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PREFACE. 


The  particular  scope  and  method  of  this  book  are  set  forth  in  the 
introduction,  and  the  fuller  justification  of  its  purpose  and  plan  must 
be  left  to  the  results  reached  by  the  entire  course  of  its  discussions. 
All  its  parts,  however,  have  been  made  as  impersonal  as  possible ;  for 
the  author  has  not  been  willing  to  seem  to  be  inculcating  his  own 
opinions  rather  than  seriously  and  thoroughly  investigating  the  truth 
of  a  great  subject.  A  few  words  of  a  more  pei*sonal  and  familiar  kind 
will  surely,  then,  be  both  suitable  and  welcome.  I  speak  these  words 
in  the  preface,  in  order  that  my  readers  and  I  may  enter  uix)n  this 
difficult  investigation,  being  already  on  good  terms  and  disposed  to 
keep  in  right  relations  with  each  other.  A  certain  mutual  justice  and 
courtesy  must  enter  into  these  right  relations  ;  for,  while  every  author 
should  feel  bound  to  render  a  fair  equivalent  for  the  time  which  he 
asks  of  his  readers,  and  should  never  rudely  discredit  their  cherished 
opinions,  he  may  feel  also  that  he,  in  turn,  has  certain  just  claims  to 
make  upon  them. 

The  embarrassing  fear  that  the  subject  of  this  book  would  prove 
interesting  to  only  a  few  of  the  thoughtful,  happily  has  not  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  work  necessary  for  its  construction.  It  was  begun 
some  years  since,  and  has  been  continued  with  well-sustained  ardor, 
in  part  because  the  tokens  of  intense  public  interest  in  its  subject 
were  frequent  and  unmistakable.  At  that  time,  even,  I  had  made 
rather  a  generous  estimate  of  the  long  and  laborious  course  of  inves- 
tigation which  lay  before  me.  It  scarcely  needs  to  be  said  that  this 
original  estimate  has  required  over  and  over  again  to  l>e  expanded. 
In  the  mean  time  my  professional  life  has  changed  from  that  of  a 
preacher  and  pastor  to  that  of  a  teacher  of  philosophy.  But  both 
the  work  of  the  preacher  and  pastor,  and  that  of  the  teacher  of  phi- 
losophy, have  —  it  is  my  belief  —  contributed  some  valuable  elements 
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to  this  investigation ;  for  the  former  made  me  acquainted  with  the 
questions  which  those  who  make  practical  use  of  the  Bible  as  a  guide 
in  matters  of  faith  and  Christian  life  most  need  to  have  answered,  and 
the  latter  has  given  me  some  special  satisfaction  (and  perhaps  some 
courage  and  aptitude)  in  attempting  the  profounder  philosophical 
problems  which  are  so  intimately  related  to  the  origin  and  nature  of 
*  Sacred  Scripture.  It  is  far  from  my  intention,  however,  to  claim  any 
especial  skill  or  fitness  for  accomplishing  this  most  difficult  task.  It 
is  my  intention  to  say  only  this :  I  was  led  to  it  both  by  the  outward 
call  of  circdmstances  and  by  inward  impulse;  and  I  have  tried  to 
accomplish  it  with  such  patience,  candor,  and  thoroughness,  that  I 
can  conscientiously  ask  the  same  qualities  of  all  my  readers. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  two  classes  of  these  readers 
will  find  it  especially  difficult  to  comply  with  the  one  simple  requisition 
just  made  upon  them.  These  two  classes  comprise  all  those  who  are 
already  firmly  convinced  of  the  unassailable  truthfulness  of  opinions 
that  diverge  widely,  in  two  opposite  directions,  from  those  to  which  I 
have  been  obliged  to  come.  Of  these  two  classes,  one  is  convinced 
that  nothing  can  shake,  or  must  be  permitted  to  shake,  the  confi- 
dence of  the  public  and  of  the  Church  in  the  traditional  view  of  the 
origin  and  nature  of  the  Bible.  In  the  thought  of  such  persons,  the 
dearest  interests,  and  perhaps  the  ultimate  destiny,  of  Christianity 
are  inseparably  bound  up  with  a  certain  traditional  view.  To  present 
the  evidence  for  the  partially  untenable  nature  of  this  view,  is,  in  their 
minds,  equivalent  to  making  an  attack  upon  Christian  truth  as  the 
ground  and  source  of  Christian  life.  I  can  heartily  sympathize  with 
this  strong  and  warm  interest  in  preserving  the  fundamental  faiths  and 
the  supremacy  and  authority  of  biblical  religion :  it  is  in  the  hope  of 
contributing  some  additional  evidence  to  the  reasonableness  of  these 
faiths  and  this  authority,  that  I  have  undertaken  and  conducted 
all  my  investigations.  With  the  above-mentioned  fear  of  whatever 
disturbs  the  tradition,  I  have,  however,  no  sympathy.  I  may  be 
permitted  to  ask,  without  any  sin  against  charity  or  courtesy,  whether 
such  a  fear  does  not  io  part  grow  out  of  the  secret  sense  of  weakness 
and  ignorance,  and  whether  there  can  be  any  cure  possible  for  such  a 
fear  besides  that  intelligent  conviction  which  results  from  the  fullest 
and  fairest  possible  examination.  The  attention  of  this  class  of 
readers  is  particularly  called  to  the  first  and  third  parts  of  this  book : 
in  the  first  part,  the  claims  which  the  Bible  makes  for  itself  are  con- 
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Bidered;  in  the  third  part,  the  views  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  past 
are  iN*esented.  Above  all  others,  the  advocate  of  biblical  infallibility 
should  prove  the  sincerity  of  his  advocacy  by  a  candid  and  patient 
inquiry  as  to  what  the  Bible  really  claims  for  itself.  Above  all  othei-s, 
such  an  advocate  should  be  zealous  to  distinguish  between  these 
claims,  and  those  which  he  has  himself  been  accustomed  to  make  in 
behalf  of  the  Bible. 

'  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  uncompromising  adherent  of  the 
traditional  view  really  places  the  evidence  for  that  view  in  the  neces- 
sary truthfulness  of  the  tradition  itself,  he  surely  should  be  willing 
to  inquire  diligently  as  to  what  the  tradition  has  indeed  been.  No  one 
else  is  so  bound  to  know  the  exact  position  of  orthodoxy  as  he  who 
is  firmly  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  remain  in  this  position.  No  one 
else,  then,  should  be  so  eager  to  ascertain  what  the  thought  of  the 
Church  has  been,  touching  the  origin  and  nature  of  her  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures. But  the  thought  of  the  Church  must  be  historically  ascertained. 
The  candid  and  full  statement  of  the  history  of  this  doctrine  should, 
then,  be  especially  welcome  to  this  class  of  readers.  It  would  not  be 
courteous  in  the  author  to  suspect  that  any  of  this  class  could  really 
be  unwilling  to  consider  either  what  the  Bible  or  the  Church  has  to 
say  concerning  the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture.  Such  unwillingness 
would  seem  to  be  possible  in  the  case  only  of  those  who  either  secretly 
distrust  their  own  religion,  or  else  have  no  confidence  that  either  the 
Bible  or  history  can  establish  any  truth  which  contradicts  then*  indi- 
vidual and  uncritical  opinion. 

For  establishing  cordial  relations  with  the  second  class  of  readers, 
from  whose  views  most  divergence  may  be  expected  in  this  book,  I 
am  not  quite  sure  what  can  best  be  said.  This  class  comprises  those 
who  are  already  confirmed  in  naturalistic  views  of  revelation  and 
inspiration,  or  who  cannot  bring  themselves  to  consider  the  Bible  as 
differing  at  all  fundamentally  from  the  other  collections  of  writings 
upon  morals  and  religion  which  might  be  made  from  the  extant  lit- 
erature of  various  peoples.  I  must  at  once  admit  that  such  persons 
(should  any  of  them  read  my  book)  will  find  the  entire  argument 
resting  upon  certain  fundamental  assumptions  which  they  do  not  them- 
selves admit.  This  argument  will  itself,  therefore,  not  prove  conclu- 
sive to  such  readers.  It  may  be  urged,  in  justice  to  myself,  however, 
that  the  long  and  careful  study  which  I  have  given  to  the  assumptions, 
and  the  indirect  Justification  of  them  through  the  whole  course  of 
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historical  and  critical  investigation  in  which  they  are  involved,  have 
made  their  truth  a  matter  of  scientific  verification  to  my  own  mind. 
I  have  the  right  which  every  investigator  enjoys,  to  build  my  investiga- 
tion upon  some  truths  taken  for  granted.  Any  controversy  which  I 
might  be  expected  to  undertake  with  those  who  deny  these  assumptions 
would  have  to  be  carried  on  in  a  different  sphere  from  that  in  which 
the  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture  is  moving.  There  is 
hope,  however,  that  some  who  hold  firmly  fixed  opinions  upon  matters 
of  criticism  and  religious  philosophy,  which  I  am  compelled  to  believe 
destructive  of  the  very  foundations  of  biblical  religion,  will  at  least 
make  the  effort  to  consider  candidly  all  the  evidence  which  I  am  able 
to  bring  forward  for  my  own  view  of  Sacred  Scripture. 

There  is  yet  another  and  third  class  of  readers,  —  a  class  which  I 
am  glad  to  believe  is  rapidly  coming  to  constitute  the  majority, — 
who  will  need  no  cautioning  or  persuading  to  secure  their  earnest  and 
candid  consideration  of  this  book.  Many  of  this  class  have  already 
become  convinced  of  the  partial  untenableness  of  the  views  which  have 
been  so  largely  current  for  the  past  two  and  a  half  centuries ;  but,  as 
to  precisely  what  views  can  be  substituted  for  these  untenable  views, 
they  are  still  in  a  position  of  doubting  and  waiting.  They  have  gen- 
eral confidence  enough  in  Christianity,  however,  to  believe  that  its 
verities  and  activities  are  not  dependent  upon  the  firm  holding  of  tra- 
ditional dogma  beyond  the  time  when  the  unsatisfactory  character  of 
that  dogma  has  become  obvious.  To  all  such  persons  I  would  most 
gladly  bring  a  word  of  courage  and  cheer ;  to  all  such  I  have  been 
honestly  desirous  that  this  book  should  prove  a  real  and  abiding 
helper.  In  brief :  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  all  such  as 
really  sympathize  with  the  spirit  in  which  the  author  has  tried  to 
undertake  and  execute  his  diflScult  task  will  remain  upon  terms  of 
amity  with  him  to  the  end. 

It  would  be  quite  too  much,  however,  to  expect  that  all  my  readers 
should  agree  with  me  in  all  the  statements  of  fact  and  doctrine  which 
this  vrork  involves.  Indeed,  in  a  work  involving  the  discussion  of 
scores  of  intricate  and  disputed  questions,  —  both  critical  and  philo- 
sophical, —  the  reading  and  citing  of  hundreds  of  books,  tlic  dealing 
with  thousands  of  minute  matters  of  fact,  to  escape  all  error  would 
be  more  than  human.  Upon  this  point  of  accuracy  and  ti-ustworthi- 
ness,  it  can  only  be  said,  that  great  pains  has  l)een  expended,  and 
the  best  powera  at  my  command  have  been  given  to  the  task.     The 
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correction  of  any  errors  into  which  I  have  fallen,  whether  in  matters 
of  fact  or  of  opinion,  will  be  heartily  welcomed.  The  only  kind  of 
criticism  which  the  book  and  its  author  deprecate  is  incompetent  and 
ignorant  criticism.  But  my  confidence  in  the  substantial  and  unas- 
sailable truthfulness  of  the  conclusions  reached  is  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  patient  care  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  collection  and 
weighing  of  the  evidence. 

The  precise  nature  of  the  one  comprehensive  question  which  this 
book  discusses  can  be  made  perfectly  obvious  only  by  the  progress 
of  the  discussion  itself.  That  the  book  is  not  merely,  or  chiefly,  a 
treatise  upon  inspiration  as  the  sole  inclusive  quality  of  the  biblical 
writings,  its  title  is  designed  to  indicate.  This  title  indicates,  indeed, 
that  the  book  proposes  the  discussion  of  the  much  larger  question, 
*'  What  is  the  Bible  ?  "  To  propound  some  theory  of  the  inspiration  of 
Scripture,  technically  so  called,  and  to  make  a  fair  show  of  justifying 
such  a  theoiy,  would  be  a  comparatively  easy  matter.  But  the  attempt 
to  consider  the  whole  ground,  —  exegetical,  critical,  historical,  dog- 
matic, —  upon  which  we  must  base  our  most  comprehensive  answer 
to  the  inquiry  touching  the  complete  origin  and  nature  of  Sacred 
Scripture,  requires  an  almost  indefinite  range  of  investigations.  The 
question,  "What  is  the  Bible?"  is,  however,  the  one  comprehensive 
question,  the  answer  to  which  must  carry  with  it  all  the  tenable  theo- 
ries of  revelation,  of  inspiration,  and  of  the  nature  and  authority  of 
the  Word  of  God.  It  is  also  the  question,  to  the  answer  of  which 
modern  critical  and  historical  science  has  so  largely  contributed.  I 
hope,  therefore,  that  this  book,  inasmuch  as  it  attempts  to  answer 
this  comprehensive  question,  may  prove  of  some  large  and  permanent 
value  beyond  that  which  would  be  possible  for  any  mere  treatise  on 
the  so-called  Inspiration  of  the  Bible.  And,  if  it  should  introduce 
its  readers  to  fresh  materials  and  new  thoughts  regarding  a  number 
of  the  important  questions  (subordinate  to  its  one  inclusive  question) 
which  are  now  before  the  minds  of  biblical  students,  this  result  would, 
perhaps,  not  be  among  the  least  helpful  of  its  offices.  It  is  my  hope, 
at  least,  that  I  have  furnished  some  new  light  upon  a  number  of  the 
problems  which  enter  into  the  one  comprehensive  question  of  the  origin 
and  nature  of  Sacred  Scripture. 

The  very  nature  of  the  work  has  necessitated  an  extensive,  and, 
in  some  of  its  parts,  a  constant  use  of  authorities.  Such  authorities 
have  never  been  uncritically  adhered  to :  I  hope  they  have  not  often 
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been  inconsiderately  trnsted.  But,  since  all  biblical  science  and  all 
the  philosophy  of  religion  may  be  made  tributary  to  this  one  question, 
only  the  large  and  free  use  of  authorities  could  make  the  task  of 
answering  it  possible  within  an  ordinary  lifetime.  The  foot-notes 
and  the  index  will  indicate  sufficiently  how  many  and  what  have  been 
the  books  consulted ;  although  many  others  have  also  been  consulted, 
but  are  not  referred  to,  because  little  or  no  benefit  has  been  derived 
from  them.  I  also  gratefully  acknowledge  my  personal  obligation  to 
Professor  George  P.  Fisher  of  Yale  Theological  Seminary,  and  Pro- 
fessor J.  H.  Thayer,  lately  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  for 
not  a  few  valuable  suggestions ;  but  neither  of  these  scholars  is  to  be 
considered  as  in  any  way  committed  to  any  of  my  statements,  whether 
as  respects  matters  of  fact  or  of  opinion. 

As  to  the  spirit  in  which  this  work  has  been  accomplished,  I  do 
not  feel  that  I  am  called  upon  to  make  a  declaration  to  the  reader. 
If  the  spirit  does  not  breathe  through  the  body  of  the  book,  it  is  of 
litUe  worth  to  speak  of  its  existence  within  the  author;  but,  if  it 
manifest  itself  in  this  body,  its  own  quality  and  inmost  intent  will 
readily  be  discerned.  Let  others  make  the  best  possible  use  of  this 
book  in  the  service  of  Christ  and  of  his  Church,  if  it  be  capable  of 
such  a  use.  For  myself,  it  is  enough  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
reader  again  to  those  words  of  Augustine,  which  I  have  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  my  book  as  its  motto :  '^  Quibus  parum  vel  quibus 
nimium  est,  mihi  ignoscant ;  quibus  autem  satis  est,  non  mihi  sed 
Domino  mecum  gratias  congratulantes  agant. 

New  Haybn,  1883. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  facts  and  doctrines  of  biblical  religion  perpetually  offer 
themselves  for  re-examination  by  the  human  mind.  Within  cer- 
tain limits,  such  a  general  statement  as  this  needs  no  defence : 
when  rightly  explained  and  understood,  it  commends  itself  to  all 
whose  opinion  it  is  worth  while  to  regard.  The  whole  question. 
of  the  relation  which  exists  between  revelation  and  the  facul- 
ties and  activities  of  the  human  mind  has  received,  indeed,. 
a  variety  of  answers.  The  particular  relation  in  which-  that 
combination  of  such  faculties  and  activities  somewhat  loosely 
called  ^^  reason  '*  should  stand  to  the  biblical  religion  has  long 
been  a  special  subject  of  debate.  Some  difficulties  raised  in  the 
debate  can  as  yet  scarcely  be  said  to  be  settled.  Those^  then, 
who  theoretically  admit  the  truth  of  our  opening  statement, 
will  differ  in  their  answers  to  such  questions  as  the  following :. 
How  far,  and  with  what  purpose,  may  we  perpetually  re-exam*- 
ine  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  this  religion  ?  With  what  spirit,, 
and  with  what  postulates,  should  we  begin  any  such  proposed^ 
re-examination?  How  far  must  we  regard  certain  traditional 
views  as  fixed,  and  how  far  subject  to  modification?  And  how 
shall  we  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  religious  consciousness^  and 
promote  the  religious  life,  while  at  the  same  time  we  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  reason  in  critical,  historical,  and  philosephicali 
investigations  ?  Right  answers  to  these  and  similar  questions^ 
do,  without  doubt,  involve  many  and  great  difficulties.  They 
must  be  attempted,  so  far  as  the  general  purpose  of  our  work 
makes  it  necessary,  in  their  proper  place.  We  only  claim,  at 
present,  the  general  right,  and  feel  the  common  obligation,  to 
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accept  that  offer  of  themselves  for  full  and  searching  re-exam- 
ination which  is  made  by  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  biblical 
religion.  The  same  claim  is  implicitly  made,  the  same  obliga- 
tion professedly  felt,  by  every  inquirer ;  and  this  is  equally  true 
whether  the  inquirer  propose  to  himself  the  simple  defence  or 
the  thorough  testing  of  traditional  views,  and  whether,  as  the 
result  of  the  inquiry,  his  own  views  form  themselves  into  the 
so-called  orthodox,  or  the  so-called  heretical. 

For,  indeed,  he  understands  nothing  of  the  spirit  and  tenden- 
cies of  the  age  who  does  not  see  that  this  same  human  mind  is 
conscious  of  having  won  a  right  to  carry  its  researches  to  the 
extreme  limits  of  possibility.  It  insists  upon  being  untram- 
melled by  conventional  restrictions,  and  upon  recognizing  no 
barriers  this  side  of  the  insuperable.  This  spirit  and  these 
tendencies  have  doubtless  resulted  in  no  little  direct  mischief 
to  individual  minds,  and  in  certain  weaknesses  and  follies  indi- 
rectly produced,  which  permeate  the  common  understanding  of 
the  age.  But  the  miscliief  cannot  be  cured,  the  weaknesses 
and  follies  cannot  be  diminished,  by  any  attempts  to  force  the 
reason  back  into  its  ancient  limitations.  Nor  are  the  spirit  abd 
tendencies  of  the  age  by  any  means  essentially  irreverent  or 
pernicious.  They  may  be  seen  to  be  themselves  due,  in  much 
of  their  strength  and  in  many  of  their  more  notable  character^ 
istics,  to  the  influences  of  this  same  biblical  religion.  Certain  it 
is  that  the  Christian  Church— 7 whether  for  her  ultimate  injury 
or  benefit,  we  make  it  a  matter  of  faith  in  her  Divine  Lord  not 
to  doubt  —  is  much  agitated  by  the  same  spirit  and  tendencies. 
Her  devoted  and  trusted  adherents  are  among  the  foremost  in 
the  examination  of  the  fundamental  facts  of  her  early  history, 
and  in  the  discussion  of  her  caixliual  doctrines.  That  these 
adherents  feel,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  zeal  in  pursuing 
such  stimulating  and  promising  subjects  of  inquiry,  a  particular 
eagerness  to  serve  the  cause  of  Christianity  with  their  best 
ilearmng  and  most  devout  piety,  it  is  not  courteous  nor  just 
to  doiitet.  But  it  cannot  be  forgotten  that  they  can  claim  the 
right  i;o  Tender  this  service  at  all  only  by  making  common 
ground  with  their  opponents  in  emphasizing  the  perpetual 
privilege  and  duty  of  re-examination.  And  already  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  assuming  such  a  position  toward  the  truths  of 
biblical  religion  abundantly  appear.  They  appear  in  the  better 
understanding  and  higher  appreciation  of  the  real  nature  of 
historical  Christianity,  and  in  the  profounder  and  broader  faith 
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and  comprehension  of  its  most  sacred  truths.  They  appear  in 
the  multitude  of  the  offerings  which  have  been  made,  at  great 
cost  of  research,  thought,  and  solicitude,  to  the  cause  of  these 
truths.  These  effects  we  would  by  no  means  consent  to  part 
with  in  order  to  secure  the  supposed  benefits  of  an  age  when 
£aith  should  be  wholly  undisturbed,  and  reason  dumb  through 
fear  to  utter  the  questions  and  doubts  she  cannot  avoid  feel- 
ing. No  justification  for  an  attempt  to  re-examine  the  doctrine 
of  Sacred  Scripture  is,  then,  needed  beyond  the  general  one 
that  this  doctrine,  like  all  the  others,  is  not  only  properly  sub- 
ject to,  but  openly  invites,  the  best  efforts  of  each  new  inquirer. 
The  inquirer  need  desire  no  higher  honor  than  to  make  the 
attempt  with  the  same  general  purpose  which  has  actuated  a 
M  filler,  a  Ritschl,  or  a  Dorner. 

But  there  are  special  reasons  why  the  doctrine  of  Sacred 
Scripture  should  receive  a  re-examination  at  the  present  time. 
That  this  statement  does  not  proudly  over-estimate  the  im- 
portance of  our  own  particular  inquiry,  even  a  superficial 
acquaintance  with  the  most  palpable  facts  will  make  manifest. 
A  wide  feeling  of  interest  and  expectation,  touching  the  origin 
and  nature  of  the  biblical  writings,  certainly  exists.  This  in- 
terest and  expectation  appear  to  be  in  some  sort  peculiar,  both 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  /elation  of  this  doctrine  to  other 
doctrines  in  the  system  of  Christian  truth,  and  also  by  reason 
of  the  nature  of  the  history  of  this  doctrine  in  the  past.  They 
also  indicate  the  special  promise  of  some  result  in  the  better 
understanding  and  statement  of  this  doctrine  through  the  recent 
discoveries  of  exegetical,  critical,  and  historical  science. 

The  relation  which  the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture  sustains 
to  the  other  doctrines  in  the  Christian  system  of  fact  and  truth 
is,  of  necessity,  somewhat  peculiar.  It  is  undeniably  true,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  earliest  facts  of  bibli- 
cal religion  is  derived  almost  wholly,  and  of  its  doctrines  very 
largely,  from  the  biblical  writings.  How  those  facts  and  doc- 
trines must  be  understood,  cannot  fail,  then,  to  be  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  dependent  upon  what  these  writings  are.  Indeed, 
all  the  questions  which  concern  the  origin  and  nature  of  bibli- 
cal religion  are  very  intimately  connected  with  those  which 
concern  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  Bible  itself.  So  intimate 
is  this  connection,  that  certain  of  the  latter  questions,  however 
much  emphasis  may  be  thrown  upon  their  purely  critical  and 
historical  character,  can  never  sink  to  the  level  of  ordinary 
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archseological  researches :  on  the  contrary,  they  must  be  consid- 
ered as  in  some  sort  essential  questions  of  religion  and  religious 
faith,  so  long  as  biblical  religion  and  the  faith  of  mankind  in  it 
endure.  But  it  is  undeniably  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
post-Reformation  dogma  of  inspiration  greatly  exaggerated  the 
importance,  and  quite  completely  misconceived  the  nature,  of 
this  connection.  It  thus  came  about,  that  the  whole  value  and 
efiSciency  of  the  truths  of  redemption,  as  well  as  the  conduct  of 
the  redeemed  life,  were  made  logically  dependent  upon  a  dogma 
as  to  the  origin  and  nature  of  certain  writings.  A  theory  of 
so-called  inspiration  became  guarded  and  worshipped  as  the 
articuliis  vel  stantis  vel  cadeffitU  ecclenae.  Totally  different  sub- 
jects of  inquiry  then  became  confused,  and  really  unimportant 
interests  were  mistaken  for  those  of  capital  importance.  And 
finally  the  whole  fabric  of  Christian  truth  seemed  in  danger  of 
crumbling  in  the  sight  of  human  reason,  whenever  an  addi- 
tional sign  of  the  insecurity  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts, 
or  a  new  ground  for  calling  in  question  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  some  book  or  passage  of  Scripture,  appeared. 
Thus  did  the  forces  of  rationalism,  whether  so-called  orthodox 
or  so-called  heretical,  seem  to  have  conspired  together  to  make 
a  rational  faith  impossible.  Under  the  load  of  arguments  and 
facts  accumulated  either  for  the  defence  of  the  Bible  or  for  the 
attack  upon  it,  Christianity  itself  seemed  liable  to  break  down. 
Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  last  century  has  brought  no 
improvement  in  respect  to  the  intelligent  comprehension  of  that 
relation  which  really  exists  between  the  biblical  writings  and 
the  biblical  religion.  In  the  minds  at  least  of  thoughtful  stu- 
dents of  biblical  criticism  and  theology,  a  great  change  has  taken 
place.  It  has  been  seen  not  only  that  the  dogma  formerly  held 
cannot  be  maintained  in  the  face  of  critical  and  historical  dis- 
coveries, but  also  that  it  does  not,  as  a  dogma^  fit  in  harmoni- 
ously with  the  best  dogmatic  construction  of  Christian  truths. 
And  yet,  besides  whatever  salutary  opinions  and  impressions 
concerning  the  origin  and  nature  of  Sacred  Scripture  remain 
as  results  of  the  post-Reformation  dogma,  there  are  also  still  to 
be  detected  not  a  few  of  its  sad  mistakes  and  bitter  prejudices. 
And,  doubtless,  it  will  require  no  little  time  and  effort  on  the 
part  of  a  candid  and  faithful  scholarship  to  correct  these 
mistakes,  and  remove  these  prejudices.  But,  as  an  indispens- 
able preliminary  to  any  such  attempt,  it  should  be  noticed,  that 
a  certain  way  of  regarding  the  Bible  involves  an  altogether  false 
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and  exaggerated  notion  of  the  importance  of  some  definite  the- 
ory of  its  inspiration  in  its  bearing  on  the  acceptance  of  the 
truths,  and  the  discipline  of  the  life,  of  historical  Christianity. 
The  importance  of  the  Bible  itself  in  relation  to  these  truths 
and  this  life  can,  indeed,  scarcely  be  exaggerated.  Any  dogma 
as  to  its  origin  and  nature  must  be  content  to  take  simply  the 
place  which  fitly  belongs  to  it  as  assigned  by  the  Christian 
consciousness,  developing  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  who 
gave  the  Bible  to  the  Church.  In  other  words,  the  fate  of  the 
post-Reformation  dogma,  or  of  any  other  theory,  of  the  so-called 
inspiration  of  Sacred  Scripture,  can  no  longer  claim  to  involve 
the  fate  of  the  entire  system  of  Christian  facts  and  truths. 

All  that  has  been  said  above,  however,  does  not  change  the 
peculiar  and  in  some  respects  peculiarly  important  relations 
which  exist  between  this  doctrine  and  the  other  Christian 
doctrines  most  closely  allied.  It  is  from  the  Bible  alone  that 
a  true  historical  conception  of  the  nature  and  growth  of  the 
religion  of  Israel,  and  of  early  Christianity,  can  be  framed. 
It  alone  gives  the  means  for  forming  an  essentially  accurate 
and  fairly  complete  picture  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  Con- 
sidered from  the  lowest  and  most  purely  historical  point  of 
view,  it  is  an  unrivalled  and  exhaustless  source  of  ethical  and 
religious  facts  and  ideas,  which  can,  with  a  measure  of  suc- 
cess, be  so  arranged  and  articulated  as  to  show  how  the  most 
influential  and  lofty  of  the  religions  of  earth  passed  through 
the  successive  stages  of  its  development.  For  the  consistent 
believer  in  its  supernatural  side,  it  is  somewhat  more:  it  is 
the  record  and  storehouse  of  the  history  and  ideas  of  the  self- 
revelation  of  God  in  redemption.  This  history  and  these  ideas 
can,  of  course,  never  be  treated  as  thoxigh  they  were  devoid 
of  special  importance.  They  are  themselves  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  endow  the  writings  which  record  and  contain  them  with 
some  of  their  own  characteristics. 

It  follows,  then,  that  the  peculiar  importance  of  the  concep- 
tion which  is  held  concerning  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  bibli- 
cal writings  stands  related  to  the  biblical  religion  chiefly  through 
the  two  ideas  of  histort/  and  revelation.  All  the  most  important 
truths  of  this  religion  have  their  roots  in  certain  alleged  facts 
of  history.  The  truths  cannot  be  so  idealized  as  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  reality  of  those  concrete  facts  which  embody  and 
present  them  for  the  human  mind.  This  history  is  preserved  as 
contained  in  the  biblical  writings.     Of  a  certain  part  of  the 
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history  contained  in  these  writings  we  are  forced,  then,  to  say, 
that,  unless  it  is  genuine  and  substantially  accurate  history, 
the  biblical  religion  cannot  maintain  the  validity  of  some  of  its 
ruling  ideas.  It  is  at  once  evident  that  the  question  of  primary 
importance  for  both  the  writings  and  the  religion  is  this:  Is 
the  history  given  in  these  writings  so  far  veritable  history  that 
it  will  sustain  the  weight  of  the  religious  ideas  which  are  em- 
bodied in  it  ?  Faith  either  never  raises  this  question,  or  else 
answers  it  with  an  assumption.  But  it  is  further  evident  that 
the  answer  to  this  question  can  be  scientifically  established 
only  after  the  writings  and  their  history  have  been  subjected  to 
the  most  thorough  investigation.  A  favorable  issue  to  this 
investigation,  however,  will  forthwith  lay  in  sure  critical  and 
historical  foundations  the  beginnings  of  a  doctrine  of  Sacred 
Scripture.  For,  to  him  who  holds  the  religion  most  sacred,  the 
records  of  its  history  must  also  be  somewhat  sacred.  More- 
over, such  an  one  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  spirit  of  the  religion 
and  of  the  records  is  one.  In  this  way  it  will  come  about  that 
the  biblical  history,  although  investigated  with  the  utmost 
candor  and  thoroughness  of  research,  will  inevitably  be  conse- 
crated in  the  mind  that  accepts  the  religion  which  has  its  roots 
in  this  history.  And  thus  the  peculiar  importance  of  that 
relation  which  exists  between  the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture 
and  the  other  doctrines  of  biblical  religion,  through  the  biblical 
history,  will  be  made  to  appear. 

The  other  chief  idea,  through  which  the  peculiar  importance 
of  this  doctrine  as  related  to  all  the  others  may  be  seen,  is 
the  idea  of  revelation.  This  idea  is  the  one  which  brings  the 
biblical  religion  into  connection  with  true  conceptions  of 
nature,  with  conscience  and  self-consciousness,  with  human 
experience  and  human  motives  in  the  ethical  and  religious 
life.  The  same  idea  runs  through  all  the  various  parts  of 
the  development  of  this  religion,  and  binds  them  into  one  by  a 
supernatural  bond.  For,  if  biblical  religion  is  allied  with  all 
other  religions  in  so  far  as  they  partake  in  the  idea  of  divine 
self-revelation,  it  is  specifically  differenced  from  all  the  others 
in  that  it  alone  is  the  self-revelation  of  God  in  redemption. 
But  this  is  the  idea  which  must  be  followed  in  order  to  reach 
any  satisfactory  conclusion  regarding  the  origin  and  nature  of 
the  Bible.  It  will  be  found  upon  reflection  that  all  the  separate 
phases  of  the  subsequent  discussion  have  been  directed,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  dominated,  by  this  one  comprehensive  idea. 
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The  special  importance  of  the  relation  of  this  doctrine  to  the 
others  must,  then,  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  Bible  is  dependent 
for  its  existence  and  character  upon  revelation,  and  that  revela- 
tion is  dependent  for  its  method  and  efficiency  upon  the  exist- 
ence and  character  of  Sacred  Scripture. 

Thu)  one  capital  idea,  however,  involves  several  subordinate 
ideas,  which  may  be  referred  to  as  enhancing  our  estimate  of 
the  importance  of  our  theme.  The  revelation  of  redemption 
has  its  centre  and  culmination  in  the  person  of  the  Redeemer. 
It  is  the  doctrine  of  this  person  which,  in  modern  theology,  has 
taken  the  place  at  various  times  usurped  by  the  dogma  of  the 
order  of  the  divine  decrees,  the  dogma  of  inspiration,  or  the 
dogma  of  the  Church.  This  person  is  the  supreme  self-revela- 
tion of  God  in  redemption.  It  is,  however,  through  the  medium 
of  Sacred  Scripture  that  we  are  able,  first  of  all,  to  apprehend 
him  as  such.  To  this  objective  standard  of  his  personality,  so 
to  speak,  the  Church  is  perpetually  obliged  to  refer  the  differing 
conceptions  of  men.  This  fact  gives  immense  importance  not 
simply  to  the  question  whether  the  alleged  facts  concerning 
Jesus,  as  given  in  the  Bible,  are  trustworthy,  but  also  to  the 
question  whether  the  apostolic  conception  of  this  personality 
is  trustworthy.  For  we  are  dependent  for  our  conception  of 
Christ  not  only  upon  the  facts  of  the  Evangelists,  but  also  upon 
the  apostoli<>  conception.  Certain  views  of  the  nature  and 
origin  of  certain  portions  of  the  biblical  writings  are,  then, 
peculiarly  important  in  their  relations  to  the  life  of  faith  and 
obedience,  as  well  as  to  the  development  of  Christian  doctrine. 
In  close  connection  with,  and  yet  in  subordination  to,  the  idea 
of  revelation,  stands  also  that  of  authority.  Manifestly  the 
chief  interest  and  intent  of  the  post-Reformation  dogma  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  Bible  was  to  secure  some  authority  which 
should  bind  the  reason  and  conscience  of  men  as  did  the  infal- 
lible authority  of  the  Church  under  the  Roman-Catholic  belief 
and  practice.  In  this  the  dogma  met  with  no  permanent  success, 
for  both  its  method  and  its  underlying  purpose  were  mistaken. 
But  the  post-Reformation  dogma  is  by  no  means  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  Protestant  principle  of  the  Bible  as  giving 
the  only  and  sufficient  regula  fidei  to  all  believers.  The  dis- 
cussion of  the  whole  question  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
biblical  authority  belongs  much  farther  on  in  the  course  of 
this  treatise.  It  is  enough  at  present  to  call  attention  to 
this  thought :  Only  in  the  light  of  a  true  and  complete  idea 
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of  roTelation  can  we  discover  the  sources  and  limits  of  the 
authority  of  Sacred  Scripture. 

The  doctrine  of  the  authority  of  the  Bible  is  confessedly  a 
very  important  factor  in  determining  all  Christian  truth,  and 
in  directing  the  religious  life.  Protestantism  has,  indeed,  never 
fully  defined  its  view  of  this  doctrine  in  respect  to  many  of 
its  diflferences  from  the  view  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
or  from  that  of  the  Church  Catholic;  but  it  has  uniformly 
in  theory  laid  great  emphasis  upon  this  doctrine.  That  the 
emphasis  has  been,  on  the  whole,  too  great  for  the  sake  of 
truth  and  the  best  progress  of  the  Church,  we  are  by  no  means 
inclined  to  a£Srm.  That  it  has  been  for  the  most  part  intelli- 
gently placed,  and  properly  distributed,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
deny.  The  fundamental  principle  of  Protestantism,  however, 
compels  the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture  to  sustain  a  peculiar, 
and  a  peculiarly  important,  relation  to  the  other  doctrines  of 
biblical  religion,  by  reason  of  that  authority  (whatever  its 
nature  and  limits  may  be)  which  revelation  has  bestowed  upon 
the  Bible. 

Among  the  ideas,  subordinate  to  that  of  revelation,  which 
confer  dignity  upon  the  examination  of  the  doctrine  of  Sacred 
Scripture,  the  idea  of  inspiration  must  also  be  placed.  In  the 
post-Reformation  dogma  this  idea  dominated  that  of  revelation. 
But  modern  criticism  and  modern  theology  combine  to  assure 
us  that  the  relation  of  these  two  ideas  must  be  reversed.  They 
undertake  to  demonstrate  that  the  post-Reformation  idea  of 
inspiration,  as  applied  throughout  to  the  biblical  writings,  has 
no  correlative  anywhere  in  fact.  It  is  an  idea  only,  in  the  more 
unworthy  sense  of  the  word,  —  a  fictitious  object  created  by  the 
imagination.  We  cannot,  however,  dispense  with  inspiration 
in  rendering  our  account  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  either  the 
biblical  religion  or  the  biblical  writings.  For  there  is  an  idea 
of  inspiration  which  corresponds  with  abundant  facts  of  human 
experience,  as  well  as  with  the  nature  of  religion ;  and  the 
influence  of  this  idea  and  fact  of  inspiration  over  the  origin 
and  nature  of  the  Bible  is  unmistakable.  The  importance  of  a 
true  conception  of  inspiration  with  reference  to  our  entire  con- 
struction of  the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture  is,  then,  certainly 
very  great.  Through  that  conception  this  particular  doctrine 
enters  into  several  influential  relations  with  the  religious  ideas 
of  God,  the  soul,  and  the  communion  of  the  two.  From  a  com- 
bination of  these  ideas  of  revelation,  inspiration,  and  authority, 
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issues  the  idea  of  the  Word  of  God,  —  a  phrase  which,  belong- 
ing in  its  highest  application  to  a  person,  and  being  in  its  earli- 
est biblical  uses  synonymous  with  some  special  communication 
of  the  divine  thought  and  purpose  to  an  individual  mind,  was 
made  by  the  post-Reformation  dogma  to  comprehend  all  the 
words  of  the  accepted  canonical  writings,  with  a  like  meaning 
and  force.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  point  out  other 
relations  which  might  give  a  special  theoretic  value  to  the  im- 
portance of  re-examining  the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture.  It 
is  enough  to  say,  that  this  doctrine  has  many  vital,  and  certain 
peculiarly  sensitive,  connections  with  the  most  important  of 
religious  truths. 

But  why  make  even  a  brief  theoretic  plea  for  an  essay  which 
is  so  plainly  and  pressingly  demanded  by  the  call  of  history  ? 
Who  that  listens  to  the  voices  in  the  air,  or  attends  to  the 
expressions  which  abound  upon  the  printed  page,  can  for  a 
moment  doubt  the  demand  for  a  re-examination  of  this  doc- 
trine? The  demand  is  the  result  of  one  of  the  mighty  re-' 
actions  of  the  history  of  opinion  in  the  Christian  Church.  It 
belongs  to  the  historical  portions  of  our  work  to  trace  in  detail 
the  proofs  of  this  statement:  a  few  words  will  set  forth  so 
much  of  the  history  as  is  needed  for  our  present  purpose. 
The  only  attempt  which  any  large  section  of  the  Christian 
Church  has  ever  made,  rigidly  to  formulate  the  doctrine  of 
Sacred  Scripture,  resulted  in  what  we  have  called  the  post- 
Reformation  dogma.  This  dogma  was  dominant  in  the  Prot- 
estant, and  especially  in  the  Reformed  churches,  from  about 
the  year  1600  A.D.  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
It  found  its  extreme  symbolic  statement  in  the  Formula  Con- 
senstis  Helvetica.  It  early  began,  however,  to  encounter  certain 
undoubted  facts  made  known  through  critical  and  historical  re- 
searches. The  controversy  which  accompanied  these  researches 
at  first  occupied  itself  chiefly  with  the  text  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  The  dogma  with  a  sure  instinct  seemed  to  feel 
that  its  life  in  the  future  depended  upon  its  ability  to  defend 
successfully  the  diplomatic  infallibility  of  Sacred  Scripture. 
This  successful  defence  it  could  not  achieve.  Beaten  here,  it 
retreated  from  one  point  to  another  farther  in  toward  the  inmost 
citadel  of  Christian  truth.  But  its  own  essential  nature  forbids 
tliiit  it  should  find  another  defensible  position  after  it  has  once 
been  dislodged  from  the  one  it  originally  fortified.  It  is  now 
beginning  to  be  more  clearly  seen,  that,  in  order  to  secure  the 
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true  and  defensible  positions  for  resisting  attacks  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  Protestantism,  the  former  lines  must  be  wholly  aban- 
doned. While  the  Bible  has  been  gaining  ground  as  an  active 
and,  as  it  were,  personal  force  in  the  advance  of  historical  Chris- 
tianity, this  human  opinion  concerning  the  Bible  has  lost  almost 
every  inch  of  territory  which  it  once  thought  securely  and  for- 
ever its  own.  What  opinion  shall  rule  in  the  territory  from 
which  this  has  been  dislodged  by  modern  criticism  and  modern 
theology? 

Negative  views  concerning  the  Bible,  and  fragments  of 
ancient  dogma,  cannot  continue  to  satisfy  the  demand  of  the 
present  time ;  nor  does  it  become  the  believer  in  a  living  re- 
ligion to  spend  his  strength  and  time  in  throwing  stones  at 
what  is  already  expiring.  Moreover,  a  certain  something  re- 
mains over  from  this  past  history  which  shows  no  signs  iaf 
diminished  strength.  A  particular  development  of  view  regard- 
ing a  great  Christian  truth  has  entered  all  the  more  mightily 
into  the  life  and  faith  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  dogma  as 
a  dogma  need  no  longer  attract  more  than  an  unimpassioned 
historical  interest.  But  that  attitude  of  modern  thought 
toward  the  Bible  which  has  been  in  part  both  cause  and  effect 
of  the  dogma  continues,  in  its  most  important  characteristics, 
still  unchanged.  From  this  very  attitude  issues  the  loud  and 
earnest  call  for  a  re-examination  of  the  doctrine  of  Sacred 
Scripture.  In  other  words,  it  is  because  the  mind  of  Christen- 
dom is  still  turned  toward  the  Bible  as  the  autlientic  source 
for  the  facts  and  truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  the 
demand  for  a  reconstructed  view  of  its  nature  and  origin  is  so 
persistently  made.  The  di^ecta  membra  of  the  post-Reforma- 
tion dogma  are  little  likely  again  to  be  pieced  together,  and 
made  to  constitute  a  body  of  truth  which  can  sustain  the  strain 
of  investigation ;  but  their  presence  may  remind  us  that  the 
truths  which  gave  them  whatever  of  real  life  they  once  had 
are  still  vital,  and  able  to  embody  themselves  in  another, 
stronger,  and  more  comely  form. 

As  to  the  real  prevalence  and  intensity  of  this  demand  for  a 
re-examination  of  the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture,  the  his- 
torical explanation  for  which  has  just  been  hinted  at,  we  con- 
tent ourselves  with  simply  making  an  appeal  to  the  current 
literature.  The  general  fact  of  such  a  demand  will  perhaps  be 
questioned  by  none.  Some  will  be  found,  however,  who  will 
doubt  whether  the  time  for  attempts  at  a  reconstruction  of  this 
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doctrine  has  yet  fully  come.  Some,  perhaps,  will  unqualifiedly 
deny  that  such  an  attempt  would  be  timely.  That  an  abun- 
dance of  new  material  regarding  the  origin  and  nature  of  the 
Bible — exegetical,  critical,  historical,  and  even  philosophical 
— presents  itself  for  consideration,  every  student  is  well  aware. 
But  it  may  be  claimed,  that  on  this  very  account  the  question 
of  Sacred  Scripture  should  be  allowed  to  rest  longer.  It  is 
certain  that  much  of  this  material  is  of  at  best  doubtful  value : 
some  of  it  is,  without  doubt,  much  worse  than  valueless.  It 
may  be  said  truly,  that  many  important  critical  and  historical 
questions,  the  consideration  and  conclusion  of  which  seem 
necessarily  to  enter  into  the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture, 
remain  as  yet  unsolved.  Who,  for  instance,  can  consider  as 
solved  all  the  questions  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Pentateuch 
and  the  contained  Mosaic  Torah ;  as  to  the  authorship  and  first 
meaning  of  some  of  the  Messianic  Psalms ;  or  even,  perhaps,  as 
to  the  unity  of  Isaiah  or  Zechariah  ?  In  what  relation  does  Eze- 
kiel  stand  to  the  so-called  Mosaic  ritual  ?  More  important  still : 
How  far  did  not  the  religion  of  Israel,  especially  its  ritualistic 
and  even  its  more  highly  developed  doctrinal  portions,  origi- 
nate about  or  after  the  time  of  the  Exile  ?  Moreover,  what 
sufficient  guaranty  have  we  for  the  textual  integrity  of  nearly 
all  the  earlier  portions  of  the  Old  Testament?  And  —  most 
important  question  of  all !  —  how  shall  the  evangelistic  histories 
be  so  treated  as  to  give  us  a  satisfactory  biography  of  our  Lord 
with  a  consistent  chronological  arrangement,  a  plausible  recon- 
ciliation of  the  principal  discrepancies,  and  a  clear  stereoscopic 
picture  of  one  character  as  seen  through  the  two  media  of  the 
Synoptists  and  John  ?  Nor  are  these  questions  more  than  a 
few  selected  instances  from  the  countless  number  of  those  still 
debated  in  modern  historical  and  critical  researches.  Yet  all  of 
this  countless  number  have  their  bearing,  more  or  less  impor- 
tant, upon  the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture.  How,  then,  while 
they  remain  unsettled,  shall  it  be  successfully  reconstructed  ? 

The  case  might  be  made  yet  more  discouraging  by  enumerat- 
ing some  of  the  many  difficult  philosophical  and  theological 
questions  which  are  concerned  with  any  inquiry  into  the  origin 
and  nature  of  the  Bible.  Among  such  questions  are  those  as 
to  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  to  miracles,  revelation, 
inspiration,  and  the  authority  of  the  Word  of  God.  The  pro- 
posed examination  will  doubtless  lead  over  a  path  strewn  thick 
with  difficulties.    But  it  is  not  likely  that  the  detailed  examina- 
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tion  of  any  of  the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity  will  ever 
cease  to  be  attended  by  serious  diflBculties :  certainly  such  diflB- 
culties  are  not  in  the  present  time  confined  to  the  doctrine 
of  Sacred  Scripture.  Is  not  the  statement  of  that  doctrine  of 
the  supernatural  and  of  miracles  which  is  indispensable  to  a 
systematic  treatment  of  the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion 
made  peculiarly  difficult  by  many  crude  theories  and  unsettled 
problems  from  the  natural  and  physical  sciences  ?  We  do  not 
argue,  however,  that  all  the  important  questions  which  enter 
into  our  general  conception  of  the  relations  of  nature  and  the 
supernatural  must  be  adjusted  by  the  physical  and  natural 
sciences,  before  our  re-examination  and  formal  re-statement  of 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  supernatural  shall  take  place. 
We  should  probably  wait  long,  if  not  till  the  end  of  human 
endeavor,  if  we  waited  for  the  settlement  of  all  the  critical 
questions  involved,  before  making  an  essay  toward  a  re-state- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture. 

Nor  does  it  appear  possible,  that,  after  sufficient  waiting,  a 
new  doctrine  may  be  constructed  by  some  one  mind, — a  well- 
spun  theory  which,  like  the  elaborate  pages  of  Quenstedt  ("  De 
Sacra  Scriptura  "  in  his  ponderous  "  Systema  Theologicum  "  ) 
shall  claim  to  settle  all  these  questions  for  all  inquirers  to  the 
end  of  time.  Tenfold  more  light  upon  all  the  most  obscure 
critical  and  historical  inquiries  of  biblical  introduction  would 
never  again  make  such  a  task  possible  for  a  single  human  mind. 
Any  workman  may  well  be  content  to  bear  some  humble  part 
near  the  beginnings  of  that  reconstructed  theory  upon  which 
many  minds  must  continue  to  labor  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
Nor  is  it,  properly  speaking,  a  new  doctrine  which  he  can  hope 
to  announce.  To  attempt  a  new  Christian  doctrine,  might 
seem  sufficiently  absurd  and  indicative  of  a  disordered  am- 
bition. Nevertheless  something  more  than  merely  a  new 
theory  after  the  old  pattern,  or  a  new  statement  of  the  old 
theory,  is  certainly  demanded.  A  re-examination  of  the  Bible 
itself,  its  claims,  its  phenomena,  its  history  in  the  uses  of  the 
Christian  Church,  its  meaning  and  intent  in  the  light  of  Chris- 
tian consciousness,  —  nothing  less  than  this  will  make  so  much 
as  a  beginning  toward  satisfying  the  present  demand.  For 
doing  so  much,  at  least,  as  to  make  a  beginning,  there  is  reason 
to  hope  the  issue  will  show  the  time  to  have  fully  come. 

Moreover,  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  the  subordinate  historical  and  critical  questions 
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with  respect  to  their  bearing  upon  an  essay  toward  a  true  and 
complete  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture.  To  the  post-Reforma- 
tion dogma,  indeed,  every  jot  and  tittle  of  Scripture  logically 
becomes  a  point,  to  fix  which  with  precision  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance. For  the  overthrow  of  this  dogma,  in  its  principle,  one 
instance  of  fallibility,  when  proved,  is  as  good  as  a  thousand. 
The  value  of  multiplying  these  instances  is,  then,  of  a  negative 
and  destructive  kind.  The  distasteful  task  of  seeming  to  point 
out  flaws  in  the  Bible,  in  a  too  eager  and  combative  way,  is 
forced  upon  the  investigator  who  must  show  the  untenable 
nature  of  the  dogma,  in  order  to  render  vacant  the  position 
which  a  true  theory  must  fill.  But  we  no  longer  feel  the 
obligation  to  proceed  in  this  negative  and  destructive  way. 
When,  once  for  all,  our  manner  of  regarding  the  Bible  has  in 
principle  been  changed,  ma^j  of  these  questions  become  rela- 
tively unimportant,  or  even  insignificant.  Then,  to  multiply 
such  instances  becomes  no  longer  necessary ;  or,  if  necessary 
for  the  sake  of  ampler  illustration  and  proof  of  the  true  theory, 
it  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  either  invidious  or  dangerous. 
It  also  becomes  quite  unnecessary  that  all  these  questions 
should  be  settled  on  their  own  critical  and  historical  grounds. 
Enough  such  questions,  upon  which  an  opinion  can  be  main- 
tained with  a  good  degree  of  confidence,  can  be  selected  for 
his  purpose  by  the  inquirer  who  has  mastered  the  material  at 
his  command.  And  how  rich  is  this  material,  through  the 
labors  of  many  scores  of  busy  and  earnest  scholars  during  the 
last  hundred  years !  The  accumulation  of  credible  results,  in 
the  domains  of  biblical  exegesis,  criticism,  ethics,  and  theology, 
and  in  the  history  of  the  Canon  and  of  the  unfolding  Christian 
consciousness  as  related  to  Sacred  Scripture,  if  not  all  that 
could  be  wished,  is  surely  (we  think)  all  that  is  indispensable. 

What,  furthermore,  are  the  scope  and  method  of  the  pro- 
posed inquiry  ?  It  has  already  been  said  that  a  re-statement 
of  the  theory  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  in  any  such 
meaning  as  the  post-Reformation  dogma  attached  to  the  term, 
although  differing  formally  from  this  dogma,  would  not  satisfy 
the  present  demand.  To  frame  a  theory,  and  to  support  it  by 
appeal  to  proof-texts,  and  biblical  phenomena,  and  cognate  theo- 
logical propositions,  and  facts  of  Christian  experience,  would  be 
a  comparatively  easy  task.  But  what  if  other  proof-texts  and 
phenomena  and  propositions  and  facts  —  as  many,  valid,  and 
important  —  contravened  the  well-framed  theory?    No  beauty 
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and  compactness  of  framing  could  save  it  from  the  assaults 
of  these  detruded  factors.  Moreover,  the  careful  student  of 
biblical  criticism  and  church  history  will  discover  that  the 
customary  term  —  the  so-called  inspiration  of  the  Bible  — 
does  not  properly  cover  the  entire  inquiry.  We  can  no  longer 
claim  to  have  learned  what  the  Bible  is,  when  we  have  once 
adopted  some  theory  of  its  inspiration.  It  is  one  of  the  mis- 
leading results  of  that  particular  theory  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made,  that  it  has  led  men  to  cling  by  a  term  which 
they  can  no  longer  define  in  the  traditional  manner,  and  which 
they  can  perhaps  no  longer  define  at  all.  The  term  "  inspira- 
tion," as  applied  to  the  biblical  writings,  carries  with  it  what  is 
put  into  it.  And,  not  infrequently,  more  dangerous  and  untrue 
opinions  are  involved  in  its  use,  out  of  cautious  deference  to 
an  impliedly  defunct  theological  nomenclature,  than  would  be 
involved  in  its  open  rejection.  Yet  those  who  would  reject 
the  term  without  attempt  properly  to  define  and  limit  it  are, 
in  their  turn,  little  likely  to  understand  the  true  nature  and 
origin  of  Sacred  Scripture.  The  complete  inquiry  must,  then, 
involve  an  examination  of  all  that  is  understood  under  the 
customary  term ;  but  it  must  be  more  comprehensive  than  can 
properly  be  indicated  by  this  term.  Were  the  inquiry  stated 
as  simply  one  into  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  in  the  proper 
technical  meaning  of  those  words,  it  would  be  embarrassed  by 
its  own  narrowness,  and  by  an  accumulation  of  technicalities 
and  prejudices. 

It  is  proposed,  then,  to  inquire  into  the  origin  and  nature  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  as  con- 
sidered in  the  totality  of  their  phenomena  and  in  their  com- 
plete history.  In  the  largest  sense  of  the  words,  what  is  the 
Bible  f  But  this  inquiry  does  not  cover  simply  the  ground 
which  belongs  to  Biblical  Introduction,  although  it  must  avail 
itself  of  all  the  material  which  can  be  gathered  from  this 
ground.  This  inquiry  may  be  distinguished  from  that  of 
Biblical  Introduction  in  the  two  following  respects:  First, 
its  point  of  view  and  purpose  differ  from  those  of  the  above- 
mentioned  science.  It  receives  and  examines  the  phenomena 
disclosed  by  this  science,  with  the  ulterior  purpose  of  discover- 
ing the  inmost  essence  of  the  Bible,  its  origin  from  God  and 
man,  and  its  relations  to  the  human  consciousness  and  to  the 
process  of  divine  self-revelation  in  redemption.  It  maintains 
toward  the  phenomena  the  historical  and  critical  points  of  view; 
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and  yet  from  them  it  tries  to  discern  the  nature  of  that  spirit, 
human  and  divine,  which  breathes  through  the  phenomena. 
For,  in  the  second  place,  this  inquiry  is  much  more  compre- 
hensive than  that  of  Biblical  Introduction.  It  always  carries 
with  it  certain  postulates  derived  from  biblical  religion  and 
from  religious  philosophy :  it  finally  raises  itself  to  the  dignity 
of  a  theological  and  philosophical  inqxiiry.  Its  success,  then, 
does  not  depend  so  completely  on  merely  critical  and  historical 
researches ;  for,  after  these  researches  are  duly  taken  into  the 
account,  the  way  is  only  indicated,  guarded,  and  limited,  which 
must  lead  on  into  other  researches.  We  have,  therefore,  fitly 
denominated  this  inquiry  as  an  inquiry  into  the  entire  doctrine 
of  Sacred  Scripture.  But  its  scope  will  be  further  defined  when 
the  method  it  must  pursue  is  more  clearly  indicated. 

It  is  agreed  on  almost  all  sides,  that  a  successful  treatment 
of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  must  now  be  reached  by  the 
inductive  method.  So  loud  and  importunate,  indeed,  is  the  pres- 
ent outcry  for  an  inductive  examination  of  this  subject,  that 
one  might  suppose  induction  itself  to  be  a  discovery  of  the 
present  century.  Not  a  few  new  Bacons  seem  to  have  come 
to  sit  in  judgment  upon  our  ancient  Scriptures.  The  general 
legitimacy  of  this  demand,  however,  cannot  for  a  moment  be 
doubted.  The  reason  why  the  demand  is  so  loud  and  im- 
portunate is  largely  to  be  found  in  the  almost  utter  neglect 
of  patent  facts,  which  was  affected  by  the  post-Reformation 
dogma.  But  the  founders  and  advocates  of  that  dogma,  even 
if  they  had  been  most  kindly  disposed  toward  the  inductive 
method,  could  scarcely  have  so  used  it  as  to  satisfy  the  modern 
demand:  for  numerous  important  classes  of  facts  were  not 
then  available  for  their  consideration ,  and  many  of  the  alleged 
facts  of  which  they  might  have  made  use  were  fabrications  of 
tradition,  and  not  facts. 

The  true  method  of  inquiry  must  by  all  means  be  inductive : 
it  must  possess  all  the  qualities  of  a  faithful  and  trustworthy 
induction.  The  method  of  investigating  the  doctrine  of  Sacred 
Scripture  must,  then,  differ  somewhat  from  that  which  may  be 
legitimately  pursued  in  investigating  certain  other  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  It  will  be  found  that  neither  revelation,  nor  the 
Christian  consciousness  in  the  form  of  a  development  of  doc- 
trine held  by  the  Church  Catholic,  will  avail  to  fix  some  of 
the  more  important  phases  of  this  doctrine.  Precisely  what  the 
Bible  is,  revelation  has  not  revealed,  and  the  Church  Catholic 
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has  nowhere  pronounced.  But  the  Bible  is  certainly  a  fact: 
nay,  it  is  a  vast  congeries  of  facts,  some  of  which  can  be  ascer- 
tained with  certainty,  others  with  more  or  less  of  probability, 
still  others  not  at  all.  The  biblical  books,  whatever  else  they 
may  be  or  may  not  be,  certainly  have  a  concrete,  visible,  and 
tangible  existence.  They  are  ink  and  paper ;  and  they  arose  at 
certain  times,  under  certain  definite  conditions  of  history.  It 
follows,  that  he  who  wishes  to  know  the  true  story  of  the  origin 
and  nature  of  the  Bible  must  first  of  all  ascertain  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  facts :  he  must  subsequently  conclude  nothing 
which  contradicts  these  facts.  Many  of  the  more  important 
question's  which  enter  into  the  general  inquiry  are  questions  of 
fact,  and  one  can  ascertain  the  true  answer  to  them  only  by 
means  of  historical  and  critical  researches.  While,  then,  one 
can  say,  *'  My  system  of  faith  convinces  me  beyond  doubt  that 
God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,"  one  cannot  thus  settle 
the  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch.  One  cannot 
fitly  aver  with  the  same  breath  the  unity  of  God  and  the  unity 
of  Isaiah.  The  believer  may  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and 
pronounce  the  certainty  of  his  consciousness  that  Jesus  is  his 
Redeemer ;  but  he  cannot  thus  reconcile  a  discrepancy  between 
two  of  the  Synoptists,  or  allay  the  annoyance  of  answering  the 
doubts  concerning  the  genuineness  of  John's  Gospel. 

The  value  of  any  given  inquiry  into  the  doctrine  of  Sacred 
Scripture  from  the  modern  point  of  view  cannot,  however,  be 
concluded  from  the  mere  ready  proposal  to  adopt  the  so-called 
inductive  method.  Some  of  the  most  notable  failures  have 
been  made  by  those  who  have  most  boldly  announced  their 
adherence  to  this  method.  For  in  this,  as  in  all  other  similar 
inquiries,  the  result  of  success  can  be  reached  only  by  a  certain 
manner  and  degree  of  using  the  method.  In  other  words,  not 
only  the  method  must  have  the  general  quality  of  being  induc- 
tive, but  also  the  induction  must  have  the  qualities  which 
characterize  a  true  and  suflScient  induction.  Sxich  an  induction 
must,  first  of  all,  be  founded  upon  and  conducted  according  to 
the  right  postulates.  Every  induction  in  matters  of  critical 
and  historical  researches,  as  well  as  in  those  of  physical  science, 
involves  the  use  of  postulates.  In  the  case  of  this  induction, 
the  postulates  are  certain  truths  of  ethics  and  religion.  But  the 
question  may  at  once  fitly  occur:  Is  it,  then,  intended  first 
to  frame  a  theory,  and  afterward,  under  the  name  of  an  induc- 
tion, introduce  the  mention  of  only  such  facts  as  seem  best  to 
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consort  with  the  theory?  By  no  means :  this  would  be  to  mis- 
use and  falsify  yet  once  more  the  inductive  method.  But,  we 
repeat,  certain  postulates  must  underlie  this,  as  well  as  every 
other  induction.  And  whether  the  induction  be  genuine  and 
successful,  or  not,  will  largely  depend  upon  the  character  and 
use  of  these  postulates. 

A  successful  induction  must  also  be  thorough  and  compre- 
•hensive.  Regarded  as  comprehensive,  it  must  omit  the  con- 
sideration of  no  important  class  of  facts.  To  consider  all  the 
individual  facts  which,  in  reality,  have  a  bearing  upon  the 
question,  would  require  more  than  a  score  of  lifetimes.  But  it 
would  be  as  needless  as  to  consider  every  individual  case  of  the 
use  of  the  Greek  article  in  order  to  understand  the  function  of 
the  article  in  the  Greek  language.  The  induction  will  make 
itself  sufficiently  thorough  only  by  the  utmost  pains-taking  in 
the  discovery  of  the  facts,  and  by  due  skill  in  appreciating  and; 
classifying  them,  and  in  drawing  the  appropriate  conclusions. 
Such  an  induction  must  always,  of  course,  be  candid :  it  must 
regard  such  facts  as  are  adverse  to  its  postulates,  or  to  the 
inferences  to  which  it  seems  itself  to  be  conducting,  with  the 
more  careful  consideration.  It  must  submit  to  only  such  obscur 
rations  and  limitations  of  judgment  as  are  unavoidable ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  ready  to  form  an  opinion  which  is 
not  more  certain  than  accords  with  the  evidence.  It  is  the 
inevitable  fate  of  him  who  follows  the  leadership  of  this  method^ 
that  he  must  by  turns  go  through  all  the  stages  of  probability 
from  the  very  lowest  up  to  an  historic  certainty.  And,  finally, 
the  inductive  method  must  be  furnished  with  all  the  appliances 
of  the  best  modem  scholarship.  Whoever  ranges  through  the 
fields  of  this  scholarship  will  learn  how  wide  and  rich  it  is :  he 
also  will  best  know  what  growths  are  food,  what  flowers,  and 
what  noxious  weeds.  And  by  his  experience  he  should  have 
his  powers  of  discrimination  so  sharpened  as  to  acquire  a  kind 
of  aptitude  for  what  is  noble,  true,  and  good. 

The  true  method  of  inquiry  intp  the  nature  and  origin  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  must,  moreover,  be  historical.  A  com- 
prehensive and  thorough  induction  cannot,  indeed,  be  attained, 
without  the  use  of  the  historical  method.  The  facts  from- 
which  the  induction  must  be  derived  are  historical  facts.  The- 
Bible  itself  is  an  historical  growth,  which  must  be  traced  and! 
understood,  in  large  measure  at  least,  as  are  other  growths  of. 
history.    The  consideration  of  the  Canon — a  most  important 
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consideration  for  a  complete  inductive  doctrine  of  the  Bible  — 
is  an  historical  inquiry.  But  more  than  even  this  is  meant 
when  it  is  a£5rmed  that  the  true  method  of  this  inquiry  must  be 
historical.  For  the  Bible  has  had,  not  simply  a  history  which 
appertains  to  the  origin  of  its  separate  books,  and  to  the  collec- 
tion of  these  books  into  the  so-called  canons  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments :  it  has  also  had  a  history  which  appertains  to 
it  as  a  totality  subsequent  to  the  times  when  these  canons  were' 
respectively  completed.  The  Church  Catholic  has,  indeed, 
never  yet  so  set  forth  the  contents  of  her  common  faith  with 
respect  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  her  Sacred  Scriptures  as 
to  fix  the  definitel  limits  of  her  own  doctrine.  But  the  Church 
has  maintained  a  certain  steadfast  attitude  toward  the  Bible,  — 
an  attitude  which  has  given  such  shape  and  consistency  to  the 
development  of  her  dogmas  and  of  her  life  as  could  have  be^n 
^attained  in  no  other  way.  Precisely  what  are  the  fundamental 
relations  of  the  Church  of  God  to  the  Word  of  God  contained 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  what  have  been  the 
fOpinions  of  the  various  eras  and  places  of  Church  history,  as 
maintained  in  the  writings  of  her  leaders  and  in  the  scattered 
and  fragmentary  notices  of  her  symbols,  it  will  be  our  purpose 
carefully  to  inquire.  But  such  inquiry  cannot  be  undertaken 
without  carrying  into  it  one  postulate  which  helps  to  fix  the 
value  and  to  define  the  bearing  of  the  results  secured.  This 
postulate  is  that  which  underlies  all  the  study  of  the  history 
of  Church  doctrine:  viz..  The  Eternal  Spirit  is  the  constant 
inspirer  and  guide  of  the  Church  in  history.  A  study  of  the 
development  of  the  Christian  consciousness  in  the  important 
historic  lelations  which  it  has  more  or  less  intelligently  assumed 
toward  the  ^Sacred  Scriptures  cannot  fail,  then,  to  confirm  some 
truths  inductively  derived,  and  to  suggest  certain  others,  con- 
cerning the  origin  and  nature  of  those  Scriptures.  In  other 
words,  the  history  of  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the  Church 
toudhing  the  Bible  must  be  consulted  in  order  fully  to  under- 
stand what  the  Bible  is.  ,  It  would  be  arrogance,  and  even 
impiety,  to  assume  that  the  Christian  Church  has  known  noth- 
ing essentially  aright  concerning  the  real  nature  of  her  sacred 
writings.  Such  an  assumption  would  also  contradict  the  truth 
of  history.  No  doubt  modern  criticism  has  for  the  first  time 
taught  us  certain  important  classes  of  facts  regarding  the 
biblical  writings.  It  has  thus  made  it  imperative  that  we 
should  acknowledge  the  falsity  of  many  opinions  held  by  the 
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learned  and  by  the  entire  community  of  believers  during  all 
the  past  history  of  the  Church.  But  these  facts  of  criticism  do 
not  serve  to  reveal  the  entire  nature,  do  not  tell  the  complete 
story  of  the  origin,  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Facts  and 
truths  of  another  kind  lie  hidden  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
community  of  believers.  The  history  of  the  development  of 
this  consciousness  with  respect  to  its  attitude  toward  the  Bible 
^ust  also  be  studied  in  order  to  tell  us  what  the  Bible  really  is. 
Its  origin  was  in  and  through  the  consciousness  of  this  com- 
munity ;  its  real  nature  is  to  be  discerned  only  by  an  appre- 
ciative estimate  of  the  fundamental  relations  which  exist 
between  it  and  this  community.  This  estimate  involves  the 
work  of  tracing  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture 
as  that  doctrine  has  been  essentially  held  (though  never  with 
common  consent  formally  adopted)  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  Church  until  now.  In  this  sense  of  the  word,  then, 
the  true  method  of  investigating  the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture must  be  historical  as  well  as  purely  inductive. 

Furthermore,  the  method  must  include  a  scientific  appeal  to 
the  contents  of  the  Christian  faith  as  expressed  in  those  truths 
of  religion  which  are  most  intimately  concerned.  Such  truths 
are  those  of  the  personality  of  God  the  Redeemer,  revelation, 
inspiration,  God  and  man  as  spirits  standing  in  personal  rela- 
tions, and,  indeed,  the  entire  system  of  such  kindred  truths. 
Without  right  views  concerning  these  truths,  the  true  and  com- 
plete doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture  can  never  be  attained.  This 
statement  follows  from  the  indissoluble  connection  which  exists 
between  the  Bible  as  an  historical  product,  a  concrete  reality, 
and  the  biblical  religion.  It  was  the  biblical  religion  which 
produced  the  Bible.  How,  then,  can  one  understand  what  the 
Bible  is,  as  to  its  origin  and  nature,  without  understanding  the 
elements  contributed  to  it  by  the  ethical  and  religious  ideas  of 
this  religion?  It  is  also  indisputably  true  of  the  Bible,  that  it 
has  been  consecrated  by  certain  uses  which  have  respect  to  the 
development  of  the  religious  life  in  the  individual  and  in  the 
race.  It  is  simple  matter  of  fact,  that  it  has  been  a  storehouse 
for  the  contents  of  faith,  and  a  means,  or  instrument,  of  grace. 
We  cannot  neglect  to  inquire  how  this  is  so,  and  what  is  the 
justification  for  these  traditional  uses  of  the  Bible.  And, 
although  some  parts  of  this  inquiry  can  scarcely  be  put  into 
scientific  form,  yet  they  are  not  for  that  reason  devoid  of  real 
and  great  value.    The  heart  of  the  Church  and  of  the  race 
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may  be  heard  to  beat,  and  its  warm  life  recognized  as  present, 
where  no  exact  anatomical  description  of  the  mechanism  can  be 
given. 

We  have,  therefore,  to  anticipate  the  employment  of  a 
method  of  research  which  ranges  all  the  way  from  the  minutest 
trivialties  of  criticism  to  the  highest  of  ethico-religious  verities. 
The  investigation  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  must  begin  with  the 
inductive  method.  It  must  thus  begin,  because  these  Scrip- 
tures are  concrete  realities,  concerning  which  we  can  get  cer- 
tain information  only  through  the  valid  conclusions  of  criticism. 
This  use  of  the  inductive  method  must  be  carried  as  far  as  it 
can  go,  and  no  subsequent  conclusions  can  be  derived  by  other 
methods  which  can  contravene  its  assured  results.  And  yet 
this  method  can  at  best  give  us  only  very  limited  and  for  the 
most  part  negative  conclusions.  It  is  not  by  such  analysis 
that  we  can  reach  the  life  of  the  Bible.  By  analysis,  however, 
we  do  discover  such  elements  as  a  subsequent  use  of  the  more 
synthetic  method  may  construct  into  a  living  and  organic  unity. 
It  might  almost  be  said  that  the  induction  of  criticism  can  tell 
us  what  the  Bible  is  not,  but  can  only  obscurely  suggest  what 
the  Bible  is.  That  many  diflBculties  are  inseparably  connected 
with  the  use  of  such  a  complex  method,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
And  yet  neither  the  inductive,  nor  the  historical,  nor  the  dog- 
matic and  experimental,  form  of  the  inquiry  can  safely  be 
neglected.  To  neglect  the  most  careful  and  comprehensive 
induction,  would  certainly  vitiate  any  theory  of  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture by  separating  it  from  all  the  evidence  of  indisputable  con- 
crete facts.  But  to  stop  with  this  induction  would  leave  us 
without  any  complete  doctrine,  because  without  the  considera- 
tion of  those  truths  of  history  and  of  ethics  and  religion  in 
accordance  with  which  the  doctrine  must  be  synthetically 
constructed.  Moreover,  it  is  these  ethico-religious  truths  and 
ideas  which  form  the  postulates  that  underlie  the  induction. 
Further  justification  of  this  method  must  be  left  to  the  testing 
which  the  inquiry  itself  will  supply. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  make  a  complete  enumeration  of 
the  postulates  which  will  shape  the  present  inquiry  into  the 
doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture.  These  postulates  will  be  indi- 
cated with  sufficient  clearness  during  the  first  and  inductive 
part  of  the  work,  while  it  will  belong  to  its  second  part  more 
definitely  to  present  and  to  discuss  them.     They  are,  briefly 
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stated,  those  fundamental  truths  of  biblical  religion  to  which 
allusion  has  already  been  made.  Of  these  postulates  the  follow- 
ing three  are,  however,  so  influential,  and  recur  so  frequently, 
as  to  require  their  definite  announcement.  The  reality  of  a 
self-revelation  of  God  in  redemption  is  postulated.  This  is 
a  postulate  which  touches  every  examination  of  the  doctrine  of 
Sacred  Scripture  at  almost  every  point  in  its  course.  In  it 
is  involved  the  possibility  and  the  actuality  of  miracles,  and 
of  inspiration  as  prophecy,  —  the  subjective  miracle.  In  what 
particular  sense  we  must  understand  the  alleged  miraculous 
contents  of  the  Bible,  and  what  we  must  hold  to  be  the  true 
nature  of  prophecy,  will,  of  course,  be  explained  in  the  proper 
place.  But  our  attitude  toward  the  Bible  is,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  close  of  the  investigation,  that  of  believers  in  the 
reality  of  the  supernatural,  and  in  the  historic  fact  of  a  super- 
natural process  of  redemption.  The  infallible  authority  of  Jesus 
Christ  upon  matters  included  in  the  doctrine  of  salvation  is 
also  postulated.  This  postulate  is  not  intended,  nor  will  it  be 
employed,  so  as  to  restrict  the  freest  critical  and  historical  re- 
searches ^  nor  is  it  even  to  be  understood  as  necessarily  includ- 
ing in  itself  the  claim  to  infallibility  on  the  part  of  Christ  with 
respect  to  merely  critical  and  historical  matters.  But  the  pos- 
tulate is  to  be  as  broadly  understood  and  as  cautiously  applied 
as  is  possible  in  consistency  with  a  loyal  attitude  toward  the 
person  of  the  Redeemer.  The  reality  of  those  truths  which 
underlie  the  persistent  and  universal  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
the  Christian  consciousness  is  also  postulated.  Certain  verities 
in  the  life  and  development  of  the  Christian  Church  it  is  impos- 
sible for  merely  inductive  researches  in  criticism  either  to  estab- 
lish or  to  overthrow.  To  such  verities  an  appeal  may  be  made 
with  entire  confidence. 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the 
influence  of  these  postulates  will  be  thought  by  some  to  amount 
to  an  invincible  prejudice.  With  these  objectors  it  will  doubt- 
less give  occasion  to  the  revival  of  the  time-worn  charge  of 
using  the  eirculus  in  arguendo.  To  this  charge,  however,  only 
a  brief  reply  is  necessary,  in  addition  to  that  final  reply  which 
must  be  left  to  the  result  of  the  essay.  Let  it  be  at  once 
frankly  confessed,  it  is  not  proposed  to  inquire  concerning  the 
origin  and  nature  of  the  Bible  as  though  we  were  heathen,  or 
even  disbelievers  in  the  fundamental  verities  of  the  Christian 
religion.     This  inquiry  is  one  which  can  fitly  and  logically 
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follow  only  when  those  verities  have  themselves  been  estab- 
lished and  accepted.  The  work  of  those  who  scientifically 
establish  such  verities  is,  therefore,  the  more  fundamental. 
How,  indeed,  can  an  inquiry  into  the  true  doctrine  of  Sacred 
Scripture  have  any  significance  or  value  for  those  who  do  not 
accept  such  verities?  It  cannot  be  admitted,  however,  that 
the  use  of  these  assumptions  of  faith  afiTords  a  superior  barrier 
against  the  convictions  of  the  brave  and  independent  critic; 
much  less,  that  it  constitutes  a  real  and  degrading  prejudice. 
The  title  of  a  fearless  and  candid  investigator  is  not  to  be  won 
by  denouncing  supematuralism,  and  rejecting  the  authority  of 
Christ ;  nor  is  it  forfeited  by  announcing  one's  supematuralism, 
and  adherence  to  his  authority.  Furthermore,  it  is  proposed  to 
inquire.  What  is  the  Bible?  not.  What  is  the  Christian  religion? 
And,  although  the  answer  to  the  latter  question  undoubtedly 
influences  the  answer  to  the  former,  it  does  so  only  as  some 
necessary  postulates  must  always  influence  historical  and  critical 
inquiries.  Postulates  are  not  to  be  employed  to  pervert  the 
facts,  but  to  give  them  a  rational  explanation.  So  far  as  the 
facts  of  biblical  criticism  are  concerned,  it  will  be  found  that, 
when  once  accepted  as  facts,  they,  in  general,  admit  of  two  ex- 
planations. Of  these  two,  the  one  is  given  from  the  points  of 
view  furnished  by  the  postulates  of  biblical  religion,  the  other 
from  the  points  of  view  furnished  by  conflicting  or  contradic- 
tory postulates.  In  the  region  of  these  postulates,  —  that  is,  in 
the  fundamental  inquiries  of  the  philosophy  of  religion,  —  this 
conflict  must  be  fought  out.  Meanwhile  it  may  be  permitted 
to  make  the  attempt  proposed,  with  the  conviction  that  for  the 
purposes  of  this  attempt  some  things  can  be  taken  for  granted. 
A  certain  legitimate  use  of  the  cireulus  in  arguendo  (if  it  please 
any  objector  so  to  characterize  our  method)  will  secure  for  the 
inquiry  some  of  its  most  valuable  results.  These  postulates 
may  themselves  receive  fresh  proof  of  their  truthfulness  when 
it  is  seen  how  well  they  serve  the  purpose  both  of  builders  and 
of  foundations  in  all  the  process  of  construing  the  facts.  This 
is  the  highest  and  final  test  of  all  such  postulates,  that  they  are 
constantly  verified  anew  by  all  the  facts.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  induction  itself  will  be  not  only  more  complete,  but  also 
more  trustworthy,  if  its  separate  results  arrange  themselves 
into  a  rational  whole,  which  has  obvious  and  even  organic  rela- 
tions with  the  great  divine  kingdom  of  redemption. 

It  remains  only  for  the  introduction  to  state,  in  few  words. 
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what  will  be  the  course  and  order  of  the  subsequent  inquiry. 
The  order  of  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  Bible 
as  Sacred  Scripture  is  fitly  determined  by  the  method  of  the 
inquiry.  According  to  the  method  already  announced,  this 
inquiry  must  begin  with  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  induc- 
tion. The  inductive  part  of  the  work  will  include  an  investi- 
gation, first,  into  the  claims  of  the  Bible,  and,  second,  into  its 
different  classes  of  phenomena.  The  propriety  of  inquiring, 
first  of  all.  What  does  the  Bible  claim  to  be?  will  not  be 
questioned  by  any  who  hold  that  general  point  of  view  which 
was  indicated  by  the  above-mentioned  postulates.  In  this  way 
certain  misconceptions  which  have  falsely  been  attributed  to 
the  Bible  itself  will  be  removed  at  an  early  stage  in  the  in- 
quiry. It  should  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  the  infalli- 
bility of  these  claims  made  by  the  Bible  for  itself  is  nowhere 
advanced  or  assumed  as  one  of  our  postulates.  To  do  this 
would  indeed  be  to  be  guilty  of  a  vicious  and  misleading  cir^ 
euluB  in  arguendo.  The  claims  of  the  Bible  must  be  critically 
examined  as  constituting  one  class  of  those  facts  which  must 
all  be  taken  into  the  account  by  a  complete  induction.  The 
first  part  of  the  inquiry  must  consist,  then,  of  an  exegetical  dis- 
cussion of  these  claims.  But  these  claims  must  then  be  tested, 
and,  if  possible,  corrected  and  amplified,  by  an  examination  of 
all  the  various  orders  of  phenomena  which  have  entered  into 
the  concrete  reality  of  the  Bible.  For  this  purpose  a  somewhat 
artificial  classification  of  the  different  kinds  of  contents  of  the 
biblical  writings  will  be  found  necessary ;  and  the  discussion  of 
these  classes  of  contents  will  be  followed  by  chapters  upon  the 
authoi*ship  of  the  biblical  booksj  their  language  and  style,  and 
upon  the  canon  and  text  of  the  Bible.  In  all  these  discussions 
the  final  intent  and  principal  point  of  view  must  be  kept  stead- 
fastly in  mind ;  viz.,  to  lay  in  a  thorough  and  comprehensive 
induction  the  ^foundations  of  a  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture. 
The  second  part  will  consist,  then,  of  a  critical  examination  of 
all  the  principal  classes  of  phenomena  which  belong  to  the  Bible 
as  a  concrete  and  historic  product.  These  two  parts  will  con- 
stitute the  first  volume,  or  entire  inductive  half,  of  the  work. 

But  the  right  method  of  inquiry  will  not  stop  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  inductive  process.  The  history  and  doctrine 
of  the  Christian  Church  have  their  right  to  be  heard,  and  no 
synthetic  theory  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  Sacred  Scripture 
is  possible  without  receiving  the  testimony  of  this  history  and 
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doctrine.  The  entire  second  volume  will  therefore  proceed 
with  the  inquiry  as  proposed  before  the  tribunal  of  the  ethical 
and  religious  consciousness.  Here  we  shall  have  to  ask  our- 
selves, in  the  third  part,  What  has  the  Church  Catholic  believed 
to  be  true  concerning  the  Bible  ?  and  then,  in  the  fourth  part. 
What  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture  accords  with  all  the  most 
closely  allied  Christian  doctrines,  and  with  the  common  experi- 
ences of  men  in  the  direction  and  growth  of  the  religious  life  ? 
And  should  it  be  found  true  that  the  essential  claims  of  the 
Bible  for  itself  are  not  negatived,  but  rather  confirmed,  by  all 
the  discoveries  of  modern  historical  and  critical  researches,  so 
that  a  certain  view  of  the  biblical  writings  may  be  inductively 
established ;  and  that  this  view  is  further  expanded  and  con- 
firmed by  the  ancient  and  permanent  opinion  of  the  Church 
Catholic,  and  may  be  still  further  expanded  into  a  doctrine,  and 
confirmed  anew,  by  bringing  it  into  its  legitimate  connections 
with  other  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  may  then  be 
found  to  correspond  to  the  experimental  side  of  this  religion, 
—  should  all  this  be  found  true,  then,  indeed,  a  good  degree 
of  confidence  may  be  felt  in  the  result,  as  setting  forth  the 
true  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture.  Then,  also,  the  legitimate 
demands  of  this  essay  will  have  been  satisfied. 

A  shorter  course  than  that  sketched  above  for  reaching  the 
desired  result  would  almost  certainly  leave  on  one  side  con- 
siderations of  great  or  vital  importance  to  the  inquiry.  That 
the  course  chosen  is  so  long  and  intricate,  does  not  depend  upon 
individual  responsibility.  A  reward,  by  the  way,  may  perhaps 
be  found  in  information  and  help  upon  not  a  few  subordinate 
themes  of  biblical  exegesis  and  criticism,  of  the  history  of  the 
Church,  or  even  of  the  philosophy  of  religion  and  systematic 
theology.  This  reward  may  be  sufficient  to  persuade  the 
reader  not  to  grudge  the  amount  of  time  required  for  com- 
passing the  whole  course.  And  if  he  patiently  follow  this 
course,  to  the  end  of  understanding  more  profoundly  the 
inmost  nature  and  heavenly  origin  of  the  divine  Word,  he 
may  consent  to  believe,  that,  considering  the  importance  and 
difficulty  of  the  object,  little  or  no  time  can  be  said  to  have 
been  lost. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

THE  NATUBE  OF  OLD-TESTAMENT    SCRIPTURE  AS  DETERMINED 

BY  THE  TEACHING  OF  CHRIST. 

The  right  dogmatic  point  of  view  for  considering  the  doctrine 
of  Sacred  Scripture  must  be  derived  from  the  doctrine  of  the 
person  of  Christ.  It  is  true,  on  the  one  hand,  that  a  certain  view 
of  the  nature  and  authority  of  that  divine  revelation  which  is 
Bcripturally  fixed  in  the  Bible  determines,  in  large  measure, 
the  view  which  must  be  taken  of  the  Redeemer's  person  and 
work.  But  it  is  also  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  every  Chris- 
tian doctrine  of  the  Bible  itself  must  assume,  as  its  postulate, 
a  certain  view  of  his  absolute  authority  and  infallibility  upon 
truths  of  religion.  It  is  this  postulate,  indeed,  which  furnishes 
the  rare  interest  and  high  importance  that  attach  themselves  to 
all  researches  into  the  nature  of  Sacred  Scripture :  without 
this  postulate,  an  examination  like  the  one  which  we  purpose 
would  sink  to  the  level  of  ordinary  historical  and  archaeological 
researches.  A  certain  ^asi-ethical  preparation  is,  therefore,  an 
indispensable  requirement  for  the  safe  conduct  of  this  part  of 
our  work.  We  are  about  to  inquire.  What  did  Christ  teach 
as  to  the  nature  of  Old-Testament  Scripture?  The  attitude 
of  mind  in  which  the  inquirer  finds  himself,  toward  the  Great 
Teacher  of  religious  truth,  will  necessarily  influence  his  attitude 
also  toward  those  writings  which,  it  is  claimed,  are  in  some 
sense  a  special  testimony  to  him,  and  of  the  value  of  which  he 
himself  testifies.  A  certain  definite  attitude  of  mind  is,  then, 
secured  for  the  examination  of  Sacred  Scripture  by  accepting 
the  view  held  by  the  Church  as  to  the  person  of  Christ.  We 
begin  our  examination  into  the  teachings  of  Christ  with  refer- 
ence to  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  affirming  the 
conviction  that  these  teachings,  so  far  at  least  as  they  are  in- 
volved in  the  doctrine  of  salvation  which  it  was  his  mission  to 
reveal,  are  themselves  indisputably  true. 
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This  conviction  is  not  to  be  regarded,  however,  as  consti- 
tuting a  bias.  For  the  postulate  does  not  necessarily  vitiate 
or  annul  the  critical  quality  and  perfect  candor  of  such  an 
examination  as  is  proposed.  The  postulate  itself  will  have,  in 
determining  all  subordinate  inquiries,  the  force  of  a  demon- 
strated truth  of  Christianity.  But,  furthermore,  the  examina- 
tion will  itself  add  other  proofs  to  the  truth  of  the  very  pos- 
tulate which  underlies  its  entire  course.  And  the  ability  to 
combine  the  firm  tenure  of  this  postulate  with  a  thoroughly 
critical  inspection  of  all  the  facts,  whether  confirmatory  or 
apparently  adverse,  can  be  shown  in  no  other  way  than  by 
the  examination  itself. 

Accepting,  then,  this  postulate,  the  following  subordinate 
inquiries  at  once  present  themselves :  How  far  must  we  look 
upon  the  view  of  Jesus  concerning  the  Old  Testament  as  a 
critical  one  ?  and  how  far  are  we  to  be  bound  in  critical  ques- 
tions by  his  implied  view  upon  such  questions?  And,  further, 
how  far  did  Jesus  teach  his  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture  by 
so-called  accommodation? 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  first  inquiry,  Ro*the  declares :  ^ 
"The  Redeemer  never  claimed  to  be  an  infallible,  or  even  a 
generaUy  precise,  interpreter  of  the  Old  Testament.  Indeed, 
he  could  not  have  made  this  claim.  For  interpretation  is 
essentially  a  scientific  function,  and  one  conditioned  by  the 
existence  of  scientific  means;  which,  in  relation  to  the  Old 
Testament,  were  only  imperfectly  at  the  command  of  Jesus, 
as  well  as  of  his  contemporaries."  Nor  does  the  highest  kind 
of  insight  into  truth,  as  Rothe  goes  on  to  declare,  take  the 
place  of  experience  in  the  art  of  hermeneutics.  And  Meyer, 
in  commenting  upon  Christ's  use  of  Ps.  ex.,  remarks :  *  "  That 
Jesus  did  not  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  superscription  of 
the  Psalm,  is  neither  to  be  used  as  a  proof  of  its  Davidic 
origin,  nor  groundlessly  denied ,  since  an  historical  and  critical 
question  of  this  kind  could  only  enter  into  the  sphere  of  his 
development  as  a  man  and  belonging  to  a  nation,  which  must 
in  general  bear  the  stamp  of  his  own  time."  And  even  Tholuck 
asserts,^  after  having  recalled  the  fact  that  Christ  came  into  the 
world  not  to  disclose  science,  even  the  so-called  theological,  but 
to  utter  and  exhibit  religious  truth  to  humanity:  "If  there 

1  Zur  Bogmatik,  Ootha  1863,  p.  176  f. 

3  Kommentar  iiber  das  Keue  Testament,  Matth&ns,  Oottingen  1864»  p.  407. 

*  Das  Alte  Testament  im  Neuen  Testament,  Qotha  1S77,  p.  52. 
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be,  in  the  discourses  of  Christ  before  us,  no  formal  mistake  of 
hermeneutics,  we  cannot  assert,  before  examination,  the  impos- 
sibility of  such  a  mistake,  any  more  than  of  a  grammatical  fault 
or  a  chronological  error." 

We  should,  indeed,  be  slow  to  admit  the  possibility  that 
Christ  could  be  mistaken  in  critical  questions  concerning  the 
Old  Testament,  provided  that  he  should  definitely  attempt 
the  answer  to  such  questions.  It  is  somewhat  characteristic 
of  Christ,  however,  that  critical  inquiries  rarely  appear  to  have 
entered  the  horizon  of  his  teaching,  or  even,  so  far  as  we  have 
any  evidence,  of  his  thought.  His  silence,  or  rather  his 
reserve,  for  the  most  part  prevents  him  from  being  caught 
in  the  snare  of  these  inquiries.  He  evinces  only  rai'ely,  if  at 
all,  the  consciousness  that  his  doctrine  involves  any  judgment 
upon  matters  of  criticism. 

Certain  cases  are,  however,  found  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus, 
where  the  truth  which  he  proclaims  upon  matters  of  his  religion 
involves,  with  more  or  less  rigor  of  conclusion,  an  opinion,  and 
perhaps  even  a  doctrine,  upon  matters  of  criticism.  So  closely, 
indeed,  are  some  critical  questions  themselves  involved  in  the 
religious  truths  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  such  cases  could 
scarcely  fail  to  occur.  Some  so-called  critical  questions  are 
also  religious  questions :  some,  not  of  themselves  necessarily 
religious,  seem  involved  by  the  discourses  of  Jesus  in  his  doc- 
trine of  religion.  It  is,  then,  by  no  means  all  critical  questions 
touching  the  Sacred  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  which  can 
be  regarded  as  independent  of  the  word  of  Christ ;  for,  while 
he  rarely  or  never  evinces  the  consciousness  of  deciding  a 
specifically  critical  inquiry,  he  does  by  inference  so  answer 
some  such  inquiries  as  to  stamp  them  with  the  characteristics 
of  religious  truth  taught  authoritatively  by  himself.  For  the 
most  part,  however,  there  is  manifest  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus 
neither  conscious  attempt  nor  unconscious  inference,  such  as 
will  serve  indissolubly  to  connect  his  religious  teachings  with 
the  results  of  Old-Testament  criticism. 

But  should  the  further  question  be  asked,  whether  such 
mistakes  of  interpretation  as  seem  not  to  affect  his  religious 
doctrine  (the  so-called  "formal  mistakes  of  hermeneutics,"  of. 
which  Tholuck  speaks)  were  not  perhaps  admitted,  through 
ignorance  or  unstudied  disregard  of  critical  truth,  into  the 
teachings  of  Jesus,  we  wish  to  waive  the  answer  until  these 
teachings  shall  have  been  examined ;  for,  although  the  answer 
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to  this  question  is  not  in  our  mind  doubtful,  the  question  itself 
is  complicated  with  another.  There  are  certainly  many  cases 
where  an  inference  may  be  made  which  shall  imply  that  an 
opinion  upon  critical  questions  is  a  part  of  the  religious  teaching 
of  Jesus.  And  some  investigators  are  by  no  means  cautious 
enough  in  framing  such  an  inference ;  while,  to  frame  an  infer- 
ence as  strong  as  possible,  different  investigators  are  influenced 
by  exactly  opposite  motives.  Some  seek  to  damage  his  authority 
by  committing  it  to  untenable  opinions  on  matters  of  criticism : 
others  seek  to  save  such  opinions  by  confirming  them  by  his 
authority.  But,  in  each  case  of  debate  as  to  the  possibility 
of  Jesus  being  mistaken  upon  a  matter  of  criticism,  the  prior 
question  arises  as  to  the  cogency  of  the  very  inference  by 
assuming  which  the  debate  is  occasioned.  Surely  great  care 
should  always  be  given  to  the  character  of  that  inference  which 
connects  any  doubtful  critical  question  with  the  religious  doc- 
trine of  Christ.  The  testing  of  such  an  inference  causes  us 
to  raise  the  second  of  the  inquiries  mentioned  above :  How  far 
did  Jesus  speak  of  the  Old-Testament  writings  by  so-called 
accommodation  ? 

We  can  neither  accept  nor  reject  indiscriminately  the  prin- 
ciple of  accommodation  in  its  application  to  our  subject.  The 
general  features  of  Christ's  position  toward  the  Hebrew  Sacred 
Scriptures  can  be  delineated  with  sufiScient  exactness.  To 
suppose,  then,  that  he  exhibited  these  features  through  the 
years  of  his  public  ministry,  in  a  form  which  was  merely 
assxmied  and  retained  out  of  deference  to  those  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded,  would  render  his  doctrine  and  conduct  not 
only  historically  inexplicable,  but  morally  indefensible.  Nor 
could  the  supposition  properly  cover  those  inferences  as  to  criti- 
cal questions  which  are  so  closely  connected  with  his  religious 
doctrine  that  they  cannot  be  separated  from  it  without  doing  it 
violence. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  refuse  to  give  the  prin- 
ciple of  accommodation  a  considerable  applicability  to  the 
teachings  of  Christ.  Such  applicability  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with  his  own  human  development,  and  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  circumstances  in  the  midst  of  which  he  taught. 
Jesus  may  speak  as  though  he  held  a  certain  opinion  upon  a 
critical  question  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  yet  the  inference 
may  be  by  no  means  valid  that  he  really  held  this  opinion: 
just  as  all  teachers  of  religious  truth  necessarily  teach  often- 
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times  either  in  forms  that  seem  to  imply  such  an  opinion  upon 
critical  and  historical  questions  as  they  do  not  hold,  or  even 
without  holding  any  opinion  upon  each  question  involved; 
just  as,  also,  all  men  are  compelled  to  express  themselves  by 
implied  opinions  in  popular  speech.  The  questions  as  to  the 
authorship  of  Homer,  for  example,  are  critical  and  historical 
questions.  Each  critic,  when  speaking  as  a  critic,  may  or  may 
not  have  his  opinion  formed  upon  each  question.  But  when 
speaking  as  a  teacher  of  morals,  or  even  in  ordinary  conversa- 
tion, he  may  speak  as  though  he  held  an  opinion  quite  the 
reverse  of  that  really  held.  Any  one,  moreover,  when  speak- 
ing of  Homer,  may  express  himself  as  though  he  were  of  a 
certain  opinion,  when  indeed  he  has  no  intention  of  raising  a 
critical  question,  nor  even  any  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  question. 

It  is  not  intended  to  suggest  that  the  attitude  of  Jesus 
to¥rard  the  Sacred  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  corre- 
sponded to  the  attitude  of  the  average  mind  toward  Homer. 
It  is  insisted,  however,  that  we  are  not  to  force  the  religious 
teaching  of  the  Redeemer  so  as  to  make  it  cover  every  question 
of  Hebrew  history  and  archsBology  with  which  his  discourses 
show  points  of  contact.  The  attempt  to  do  this  degrades  his 
teaching  without  settling  the  critical  questions. 

Moreover,  the  attempt  shows  a  complete  misunderstanding 
of  the  spirit  and  method  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  In  his  use 
of  accommodation  there  is  a  marked  correspondence  between 
his  method  and  the  divine  method  of  instruction  and  discipline 
in  nature  and  in  providence.  We  discover  less  effort  to  force 
the  truth  upon  men  than  to  stir  their  inquiry;  little  care  to 
guard  the  careless  against  misapprehension,  ibuch  care  to  rouse 
them  to  a  true  apprehension.  His  teaching  is  not  a  copy- 
lesson,  but  a  spur  to  industry.  He  puts  no  premium  upon 
sluggishness,  love  of  ease,  or  unquestioning  acceptance  of  tradi 
tional  views  and  modes  of  expression.  The  inquirer,  therefore, 
who  is  fond  of  arguing  that  Jesus  could  not  have  said  this,  or 
have  done  that,  because  he  must  have  known  himself  liable  to 
be  misunderstood,  needs  to  regain  his  lost  insight  by  studying 
the  Gospels  anew.  The  fact  that  there  is  always  more  beyond, 
and  often  much  which  is  contradictory  to  the  popular,  we 
might  almost  say  the  natural^  first  impression,  is  one  of  the 
choicest  and  most,  distinctive  features  of  his  teaching.  To 
the  close  of  his  life  his  own  disciples,  even  the  most  intimate 
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and  familiar  among  them,  did  not  cease  to  misapprehend  him. 
And,  indeed,  how  could  they?  He  was  setting  forth  world- 
wide and  eternal  truths,  in  parabolic  and  enigmatical  form: 
they  were  often  trying  to  test  and  measure  him  by  their  own 
crude  common-sense,  or  by  the  over-refined  subtleties  and  tradi- 
tioilal  literalism  of  rabbinical  conceptions.  He  did  not  change 
his  method :  he  waited  for  his  hearers  to  change  in  the  spirit 
of  insight.  He  called  his  disciples  slow  of  heart  to  believe,  and 
fools,  not  because  he  could  not  have  made  his  own  teaching 
clearer,  but  because  they  did  not  penetrate  the  hull  of  this  teach- 
ing by  words,  and  reach  the  kernel  of  the  revelation  which  the 
words  contained.* 

We  are  not,  then,  prevented  from  a  cautious  use  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  accommodation,  by  the  true  doctrine  of  the  person  of 
Christ:  we  are  rather  compelled  to  this  use  by  the  general 
characteristics  of  his  method  in  teaching.  In  most  cases  of 
so-called  accommodation,  we  cannot  make  a  direct  inference 
as  to  the  opinion  of  Jesus  upon  the  critical  questions  which 
seem  to  be  involved.  We  certainly  find  him  making  use  of 
the  Old  Testament,  in  its  histoiy,  ceremony,  ethical  law,  types, 
and  allegorico-didactic  writing,  as  testimony  to  himself.  The 
inference  is  direct,  that  he  regarded  the  Old  Testament  as  con- 
taining, at  least  in  germinal  and  imperfect  form,  the  divine 
truths  which  it  was  his  mission  to  unfold  and  establish.  But 
the  further  inference  as  to  the  critical  views  which  seem  to  be 
involved  in  this  use  is  usually  much  more  indirect  and  doubt- 
ful. In  making  this  further  inference  two  kinds  of  inquiries 
must  be  made  and  answered.  Inquiry  must  first  be  made  into 
the  interpretation  and  evidences  of  each  passage  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  to  which  Christ  refers  in  his  teaching,  on  its  own 
grounds,  and  apart  from  that  teaching.  The  verdict  of  fact 
from  the  Old  Testament,  upon  its  own  questions  of  criticism, 
must  be  independently  and  fearlessly  taken.  Especial  caution 
must  be  used  in  making  the  inference  that  the  opinion  of  the 

1  Examples  of  what  we  may  caU  carelessness  of  external  misapprehension 
while  usin^  the  divine  method  to  stir  his  hearers  to  the  apprehension  of  in- 
terior truth,  are  not  rare  in  the  teaching  of  Christ.  See  John  1.  62,  iv.  10,  flf. 
H.  Sometimes  one  puzzle  is  explained  by  adding  another :  John  ri.  61,  f. 
Note  also  the  very  gradual  and  almost  seemingly  vacillating  way  Iti  which  Jesus 
taught  his  own  Messiahship;  of  which  fact  the  true  explanation  is  that  given, 
in  refutation  of  the  claim  of  Strauss,  by  Schmid  (Theologie  des  Neuen  Testis 
mentes,  pp.  218-220).  See  also,  especially,  his  declaration  to  his  disciples,  John 
xvi.  25.  Nor  are  such  examples  confined  to  the  Fourtlr  GkMpel,  as  we  shaU  see 
farther  on. 
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Hebrew  Scriptures  upon  its   own   critical  questions  was  un- 
doubtedly also  the  opinion  of  Christ. 

Another  kind  of  inquiries,  which  are  needed  to  limit  our 
inferences,  concerns  the  connection  of  an  inferred  critical 
opinion  with  the  religious  teaching  expressly  designed  to  be 
set  forth.  In  such  cases  the  following  questions  must'  be 
raised :  How  far  is  any  historical  narrative  which  Jesus  uses 
to  illustrate  and  enforce  his  religious  teaching  guaranteed,  as 
to  its  historical  accuracy,  by  this  use  ?  How  far  is  the  original 
intent  of  the  author  of  the  prophecy  which  he  quotes  in  proof 
of  his  mission  assumed  in  the  fact  that  the  prophecy  is  quoted 
as  proof?  How  far  is  the  ethical  truth  which  he  accepts  from 
the  Old-Testament  law  fully  and  formally  accepted,  or  accepted 
substantially  with  an  implied  rejection  of  some  of  its  formal 
elements  ?  In  fine,  it  cannot  safely  be  inferred  that  the  word 
of  Christ  authenticates  any  of  the  Old  Testament  without 
inquiring  in  detail  precisely  what  that  word  authenticates. 
And^  moreover,  his  significant  silence  may  be  almost  as  in* 
structive  as  his  speech. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  our  Christian  estimate  of  the  person 
of  Christ  both  assists  and  limits  our  inquiry  as  to  his  doctrine 
of  Old-Testament  Scripture:  it  does  both,  however,  only  in 
part.  His  authority  is  indeed  pledged  to  a  certain  view  of 
the  relation  of  the  Old  Testament  to  his  person  and  work ;  it 
is  pledged  with  respect  to  certain  possible  conclusions  from 
so-called  critical  inquiries ;  but  the  nature  and  method  of  his 
teaching,  for  the  most  part,  leaves  these  questions  quite  com- 
pletely disconnected  from  his  authority.  The  point  of  view 
which  has  thus  far  been  taken  secures  a  survey  from  an  im- 
pregnable dogmatic  position :  it,  however,  opens  before  us  a 
wide  and  free  domain  of  critical  inquiries.  It  requires,  more- 
over, unceasing  pains  and  trained  skill  in  making  distinctions. 
Let  him,  then,  who  wishes  to  escape  the  pain  and  peril  of  weigh- 
ing difficulties,  or  of  making  adjustments  between  the  results  of 
criticism  and  the  claims  of  Christian  truth,  not  enter  upon  the 
subsequent  examination.  He  wiU  surely  either  pass  through 
its  entire  course  with  the  same  unconquerable  prejudice  with 
which  he  begins,  or  else  quickly  turn  back  with  weariness  and 
disgust.  There  are  no  softly  cushioned  vehicles  to  bear  himi 
along  the  path.  But  if  he  will  endure  the  hardship  of  the 
journey,  he  may  hope  for  the  pillar  of  cloud  always  by  day, 
and  sometimes  for  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night.     For  him  who 
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rejects  the  method  and  results  of  a  minute  examination,  as 
instituted  from  the  right  point  of  view,  there  remain  open 
only  two  courses:  he  may  either,  by  refusing  to  credit  the 
alleged  contents  of  revelation  and  the  divine  authority  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  come  to  an  inevitable  break  with  the 
authority  also  of  Christ ;  or,  by  rejecting  all  attempts  at  the 
discriminations  of  criticism,  he  may  make  the  perilous  venture 
of  committing  the  honesty  and  competency  of  Christ  to  every 
detail  of  these  contents. 

The  working  principle  adopted  is,  then,  that  of  allegiance  to 
the  Redeemer  as  the  Truth :  it  is  proposed,  however,  to  test 
this  principle  by  applying  it  to  all  the  details  of  his  teaching 
upon  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

The  general  attitude  of  Jesus  toward  the  canonical  Hebrew 
Scriptures  is  unmistakable.  Rothe,^  indeed,  denies  that  we 
have  any  ground  for  believing  Jesus  to  have  held  the  view 
'which  attributes  their  origin  to  divine  inspiration.  Rothe 
claims  that  the  only  two  passages  (Matt.  v.  18  and  xxii.  43) 
which  seem  to  indicate  this  view  are  not  decisive.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  there  is,  as  to  the  view  of  Jesus,  a  great  meagre- 
ness  of  direct  and  indubitable  evidence.  The  indirect  evi- 
dence is,  however,  in  certain  respects,  sufficiently  full  and 
conclusive. 

One  form  of  such  indirect  evidence  is  the  fact  that  Jesus 
uses  the  titles  of  Hebrew  canonical  writings  which  were  in 
general  use  among  the  Jews  of  his  day,  and  which  imply  the 
belief  that  these  writings  are  Sacred  Scripture.  Among  such 
titles  are  the  following :  17  ypo.i>V9  oi  ypa<fMi  (John  v.  39,  x.  35 ; 
Matt.  xxvi.  64)  j  6  vofUK  for  the  entire  Old  Testament  (John  x. 
84),  and  the  same  term  for  the  Pentateuch  (Matt.  xii.  6)  ;  h  vo/ios 
«cai  ot  ?rpo^rat  for -the  entire  Old  Testament  (Luke  xvi.  16 ;  Matt. 

xxii.  40);  oi  ypa^al  riov  wpoffitjrQiv  (Matt.  XXvi.  66),  and  ra  yeypofififva 

8t£t  rw  ir/xK^i/roiv  (Luke  xviii.  81).  The  use  of  these  nouns  im- 
plies a  belief  in  the  divine  origin  of  those  writings  to  which 
the  titles  are  applied,  and  the  use  of  the  preposition  &a  implies 
the  belief  that  the  origin  of  the  prophetic  messages  was  by 
inspiration.  Especially  does  the  use  of  the  title  v  yf^^l  (John 
vii.  38,  X.  36)  to  designate  the  entire  Old  Testament  form  at 
least  the  presumption  that  Jesus  acknowledged  the  substantial 
unity  and  divine  origin  of  its  writings  regarded  as  a  whole. 
The  Old  Testament  appears  in  his  view  as  Seriptura  Sacra^ 

1  Zur  Dogmatlk,  p.  178  f. 
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•'  iioxrjiy-^  That  the  writings  quoted  by  Jesus  as  the  Scripture 
corresponded  in  extent,  in  a  general  way,  with  our  canonical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  have  indirect  and  presumptive 
proof,  Luke  xi.  61 ;  where,  in  a  review  of  the  entire  course  of 
Jewish  scriptural  history,  he  includes  as  its  termini,  the  first 
book.  Genesis,  and  the  last  book.  Second  Chronicles,  in  which 
(xxiv.  20  ff.)  the  narrative  of  the  martyrdom  of  Zechariah,  the 
son  of  Jehoiada,  is  found. 

It  is  also  significant  that  our  Lord  apparently  never  makes 
any  reference  to  items  of  history  or  doctrine  in  Jewish  books 
outside  of  the  Canon.  The  alleged  cases  of  such  reference 
will  not  bear  examination.  That  Christ  does  not  quote  from 
an  apocryphal  book  (John  vii.  88),  is  proved  by  the  form  of 
quotation,  ctircv  17  ypcLi>Vy  and  by  the  absence  of  any  such  pas- 
sage from  all  known  uncanonical  books.  Although  the  words 
here  ascribed  to  Scripture  are  not  found  in  the  Old  Testament, 
the  basis  for  the  citation,  as  one  freely  adapting  the  thought 
to  a  new  form  of  expression,  is  laid  in  canonical  writings  like 
Ezek.  xlvii.  1, 12,  and  Zech.  xiv.  8.  As  to  Luke  xi.  49,  the  words 
17  oo^  roG  0€oO  ctircv  are  not  to  be  referred,  as  Meyer  claims,  to  a 
former  saying  of  Christ  himself,  but  are  rather  to  be  regarded 
as  citing  an  epitome  and  also  an  expansion  of  the  truth  con- 
tained in  2  Chron.  xxiv.  18-22  (Alford,  Olshausen,  and  Stier). 
In  Luke  xii.  18  f.  the  reflection  upon  the  uncertain  character 
of  riches  does,  indeed,  seem  to  involve  a  recognition  of  the 
remarkably  similar  thought  in  Sirach  xi.  18, 19 :  even  Stier  sup- 
poses that  we  have  here  a  reference  of  Christ  to  an  apocryphal 
book.  But  the  thought  is  one  recurring  in  literature,  and  is  to 
be  found,  besides  the  passage  in  Sirach,  in  Ps.  xlix.  16, 17,  as 
well  as  Tobias  vii.  9,  and  even  in  Plautus  (Mil.  Glor.  3, 1,  83). 

It  should  be  noticed  also,  in  this  connection,  how  full  the 
discourses  of  Jesus  are  of  echoes,  so  to  speak,  from  the  Old 
Testament;  of  words  and  ideas  not  expressly  quoted  from  it, 
but  which,  derived  from  it  by  familiarity  with  its  contents, 
had  become  the  furnishing  of  his  mind.^ 

In  what  sense,  however,  did  Jesus  regard  the  Old  Testament 
as  pre-eminently  Sacred  Scripture  ?  This  question  can  be  only 
indirectly  answered  by  considering  the  attitude  in  which  he 

^  See  Grimm's  Lezioon,  ypo^^. 

<  As  UlostratioDS  of  this  truth,  compare  Matt.  xi.  11,  with  Zech.  xii.  8 ;  Matt 
zziiL  99,  with  Ps.  cxviU.  26:  Matt,  xxvii.  46,  with  Pa.  xxii.  1;  Lake  xii.  19,  with 
Pa.  xUx.  17;  Luke  xii.  63,  with  Mio.  vii.  6;  Lnke  xxiii.  30,  with  Hos.  x.  8;  Joho 
T.  29,  with  Dan.  xii.  2;  John  viii.  35,  with  Gen.  xxi.  10. 
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places  himself  toward  the  legal  and  prophetic  contents  of  this 
Scripture ;  for  we  have,  as  has  already  been  said,  little  or  no 
direct  teaching  of  any  specific  doctrine  of  such  Scripture, 
whether  as  to  its  nature  and  origin  as  a  written  record,  or 
as  to  the  inspired  personality  of  its  authors.  The  doctrine 
of  Christ  as  to  the  Old  Testament  becomes  dependent,  then, 
upon  the  questions:  In  what  sense  did  he  consider  himself 
to  be  fulfilling  its  law  and  its  prophecy?  and,  further,  in 
what  sense  did  he  teach  that  this  law  and  these  prophecies 
were  of  divine  nature  and  authority? 

The  answer  to  the  above-mentioned  questions  requires  a  full 
consideration  of  the  teaching  of  Christ  in  his  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  Matt.  v.  17  fif.  In  this  passage  he  defines  his  position 
with  relation  to  certain  contents  of  truth  which  he  designates 
as  "the  law  and  the  prophets"  (6  vofw^  kcI  oL  wpo<l»jTaL).  The 
sphere  covered  by  these  words  is,  according  to  Grimm,  the  doc- 
trine of  morals  delivered  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  ethical  and 
ethico-religious  teachings  of  Moses  and  the  prophets.  It  must 
be  admitted,  as  Grimm  declares :  "  In  the  New  Testament  the 
law  is  not  rarely  mentioned  in  such  manner  as  that  the  speaker 
or  writer  is  looking  at  its  ethical  portion  alone,  as  the  portion 
which  is  primarily  and  perpetually  valid  among  Christians  also, 
while  he  is  not  concerned  with  things  ritual  and  civil,  as  those 
which  were  written  for  Jews  alone."  Moreover,  in  this  case,  as 
Meyer  admits :  "  the  moral  precepts  of  the  law  offered  them- 
selves most  naturally  to  Christ  for  citation."  Grimm's  defini- 
tion is,  however,  undoubtedly  too  restricted ;  for  the  distinction 
of  the  law  into  ethical,  ritual,  and  civil,  is  entirely  modem,  and 
not  in  place  in  this  connection.  We  are,  therefore,  to  regard 
the  phrase  as  a  summary  for  the  entire  Old-Testament  revela- 
tion.^ 

With  reference  to  these  contents  of  truth,  Christ  defines  his 
mission  both  negatively  and  positively.  It  is  his  purpose  not 
to  abrogate  (KaToXwro*)  the  Old-Testament  Scriptures.^  To  use 
a  figure  of  speech  as  old  as  Theophylact,  Christ  does  not  intend 
to  rub  out  and  destroy  the  sketch  in  shadow-lines  before  him, 
but  with  true  and  ideal  art  will  fill  it  in  to  the  completion  of 
the  picture. 

It  is  his  mission,  as  positively  defined,  to  fulfil  the  law  and 

1  For  the  true  view,  see  Schinid,  Theologie  des  Neuen  Testamentes,  p.  222;  and 
Cremer,  Worterbuch  der  neutestamentlichen  Gracitat.    Compare  Luke  xvi.  16. 

2  Vi  8iia  piHvare  (Grimm),  and  see  the  same  use  of  the  word  in  the  "  Memora- 
bilia," iv.  4, 14,  of  abrogating  the  civil  laws;  in  similar  meaning,  2  Mace.  ii.  22. 
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the  prophets.  According  to  Grimm,  the  promise  to  "  fulfil  the 
law  "  (irXrfpQxrai  tov  FOfiov)  means,  "  to  render  perfect  the  doctrine 
of  morals  handed  down  in  the  Mosaic  law,  —  a  thing  which 
Jesus  teaches  by  the  examples  brought  forward  in  verses  21-48, 
that  he  will  accomplish  in  such  manner  as  to  supply  to  the 
precepts  of  the  Mosaic  law,  accommodated  as  they  were  to 
the  nature  of  a  ruder  age,  that  meaning  which  is  required  by  the 
idea  of  true  virtue,  and  which  is  especially  adapted  to  a  more 
perfect  order  of  affairs."  In  this  case,  again,  the  definition  of 
Grimm  is  too  restricted.  It  is  true  that  all  the  examples 
chosen  by  Jesus  to  illustrate  his  own  meaning  are  drawn  from 
the  moral  precepts  of  the  Mosaic  law,  while  the  Plerosis  of 
the  rest  of  the  law  and  of  the  prophets  in  general  is  not  here 
dwelt  upon  in  detail.  But  this  restriction  of  the  illustrations 
is  doubtless  due  to  the  immediate  purpose  of  Jesus  to  instruct 
the  hearers  who  then  surrounded  him.  He  wished  to  guard 
against  false  views  and  practices  which  might  arise  among  his 
followers  to  give  disturbance,  and  against  the  charges  which 
his  enemies  were  likely  to  bring  forward.  He  wished  also  to 
place  upon  record  his  own  view  of  his  entire  relation  to  the 
Old-Testament  economy.  The  extent  of  the  contents  covered 
by  the  term  6  vofjuoq  koX  d  npwftirjrai  is  covered  also  by  the  promise 
to  fulfil.  We  know,  furthermore,  from  his  subsequent  deeds 
and  teachings,  that  he  claimed  to  fulfil  this  economy  in  a  much 
wider  sense  than  is  allowed  to  the  words  by  this  interpretation 
of  Grimm.  Not  only  the  ethical  ideal  of  the  Mosaic  law,  but 
also  the  ethical  and  predictive  contents  of  prophecy,  were, 
according  to  his  claim,  fulfilled  by  Messiah.  The  ceremonies, 
types,  and  typical  ideas,  the  principles  and  larger  facts,  as  well 
as  certain  more  minute  historical  events,  the  entire  tendency 
and  final  purpose,  of  the  Old-Testament  Scriptures,  were  to  be 
made  full  to  completion  by  Christ.  The  wAiJ/ocDoris,  or  fulfilling^ 
of  the  law  and  the  prophets  here  spoken  of  is,  then,  rather  as 
Meyer — in  substantial  accord  with  a  long  list  of  trustworthy 
commentators  —  asserts,  "  the  fulfilling  of  the  entire  Old- 
Testament  revelation  .  .  .  through  the  establishing  of  their 
absolute  contents,  so  that  nothing  more  is  now  lacking  to  that 
which  they  ought  to  be  according  to  the  divine  ideas  lying  at 
the  foundation  of  their  commands.  .It  is  the  complete  develop- 
ment of  their  ideal  reality  out  of  the  positive  form  in  which 
they  are  historically  confined  and  limited."  (iw  loco.^ 
The  perfecting  of  the   Old  Testament  which  Christ  here 
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undertakes  has  reference,  then,  to  its  essential  contents  and 
final  purpose,  and  is  to  be  accomplished,  not  only  in  his  teach- 
ing, but  in  his  deeds  as  well.  But  the  abrogating  of  such 
essential  contents  is  not  to  be  expected  of  him  either  by  his 
teaching  or  by  the  influence  of  his  life;  although  a  certain 
cessation  of  the  Old  Testament  as  to  its  temporal  form  is 
elsewhere  distinctly  taught. 

Christ  proceeds  (verse  18)  to  assert,  with  that  solemn  assev- 
eration which  distinguishes  his  estimate  of  his  own  authority 
from  that  of  the  other  teachers  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
permanent  value  and  applicability  of  all  the  Old-Testament 
Scriptures  regarded  in  their  ideal  reality  and  absolute  contents. 
Thus  regarded  and  applied,  these  Scriptures  are  never  to  pass 
away:  not  until  the  end  of  this  dispensation,  he  expressly 
declares ;  and  not  after  its  close,  for,  although  he  does  not  thus 
expressly  declare,  his  words  imply  that  view  of  the  perpetuity 
of  the  law  which  is  elsewhere  taught  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  law  regarded  as  love  and  righteousness  continues  in  force 
in  the  world  to  come  (1  Cor.  xiii.  13 ;  1  Pet.  i.  25 ;  2  Pet. 
iii.  13) ;  and,  as  Delitzsch  has  said,  '•'•  the  righteousness  of  the 
new  heaven  and  the  new  earth  will  be  no  other  than  that 
taught  here."  Of  this  ideal  reality,  and  of  these  absolute  con- 
tents, not  even  the  most  minute  portion,  though  seemingly  most 
insignificant,  shall  be  abrogated  or  fail  of  fulfilment.  The  jot 
and  the  tittle  are  an  inseparable  part  of  an  indelible  page. 

The  Hebrew  Scriptures  are,  then,  asserted  by  Christ  to  have 
certain  contents  of  perpetual  obligation,  —  a  perpetuity  and  an 
obligation  which  extend  to  the  minute  details  of  their  contents. 
Nor  can  we  doubt  that  their  perpetuity  and  obligation  were 
connected  in  his  mind  with  a  certain  view  of  their  origin  and 
nature,  and  were  therefore  regarded  as  bestowing  a  divine 
quality  upon  the  writings  themselves.  It  is,  however,  the 
economy  of  the  Old-Testament  revelation,  regarded  as  fixed 
and  contained  in  the  Old-Testament  Scriptures,  which  he  here 
primarily  authenticates.  The  germinal  doctrine  of  Sacred 
Scripture  given  us  in  these  words  is  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  rabbinical  views  of  his  own  day.  Nor  does  it  afford  a  root 
for  a  growth  into  any  theories  of  verbal  or  mechanical  inspira- 
tion, or  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Old  Testament  in  its  historical 
narratives  or  details  of  doctrine,  except  so  far  as  these  details 
of  history  and  doctrine  are  themselves  authenticated  elsewhere 
in  the  teaching  of  the  fiedeemer.     How  little  he  himself  re- 
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garded  the  jot  and  tittle  of  either  the  law  or  the  prophets,  in 
their  literal  construction  and  changing  form,  is  made  apparent 
by  various  occasions  of  his  instruction,  and  by  his  whole  at- 
titude of  life.  We  find  in  this  instruction  and  attitude  the 
fullest  exemplification  of  the  principle,  "  The  letter  killeth,  but 
the  spirit  giveth  life." 

The  basis  and  germ  of  a  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture  which 
distinguishes  between  absolute  contents  of  truth,  and  imperfect 
form  relative  to  the  pedagogic  purposes  of  those  contents,  is 
given  us  in  this  primary  teaching  of  Christ.  For  the  illustra- 
tions which  are  used  to  enforce  the  validity  and  perpetuity  of 
the  ethical  contents  of  the  Mosaic  law,  themselves  imply  the 
fallibility  and  transitoriness  of  its  form.  The  reasoning  is  of  a 
kind  which  works  in  two  directions.  In  making  the  argument 
which  ascribes  the  qualities  of  the  contents  to  the  origin  and 
nature  of  the  writings  that  contain  them,  we  are  also  compelled 
to  ascribe  the  qualities  of  the  form  to  the  origin  and  nature  of 
the  same  writings.  Elements  of  ideal  and  absolute  truth  are, 
then,  to  be  found  in  the  ethical  portions  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  as  well  elements  of  imperfect  and  fallible  form :  the  one 
are  to  be  attributed  to  the  divine  revelation,  through  chosen 
media;  the  other,  to  the  human  imperfections  in  those  media. 
The  Sacred  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  contain  the  in- 
fallible :  but  the  form  in  which  they  contain  the  infallible  is  not 
necessarily  infallible  ;  at  least,  this  teaching  of  Christ  gives  us 
no  warrant  for  saying  that  it  is  so.  It  would  rather  decidedly 
discredit  such  a  statement. 

Moreover,  it  is  plain  that  Jesus  assumes  his  own  authority  to 
distinguish  between  what  is  absolute  and  enduring  and  what  is 
relative  and  imperfect.  But  the  difficult  question  with  believers 
— the  question  which  has  driven  large  numbers  into  the  most 
untenable  forms  of  the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture  —  is  this 
one:  How  shall  we,  with  safety,  make  in  detail  the  same 
distinction  ?  To  this  question  the  subsequent  discussion  must 
furnish  at  least  a  partial  and  approximate  answer.  At  the 
present  stage  of  the  inquiry  it  will  suffice  to  reply :  To  a  certain 
large  extent,  the  disciple  can  follow  the  guidance  of  his  Master. 

The  attitude  assumed  by  Jesus  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
is  maintained  throughout  his  subsequent  discourses.  It  is  by 
this  attitude  that  he  teaches,  for  the  most  part  inferentially, 
his  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture.  We  must  inquire,  then,  more 
definitely :  What  is  the  doctrine  of  Jesus,  first,  so  far  as  it  is 
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embodied  in  his  view  of  his  own  ttXiJ/miktis  of  the  law;  and, 
secondly,  so  far  as  it  is  embodied  in  his  view  of  his  own 
irXi;pw(rt5  of  the  prophets? 

Certain  passages,  however,  occur  which  re-assert,  although 
in  different  form,  the  general  attitude  of  Christ  toward  the 
entire  Old-Testament  Scriptures.  In  the  declaration  of  Matt. 
xi.  13  the  law  is  looked  upon,  rather  on  its  prophetic  side,  just 
as  in  Matt.  v.  17  the  prophets  are  looked  upon  rather  on  their 
ethical  and  legal  side ;  and  accordingly  the  general  designation 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  reversed,  and  6  i/o/ios  ^  ol  irpo(f>^(u  be- 
comes ol  irpw^rjTajL  koX  6  vofio^.  Moreover,  in  Matt.  v.  17  the 
primary  intention  is  to  assert  the  endurance  of  the  absolute 
contents  of  the  Old  Testament,  while  in  Matt.  xi.  13  it  is  to 
assert  the  cessation  of  their  fallible  form.  The  point  of  view, 
however,  is  not  essentially  different:  only  the  aspect  of  the 
object  presented  has  changed.  In  neither  passage  is  any  thing 
said  to  depreciate  confidence  in  the  divine  origin  and  unbroken 
perpetuity  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  so  far  as  the  truths  re- 
vealed in  their  ethical  enactments,  legal  ceremonies,  t}T)ical 
rites,  and  prophetic  utterances  are  concerned.  It  is  at  the 
same  time  taught  that  all  these  Scriptures  are  also  in  some 
sort  of  only  limited  and  fading  value.  Generically  above  the 
order  of  the  Old  Testament  stands  the  new  order  which 
Messiah  comes  to  introduce ;  so  much  higher,  indeed,  that, 
on  the  logical  maxim  which  Maldouatus  has  quoted  in  this 
connection,  minimum  maximi  majuB  est  maximo  minimi.  This 
declaration  puts  the  disciple  of  Christ  in  a  position  to  criticise 
the  Old-Testament  Scriptures  with  free  use  of  the  light  which 
has  come  to  him  in  Christ ,  while  at  the  same  time  his  faith  is 
bound  to  the  ideal  moral  and  religious  elements  of  the  Old 
Testament  by  the  declaration  of  Matt.  v.  17. 

The  two  declarations  touching  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  and 
the  prophets,  by  which  we  may  orient  ourselves  with  respect 
to  the  sacred  Hebrew  writings,  are  given  in  their  moral  and 
logical  connection  by  Luke  (xvi.  16,  17).  In  this  passage 
verse  16  is  to  be  regarded  as  subordinate  to,  and  preparatory 
of,  verse  17.  How  Luke  came  to  place  two  declarations,  which, 
superficially  interpreted,  seem  contradictory,  in  such  a  fiim 
logical  connection,  is  a  question  for  criticism  to  determine. 
But  whatever  the  historical  connection  may  have  been,  and 
whether  Luke  designs  to  place  them  in  historical  connection 
at  all  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  truths  of  Matt.  v.  17  and 
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i.  18  admit  of  being  ethically  and  logically  connected  in  the 
relations  given  them  by  Luke.  Although  the  law  and  the 
prophets,  the  entire  economy  which  is  scripturally  fixed  in 
the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  respect  to  form  and 
temporary  relations,  endure  only  until  John  Baptist  i  yet  of 
their  ethical  and  spiritual  reality,  of  their  absolute  and  ideal 
contents,  not  an  item  is  to  be  lost.^ 

So  also  in  Luke  xvi.  29-81,  Jesus  does  not  teach  simply, 
as  Meyer  supposes,  that  the  law  and  the  prophets  are  the 
appointed  means  to  penitence,  but  rather  a  much  wider  truth. 
He  implies  that  the  entire  Old-Testament  economy  makes  an 
appeal  for  the  same  moral  and  religious  activities  of  penitence 
and  faith  for  which  he  himself,  by  his  resurrection,  will  make 
an  appeal ;  and,  further,  that  the  attitude  of  heart  which  leads 
to  the  rejection  of  the  former  appeal  will  not  be  changed  by  the 
latter.  Such  hearts  as  will  not  hear  the  truth  of  Moses  and 
the  prophets  will  not  be  persuaded  by  one  risen  from  the 
dead.  The  righteousness,  the  attitude  of  heart  toward  God 
and  man,  demanded  by  both  forms  of  divine  revelation,  is 
essentially  the  same.  Men  are  saved  by  repenting  and  being 
persuaded,  whether  through  hearkening  to  the  essential  truth 
of  law  and  prophecy  or  to  its  embodiment  in  the  resurrection  of 
Messiah. 

With  this  general  view  of  the  economy  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  words  of  Christ  to  the  Samaritan  woman  (John 
iv.  22)  also  correspond.  Salvation  is  indeed  **  of  the  Jews " 
Qk  twv  *Iov8(uW),  but  the  present  form  of  it  is  about  to  cease 

(^€px€r€Li  utpa  KoX  vvv  ^artV), 

We  receive  a  further  hint  in  Matt.  vii.  12,  as  to  the  more 
specific  sense  in  which  Jesus  regarded  the  Mosaic  law  as  of 
divine  origin  and  unbroken  perpetuity,  and  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  his  own  TrXi/poKri?  of  it  was  to  come  about.  The  same 
conception  of  the  ethical  elements  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
manifest  in  the  teaching  of  Matt.  xxii.  84-40 ;  Mark  xii.  28-31 ; 
Luke  X.  25-27 :  in  these  passages  love  is  declared  to  be  the 
conditioning  principle  of  all  the  contents  of  both  the  law  and 
the  prophets  regarded  as  concrete  divine  commands.  The 
quotations  of  Deut.  vi.  6  and  Lev.  xix.  18  place  the  concep- 
tion of  righteousness  which  Jesus  held  in  accord  with  the  con- 
sentient voice  of  the  Hebrew  prophets ;  though  we  are  scarcely 
warranted  in  saying  that  he  '*  attached  himself  directly  to  the 

1  See  Meyer  on  Luke  xvi.  16  i. 
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prophetic  conception  of  the  law  in  Deuteronomy."  ^  To  the 
teachers  of  both  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  only  one  law 
is  known ;  and  no  consciousness  of  any  distinction  between  a 
Jehovistic  and  an  Elohistic  Torah,  or  a  priestly  and  a  prophetic 
law,  anywhere  emerges.  Nor  is  such  a  distinction  even  ob- 
scurely referred  to  in  any  of  the  passages  cited  above:  the 
distinction  is,  however,  clearly  made  between  the  fundamental 
moral  principles  in  which  the  special  enactments  dependently 
inhere  (^Kpifmrai)  and  the  special  enactments  themselves.  The 
latter  are  relatively  depreciated.  In  the  same  manner  (Matt, 
xxiii.  23)  are  the  purely  moral  injunctions  of  Mic.  vi.  8  and 
Hos.  xii.  6  exalted  by  Christ,  and  the  punctilious  keeping  of 
the  law  of  tithes  (Lev.  xxvii.  80)  is  relatively  depreciated. 

The  distinction  between  the  absolute  and  the  relative  applies 
to  the  entire  Mosaic  law,  to  its  distinctively  ethical  as  well  as 
its  confessedly  ceremonial  parts.  Especially  does  the  attitude 
in  which  Christ  places  himself  to  one  of  the  ten  divine  words 
of  the  Decalogue  instruct  us  upon  this  point.  His  teaching 
and  conduct  with  respect  to  the  Mosaic  law  of  the  sabbath  were 
a  chief  point  of  controversy  between  the  Redeemer  and  the 
rabbis.  Although  he  might  have  based  his  reply  to  their  com- 
plaints on  the  ground  that  their  own  tradition  for  the  observ- 
ance of  the  sabbath  was  not  plainly  warranted  by  the  Mosaic 
law,  and  so  simply  have  taught  the  inapplicability  of  the 
rabbinical  tradition  to  himself  and  his  disciples,  he  chooses  to 
occupy  much  higher  ground.  The  ground  which  he  chooses 
to  occupy  covers  the  whole  question  of  his  attitude  toward  the 
Mosaic  law.  The  act  of  his  disciples  in  plucking  and  rubbing 
out  the  corn  (Matt.  xii.  1-8 ;  Mark  ii.  23-28  j  Luke  vi.  1-^) 
could  only  be  placed  in  apparent  contradiction  with  the  law  of 
Exod.  xvi.  22  f.  or  Lev.  xxiii.  14 ;  while  it  was,  according  to 
Lightfoot  and  others,  undoubtedly  contrary  to  rabbinical  tra- 
dition. Christ  does  not,  however,  lay  emphasis  upon  this  fact. 
In  placing  himself,  by  the  challenge  of  high  and  unequivocal 
language,  above  the  sacred  place  and  the  ethico-ceremonial 
enactment  of  the  Mosaic  law  concerning  the  sacred  feast,  he 
confirms  his  former  teaching  as  to  his  attitude  toward  the  Old- 
Testament  Scriptures.  He  recognizes  the  truth,  that,  in  ful- 
filling every  jot  and  tittle  of  their  law,  he  must  allow  to  pass 
from  obligation,  as  a  part  of  that  law,  many  of  its  special  enact- 
ments, observances,  and  established  points  of  view.     Our  chief 

I  Article  Bible,  in  the  Kncyclopsedla  Britannica,  ninth  edition. 
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interest,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  is  to  observe  the  attitude  which 
Christ  assumed  toward  the  whole  question  involved.  His  atti- 
tude is  not  that  of  the  inquirer  into  the  applicability  of  the 
ethical  enactments  in  an  ancient  law:  it  is  rather  that  of  a 
teacher  introducing  and  applying  a  new  norm  or  moral  code 
for  the  observance  of  the  moral  and  religious  truths  contained 
in  the  law.  The  same  attitude  toward  the  sabbatic  provisions 
of  the  Mosaic  law  is  uniformly  maintained  by  Christ  (Matt.  xii. 
9-14 ;  Mark  iii.  1-6 ;  Luke  vi.  6-11,  xiii.  10-17,  xiv.  1-6 ;  John 
V.  17  ff.)*  '^^^  absolute  contents  are  distinguished  as  embodied 
in  their  changing  form ;  and  "  doing  well "  is,  as  says  Meyer, 
declared  to  be  ^^  the  moral  norm  for  the  rest  and  labor  of  the 
sabbath.'' 

In  his  argument  with  the  Jews  concerning  circumcision  and 
the  sabbath  (John  vii.  19  ff.))  Jesus  seems  to  assume,  in  part,  the 
historical  and  critical  point  of  view,  and  to  base  the  validity 
of  his  argument  upon  that  point  of  view.  He  seems  to  imply 
that  the  institution  of  circumcision  is  not  Mosaic  but  patri* 
archal,  and  therefore  has  priority  of  claim  over  the  institution 
of  the  sabbath;  and  that  the  Jews  themselves  recognize  this 
truth  whenever  they  —  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  Moses, 
which  has,  on  account  of  this  very  priority  and  prior  sanctity 
of  circumcision,  adopted  it  —  administer  the  rite  of  circumcision 
on  the  sabbath  day.^  Amplificatur  dignita»  circumciMonis  rc' 
9peetu  sabbati^  quo  ilia  sit  antiquior  udeoque  potior  (Bengel). 
We  observe,  then,  that,  in  ascribing  circumcision  and  the  whole 
Mosaic  law  to  Moses,  Jesus  neither  implies  any  distrust  as  to 
its  divine  origin,  nor  directly  pronounces  upon  the  authorship 
of  the  Pentateuch.  As  to  the  elements  of  its  authorship,  how- 
ever, two  important  conclusions  concerning  his  opinion  may  be 
gathered  from  this  teaching.  It  is  implied  that  certain  ethico- 
cereraonial  requirements  were  incorporated  into  the  Mosaic  law 
on  the  ground  of  their  previous  observance.  Somewhat  which 
is  "of  the  fathers"  (^k  twv  variptaii)  has  become  incorporated 
into  the  law  popularly  said  to  be  given  by  Moses ;  and  such  is 

^  We  connect  (somewhat  doubtfully)  Ua  tovto  forward  with  ovx  vn  as  Bengel, 
Lathardt,  Meyer,  and  Alford  have  done.  In  case,  however,  a  period  is  placed 
after  Uk  rovro  connecting  it  with  davfia^erc,  or  if,  the  punctuation  remaining  the 
same  as  that  adopted  here  (so  Tischendorf),  we  accept  the  interpretation  of  Winer 
(8c«  rovTv,  bt  it  known  to  you  Moses  gave,  etc.  —  Grammar,  7th  ed.,  §  7,  sect.  3);  the 
clause  ovx  Sn  .  .  .  waripttv  becomes  parenthetic,  and  the  force  of  our  argument  is 
somewhat  weakened.  It  is  not,  however,  by  any  means  destroyed.  Jesus  then 
parentheticaUy,  and  not  as  a  basis  for  his  argument,  makes  this  quasi-critical 
statement. 
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also  the  conclnsion  of  critical  inquiry.  It  is  also  implied  that 
the  ethico-ceremonial  rite  of  circumcision  had  superior  sanctity 
to  the  legal  enactment  of  the  sabbath,  and  that  this  sanctity  has 
its  ground  in  historical  priority.  This  view,  if  it  does  not  in- 
volve a  decision  as  to  the  dependence  of  the  narrative  of  Gen. 
ii.  2,  8,  upon  the  sabbatic  law  in  the  time  of  Moses,  certainly 
seems  to  suggest  the  critical  view  upon  the  question  of  de- 
pendence. And,  further,  the  whole  argument  is  so  plainly  ad 
hominem^  and  in  the  direction  of  an  eflfort  to  correct  the  insanity 
of  rabbinical  traditionalism  in  its  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
through  what  we  may  call  a  critical  and  rational  view  of  the 
origin  and  nature  of  that  law,  that  the  entire  incident  is  quite 
unique  in  the  history  of  Jesus. 

The  same  distinction  between  absolute  contents  of  ethical 
truth,  diplomatically  fixed  in  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  the  relative  an^  imperfect  form  in  which  those  con- 
tents are  manifested,  underlies  another  teaching  of  Christ  (Matt. 
xix.  3-12,  and  Mark  x.  2-12).  He  is  asked  to  define  himself 
with  respect  to  a  question  in  dispute  between  the  two  chief 
rabbinical  schools  of  Hillel  and  Shammai,  and,  as  the  form  of 
the  question  would  indicate,  with  the  expectation  that  he  would 
declare  himself  for  the  school  of  Shammai.  But  his  reply  places 
his  doctrine  above  that  of  the  schools,  and  also  above  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Mosaic  law  itself.  The  ethical  principle  of  mar- 
riage, as  it  is  found  expressed  in  the  very  structure  of  male  and 
female,  is  maintained  to  be  of  divine  origin ;  the  form  of  its 
contract  and  dissolution  as  provided  for  in  the  Mosaic  law  is 
abrogated.  We  observe,  also,  that  the  ethical  principle  is  de- 
tected and  called  forth  from  its  envelopment  in  the  obscurest 
regions  of  history ;  while  the  form  of  the  precept  is  abrogated, 
although  plainly  laid  down  in  the  written  law.  The  fact  of 
the  original  divine  creation  of  male  and  female  as  narrated 
Gen.  i.  27,  and  the  declaration  of  the  original  divine  law  of 
marriage  as  given  Gen.  ii.  24,  which  is  probably  to  be  regarded 
as  a  reflective  remark  of  the  author  (I3~^l!  being  a  customary 
phrase  to  introduce  such  remarks),  are  spoken  of  as  indicating 
the  divine  will  and  doctrine ;  while  to  the  regulation  of  divorce 
as  provided  in  Deut.  xxiv.  1,  only  the  force  of  a  temporary  and 
permissive  decree  of  Moses  is  given.  And,  further,  the  act  of 
joining  man  and  woman  in  marriage  is  ascribed  to  God ;  while 
the  act  of  separating  those  thus  joined,  although  referred  to  its 
source  in  the  express  provision  of  the  Mosaic  law,  is  contrasted 
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with  this  divine  act,  and  is  regarded  as  the  faulty  work  of  man. 
Thus  does  Christ  again  show  his  recognition  of  certain  faulty 
and  fleeting  elements  in  even  the  ethical  provisions  of  Mosaism, 
—  a  recognition  formerly  made  in  the  case  of  the  Mosaic  law 
of  retaliation  (Matt.  v.  88  f.). 

We  cannot,  to  be  sure,  charge  upon  Moses,  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  a  faultiness  of  moral  judgment  which  would  prevent  us 
from  considering  him  as  the  inspired  medium  of  a  divine  reve- 
lation in  the  form  of  legal  enactments.      The  word  used  by 
Christ  with  reference  to  the  act  of  Moses  (hrirpoffGi)  seems 
rather  to  place  the  human  lawgiver  in  some  sort  at  that  divine 
point  of  view  from  which  such  concessions  are  regarded  as  a 
necessary  part  of  the  divine  historic  discipline.    But  we  cer- 
tainly must  recognize  the  fact  that  the  doctrine  of  the  pedagogic 
and  concessive  nature  of  the  Old-Testament  economy  is  here 
taught.     The  principle  of  an  historic  growth  from  the  inferior 
to  the  superior,  of  a  passage  through  a  region  of  moral  obscu- 
rity and  intellectual  darkness  into  one  of  comparative  light, 
must  be  largely  drawn  upon  in  the  attempt  to  understand 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.     This  principle 
is  here  distinctly  avowed;  and  having  once  admitted  it,  in 
accord  with  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  we  are  at  liberty  to  use  it 
as  far  as  need  be  without  contravening  his  other  teachings. 
Christ  did  not  regard  the  Old-Testament  economy  of  law  as 
free  from  even  moral  imperfections  and  blemishes.    We  cannot 
say,  before  examination,  that  any  of  its  entire  economy  is  freer 
than  the  so-called  law  of  Moses.    The  ethical  contents  of  the 
Old  Testament  may  possibly  all  be  regarded  as  pedagogically 
accommodated  to  the  low  moral  condition  of  the  people. 

In  his  controversy  with  the  Sadducees  (Matt.  xxii.  23-83 ; 
Mark  xii.  18-27 ;  Luke  xx.  27-39),  Christ,  although  not  pro- 
nouncing clearly  upon  the  morality  of  the  Levirate  law  of 
marriage,  seems  to  regard  it  from  the  point  of  view  already 
indicated.  He  regards  it  as  being,  even  in  the  concessive  form 
given  to  this  ancient  Oriental  requirement  by  the  Mosaic  law, 
a  temporary  expedient  of  imperfect  morality.  In  this  case 
again  does  the  Great  Teacher  slightly  pass  over  the  express 
provisions  of  the  Old-Testament  Scriptures,  in  order  that  he 
may  make  clear  some  hidden  and  only  implied,  but  absolute 
and  abiding,  truth  which  they  contained.  In  this  case  again 
we  see  the  same  pains-taking  to  break  the  shell  of  form,  and 
reveal  the  kernel  of  reality. 
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The  same  distinction  between  contents  of  absolute  truth,  and 
imperfect  formal  elements  which  encompass  and  hold  these 
contents,  is  found  in  the  attitude  of  Jesus  toward  the  cere- 
monial parts  of  the  Mosaic  law.  The  distinction  between  the 
ceremonial  and  the  ethical  parts,  as  such,  is,  indeed,  nowhere 
found  in  his  teaching,  and  is  decidedly  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  legal  writings.  The  ceremonial  itself  is  symbolically  eth- 
ical: it  has  contents  of  absolute  and  eternal  religious  truth. 
But,  like  the  more  distinctively  ethical  portions  of  the  law,  it 
has  these  contents  not  unmixed  with  formal  elements  of  imper- 
fect and  temporary  characteristics.  It  is  on  the  ground  of  this 
distinction  that  the  Mosaic  law  in  general  is  (Matt.  xv.  1~20 ; 
Mark  vii.  1-16)  at  the  same  time  contrasted  with  the  tradition 
of  the  elders,  and  also  itself  indirectly  accused  of  being,  in  re- 
spect to  the  subject  of  tradition,  upon  the  same  unstable  ground. 
The  quotation  by  Christ  of  two  passages  from  Exod.  xx.  12,  and 
xxi.  16,  which  are  here  (Matt.  xv.  3  and  Mark  vii.  10)  thrown 
together  into  one  sentence,  is  introduced  by  Matthew  with  the 
words  6  yap  ^€os  ^cTciAaTo  Xeyoiv,  and  by  Mark  with  the  words 
Mwvcrrj^  yap  etwev.  Christ  may  have  introduced  his  quotation 
with  words  uniting  both  these  forms.  In  any  case,  the  divine 
origin  of  the  law  seems  assumed  in  his  form  of  introducing 
these  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament ;  for  even  in  Mark 
the  yap  of  verse  10  refers  to  the -words  iV  ^yrok^v  tov  ^coG  of  the 
preceding  verse,  and  in  both  Matthew  and  Mark  the  special 
command  of  the  law  securing  honor  to  parents  is  declared  to 
be  a  divine  word  of  enduring  obligation  (17  ivrokrf  tov  $€w.  Matt. 
XV.  8 ;  and  6  X6yo9  tov  ^coS,  Mark  vii.  18).  As  such  a  divine 
word  of  enduring  obligation,  the  moral  precept  of  the  Mosaic 
law  is  opposed  to  the  rabbinical  tradition,  which,  planting  itself 
upon  a  ceremonial  law  touching  the  washing  of  the  person 
and  garments  (Lev.  xv.),  was  held  to  be  of  special  importance 
(Lightfoot),  and  which,  perhaps  on  the  ground  of  injunctions 
like  those  contained  in  Deut.  iv.  14  and  xvii.  10,  had  become 
more  important  with  the  Pharisees  than  even  a  command  of 
the  Decalogue.  While  assuming  the  divine  origin  of  the  Mo- 
saic law,  Jesus  here  shows  that  he  is  ready  to  place  certain  of 
its  precepts,  as  ceremonial  enactments,  on  a  level  with  the  tra- 
dition of  the  elders.  And,  although  the  regulations  of  the 
Mosaic  canon  concerning  food  are  not  expressly  spoken  against 
(Matt.  XV.  10, 11),  the  application  of  Christ's  teaching  to  them 
is  unmistakable  (Meyer).    The  contrast,  then,  between  a  moral 
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command  or  precept,  an  AroXi;  or  Aoyos  toD  tfeoO,  which  is  of  diyine 
origin  and  abiding  obligation,  and  a  ceremonial  observance  of 
temporary  force,  is  applied  by  Christ  to  the  contents  of  the 
Old  Testament;  and  this  contrast  does  not  depend  upon  the 
distinction  between  the  moral  and  the  ceremonial  portions  in 
themselves,  but  rather  upon  the  distinction  between  elements 
of  one  kind  and  elements  of  another  kind  which  are  found  in 
both  moral  and  ceremonial  portions. 

Christ,  indeed,  bids  the  cleansed  leper  (Matt.  viii.  4 ;  Mark 
i.  44 ;  Luke  v.  14)  comply,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  with  the 
specifications  of  the  Mosaic  law  as  found  Lev.  xiv.  2  f .  As  to 
his  motive  m  issumg  this  command,  some  doubt  exists  owing 
to  the  doubtful  reference  of  avroU.  The  apparent  motive  is  to 
furnish  a  proof  to  the  people  that  the  leper  is  really  healed. 
The  opinion  of  Chrysostom,  that  Christ  designs  to  furnish  a  wit- 
ness of  his  adherence  to  the  Mosaic  law,  is  obviously  wrong.^ 
He  rather  suffers  the  observance  of  the  ceremony,  and  com- 
mands the  act,  not  on  its  own  account,  but  for  the  sake  of  its 
bearing  on  his  own  ministry. 

On  the  contrary,  Christ  seems  to  take  a  hostile  position  to- 
ward the  ceremonial  law  of  fasting  (Matt.  ix.  14-17;  Mark 
iL  18-22;  Luke  v.  83-39).  But  the  ideal  reality  and  absolute 
contents  of  even  this  part  of  the  Mosaic  law  are  not  left  unful- 
filled. The  religious  thought  and  feeling  which  appropriately 
express  themselves  in  the  ceremonial  observance  are  recognized 
and  provided  for  in  the  permissive  attitude  of  Christ  toward  the 
Mosaic  law  of  fasting.  His  illustrations  (Matt.  ix.  16,  17)  not 
only  place  the  ceremony  of  fasting  where  the  Apostolic  Church, 
following  him,  placed  it ;  but  they  also  teach  plainly  the  broader 
principle  that  in  general  the  ancient  forms  of  the  Mosaic  law 
are  —  as  being  imperfect  and  faulty,  and  as  having  accomplished 
their  pedagogic  uses  —  to  be  abrogated.  Like  a  single  flash  of 
lightning  do  we  see  the  words  of  Mark  vii.  19  —  which  the 
author  of  the  Gospel  understands  Jesus  to  speak,  '^  purging  all 
meats,''  — illumine  the  whole  field  of  the  ceremonial  law. 

Nor  is  the  point  of  view  changed  when  Christ  instructs 
the  people  (Matt,  xxiii.  23)  to  follow  all  the  institutions  of  the 
Pharisees  in  so  far  as  they  were  the  successors  of  Moses  in  the 
expounding  of  his  law.  This  instruction  was  designed  for  only 
very  brief  application ;  since  the  seat  of  Moses,  on  which  the 

^  So  Fritzsche:  "  Haec  autem  dixit  at  turbae  testaretur  so  magni  facere  Moses 
institata." 
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Pharisees  had  oflScially  placed  themselves,  was  soon  to  be  taken 
down.  In  the  name  of  the  eternal  moral  law  he  charges  the 
same  people  not  to  be  guilty  of  the  crime  of  the  Pharisees,  — 
a  crime  essentially  the  same  in  all  ages,  and  whose  essence  is 
self-righteous  hypocrisy. 

By  repeated  quotation  of  Hos.  vi.  6  (Matt.  ix.  13,  xii.  7), 
that  view  of  the  law  is  espoused  which  is  frequently  expressed 
in  the  Old  Testament  itself  (Isa.  i..  11-17;  Ps.  xl.  6-8, 1.  8-23; 
Mic.  vi.  6-8),  and  which  teaches  the  worthlessness  of  all  observ- 
ances of  concrete  enactments  as  compared  with  the  pruaciples 
of  righteous  conduct. 

We  conclude,  then,  from  a  complete  survey  of  his  doctrine, 
that  Christ  taught  the  existence  in  the  Mosaic  law  of  two  sets 
of  elements,  which  possess  contrasted,  and  in  some  respects 
mutually  exclusive,  characteristics.  This  law  has  contents  of 
absolute  truth,  real  and  abiding  words  of  God ;  but  it  has  also 
contents  of  imperfect  and  faulty  concrete  enactments.  And, 
moreover,  we  must  distinguish  between  the  contents  of  truth, 
and  those  formal  and  relative  elements  which  serve  to  hold, 
and  even  to  conceal,  these  contents.  As  to  the  nature  of  the 
writings  in  which  both  these  sets  of  elements  appertaining  to 
Mosaism  are  fixed,  we  are  left  almost  wholly  to  make  our  own 
inferences.  The  writings  are  indeed  called  Sacred  Scripture. 
The  plainest  inference  is,  that  the  writings  are  sacred  because 
they  contain  sacred  contents  of  revealed  moral  and  religious 
truth.  But  if  the  qualities  of  divine  origin  and  authority  are 
to  be  inferred  for  the  writings  in  which  these  contents  of  truth 
are  fixed,  the  qualities  of  human  imperfection  and  faultiness 
must  also  be  inferred  for  the  same  writings.  In  other  words, 
we  have  on  the  authority  of  Christ  no  warrant  for  declar- 
ing the  writings  of  Mosaism  to  be  sacred  in  any  sense  or  to 
any  degree  which  does  not  follow  from  the  sacredness  of  the 
law  they  contain.  And  the  sacredness  of  this  law  is,  on  the 
same  authority,  not  such  as  to  secure  it  from  the  charge  of 
imperfection  and  faultiness  when  compared  with  an  absolute 
standard. 

And,  further,  although  Moses  is  obviously  regarded  as  the 
chosen  medium  for  revealing  the  divine  words  fixed  in  certain 
sacred  writings  of  the  Hebrews,  no  doctrine  of  his  inspiration 
as  a  writer  of  Scripture  is  taught.  God  is  indeed  said  to 
speak  in  the  divine  words  which  issue  as  legal  institutions  or 
enactments  from  Moses.    Yet  how  little  ground  can  here  be 
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found  for  any  detailed  doctrine  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
writings  of  Mosaism,  the  most  conspicuous  example  offers  a 
convincing  proof.  (See  Matt.  xxii.  23-33,  and  parallel  pas- 
sages.) The  quotation  of  the  words  recorded  as  spoken  by 
Jehovah  to  Moses  at  the  bush  is  differently  introduced  by 
each  of  the  three  Synoptists.  The  declaration  which  Matthew 
makes  Christ  give  as  "  the  thing  spoken  by  God  saying,"  Luke 
prefaces  with  the  words,  "  but  that  the  dead  are  raised,  even 
Moses  indicated  at  the  bush,  when  he  saith ; "  while  Mark,  in 
this  passage,  as  not  infrequently,  seems  somewhat  to  harmonize 
the  two  others  by  standing  between  them.  "  Did  ye  not  read  in 
the  book  of  Moses,  at  the  bush  how  God  spake  to  him  saying," 
are  the  words  which  introduce  the  quotation  in  Mark.  That 
the  citation  contains  only  "Rabbinical  dialectic,"  as  Strauss 
and  others  have  maintained,  and  that  we  can  argue  nothing* 
from  it  as  to  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  touching  the  Word  of  God 
in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  is  manifestly  false.  The  falsehood 
of  this  view  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  records  of  the  SjTiop* 
tists,  when  harmonized,  clearly  show  that  Jesus,  in  some  form 
of  quotation,  attributed  the  word  of  Exod.  iii.  6  to  Jehovah. 
It  is  significant,  however,  that  one  of  the  Synoptists,  and  that 
one  Luke,  should  say  of  the  doctrine  of  the  words  quoted, 
"Moses  indicated  [c/iijwcrci/]  it ; "  especially  since  the  argument  in 
Luke  seems  to  turn,  as  the  particle  koI  (verse  37)  informs  us, 
upon  the  view  that  Moses  was  the  teacher  of  the  doctrine* 
(So  also  Mark,  while  Matthew  lets  this  point  entirely  slip.) 
Nor  can  this  identifying  of  the  medium  of  divine  truth  with 
the  source  of  that  truth  in  God,  receive  here  its  customary 
explanation.  (For  example,  compare  Matt.  xv.  4  with  Mark 
vii.  10.)  For,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Old-Testament 
narrative,  the  words  of  Exod.  iii.  6  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
spoken,  or  indicated  through  teaching,  by  Moses,  in  the  same 
sense  in  which,  in  general,  the  inspired  speaker  or  writer  may 
be  said  to  speak  the  words,  or  indicate  the  teaching,  of  God. 
The  Old-Testament  point  of  view  seems  to  have  been  that 
Jehovah  addressed  these  words  to  Moses  with  an  audible 
voice,  and  during  an  actual  and  open  vision  of  a  bush  ons 
fire.  The  form  of  quotation  employed  in  Luke  is  not,  then^. 
a  simple  identifying  of  the  writer  of  revealed  truth  with  the* 
source  of  the  revelation,  but  a  lowering  of  the  point  of  viewi. 
Moses  can  be  said  to  be  the  author  of  these  words  only,, 
^^narrando  so.  quod  dixerat  Dew*"  (Grotius).      We  have  here 
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only  the  statement  that  a  divine  word  of  truth  concerning 
the  resurrection  had  come  by  Moses,  and  been  recorded  in  the 
book  bearing  his  name;  for  the  popular  and  uncritical  use 
which  is  here  made  of  the  words  **  in  the  book  of  Moses  " 
(iy  TQ  piphf  MoxvcrccDs)  will  not  permit  us  to  press  them  in  favor 
of  any  particular  theory  of  the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch, 
The  highest  form  of  revelation  and  inspiration  known  to  the 
rabbinical  view  of  Hebrew  Sacred  Scriptures,  the  form  in  which 
Jehovah  is  said  to  speak  directly  to  Moses  the  words  recorded 
as  Jehovah's  own,  does  not,  so  far  as  any  thing  is  here  taught 
by  Christ,  escape  the  conditions  which  belong  to  revelation 
and  inspiration  in  general. 

We  are  left,  then,  to  infer  even  the  inspiration  of  the  medium 
of  revelation  as  an  effect  of,  and  a  preparation  for,  the  revela- 
tion received  by  him.  As  to  the  fact  and  qualities  of  inspira- 
;tion,  when  transferred  by  a  figure  of  speech  from  the  medium 
•of  revelation  to  the  record  of  the  revelations  made,  we  have, 
t>esides  the  bare  titles  applied  to  Sacred  Scripture,  no  informa- 
tion from  Christ  applicable  to  the  legal  contents  of  the  Mosaic 
law. 

We  have,  however,  to  notice  further  that  the  Mosaic  law 
contains  prophetic  as  well  as  legal  contents.  Indeed,  its  cere- 
monial portions  are  in  general  regarded  as  symbolic  and  pro- 
phetic; its  more  distinctively  ethical  portions  are  given  in 
shadow-lines  anticipatory  of  the  ai'tist  who  is  to  fill  them  in 
with  the  completed  picture.  What  it  was  in  the  Mosaic  law, 
regarded  upon  its  prophetic  side,  which  Christ  undertook 
especially  to  authenticate,  we  learn  from  his  charge  against 
the  unbelieving  Jews  (John  v.  45).  The  very  Moses  upon 
whom  they  had  set  their  hopes  of  Messianic  salvation  through 
zealous  obedience  to  his  law,  was  their  accuser ;  for  he  had 
written  concerning  Christ,  not  only  in  the  seemingly  prophetico- 
Messianic  words'Of  Deut.  xviii.  15,  but  in  all  the  Messianic  types 
and  promises  of  the  Pentateuch,  that  is,  in  the  Messianic  con- 
tents of  the  books  which  bear  his  name.  But  in  this  declara- 
tion the  prophetic  inspiration  of  the  medium  of  such  divine 
Messianic  promises  and  predictions  is  clearly  implied;  the 
corresponding  quality  is  also  ascribed  by  inference  to  the 
writings  thus  composed.  It  is  not  taught,  however,  that 
these  sacred  Messianic  portions  of  the  Pentateuch  were  com- 
posed by  one  having  a  self-conscious  intuition  of  the  mean- 
ing of   his  work.      Moreover,  by  the   terms    of    his  charge 
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against  the  Jews  (for  ipawart,  verse  89,  is  to  be  considered  as 
indicative  rather  than  imperative),  Jesus  implies  the  same  dis- 
tinction with  which  we  are  now  familiar.  They  were  caught 
and  entangled  in  the  form ;  the  contents  of  truth  which  they 
should  reach,  but  did  not,  were  the  real  testimony  to  himself. 
Christ  does  not  find  fault  with  them  for  diligent  study  of  their 
Sacred  Scriptures:  he  does  accuse  them  of  folly  and  sin  in 
idolizing  the  written  word  while  neglecting  its  ideal  contents 
of  truth.  . 

From  the  same  point  of  view  must  we  interpret  the  argument 
of  John  X.  84  S.  The  design  of  Christ  is. not,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  to  clear  himself  of  the  charge  of  blasphemy:  it  is 
rather  to  convict  his  opponents  of  captiousness,  inexcusable 
and  even  unconsciously  blasphemous,  in  making  the  charge. 
Jesus  had  spoken  of  God  as  his  Father  in  such  way  that  the 
Jews  correctly  understood  him  as  implying  that  he  was  in  some 
special  sense  vlo9  rod  ^coD,  and  were  about  to  stone  him.  But 
he  reminds  them  of  certain  premises  which  they  would  accept : 
viz.,  that  their  law  represented  (Ps.  Ixxxii.  6)  the  theocratic 
judges,  whom  the  divine  word  had  constituted  such  with  an 
official  call,  as  receiving  from  Jehovah  the  title  "  gods ,  '•  and 
that,  as  all  admitted,  the  Scripture  in  this  case,  as  generally, 
could  not  be  deprived  of  its  authority.  What  a  captious  false- 
hood was,  then,  their  charge  of  blasphemy  against  him,  who, 
although  consecrated  and  sent  into  the  world  for  a  far  loftier 
divine  mission,  had  only  by  inference  called  himself  the  Son  of 
God !  This  argument  is  thus  far  designedly  concessive :  it  in- 
volves, however,  by  concession,  a  certain  view  of  the  nature  of 
the  Old-Testament  economy  and  Scriptures.  The  argument  con 
cedes  that  the  dignitaries  spoken  of  as  gods  TPs.  Ixxxii.  6 ,  Exod. 
xxi.  6,xxii.  28)  were  constituted  such  by  divine  authority  (o  Aayo9 
lycycro  rov  O&jv)  :  this  would  be  true  whether  we  refer  the  title  to 
Gentile  rulers  (De  Wette  and  Ewald)  or  to  the  judges  of  Israel. 
In  either  case  the  term  Elohim  is  not,  as  Ewald  supposes, 
ironical.  The  argument  further  concedes  that  this  scripture  — 
Christ  here  coinciding  with  the  point  of  view  held  by  the  Jews 
—  cannot  be  abrogated  (Xv^mi)  or  rendered  of  no  authority 
and  effect.  To  what  this  concession  refers,  we  learn  by  consult^ 
ing  Matt.  v.  19.  But  below  this  argument,  which  we  may  call 
designedly  superficial  and  an  argumentum  ad  hominern^  lies  yet 
another.  They  had  stickled  for  the  letter  of  their  law,  and  had 
been  confuted  by  an  argument  based  on  that  very  letter  of 
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which  they  would  make  use  to  convict  him.  They  had,  how- 
ever, no  real  sympathy  with  the  higher  contents  of  truth  in 
that  scripture  which  they  made  haste  to  defend.  Its  "  norma- 
tive and  judicial  authority  "  was  to  be  preserved  by  believing 
in  Messiah.  To  these  Messianic  contents  of  the  law,  then,  did 
the  divine  indestructible  authority  especially  apply. 

The  doctrine  of  Christ  as  to  the  origin  and  nature  of  the 
distinctively  prophetic  contents  of  the  Old-Testament  Scriptures 
may  be  inferred  from  his  own  discourses  with  considerable  dis- 
tinctness and  completeness.  In  what  sense  we  are  to  under- 
stand  that  fulfilling^  of  the  prophets   (irXiJpoKrt?  rlav  trpwf>'qTSiv)^   to 

which  he  refers  (Matt.  v.  17),  we  are  not  left  in  doubt,  although 
the  illustrations  given  in  Matthew  refer  only  to  the  contents 
of  the  law,  Christ  believed  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  and  in  the  reality  of  their  predictions ;  but  he  adopted 
the  typical  view  of  their  prophecy,  and  placed  the  emphasis  of 
his  teaching  upon  those  Messianic  ideas,  utterances,  and  even 
events  of  history,  which  left  their  truth  only  in  shadow-lines 
to  be  filled  in  by  himself.  It  is,  therefore,  as  received  through 
inspired  servants  of  God,  and  as  in  part  diplomatically  fixed 
by  them,  that  the  written  contents  of  the  prophetic  portions 
of  the  Old  Testament  are,  on  the  authority  of  Christ,  to  be 
called  Sacred  Scripture.  The  illustration  and  proof  of  the 
different  elements  of  this  statement  must  be  blended  in  our 
examination,  but  they  need  not  be  confused. 

The  words  of  Christ,  when  he  drove  out  the  profaners  of  the 
temple,  show  his  accord  with  the  moral  feeling  expressed  in 
Isa.  Ivi.  7  and  Jer.  vii.  11.  But  his  own  death,  considered  as 
prophetically  anticipated,  he  regards  from  the  first  of  his  min- 
istry as  the  final  purpose  of  it  all  (see  Matt.  ix.  16  and  Meyer's 
note ,  John  i.  29,  ii.  19,  iii.  14). 

Toward  the  close  of  his  life  his  teaching  upon  the  truth  that 
his  own  death  was  prophetically  anticipated  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment becomes  more  clear  and  unmistakable  (Luke  xviii.  81-34, 
xxii.  37,  xxiv.  27, 44-47).  The  sufferings  and  death  of  Messiah 
were,  as  Jesus  believed,  not  only  implicitly  taught  and  plainly 
foreshadowed  in  the  Old  Testament ;  but  these  were  even  the 
more  important  and  central  truths  predicted  of  himself,  with 
the  fulfilment  of  which  the  prophecy  of  the  former  dispensation 
should  come  to  its  complete  realization  in  both  idea  and  his- 
tory. All  the  things  written  by  the  prophets  with  reference  to 
the  Son  of  man  will  be  perfected  by  his  sufferings,  death,  and 
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resurrection  (xviii.  81).  These  culminating  events,  looked 
upon  as  comprehending  his  entire  mission,  comprehend  also  all 
which  was  written  in  Sacred  Scripture  concerning  that  mission. 
Furthermore,  the  ideal  and  historic  connections  between  him- 
self and  Hebrew  prophecy  cannot  be  a  matter  of  mere  coinci- 
dence or  similarity  of  picturesque  representation.  What  has 
been  written  must  be  fulfilled  (see  the  Set  TrkrjpioO^ojL  of  Luke 
xxiv.  44,  and  the  Set  TcXco-^vat  of  Luke  xxii.  87,  and  comp.  Matt. 
XX vi.  64).  It  is  the  indestructible  divine  purpose,  that  the 
things  written  in  prophetic  Hebrew  Scriptures  shall  be  brought 
completely  to  pass  in  himself.  This  declaration  is  obvit)Usly 
dependent  upon  the  belief  that  the  predictive  contents  of  Scrip- 
ture were  the  work  of  the  same  Eternal  Spirit  whose  mind  was 
also  made  manifest  in  his  own  correlative  words  and  deeds. 

Jesus  seems  to  have  had  especially  before  his  mind  that 
greatest  of  all  the  Messianic  prophecies,  where  the  figure  of  the 
suffering  servant  of  Jehovah  is  introduced  by  the  greatest  of 
all  the  prophets  of  Isfael ;  viz.,  Isa.  lii.  18-liii.  12.  This  is  clear 
from  the  fact,  that,  while  dwelling  upon  the  last  verse  of  this 
prophecy,  his  vision  sweeps  in  one  glance  so  broad  a  field  that 
he  can  announce  in  general  terms:  The  thinffs  concerning  me 
have  reached  their  fulfilment  (Luke  xxii.  87).  It  was  doubt- 
less upon  this  prediction  of  the  fate  of  the  servant  of  Jehovah 
that  he  dwelt  much  in  thought,  when  after  his  resurrection  he 
opened  the  mind  of  his  disciples  to  comprehend  the  Scriptures 
(xxiv.  44  f.).  Of  the  reality  of  prophetic  inspiration,  and  of 
the  existence  of  predictive  contents  v%  the  Hebrew  prophetic 
writings,  we  cannot  presume  that  Jesus  had  any  doubt. 

How  far,  however,  his  doctrine  of  prophecy  involves  the 
belief  that  any,  even  of  the  most  distinctively  Messianic  utter- 
ances, have  their  primal  and  historic  reference  solely  to  himself, 
we  are  not  directly  informed.  We  have  abundant  indirect 
proof,  however,  that  Christ  held  in  most  instances  the  typical 
view  of  inspired  prophecy.  We  have  little  proof  that  in  more 
than  one  or  two  instances  at  most  he  claimed  for  the  prophecy 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  as  applied  to  himself  any  other  than 
this  secondary  fulfilment.  In  the  case  of  Christ  and  prophecy, 
the  ideal  is  the  truest,  most  substantially  real. 

Considered  as  throwing  light  upon  this  question,  the  inter- 
pretation of  Luke  xxii.  87  becomes  one  of  the  most  significant 
pieces  of  minute  grammatical  exegesis  in  all  the  extent  of  the 
Synoptic  Gospels.     With  reference  to  Isa.  liii.  12,  the  declara- 
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tion   is   made,    ravro  ro  ytypofi/jiivoy  Set  rcXcor^vcu  ly  ^/mx  ;    and   the 

ground  (yap)  of  this  specific  declaration  is  then  given  in  the 
further  general  declaration :  Kal  yap  ra  irepi  ifiov  t4Xjik  c^a.  The 
question  at  once  arises,  What  is  the  contrast  here  suggested? 
Is  it  between  those  Scriptures  which  have  reference  to  Christ 
and  other  Scriptures  not  having  this  reference ;  or  is  it  between 
that  fulfilment  of  these  Messianic  prophecies  which  he  is  to 
accomplish  (which,  therefore,  makes  them  to  be  concerning 
himself)  and  that  other  fulfilment  of  the  same  prophecies  which 
makes  them  concern  the  ones  to  whom  they  had  only  primary 
and  historic  reference?  To  this  question  we  answer  with 
Meyer,  although  against  Luther,  Calvin,  Bengel,  Olshausen, 
De  Wette,  Bleek,  and  others :  The  latter  contrast  is  the  one 
suggested  and  made.  This  answer,  although  opposed  to  the 
weight  of  authority,  is  made  with  considerable  confidence,  on 
the  following  grounds :  (1)  The  fact  that  the  to  yeypafi/xtyw  of 
the  first  sentence  has  no  personal  limitation,  while  rcXco-^mi  is 
limited  by  h  ifjMt,  suggests  the  view :  Jesus*  believed  that  a  proph- 
ecy not  primarily  written  of  himself  might  still,  in  the  highest 
and  completest  manner,  be  fulfilled  in  himself.  (2)  The  specific 
form  of  ra  ircpl  ^/aoO  seems  to  set  the  indefiniteness  of  the  unlim- 
ited TO  yeypofifihoy  into  yet  stronger  contrast.  (8)  And  finally, 
the  connective,  koI  yap  —  the  force  of  which,  as  Meyer  truly  says 
most  commentators  have  neglected  —  shows  that  Jesus  was 
thinking  of  the  "subject  of  the  historic  meaning  of  the  pas- 
sage as  being  another  than  himself,  and  one  of  whom  he  himself 
is  the  antitype."  « 

But,  if  this  exegesis  be  correct,  Christ  implicitly  accepts  and 
teaches  the  typical  view  of  prophecy  with  reference  to  Isa.  lii. 
13-liii.  12,  —  a  passage  which  is  generally  admitted  to  be  one  of 
the  most  clearly  Messianic.  In  his  view,  this  Messianic  passage 
was  not  necessarily  such  because  he  was  himself  alone  the  one 
who  gave  it  its  historic  and  primary  fulfilment.  He  teaches 
that  the  prophets  have  predicted  the  sufferings,  death,  and 
final  triumph  of  the  servant  of  Jehovah ;  and  not  simply  in 
single  passages  of  their  books,  but  all  these  things  have  been 
written  in  the  law  of  Moses  and  in  the  Psalms,  as  well  as  in 
the  Prophets  (Luke  xxiv.  44).  These  all  are  also  concerning 
himself:  they  are  so  because  he  gives  to  them  their  highest, 
final,  and  comprehensive  fulfilment.  In  Christ,  his  sufferings 
and  death  and  resurrection,  they  are  all,  in  their  absolute  mean- 
ing and  ideal  contents,  to  the  last  jot  and  tittle  fulfilled.    Who 
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this  servant  of  Jehovah  was  in  the  historic  significance, — the 
suffering,  dying,  and  yet  triumphing  One  of  the  awfully  sweet 
and  majestic  utterance  of  the  ancient  inspired  writer,  —  Christ 
does  not  give  an  opinion.  The  question,  as  says  Meyer,  is  inde- 
terminate (beruht  avf  6ich) :  it  may  safely  thus  be  left.  Criti- 
cism, both  ancient  and  modern,  has  been  much  disturbed  and 
thrown  into  confusion  over  it ;  but  by  answering  the  question 
according  to  his  light  the  critic  does  not  disturb  the  teaching 
of  Christ.  There  are,  indeed,  difficulties  which  accompany 
any  answer  to  this  question  of  criticism ;  but  no  other  answer 
has  greater  difficulties  than  the  one  which  makes  the  passage 
in  Isaiah  directly  and  solely  Messianic.  The  view  of  Delitzsch, 
"  who  thinks  that  Messiah  stands  objectively  before  the  mind 
of  the  writer,"  is  no  freer  from  either  critical  or  dogmatic  diffi- 
culties than  the  view  of  Ewald,^  who  derives  this  conception  of 
the  suffering  servant  of  Jehovah  from  the  condition  of  the 
pious  Jewish  people  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  as  specifically 
applied  and  illustrated  in  the  case  of  some  martyr  prophet 
whose  person  we  cannot  to-day  accurately  distinguish.  Had 
some  questioner  of  the  time  of  Jesus  asked  of  him  as  did  the 
eunuch  of  Philip,  "I  pray  thee,  concerning  whom  speaketh 
the  prophet  this?  concerning  himself  or  concerning  some  other 
one?"  Jesus  would,  it  is  likely,  have  answered  as  did  Philip 
(Acts  viii.  34  f.). 

We  are  not  left,  however,  to  a  confessedly  difficult  choice  in 
the  exegesis  of  one  passage,  for  our  information  respecting  the 
view  of  Christ  upon  the  nature  of  Hebrew  prophecy  and  its 
fulfilment  in  himself.  With  one  or  two  possible  exceptions,  aU 
liis  references  to  the  prophetic  contents  of  the  Old-Testament 
Scriptures  appear  to  be  made  from  the  same  point  of  view. 

The  titl#  "  he  that  cometh,"  6  ipxofuvo^y  taken  probably  from 
Ps.  xl.  6,  8  (perhaps  also  from  Ps.  cxviii.  26  with  reference  to 
the  words  of  Deut.  xviii.  15),  and  appropriated  by  Christ 
(Matt.  xi.  2  ff.  and  Luke  vii.  18-23),  must  be  understood  as  a 
lypical  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  So  also  the  fulfilment  which 
Christ  as  6  ipx6/ityoi  gives  to  certain  prophetic  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament;  for  example,  Isa.  xxxv.  6  f.  and  Ixi.  1.  The 
title  of  the  rejected  stone,  which  was  made  the  head  of  the 
comer  (Ps.  cxviii.  22  f.),  he  espouses  in  the  same  manner 
(Matt.  xxi.  42;  Luke  xx.  17),  while  quoting  Sacred  Scripture 

with    the    introductory   phrase,   OvBiwore  aveyvwrt  iy  rati  ypcuJKus, 

^  Die  Propheten,  etc.,  III.  pp.  27  f.  and  89  f. 
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Ps.  cxviii.  was,  however,  first  sung  either  at  the  first  cele- 
bration of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  after  the  return  of  the 
Jews  (Ewald),  or  at  the  dedication  of  the  completed  temple 
(Delitzsch).  The  rejected  stone  refers,  therefore,  in  its  primary 
and  historic  meaning,  to  the  small  remnant  of  the  Jewish  people, 
who  were  to  become,  nevertheless,  the  foundation  of  the  recon- 
structed theocratic  kingdom.  It  is  only  in  its  secondary  and 
typical  meaning  that  Christ  can  intend  to  refer  it  to  himself, 
who,  though  rejected  by  the  Jews,  should  become  the  chief 
and  abiding  corner  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  In  Matt.  xxiv. 
15  he  speaks  of  Daniel  as  the  prophet,  and  sees,  in  the  term 
which  that  writer  applies  to  the  desolation  of  the  temple  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  a  pregnancy  of  meaning  which  makes  it 
applicable  to  the  other  and  later  fulfilment  of  which  he  himself 
warns  his  disciples. 

In  the  same  light  are  we  to  regard  the  authority  which  Christ 
gives  by  his  conduct  to  the  claim  of  the  Evangelists ;  viz.,  that 
his  entry  into  Jerusalem  was  in  fulfilment  of  Zech.  ix.  9  (see 
Matt.  xxi.  4;  John  xii.  14, 15).  The  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy 
does  not  consist,  however,  so  much  in  the  remarkable  external 
correspondence  of  demeanor  as  in  the  real  correspondence  of 
character  thus  externally  symbolized. 

Another  instance  of  the  view  of  Jesus  touching  Old-Testa- 
ment prophecy  is  found  in  his  application  of  Mai.  iii.  1  and 
iv.  5  to  the  case  of  John  Baptist  (see  Matt.  xvii.  10-13 ;  Mark 
ix.  11-18).  This  instance  illustrates  with  especial  clearness 
the  dificrence  between  the  rabbinical  interpretation  of  prophecy 
and  that  of  our  Lord.  As  to  the  passage  from  Malachi,  it  was 
originally  written,  according  to  Ewald,^  by  an  author  of  un- 
known name,  whose  "flying  leaf"  its  redactor  ingeniously 
inscribed  with  its  present  title  (Angelicus),  and  wlrose  period 
of  writing  is  to  be  placed  about  a  half-century  after  Haggai 
and  Zechariah.  The  last  one  of  his  three  main  divisions  of 
prophecy  sets  forth  the  coming  of  Jehovah  to  the  judgment 
of  the  people  for  their  sins.  Again,  and  for  the  last  time 
within  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  terrible  day  of  the 
appearing  of  Jehovah  is  announced.  But  before  that  day,  and 
to  prepare  the  way  for  his  coming  to  judgment,  Jehovah  will 
send  his  messenger,  the  messenger  of  his  ancient  covenant,  — 
none  other  than  the  mighty  Elijah.  The  expectation  of  such 
a  prophet  to  precede  the  coming  of  Messiah  was  held  by  the 

1  Die  Propheteo,  etc.,  m.  p.  214  & 
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rabbis  at  the  Christian  era,  as  the  question  of  the 
implies.  This  expectation  was  doubtless  originally 
Qpon  the  promise  of  "  a  Prophet "  as  given  in  Deut. 
18,  and  had  probably  taken  shape  in  the  selection  of 
return  as  the  promised  prophet,  previous  even  to  the 
of  Malachi.  To  this  selection  the  lofty  character  ( 
who  in  deeds  of  might  and  in  prophetic  activity 
all  the  other  prophets,  and  who  talked  with  God 
(1  Kings  xix.  9  Cf.),  led  the  mind  of  the  Jews.  It 
largely  aided,  if  we  may  trust  the  very  probable  view  e 
by  the  belief  in  the  translation  of  that  prophet :  he 
regarded  as  alive  with  God,  and  therefore  deemed  ] 
suitable  to  send  again  to  earth  by  an  age  in  which  tht 
was  not  yet  developed  that  all  the  pious  after  their  i 
in  the  blessed  divine  presence.  Ewald,  with  his  nsua 
and  suggestiveness  in  conjecture,  supposes  that  a 
book,  now  lost,  was  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Malac 
had  much  to  say  of  Elijah  as  the  messenger  of  the  < 
bat  of  this  we  have  no  proof. 

Christ  denies  that  the  prophecy  of  Malachi  was  1 
filled  in  the  manner  in  which  the  Jews  of  that  proph 
the  rabbis  and  people  of  his  own  time,  and  prol 
prophet  himself,  understood  the  words;  but  he  at 
ideal  truth  taught  in  the  tradition  of  the  scribes,  l 
to  the  text  of  Mark,  he  asserts  with  the  theoretic  foi 
indefinite  present  (Benge!  and  Meyer),  according  to 
of  Matthew,  with  the  prophetic  future,  that  John  Bap 
forerunner  here  prophesied.  In  its  typical  meaning  t 
ecy  of  Malachi  is  already  fulfilled.^  But  the  coroin; 
Baptist  is  the  preparation  for  the  fulfilment  of  those  j 
which  set  forth  his  own  sufferings  and  rejection.  Th( 
ecies,  then, — such  is  the  conclusion  which  is  with  exqi 
cacy  and  tenderness  of  feeling  left  only  indicated  (H 
will  soon  likewise  be  fulfilled.  In  this  interpretati( 
words  of  Malachi,  Christ  places  himself  and  his  pri: 
the  interpretation  of  prophecy  much  above  not  only  t 
and  disciples  of  his  own  day,  but  also,  it  would  app< 
the  self-conscious  intent  of  the  prophet  himself. 
The  same  view  of  Hebrew  prophecy  is  indicated  ii 
'  Die  Zw5H  Klcinen  Propheten,  Leipzig,  186S,  p.  413. 
*  Luke  shawa  (I.  IT)  hlB  reoofiinltloii  or  the  validity  of  this  typltral  t 
well  as  the  results  ol  later  reflection,  when  he  lutroducee  the  explani 
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made  by  Jesus  of  Zech.  xiii.  7  (Matt.  xxvi.  81).  That  this 
prophecy  contains  real  Messianic  contents  of  typical  and  pre- 
dictive truth  is  assumed  in  the  phrase  (yeypairrai  yap)  with 
which  it  is  introduced.  Of  the  passages  of  Zechariah  from 
which  quotation  is  here  made,  Ewald^  truly  declares:  *'The 
Messianic  hopes  and  symbols  are  in  the  case  of  this  prophet 
quite  as  elaborate  and  well  formed,  quite  as  forceful  and  pre- 
dominant, as  in  the  case  of  his  fellow-countryman  and  contem- 
porary Isaiah."  The  question  of  interest  in  the  case  of  Zech. 
xiii.  7  is,  whether  the  shepherd  against  whom  the  sword  is 
bidden  to  arise  is  the  prophet  himself,  here  regarded  by  Jesus 
as  a  type  of  Messiah,  or  the  evil  shepherd,  regarded  by  Zecha- 
riah either  as  a  representative  of  the  false  prophets  in  general, 
or  as  identified  with  some  evil  Jewish  (or  other)  ruler,  —  it 
may  be  Judas  Maccabaeus,  Jehoiakim,  or  Pekah.  The  first 
inspection  of  Zechariah  xiii.  7  would  incline  us  to  refer  the 
prophet's  words  to  the  worthless  shepherd  of  xi.  17,  who  is 
here  personified  in  the  Jewish  ruler  of  that  time.  Christ,  how- 
ever, seems  to  quote  the  words  as  though  their  meaning  re- 
quired much  more  than  what  we  may  call  a  proverbial  appli- 
cation of  them  to  himself.  Of  any  shepherd,  evil  or  good,  it 
is  true  that  when  he  is  smitten  the  sheep  are  scattered  abroad. 
But  the  connection,  and  the  departure  from  the  imperative 
mood  of  the  LXX.,^  decidedly  require  the  view  that  Jesus 
believed  this  prophecy  in  its  original  application  to  be  strictly 
typical  of  his  own  case.  Nor  when  we  turn  again  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Hebrew  do  we  find  his  belief  without  grounds 
there.  The  smitten  shepherd  of  Zech.  xiii.  7  may  well  enough 
be  the  "  pierced  "  one  spoken  of,  xii.  10 ,  and  he  who  is  both 
smitten  and  pierced,  the  same  as  the  shepherd  scornfully  ap- 
praised at  the  value  of  thirty  pieces  of  silver  by  those  who 
rejected  him,  xi.  10-13.  As  the  pierced  one  is  identified  with 
Jehovah  in  xii.  10,  being  his  messenger  and  representative, 
so  the  smitten  shepherd  is  called  the  man  of  Jehovah's  union, 
xiii.  7.  While,  then,  we  cannot  conclude  with  Stier  and  Alford 
that  the  words  in  Zechariah  are  "  prophetico-Messianic,"  and 
refer  to  no  other  than  Messiah  designated  as  the  good  shepherd 

1  See  Die  Propheten,  etc.,  I.  p.  248  f. 

*  nardf  arc  and  cxo-vdUrarc ;  although  at  least  two  manuscripts,  of  which  the  Alex- 
andrine is  one,  are  said  to  read  vdra^oi'.  The  Alexandrine  manuscript  has  also 
aiao-Kopn-io-^ifo'ovrai.  The  imperative  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  words,  in  which  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  want  of  a  shepherd 
appears  as  a  command  (Hitzig). 
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smitten,  we  are  warranted  in  interpreting  the  pB 
make  it  accord  with  the  deeper  significance  given 
**  Jesus  seea  himself  typically  represented  in  t 
.  .  .  and  therefore  the  passage  Zecb.  xiii.  7  cann 
to  the  evil  shepherd  of  xi.  15  ff.,  but  only  to 
ordained  of  God,  whose  antitype  he  is  "  (Meyer  o 

31  >. 

In  accordance  with  the  same  view,  Jesus  beho 
ment  of  prophecy  in  the  constant  work  of  M( 
"which  accompanied  all  bis  public  ministry  (Lul 
In  Isa.  Ixi.  1  the  prophet  is  speaking  of  his  own  c 
to  the  suffering  and  captive  Jews ;  here,  as  Ewah 
out,  the  speaker  sums  up  what  has  been  said  bef 
section,  and  thus  comes  forth  before  the  reader 
with  a  bolder  step  and  a  clearer  utterance  of  h 
touching  his  mission.  The  passage  is  Messian: 
secondary  meaning ;  it  is  so  appropriated  by  C^ 
declaration,  "  To-day  this  Scripture  hath  been  ful 
ears."  The  prophetic  work  for  which  Jesus  was 
God  was  one  of  wider  sphere  and  higher  cogency 
the  Old-Testament  prophets :  his  own  work  was, 
BO  like  their  work,  that  in  doing  it  he  elevates  ani 
conceptions  of  their  own  prophetic  mission. 

Two  passages  remain  in  wliich  Christ  seems  to 
ground  from  that  thus  far  discovered,  in  respect 
of  prophetic  inspiration  and  of  the  inspired  prophf 
ness. 

The  teaching  of  John  viii.  66  ff.  respecting  the 
paradisiacal  vision  of  Abraham  may  afford  us  fui 
tion  upon  the  points  under  discussion :  this  ii 
however,  meagre  and  somewhat  doubtfully  ob 
Bo-calted  Soclnian  interpretation  of  this  passag 
Abraham  "would  have  enjoyed  if  he  had  seer 
Messiah  — may  be  without  hesitation  rejected :  Me 
pronounces  it  a  "monstrous  pervei-sion."  Meyei 
himself  wrong  in  claiming  for  'va  its  full  teli 
particle  is  here  used  with  that  modified  meaning 
panted  the  decline  of  Greek  from  the  old  ch 
modem  form.  We  should,  then,  translate  with  > 
mar.  §  44,  c.) :  "  Abraham  rejoiced  that  he  Hhould 
and  he  did  see  it,  and  was  glad."  The  day  of 
dajr  of  his  Messianic  appearing  through  birth  | 
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iii.  1),  and  Abraham  is  represented  as  still  living  in  connec- 
tions of  interest  and  hope  with  the  people  which  sprang  from 
his  loins.^  He  may,  therefore,  be  spoken  of  as  finding  joy  in  the 
realization,  by  Christ's  coming,  of  the  Messianic  promises  made 
to  himself  as  the  ancestor  of  Messiah  and  of  the  nation. 

What,  however,  was  the  nature  of  that  prophetic  intuition  to 
the  faith  of  which  the  promise  was  originally  and  historically 
made  ?  In  what  sense  did  Jesus  mean  to  teach  that  Abraham 
rejoiced  that  he  should  see  Messiah's  day  of  appearing  in 
flesh  upon  the  earth?  Was  the  vision  of  his  faith  directly 
"  prophetico-Messianic,"  —  a  vision  in  which,  as  Bengel  and 
Olshausen  claim,  he  had  a  self-conscious  prophetic  view  of 
the  glory  of  Messiah?  The  words  of  Christ  in  John  viii. 
56  S.  do  not  enable  us  with  confidence  to  ascribe  to  him  either 
an  affirmative  or  a  negative  answer  to  this  question.  But  the 
analogies  applicable  in  the  case  incline  us  rather  to  suppose 
that  Abraham  could  have  had  no  such  intuition  of  Messiah. 
The  prophetico-Messianic  hope,  in  the  form  of  an  intuition  in 
which  the  prophet  beholds  the  Messiah  as  a  person  of  royal, 
prophetic,  or  priestly  qualities  and  dignity,  with  any  clear  self- 
consciousness  of  the  essential  contents  of  this  hope,  is  certainly 
a  matter  of  far  later  development  than  the  time  of  Abraham. 
Only  one  such  intuition  at  most  —  viz.,  that  of  Deut.  xviii.  15  — 
can  be  ascribed,  on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  to  Moses ;  only 
one  at  most  —  viz.,  that  of  Ps.  ex.  —  to  David.  Even  in  these 
later  cases  the  form  of  the  intuition  is  by  no  means  clear,  or 
applicable  throughout  to  the  personality  of  Messiah.  Without, 
then,  denying  the  objective  possibility  that  Abraham  may  have 
enjoyed  some  of  the  later  forms  of  the  more  distinctively  pro- 
phetico-Messianic hope,  we  do  not  find  ourselves  able  to  assert, 
upon  the  authority  of  Christ,  that  he  did  have  such  jn  in- 
tuition. The  patriarch  held  the  hope  in  form  suited  to  his 
circumstances:  this  form  was  the  expectation  that  he  should 
be  the  ancestor  of  a  multitudinous  nation,  blessing  all  other 
nations,  and  honored  by  them  (Gen.  xii.,  xv.,  xvii.,  xviii.,  xxii.). 
The  vision  was  one  of  essential  truth,  without  self-conscious  rec- 
ognition of  the  true  form  to  be  afterward  assumed  by  the  truth. 
The  promise  was  one  of  essential  blessing,  conveyed  in  a  form  to 
arouse  hope  in  Abraham,  and  yet  in  a  form  which  only  served 
as  a  temporary  shell  for  its  kernel  of  ideal  and  abiding  truth. 

^  For  this  thought,  see  Luke  zvi.  25  ff.  It  is  also  found  in  the  apocryphal 
Testament  of  Levi. 
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In  one  instance  only  does  Jesus  seem  to  involve  a  question 
of  criticism  in  his  teaching  with  respect  to  the  prophetic  con- 
tents of  the  Old  Testament ;  in  one  and  the  same  instance  only 
does  he  seem  to  claim  a  more  direct  intuition  of  Messiah  for  any 
author  of  these  contents.  (See  Matt.  xxii.  41-46,  and  parallel 
passages.)  It  is  also  noteworthy,  that  concerning  this  prophecy 
alone  have  we  the  fact  of  inspiration  stated  in  express  terms. 
We  appear,  in  this  case,  to  be  compelled  to  assert  with  Delitzsch, 
that  the  inference  which  Christ  wished  the  Pharisees  to  draw 
rests  upon  two  premises  taken  for  granted,  —  first,  that  Ps. 
ex.  is  Davidic;  and,  second,  that  it  is  ^^prophetico-Messianic." 
In  most  cases  of  quotation  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  which 
occur  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus,  the  validity  of  the  Hebrew 
titles  does  not  enter  into  the  substance  of  the  truth  taught; 
in  the  other  cases  in  the  New  Testament  where  this  very  psalm 
is  quoted  as  Messianic  (as,  e.g.,  in  Acts  ii.  34,  1  Cor.  xv.  25, 
and  in  Hebrews),  the  stricter  view  of  its  prophetic  quality  is 
not  implied. 

In  this  case,  however,  we  can  scarcely  regard  the  use  made 
of  the  Davidic  title  of  the  psalm  as  a  mere  accommodation 
or  argumentum  ad  hominem ;  and  as  to  the  proof  of  its  David- 
ic authorship,  we  remark  as  follows:  It  was  without  doubt 
the  general  opinion  of  Christ's  time,  that  Ps.  ex.  was  written 
by  David.  Some  modern  critics,  who  do  not  assign  the  author- 
ship  of  the  psalm  directly  to  the  Jewish  king,  ascribe  it  to  his 
time  as  a  hymn  addressed  like  an  oracle  to  that  king.^  There 
is,  indeed,  considerable  in  the  psalm,  in  its  form  of  address 
(•j*wS),  and  its  local  and  temporal  coloring,  —  which  even 
Delitzsch  admits, — to  favor  the  opinion  that  it  was  addressed 
to  David  rather  than  by  him  to  Messiah.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  form  of  address  is  far  from  decisive ;  while  the  use  of  the 
word  **  oracle  "  (dk?),  as  applied  to  the  contents  of  the  psalm, 
is  regarded  by  Delitzsch,  apparently  with  weighty  reasons,  as 
decisive  against  the  view  of  Ewald.  In  this  equipoise  of  critical 
considerations  —  and  as  to  the  fact  of  this  equipoise  the  frequent 
shifting  of  view  by  Von  Hofmann,  for  instance,  may  testify  — 
the  weight  of  dogmatic  considerations  is  sure  to  be  conclusive. 

In  close  connection  with  the  question  of  the  Davidic  author- 
ship of  this  psalm  is  the  question  as  to  its  Messianic  character. 
It  is,  says  Delitzsch,*  "  prophetico-Messianic ; "  i.e.,  in  it  "  the 

1  EwaM,  Die  Psalmen  and  die  Klaglieder.    Gottingen,  1866. 
t  Ck>mmentai7  on  tlie  PBalms  (Ps.  ex.). 
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future  Messiah  stands  objectively  before  the  mind  of  David.'* 
This  view,  although  not  without  great  difficulties,  seems  on  the 
whole  justifiable.  The  rabbinical  interpretation  of  the  time  of 
Christ  accepted  it;  while  the  later  rabbis  attempted,  with  ill 
success,  to  escape  the  conclusions  from  this  view  by  introdu- 
cing other  and  forced  interpretations.  The  address  of  the  first 
verse,  though  **  without  any  perfectly  analogous  example  "  in 
its  use  of  the  word  d^j,  which  is  placed  generally  at  the  close, 
and  more  rarely  at  the  beginning,  of  a  sentence,  is  nevertheless 
after  the  manner  of  the  prophets.^  The  general  description  of 
the  psalm  corresponds  in  many  particulars  to  the  opinion  that 
the  writer  is  contemplating  the  one  to  whom  the  oracle  of 
Jehovah  is  spoken,  as  an  ideal  priest-king  of  the  future.  We 
have,  however,  to  admit  with  Delitzsch,  that  "there  is  no 
other  psalm  in  which  David  distinguishes  between  himself  and 
Messiah ; "  and  that  "  the  other  Messianic  psalms  of  David  are 
reflected  images  of  his  own  typical  history."  And,  to  a  cer- 
tain large  extent,  this  latter  remark  is  true  of  Ps.  ex.  The 
form,  then,  lay  in  the  mind  of  David,  even  when  prophesying 
h^  wevfiarUf  as  temporary,  faulty,  and  limited  by  the  conceptions 
of  his  own  kingly  rule.  He  had  brought  the  ark  after  bloody 
victories  to  Zion ;  he  had  ended  the  contest  with  the  Ammon- 
ites and  their  allies  by  the  conquest  of  Rabbah.  A  greater 
king  than  he,  though  after  the  pattern  of  a  conquering  hero 
like  David  himself,  should  come  in  the  future ;  a  greater  priest 
than  he  had  been  in  the  partial  and  fitful  exercise  of  the  sacer- 
dotal functions  should  appear  in  the  one  who  should  be  a  priest 
forever  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek. 

For  the  questions  of  Christ's  doctrine  as  to  the  prophetic 
contents  and  prophetic  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
foregoing  conclusions  are  important;  but  they  are  not  con- 
firmatory of  the  view  often  based  upon  them.  Chi*ist  here 
asserts,  at  most,  that  David  (auro?  AavoS,  Mark  xii.  37)  was 
prophetically  inspired  (^v  irvcv/taTi,  Matt.  xxii.  48 ;  h^r^  7rv€Vfmn 
t4»  ay«p,  Mark  xii.  86),  with  a  certain  consciousness  of  his 
prophetic  intent  (rip  Kvpua  /uw),  to  set  forth  in  the  psalm  the 
superhuman  as  well  as  the  human  side  of  the  Messiahship  to 
which  Christ  himself  laid  claim.  But  beyond  the  authenti- 
cating, by  the  opinion  of  Christ,  of  the  title  of  Ps.  ex.,  and  the 
declaration  of  its  special  character  as  "  prophetico-Messianic," 
the  strictest  interpretation  of  this  passage  can  contribute  to  the 

1  See  Geseuius,  Lezioon. 
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doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture  nothing  in  addition  to  the  in- 
formation already  received.  We  cannot  conclude  that  all  the 
Hebrew  titles  are  authentic ;  or  that  all  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament,  quoted  in  the  New  as  Messianic,  are  ^^  prophetico- 
Messianic ; "  or  that,  because  the  Davidic  origin  of  Ps.  ex.  is 
involved  in  the  fairness  of  the  argument  in  which  its  citation 
stands,  therefore  the  origin  of  all  the  Scriptures  cited  is  accord- 
ing to  the  title  by  which  they  are  cited ;  or  that,  on  the  authority 
of  Christ,  the  kind  of  inspiration  attributed  to  David  in  this 
case  always  belonged  to  his  writing ;  or  that  David's  inspira- 
tion, or  the  inspiration  of  any  other  prophetic  medium  of 
revelation,  is  a  guaranty  against  such  faulty,  but  nevertheless 
grand,  uplifting,  and  typically  true,  views  of  Messiah  as  we 
actually  see  to  have  been  held  by  the  writer  of  this  psalm. 
Moreover,  the  firmness  with  which  the  teaching  of  Jesus  up- 
holds a  few  central  truths  regarding  the  nature  of  Old-Testa- 
ment prophetic  writings,  while  giving  over  to  the  researches 
of  criticism  the  entire  domain  lying  outside  of  these  truths,  is 
especially  evinced  in  this  most  decisive  utterance. 

We  notice  a  certain  advance  in  the  claims  made  by  Christ 
for  the  distinctively  prophetic,  and  especially  the  Messianic 
and  ^^  prophetico-Messianic,"  contents  of  the  Old  Testament,  as 
compared  with  its  more  distinctively  legal  contents.  The  latter 
are  indeed  regarded  as  concrete  divine  enactments  or  institu- 
tions which  came  to  the  people  through  a  divinely  chosen 
medium ;  but  through  a  medium  concerning  whose  inspiration 
in  utterance  we  have  no  information.  The  contents  of  the 
law,  when  regarded  as  containing  legal  words  of  Jehovah, 
are  brought  into  prominence:  the  inspired  personality  of  the 
medium  is  kept  out  of  view.  Prophetic  contents  are  not, 
however,  wanting  in  the  law ;  and  Moses  is  a  prophet  as  well 
as  a  lawgiver.  The  writings  of  the  law  are,  then,  to  be  regarded 
as  Sacred  Scripture  in  that  they  hold,  scripturally  fixed,  certain 
divine  contents.  But  in  the  case  of  the  distinctively  prophetic 
contents  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  inspired  personality  of  the 
medium  is  brought  more  prominently  into  view.  The  predic- 
tive word  of  Sacred  Scripture  is  regarded  as  corresponding  to 
the  phrase  to  prfiky  \nr6  KvpCov  Sia  ToO  Trpo<l>rifrt3(v  Xcyoi^os.  (See  Matt, 
i.  22,  ii.  15.)  The  divine  source  of  the  word,  its  objective  verity, 
and  the  inspired  consciousness  of  the  messenger,  are  all  thus 
brought  before  our  minds.  The  prophetic  writings,  then,  are 
more  distinctly  presented  to  us  as  laying  claim  to  the  honor  of 
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the  title  Sacred  Scripture :  this  claim  they  lay  not  only  in  the 
nature  of  their  contents,  which  are  regarded  as  words  of  the 
Lord,  but  also  in  the  manner  of  their  utterance,  which  comes  by 
selected  and  inspired  media.  Yet  it  is  as  testifying  of  Messiah, 
and  as  fulfilled  by  him,  that  the  writings  of  the  prophets  have 
their  chief  claim  to  be  considered  as  of  divine  origin,  as  inspired 
and  sacred.  This  very  testimony  is,  moreover,  given  for  the 
most  part  in  symbols  and  typical  forms.  The  consciousness  of 
the  prophet,  even  when  most  elevated,  as  in  the  case  of  David 
in  Ps.  ex.  (even,  that  is,  when  it  becomes  a  "prophetico- 
Messianic"  consciousness),  is  not  cleared  of  all  obscurity,  or 
faultiness  and  error  in  its  conceptions.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  loftiest  and  most  undoubtedly  Messianic  prophecies  of  the 
Old  Testament  —  as,  e.g.,  that  of  Isa.  lii.  18-liii.  12  —  may  be 
regarded  as  having  only  their  secondary  and  typical  fulfilment 
in  Christ.  Indeed,  the  typical  view  of  Old-Testament  prophecy 
is  as  indispensable  to  any  reasonable  view  of  Sacred  Scripture 
as  it  is  plainly  indicated  by  the  teaching  of  the  Redeemer.^ 
But  most  emphatically  must  we  insist  upon  the  very  wide  and 
impassable  chasm  between  the  rabbinical  view  of  inspiration 
and  that  of  our  Lord.  In  his  utterances  there  is  no  trace  of 
what  has  been  fitly  described  as  "  typological  concupiscence." 
The  dictum  of  the  rabbis,  and  of  many  Christian  writers  who 
follow  Jewish  rabbis  rather  than  Christ,  has  been,  '"Omnes 
prophetae  in  universum  non  prophetarunt  nisi  de  diebus  Mes- 
siae."  The  teaching  of  Christ,  while  unfolding  the  latentes 
rerum  Mesaiae  fiffuras  of  Old-Testament  Sacred  Scripture,  is 

content  simply  to  avow,  rovnp  ttovtcs  ot  irpo^rjfrai  /juapTVf>ov(nv. 

We  consider,  in  the  next  place,  certain  passages  which  have 
to  do  more  especially  with  the  historical  narratives  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  In  this  consideration  also  our  conclusions 
must  be  reached,  for  the  most  part,  by  indirect  and  somewhat 
doubtful  inference.  The  point  of  view  which  Jesus  takes 
toward  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  is  uncritical :  the 
use  which  he  makes  of  this  history  is  neither  designed,  nor 
for  the  most  part  adapted,  to  authenticate  it,  but  rather  to 
enforce  and  illustrate  his  own  ethical  and  religious  teachings. 

1  Jesus  declares  (John  ziii.  18)  that  the  choice  of  Judas  as  a  disciple  was  made 
in  order  that  the  Scripture  of  Ps.  xH.  9  might  be  fulfilled.  In  this  case,  again, 
the  supposition  that  the  unknown  sufferer  of  this  psalm  was  regarded  as  constitut- 
ing an  experience,  not  only  similar  to,  but  also  typical  of,  Messiah's,  will  alone 
reconcile  the  results  of  criticism  with  the  declaration  of  Christ.  So  also  in  the 
case  of  John  xv.  25,  quoted  from  Ps.  zxxv.  19. 
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It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the  general  impression  made 
by  his  teachings  is  this :  Jesus  regarded  the  history  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  containing  supernatural  elements,  as  being  the 
narrative  of  self-revelations  of  Jehovah  to  his  people,  and  as 
being  typical,  in  its  single  events  and  entire  course,  of  the 
Messianic  history  which  he  was  himself  to  inaugurate.  We 
inquire  more  specifically.  How  far  do  certain  references  which 
Jesus  makes  to  alleged  facts  of  Old-Testament  history,  as  though 
they  were  facts,  constitute  a  proof  of  his  acceptance  of  the 
details  of  the  history  in  which  the  narrative  of  these  alleged 
facts  is  set? 

An  example  of  the  above-mentioned  kind  of  inquiry  which  has 
been  much  debated,  although  perhaps  least  worthy  of  debate,  is 
given  us  by  the  words  of  Matt.  xii.  89-41.  In  the  first  place, 
it  must  be  noticed  that  Luke  (xi.  29  f.,  compare  Matt.  xvi.  4) 
by  omitting  the  explanation  given  by  Jesus  for  the  sign  of  the 
prophet  Jonah,  although  thus  apparently  missing  what  Matthew 
regards  as  the  effective  point  in  the  comparison,  nevertheless 
escapes,  so  far  as  his  own  text  is  concerned,  the  difficulties  of 
the  inquiry:  we  do  not  have  to  ask  in  Luke's  case  whether 
Jesus  is  to  be  understood  as  expressing  a  belief  in  the  historical 
reaUty  of  the  Old-Testament  narrative.  Some  excellent  critics 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  hold  that  the  allusion  to  the  three  days 
in  the  grave  did  not  originate  with  Jesus,  but  arose  from  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  disciples.  (So  Ewald,  Neander,  and 
Bleek.)  In  the  view  of  De  Wette,  Neander,  Bleek,  and  many 
others,  the  application  of  this  comparison  of  Christ  the  sign, 
with  Jonah  the  sign,  must  be  limited  to  the  preaching  and  min- 
istry in  general  of  Jesus.  The  application  of  the  comparison . 
to  his  resurrection  in  the  passage  from  Matthew  is  as  definite, 
and  perhaps  as  well  calculated  to  impress  itself  upon  the  mem- 
ory, as  any  application  well  could  be. 

With  respect  to  the  particular  points  of  the  comparison  be- 
tween Christ  and  Jonah,  as  given  in  the  First  Gospel,  we  have  to 
note  the  following  two :  first,  the  similarity  of  position  between 
the  prophet  in  the  belly  of  the  sea-monster  (iv  rg  KocAii^  toO  Kirovs) 
and  our  Lord  in  the  heart  of  the  earth  (iv  rg  KopSi^  rr}^  y^i) ; 
and,  second,  the  identity  of  time,  which  was  in  each  case  three 
days  and  three  nights  (rpct?  rffiipas  kcI  rpcts  vvin-a?.).  Yet  the  • 
very  points  which  are  insisted  upon  in  the  comparison  compel' 
us  to  interpret  the  correspondence  between  Jonah  the  sign,  and 
Christ  the  sign,  in  very  loose  as  well  as  typical  feushion.    The 
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f  the  comparison  is,  indeed.  Assumed  to  be  juBti- 
jpular  computation  of  time,  which  counts  frag- 
as  whole  days ;  but  in  justifying  the  first  point 
ison  we  are  met  by  the  somewhat  difficult  ques- 
Tesus  referred  to  his  lying  in  the  grave  between 
iurrection,  or  to  his  descent  into  Hades.  The 
•SiifT^yrj^  (see  LXX.,  Jon.  ii.  4)  cannot  be  held, 
its  reference  to  some  great  depth,  necessarily  to 
snt  into  Hades.  The  view  that  this  point  of  the 
ers  to  Jesus  lying  in  the  grave,  as  held  by  mosfc 

is  probably  the  correct  one.  If,  however,  we 
t  of  the  comparison,  we  are  involved  in  difGculty, 
,ning  for  the  phrase  fv  t5  Kop&'gi  r^s  yijs  be  adopted, 
srpret  it  of  the  grave,  we  have  to  suppose  that 
in  was  there  during  the  time  between  his  death 
[>n;  and  if  we  interpret  it  of  the  descent  into 
st  take  the  words  figuratively,  or  else  concede 
jpted  the  ancient  superstition  which  places  the 
e  departed  actually  and  locally  in  the  bowels  of 
>reover,  the  design  of  this  entire  sign  was  in  the 
antitype  very  uulike ;  its  design  in  the  case  of 
I  chasten  and  reform  the  prophet,  and  in  the  case 
sar  witness  to  him  as  Son  of  God  and  conquering 
ven  if,  then,  we  accept  the  interpretation  given 
f  Jesus  by  Matthew,  we  cannot  plead  these  words 

historical  accuracy  of  the  account  in  Jonah. 
,  the  entirely  uncritical  manner  iu  which  Jesus 

comparison,  or  the  entire  disregard  which  he 
nute  points  of  an  historical  kind,  may  induce  us' 
are  we  rashly  commit  his  authority  to  any  critical 
ok  of  Jonah.  And  to  a  doubtful  critical  view  of 
uthority  is  committed,  if  we  insist  upon  maintain- 
ords  authenticate  as  actual  history  the  story  of 
d  the  sea-monster. 

independent  of  the  use  which  Christ  makes  of 
if  Jonah,  the  following  conclusions  are  apparently 
.  The  historical  character  of  the  prophet  Jonah 
bed,  although  we  cannot  admit  that  the  designa- 

by  Jesus  (roC  irpo^^rov)  is  intended  to  be  decisive 
it.  It  is  established  by  the  reference  to  Jonah 
V.  25,  from  which  arose  doubtless  the  mention 

apocryphal  Book  of  Tobit  (xiv.  4,  8),  and  by 
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Josephus  (Ant.  IX.  10,  2).  According  to  Ewald,^  his  name 
appears  to  have  occurred  frequently  in  Northern  Palestine : 
according  to  the  same  authority,^  he  was  of  great  account  in 
the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.  A  critical  examination  of  the  Book 
of  Jonah  seems  to  show  that  it  is  a  composition  designed  by  its 
author  as  allegorical  and  didactic  upon  a  certain  basis  of  historic 
facts.  A  poetical  invention  of  incidents  is  attached  for  didactic 
purposes  to  a  basis  of  history,  and  to  a  name  derived  from 
ancient  and  trustworthy  tradition.  Especially  does  that  part 
of  the  book  to  which  Jesus  refers  bear  the  marks  of  designed 
allegorical  and  poetic  invention.  The  hymn  of  the  prophet 
iy  TQ  KotXj[^  Tov  KTJTov^  —  whcrc,  howcvcr,  he  conceives  of  himself 
as  surrounded  with  water,  his  head  bound  with  seaweed,  and 
himself  drifting  with  marine  currents,  or  sinking  into  marine 
caverns  —  is  surely  a  peculiar  style  of  historical  composition. 

When,  moreover,  we  consider  more  minutely  the  language  of 
Jesus  (even  as  reported  by  Matthew),  with  respect  to  this  Old- 
Testament  writing,  we  find  in  it  no  objection  to  the  above- 
mentioned  critical  view.  We  may  regard  him  as  making  use  of 
a  riddle  of  Hebrew  Scripture  to  teach  obscurely  a  truth,  which 
afterward  lay  as  a  riddle  upon  the  minds  of  his  own  disciples, 
without  even  implying  an  opinion  upon  the  critical  questions 
involved.  If  Jesus  spoke  of  Jonah  as  a  ony/xctw,^  this  did  not 
represent  his  being  h  rg  KotXi^i,  rov  loyrow  as  a  fact.  "  The  sign 
of  Jonah  "  could  not  have  meant  "  the  type  of  my  resurrection 
furnished  in  the  actual  and  miraculous  existence  of  the  prophet 
for  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  monster : ''  it  must  have 
meant  rather  ^^that  actual  and  miraculous  sign  which  is  my 
resurrection,  and  of  which  the  narrative  of  Jonah  (so  well 
known)  furnishes  the  type,  in  that  the  prophet  was,  according 
to  that  narrative,  in  position  similar  to  that  in  which  I  shall  be, 
and  for  a  time  equal  to  that  of  my  stay  in  the  grave."  It  is 
perhaps  worth  noticing,  that  the  part  of  the  narrative  of  Jonah 
which  may  belong  to  the  historic  basis  of  his  book  is  assumed 
in  categorical  statement  (see  Luke  xi.  29-82);  while  a  certain 
part  which  plainly  belongs  to  the  allegorical  and  poetic  attach- 
ments of  the  book  is  given  by  Matthew  as  alluded  to  merely  in 
a  figure  of  comparison. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  the  reference  of  Jesus  to  Jonah  does 

^  Die  Propheten,  etc.»  III.  p.  250. 

«  History  of  Israel.    (London.)    Vol.  IV.  pp.  123, 128. 

s  Compare  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  phrase  H  o^nttZa  rmv  m^fAv,  Matt.  zvi.  8. 
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not  cover  the  question  whether  the  prophet's  alleged  sojourn  in 
the  sea-monster  is  au  historical  verity ;  and  that  it  is  no  less  un- 
critical than  invidious  to  make  the  holding  of  any  particular 
theory  of  the  Book  of  Jonah  a  test  of  allegiance  to  the  teaching 
of  the  Master.  Shall  it  be  claimed  that  Jesus  could  not  quote 
from  an  allegorical  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  provided  it  be 
proved  by  criticism  that  such  a  book  exists  ?  Or  that,  if  he 
knew  it  to  be  allegorical,  he  must  distinctly  aver  it  to  be  so, 
when  speaking  amidst  a  people  whose  daily  speech  dealt  in 
allegory  ?  Or  that,  if  not  for  the  sake  of  hearers  of  his  own 
time,  at  any  rate  for  the  sake  of  readers  in  this  Occidental 
and  unfigurative  age,  he  must  have  given  full  notice  of  his 
opinion  as  to  the  Book  of  Jonah  ?  We  prefer  to  believe  that 
Jesus  spoke  in  perfect  freedom  from  these  ties  of  mere  criti- 
cism, and  also  in  large  indifference  whether  his  enemies  or  his 
disciples  were  guarded  from  the  possibility  of  misunderstand- 
ing him.  His  teaching  in  this  instance  is  not  to  be  made 
responsible  for  this  or  that  critic's  view  respecting  the  nature 
of  Hebrew  allegorical  writing  in  general,  and  in  particular 
as  illustrated  by  the  Book  of  Jonah.  The  commentator  may 
not  help  out  his  dulness  by  the  support  of  Christ's  infallible 
authority. 

The  same  uncritical  use  of  the  Old-Testament  narrative — a 
use  which  places  all  the  emphasis  upon  the  ethical  and  religious 
truths  involved  in  each  narrative — characterizes  all  of  the 
discourses  of  Jesus. 

In  answer,  for  example,  to  the  question.  How  far  does  our 
Lord  authenticate  the  accounts  of  Gen.  vi.  5  S,  and  xviii.  20  ff, 
by  the  use  which  he  makes  of  them,  Luke  xvii.  22-35,  —  only 
a  cautious  avoidance  of  th^  extremes  of  both  destructive  and 
apologetic  criticism  can  prove  satisfactory.  We  can  scarcely 
suppose  that  Jesus  could  have  made  such  use  of  the  narratives 
of  the  Flood  and  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  if  he  had  considered 
them  as  wholly  mythical.  That  he  should  use  an  alleged  his- 
torical narrative,  without  raising  the  question  of  its  historical 
nature  and  trustworthiness,  is,  indeed,  not  in  itself  impossible. 
That  Gen.  vi.  5  £E.  and  xviii.  20  £F.  are  designed  by  the  original 
author  to  be  understood  as  history,  there  is,  unlike  the  case  of 
Jonah,  little  ground  in  the  Scripture  itself  for  doubt.  But  more 
important  is  the  apparent  fact,  that  the  fairness  and  substantial 
truth  of  the  argument  of  Jesus  seem  to  involve  his  opinion 
upon  the  historical  verity  of  these   narratives,  at  least  so  fer 
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as  the  points  of  similarity  emphasized  in  the  argument  are 
concerned.  This  case  is,  then,  thus  far  different  from  that  of 
Matt.  xii.  89-41.  Jesus  believed  that  in  the  days  of  Noah 
and  Lot  certain  sinners  who  were  given  over  to  pleasure- 
seeking  were  met  with  sudden  and  annihilating  divine  retri- 
bution, —  in  the  days  of  Noah  by  flood,  and  in  the  days  of 
Lot  by  fire.  Yet  even  in  this  case  he  seems  to  be  following  a 
tradition  of  the  Flood  which  differed  in  some  particulars  from 
that  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures*  How  little  stress,  then,  does 
he  lay  upon  the  details  of  the  account  which  he  employs ! 

The  import  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  John  vi.  31  ff.,  in  so  far 
as  it  may  be  supposed  to  authenticate  the  miracle  recorded 
Exod.  xvi.  4,  must  be  understood  in  like  manner.  This  miracle 
of  the  manna  was  accounted  by  the  Jews  the  greatest  miracle 
of  Moses :  its  fruit  is  extolled  by  Josephus  as  Oilov  koi  7rapdho(cv 
ySpw/ta.  It  even  appears  that  Messiah  was  expected  to  make  the 
manna  descend  for  the  Jews  of  his  own  time  after  the  example 
of  Moses.^  Jesus  assumes  that  the  manna,  like  the  true  bread 
.  from  heaven,  of  which  it  is  in  this  and  other  regards  the  type, 
was  a  divine  gift.  With  this  assumption,  which  authenticates 
80  much  of  the  narrative  as  is  involved  in  the  assumption,  and 
no  more,  he,  according  to  his  custom,  applies  the  ethical  truth 
to  himself  as  the  universal  antitype.^ 

Thus  also  do  the  references  of  Jesus  (Luke  iv.  25-27)  to 
the  well-known  occurrences  of  Old-Testament  history  recorded 
in  1  Kings  xvii.  9  ff.  and  2  Kings  v.  14  ff.  afford  ground  for 
acceptance  of  these  narratives  as  in  his  opinion  substantially 
true.  Yet  in  the  use  of  the  former  narrative  he  seems  to  incor- 
porate that  divergent  Jewish  tradition  which  extended  the 
duration  of  the  drought  to  three  years  and  a  half,  and  which 
James  also  accepts,  and  employs  the  popular  hyperbole,  which 
spoke  of  the  drought  as  extending  over  the  whole  earth.*  He 
thus  manifests  his  entirely  uncritical  attitude  toward  the  de- 
tails of  the  narrative.  In  John  iii.  14  he  is  represented  as  mak- 
ing reference  to  the  narrative  of  Num.  xxi.  8,  9,  so  far  as  to 
use  the  serpent  erected  by  Moses  as  an  historical  figure  and  type 

1  Notice  the  featares  added  (l^Iatt.  xxlv.  37  f.,  and  Luke  xvii.  27)  to  the  narra- 
tive of  Genesis;  especially  the  word  viVot^f  in  apparent  contradiction  of  the 
narrative  of  Qen.  ix.  20. 

*  Schoettgen,  Hor.  II.  p.  475. 

*  In  both  cases  of  its  occurrence  the  phrase  ««  roO  ovpavov  is  probably  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  verb  (&«d«iccv  and  SiUnriv)^  aft«r  the  analogy  of  the  Hebrew  of  Exod. 
xvi.  4,  rather  than  of  Ps.  Ixxviii.  24.    (See  Meyer.) 

4  Gomp.  1  Kings  xviii.  1  with  Dan.  xii.  7  and  Jas.  v.  17. 
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of  himself.  His  thought  implies  these  points  of  similarity  be- 
tween the  historical  type  and  its  antitype  ^  the  being  raised, 
Jesus  on  the  cross  and  the  serpent  on  the  pole,  and  the  final 
purpose  of  the  raising  as  a  divine  rescue.  Thus  far  only,  then, 
does  he  obviously  authenticate  this  historical  narrative. 

We  conclude,  from  the  attitude  which  Jesus  assumes  toward 
the  historical  contents  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  although 
he  obviously  accepts  the  supernatural  elements  in  these  con- 
tents, and  regards  them  as  divinely  ordered  by  their  symbolic 
import  so  as  to  bear  testimony  to  Messiah,  he  does  not  commit 
his  opinion  to  their  entire  historical  accuracy,  or,  even,  always 
prefer  the  tradition  which  the  Old  Testament  embodies  above 
other  and  sometimes  conflicting  traditions. 

Jesus  fui-thermore  bears  witness  to  his  regard  for  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Old  Testament,  by  the  ethical  uses  which  he  makes 
of  them  to  express  his  own  religious  ideas  and  emotions.  He 
guards  himself  in  temptation  by  recognition  of  their  authority 
(see  Matt.  iv.  4  fiF.).  He  holds  himself  bound  to  that  same 
patient  acceptance  of  severe  discipline,  that  same  subordination 
of  the  temporal  and  earthly  to  the  spiritual  and  eternal,  to 
which  the  ancient  Jews  were  exhorted  (Deut.  viii.  3).  He 
relies  upon  the  same  willingness  of  God,  on  appropriate  occa- 
sion, to  sustain  life  in  an  extraordinary  and  supernatui*al  way, 
of  which  his  nation  had  proof  when  they  were  sustained  in  Ihe 
wilderness  by  manna.  He  recognizes  these  Sacred  Scriptures 
as  a  source  of  moral  maxims  by  quotations  from  them  of  such 
precepts  as  are  given  in  Deut.  vi.  13,  16.  At  the  close  of  his 
ministry,  as  at  its  beginning,  he  consecrates  the  Old  Testament 
by  using  it  for  the  expression  of  his  own  spiritual  life :  the  suf- 
fering saint  of  all  saints  cries  out  with  his  last  breath  in  the 
words  of  a  suffering  saint  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

We  now  notice,  more  particularly,  how  little  stress  Jesus 
lays  upon  that  exactness  which  is  required  of  the  modem  criti- 
cism, with  its  minute  attention  to  the  ipmsima  verba  and  to 
all  the  details  of  history  and  archaeology.  We  cannot,  indeed, 
speak  of  verbal  mistakes,  properly  so  called,  in  his  discourses. 
The  mistake  of  Matt,  xxiii.  35  is  due,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
omission  of  the  words  vloiv  Bopaxtbv  from  Luke  xi.  51,  to  the 
writer  of  the  Gospel.  The  introduction  into  the  quotation  of 
the  LXX.  for  Isa.  Ixi.  1,  of  the  words  &jroar€iXat,  r€OfHiv<rfji.tvcvi 
cV  a<t>€0'€t  from  Isa.  Iviii.  6,  is  by  the  Evangelist  (see  Luke  iv.  19), 
and  not  by  our  Lord,  who  was  reading  from  a  manuscript-roll 
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of  the  prophet.  But  there  is  no  proof  that  in  quoting  Hebrew 
prophecy  Jesus  thought  it  necessary  to  confine  himself  to  the 
exact  words,  or  exclusively  to  either  the  Hebrew  text  or  that 
of  the  LXX. :  sometimes  he  departs  from  all  known  texts,  with 
no  assignable  reason  for  his  departure.  In  no  case,  however, 
can  we  be  sure  how  much  of  the  exact  wording  belongs  to 
Jesus,  how  much  to  his  biographer.  The  quotation  from  Isa. 
xxix.  18  is,  for  example,  made  (Matt.  xv.  8  f.)  with  slight 
variations  from  the  LXX. ;  but  it  follows  them  in  introducing 
the  important  word  fjuirrjv,  which  has  no  correlative  in  the  He- 
brew text.  This  is  done  apparently  to  justify  his  application 
of  the  prophecy  as  Trcpl  vfiQtv,  and  upon  the  principle  which  Gro- 
tius  defines  as  follows :  ^^  One  and  the  same  prophecy  can  be 
more  than  once  fulfilled,  so  as  to  be  appropriate  to  both  this 
time  and  that,  not  only  by  the  event,  but  also  by  divine  guid- 
ance of  the  words."  The  design  to  increase  the  strenuousness 
of  the  application  to  himself  will  perhaps  account  also  for  his 
departure  from  the  wording  of  both  the  LXX.  and  the  Hebrew 
text  (Matt.  XX vi.  81).  An  instructive  instance  of  the  great 
freedom  with  which  Jesus  apprehended  by  unerring  insight  the 
real  contents  of  truth  in  the  Old-Testament  prophecy,  and  nev- 
ertheless adjusted  the  form  in  which  the  truth  was  given  to 
the  needs  of  his  doctrine,  is  found  in  John  vii.  38.  Several 
exaipples  of  the  same  free  adjustment  of  the  historical  traditions 
of  the  Old  Testament  have  been  preserved  in  other  connections. 
In  general,  the  teaching  of  Jesus  devotes  little  attention  to  the 
letter  and  the  details,  as  such,  of  the  history,  law,  prophetic 
imagery,  and  entire  characteristic  modality,  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment :  at  the  same  time  it  expressly  and  minutely  discriminates 
and  appropriates  all  the  ideal  contents  of  truth. 

This  detailed  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  as  to  the 
nature  of  Old-Testament  Scripture  may  be  summarily  concluded 
by  the  following  statement  of  particulars  ?  — 

1.  The  doctrine  of  Jesus  is  almost  entirely  to  be  discerned 
by  indirect  inference  from  his  discourses  and  deeds ,  and,  except 
so  fair  as  can  be  inferred  from  his  use  of  the  customary  formulsB 
of  citation,  we  must  draw  our  conclusions  wholly  from  the  atti- 
tude in  which  he  places  himself  to  the  entire  Old-Testament 
economy. 

2.  The  position  assumed  by  Jesus  toward  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures is  for  the  most  part  uncritical.  Only  in  two  instances,  at 
most  (viz.,  the  authorship  of  Ps.  ex.,  and  the  historical  priority 
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of  circumcision  to  the  sabbatic  law),  does  he  even  appear  to  pro* 
Bounce  upon  any  of  the  minuter  questions  of  biblical  criticism. 

8.  The  great  reserve  of  Jesus  respecting  the  debated  ques- 
tions of  biblical  criticism  cannot  be  held  to  be  wholly  due  to 
ignorance.  It  is  significant :  it  favors  the  conclusion,  that  his 
view  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  differed  from  all  those  forms  of 
the  rabbinical  view,  which,  whether  held  by  Jewish  or  Christian 
authorities,  are  constantly  coming  into  plain  conflict  with  the 
spirit  and  the  results  of  criticism  As  one  result  of  the  pre- 
ceding exegetical  inquiry,  we  may  ag^ee  with  Tholuck  ^  in  aflBnn- 
ing :  The  Redeemer  cannot  be  convicted  of  either  rabbinical 
artificiality  or  of  hermeneutical  error. 

4.  This  attitude  of  Jesus,  so  manifestly  uncritical  and  yet 
80  guarded  by  reserve,  toward  the  conclusions  of  critical  inqui- 
ry, is  distinctly  unfavorable  to  all  rabbinical  theories  of  Sacred 
Scripture.  Such  theories  have  no  right  to  commit  his  authority 
to  points  regarding  which  he  gives  no  information.  Indeed, 
his  reserve  upon  matters  touched  by  criticism,  when  taken  in 
connection  with  his  positive  teaching  upon  ethical  and  religious 
matters,  indicates  that  his  view  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  if 
more  fully  expressed,  might  have  definitely  contradicted  those 
theories. 

6.  Jesus  believed  the  Old  Testament  to  contain,  scripturally 
fixed,  certain  important  and  divinely  revealed  truths.  Such 
contents  may  be  designated  as  of  two  classes,  the  ethical  and 
the  prophetic  ?  the  law,  however,  contains  elements  predictive 
of  Messiah  .  and  prophecy  is,  of  course,  ethical  in  its  own  great 
predictive  elements.  Moreover,  the  historical  narrative  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  to  be  regarded  as  containing  both  classes  of 
contents. 

6.  Jesus  teaches  that  the  writings  of  Mosaism  are  Sacred 
Scriptures,  because  they  contain  these  divinely  revealed  con- 
tents of  truth,  both  ethical  and  prophetic.  But  except  so  far 
as  the  writings  were  produced  by  prophetic  impulse,  —  and  .of 
this  there  is  no  proof  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus,  —  no  infer- 
ence can  be  made  as  to  the  inspiration  of  their  authors.  So 
far,  however,  as  the  writings  were  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  —  and 
the  extent  of  this  origin  is  a  question  for  criticism  to  decide,  — 
they  have  an  additional  claim  to  their  title  of  Sacred  Scripture, 
in  that  their  contents  came  through  a  recognized  inspired 
medium  of  divine  self-revelations. 

1  Das  Alte  Testament  im  Neuen  Testament,  pp.  29  and  51. 
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7.  The  writings  of  Prophetlsin  record  contents  of  predictive 
truth  revealed  from  God  through  his  servants ;  and,  as  the 
chosen  and  prepared  media  of  such  truth,  the  prophets  speak 
in  the  Holy  Spirit,  —  a  fact  which  is  expressly  a£Srmed  of 
David's  prophetic  message  in  Ps.  ex. 

8.  These  prophetic  words  which  are  recorded  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  were  not  given  with  a  full  consciousness  of  their 
meaning  on  the  part  of  the  prophets  themselves :  they  are  also, 
for  the  most  part,  to  be  regarded  as  having  only  their  secondary 
and  typical  fulfilment^  in  Messiah.  Even  the  few  prophecies 
which  must  be  regarded  as  "  prophetico-Messianic  "  contain  ele- 
ments of  obscurity  and  imperfection. 

9.  These  contents  of  truth  in  the  Old  Testament  were  given 
in  a  form  relative  to  their  time  of  revelation  :  the  law  is  peda- 
gogically  adapted  to  the  progressive  history  of  ancient  Israel ; 
the  prophets  differ  in  the  degree  of  certainty  and  clearness 
with  which  they  seize  and  convey  their  great  truths. 

10.  Elements  of  imperfection  and  fallibility  co-exist  with 
these  contents  of  absolute  truth,  and  are  likewise  scripturally 
fixed  in  the  Hebrew  canonical  writings.  This  truth  is  definitely 
taught  regarding  the  Mosaic  law,  and  is  implied  regarding 
Hebrew  prophecy.  Jesus  held  the  revelation  of  the.  Old  Tes- 
tament to  be  "imperfect,  temporary,  pedagogically  accommo- 
dated to  the  people  to  whom  it  was  given,"  and  not  free  from 
human  weaknesses.^ 

11.  Jesus  taught  that  two  cognate  but  apparently  contra- 
dictory elements  everywhere  appear  in  his  relations  to  the  Old- 
Testament  economy  ;  viz.,  the  perfecting  of  the  Old  Testament 
according  to  its  essential  contents,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  its 
cessation  according  to  its  temporal  form.^ 

12.  The  contents  which  give  the  Old  Testament  its  claim  to 
be  regarded  as  Sacred  Scripture  are  pre-eminently  its  Messianic 
contents :  its  great  final  purpose  has  reference  to  the  prepara- 
tion and  fulfilment  of  these  Messianic  contents.  Jesus  regards 
the  Old  Testament  as  divinely  inspired,  because,  as  a  whole,  it 
prepares  the  way  for  that  perfect  revelation  of  which  it  is 
the  mediator  as  well  as  forerunner.  He,  however,  distinctly 
espouses  that  view  which  sees,  in  respect  even  to  its  Messianic 
contents,  the  truths  of  the  new  growing  in  the  old,  and  there- 
fore sees  the  old  as  containing  the  truths  of  the  new.     The 

^  Compare  Job.  Delitzsch.    De  Insplratione  Scrlpturae  Sacrae,  etc.,  p.  25. 
*  See  Scbmid,  Theologie  des  Neuen  Testamentes,  pp.  218  ff. 
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t  containB  the  truth  of  Christ  in  that  same  ger- 

pical  but  expanding  form  in  which  the  higher 

of  every  organism  are,  so  to  speak,  contained  in 

ea. 

Lally,  the  advocate  of  a  more  strictly  rabbinical 

nspiration  of  the  Old  Testament  must  find  his 

■ooi  elsewhere   than  in  the   teachings  of  Christ. 

inspiration  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ;  for  their 
infallibility  in  all  respects,  or  even  in  respect  to 
iir  formal  elements ;  for  the  equality  of  value  of 
or  the  equal  derivation  by  inspiration  of  all  the 
view  that  all  portions  of  them  were  written  by 
or  were  given  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  any  other 
ral  providential  sense,  —  the  inquirer  must  search 

of  other  masters  than  Christ.  And  the  fact  that 
e  not  expre»»ed  In  those  discourses  is  a  fact  which 
I  all  take  into  account.  He  must  so  do  this,  how- 
jnself  to  contravene,  but  rather  gladly  accept,  on 
of  Christ,  the  sacredness  and  authority  of  these 


CHAPTER    IL 

THE  NATURE  OF  NEW-TESTAMENT  SCRIPTURE  AS  DETERMINED 

BY  THE  PROMISES  OF  CHRIST. 

The  central  light  of  revelation  from  the  teachings  of  Christ 
sheds  itself  in  two  directions  upon  the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture. It  illumines  the  past  by  the  interpretations  which  Jesus 
gave  to  the  contents  of  the  Old  Testament ;  it'  illumines  also 
the  future  by  the  promises  which  he  made  to  his  disciples.  By 
means  of  this  light  we  secure  a  position  to  discern  the  nature  of 
the  earlier  divine  revelation,  and  of  those  writings  in  which 
this  revelation  remains  forever  scripturally  fixed ;  and  by  the 
same  means  also  we  look  forward  to  a  further  revelation,  which 
shall  take  form  in  sacred  writings  that  possess  such  qualities  as 
are  promised  to  the  authors  of  those  writings.  And  as,  in  our 
researches  into  the  Old  Testament,  when  we  approach  it  with 
the  help  of  the  authority  of  Christ,  we  expect  to  find  true  what- 
ever has  the  witness  of  this  authority ;  so  may  we  prepare  our- 
selves for  a  critical  study  of  the  New  Testament  by  inquiring, 
What  witness  concerning  it  is  given  by  this  same  authority  ? 
The  witness  of  Jesus  to  the  New  Testament  consists  in  his 
promises ;  it  is  a  prevenient  witness.  But  this  prevenient  wit- 
ness must  be  received  as  both  a  pledge  of  truth  and  a  guard 
against  error. 

In  the  case  of  the  New  Testament,  however,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Old,  we  do  not  hold  ourselves  absolved  from  obligations  to 
the  most  candid  and  thorough  criticism.  The  very  promises 
which  form  a  basis  for  the  doctrine  of  its  Sacred  Scriptures 
must  be  made  the  subjects  of  critical  inquiry ;  only  when  thus 
treated  will  they  teach  us  exactly  what  Jesus  intended. 

In  Matt.  X.  14  fif.,  the  severest  penalties  are  threatened  against 
those  who  will  not  receive  the  words  of  the  Twelve  on  their 
trial  journey.  We  have  here  an  intimation  in  answer  to  the 
question,  To  what  in  his  apostles  did  Christ  attach  the  authority 
which  he  delegated  to  them?    This  intimation  enables  us  to 
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*  the  authority  was  attached  to  the  words  they  spoke 
«  a^uv),  i,e.,  in  preaching  Messiah,  and  especially  to 
^e  which  aDnounced  hia  kingdom  (^yyixa/  ^  PtunXtUt 
V,  verse  7).  Divine  inspiration  also  is  here  promised 
jostles  (verse  19),  in  making  their  defence  before  the 
to  which  they  should  be  brought  (compare  Isa.  1.  4 ; 
.  15 ,  Eph.  vi.  19).  In  the  declaration  of  the  foUow- 
(20),  "  the  theopneustic  relation  by  means  of  which 
des   shall   become    irvtu/iaTurots  irvcu^ruia  wyKplvoifTtt   (\ 

V)  is  construed  by  Jesus  decisively  and  in  do  half-way 
(Meyer). 

'  promises  are  found  in  other  connections  in  the  dis- 
f  Jesus  (Mark  xiii.  11,  and  Luke  xii.  11,  12).  From 
declarations  of  the  Bible  can  the  claims  of  its  authors 
erbal  and  infallible  inspiration  be  inferred  with  more 
mt  fairness  and  cogency  than  from  such  as  these  : 
i  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father  that 
in  you ; "  "  The  Holy  Spirit  shall  teach  you  in  that 
r  what  ye  ought  to  say  "  (mi  yap  i/ith  tori  d  KaXmoTK, 
vtvfta  ToC  varpin  v/iiiiv  to  AjiXow  Iv  ipw^   ro  yip  Sytoy  irv^fxa 

s  iv  avr§  r§  aipa  S  8ii  tinu-).  And  yet  we  have  to  eon- 
sast  three  important  limitations  of  these  claims :  (1)  as 

occasion  ;  (2)  as  to  limited  purpose ;  (3)  as  to  limited 
11  these  promises,  though  given  in  unconditional  form, 
ct  and  application  conditional,  limited,  and  liable  to 
.  realization.  The  form  of  the  promises  points  forward 
ffection  of  that  which  the  fact  only  imperfectly  repre- 
Ve  cannot  lay  a  satisfactory  basis  for  the  general  doc- 
;he  inspiration  of  New- Testament  Scriptures  in  those 

of  Jesus  which  were  made  to  his  disciples  when  aum- 
(fore  the  tribunals  of  their  own  time. 
3h  wider  application  is  the  promise  of  Matt,  xxviii.  20, 
the  intimation  of  Matt.  x.  7,  14,  is  explained  and 
I.    The  gift  of  the  Spirit  here  involves  his  divine 

in  the  apostolic  work  of  discipling  the  nations,  and 
ig  them  in  the  commandments  of  Christ ;  it  involves 
imparting  of  divine  spiritual  force  in  this  work.    In 

disciples  should  commit  to  writing  these  command' 
hcther  as  embodied  in  wonls  or  in  deeds,  and  whether 
iirpose  of  discipling  the  nations  or  of  instructing  their 

the  promise  of  Christ  would  surely  not  be  withdrawn, 
mise  applies  especially  to  that  work  of  evangelizing 
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ndertake  as  commissioDerB 
J  made  to  them  as  preac} 
;  it  canuot,  therefore,  he  i 
nspiratioD  peculiar  to  the 
ting  or  speaking,  the  apes 
f  Christ  as  a  guaranty  for  tl 
oepel,  and  —  as  we  may  inf 
icb  these  troths  are  embod 

iromines  must  we  interpret 
[serning  the  authority  dele; 
i ;  compare  Mark  viii>  27-31 
lally,  and  yet  to  him  regi 
renty  of  the  kingdom  of  C 
confessor,  the  Redeemer  d 
real  it  to  thee,  but  my  Fat 

as  embodying  this  verity 
8  perpetually  to  build  his 
—  a  promise  which  he  aft 
1  extends  to  all  the  apostli 
in  and  close  the  gates  of  tl 
olio  power  prohibitum  out 
)  the  promise  of  the  absol 
>ly  Spirit,  but  only  in  the 
n  the  case  of  the  apostles, 
waders  of  churches  or  as  j 

the  promise  of  infallible 
yond  the  sphere  of  tliis  p 
nt  of  this  sphere  we  have 

covered  the  apostolic  se 
sntral  doctrines,  facts,  am 

Testament  as  Sacred  Scrij 
lught  upon  the  authority  ( 
iting  expression  in  the.  foi 
John.  These  chapters  fu 
le  of  the  inspiration  of  I 
w.  Their  most  important  i 
lere  grammatical  and  lesi 
',  nothing  in  contravention 
viiillj  indicated  by  critical 
im  this  locut  clatticm  we  de 
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following  view  of  the  inspiration  of  the  apostles,  so  far  as  their 
inspired  work  lies  at  the  foundation  of  Sacred  Scripture. 

1.  The  source  of  the  inspiration  promised  to  the  apostles  is 
the  Divine  Spirit,  who  is  the  Spirit  of  Christ  himself.^  While, 
then,  the  gift  of  revelation  and  inspiration  to  the  apostles  has 
its  primary  source  in  the  eternal  Divine  Spirit,  from  whom  came 
also  the  revelations  and  inspiration  given  to  the  writers  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  the  former  surpass  the  latter  in  that  Chrisfs 
Spirit,  in  the  new  dispensation,  is  to  be  the  source  of  their  life 
and  work.  This  Spirit,  which  is  represented  both  as  Christ's 
own  visitation,  self-disclosure,  or  indwelling,  and  as  the  fruit  of 
his  sending,  is  as  much  fuller  in  the  dispensation  of  spiritual 
gifts  as  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  is  fuller  than  his  reve- 
lation in  the  Old-Testament  economy.  We  may  not  place  the 
writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  respects  their  inspiration, 
upon  a  level  with  those  of  the  New. 

2.  The  Divine  Spirit,  who  is  the  source  of  the  revelations  and 
inspiration  given  to  the  apostles,  is  also  called  Paraclete  and 
the  Spirit  of  the  truth.  It  will  be  the  work  of  the  Spirit  as 
Paraclete  (auxiliator ;  adjutor)^  to  make  them  know  the  truth 
of  the  gospel,  more  deeply  and  intimately,  and  to  strengthen 
them  for  sustaining  the  toils  and  trials  which  would  come  upon 
them  in  propagating  the  knowledge  of  Christ.  This  Spirit  is 
the  Spirit  of  the  truth,  because  he  is  the  divine  principle  of 
truth :  he  is  the  power  through  whose  work  the  truth  of  God 
revealed  in  Jesus  Christ  is  brought  to  the  knowledge  and 
acceptance  of  men,  and  so  comes  to  exercise  its  divine  energy 
as  truth. 

•8.  The  truth  which  is  thus  to  be  revealed  is  the  truth  Kar 
\^X^ ;  viz.,  the  truth  which  Christ  came  to  bring,  and  which 
he,  in  his  historical  appearing,  really  and  fully  is,  —  compre- 
hended and  clothed,  as  it  were,  in  personal  form  (xiv.  6). 
This  truth  it  is,  and  no  other,  which  the  Spirit  of  the  truth 
shall  teach  to  them  with  more  fulness  and  completeness  than 
Jesus  had  himself  attained  in  his  teaching  (xvi.  13).  What- 
ever, then,  belongs  to  the  essentials  of  this  truth  (Kar  *€(oxqv^^ 
it  is  promised  that  the  Spirit  shall  reveal  to  them.  He  will  be 
their  guide  into  this  truth  in  its  totality  (Troorav).  As  a  species 
comprised  under  its  genus,  so  the  knowledge  of  the  future  (ra 

^  See  chapter  xlv.  verses  18  (cpxofiai  rp&f  vf&ac) ;  19,  in  which  their  life  in  the 
Spirit  is  made  dependent  upon  his  own  being  as  the  source  of  all  spiritual  life; 
21,  in  which  the  impartation  of  the  Spirit  is  represented  as  a  self-disclosure:  and 
compare  Matt,  xxviii.  20;  Bom.  \'iii.  9  f.;  Gal.  iv.  6. 
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ough  embodied  in  historical  fonna.  The  nature  of 
tioD  is  to  prepare  their  moral  and  religious  &cultiea 
tinetively  moral  aud  religious  work.  In  other  words, 
jedience  are  indispensable  forms  of  moral  and  reli- 
itiveness,  —  iu  apostles  as  well  as  in  all  other  men. 
)r,  then,  may  be  thought  as  to  the  inspiration  of  un- 
nen,  who,  like  Caiaphas  for  example,  are  conceived 
oyed  to  declare  divine  truth  without  moral  fitness 
iiy,  the  thought  cannot  enter  into  the  doctrine  of 
estament  Scriptures.  The  promises  upon  which  the 
doctrine  of  New-Testament  Scripture  founds  itself 

own  realization  conditioned  upon  the  moral  and 
fe  of  those  who  receive  them.  The  inspiration  prom- 
some  through  the  spirit  receptive  of  such  life  into  a 
ness  of  life.  These  promises  cannot  be  urged  in  sup- 
;  sacred  character  of  any  products,  oral  or  written, 
not  bear  the  marks  of  genuine  ethical  quality,  of 
md  love  in  their  authors,  or  which  have  arisen  by 
amoral  means,  such  as  conscious  fraud  on  the  part 
:hor,  or  the  introduction  of  material  known  to  be 
lorally  unworthy.  The  pledge  of  these  promises  is, 
ed  by  the  possibility  that  those  to  whom  it  ia  made 
.iways  fulfil  the  conditions  of  its  realization.  The 
sre,  like  other  men,  subject  to  imperfections  of  obe- 
[  love.  But  that  they  should  be  kept  in  substantial 
188  of  purpose  to  love  and  obey,  these  very  promises 
■.  17-19;  so  also  the  prayer  of  Jesus,  xvii.  11,  12). 
ility  of  occasional  and  temporary  departure  from  the 
conditions  necessary  to  realize  these  promises  still 
Whether  or  not  this  antecedent  possibility  became 
y  in  such  manner  as  to  affect  New-Testament  Scrip- 
e  at  liberty  to  inquire  by  researches  into  history  and 
ntents  of  the  New  Testament  itself, 
nple,  Paul  was  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  these  promises 
rit  when  he  made  his  defence  before  Ananias  (Acts 

could  also  claim  the  special  promise  of  Jesus  to  his 
hen  brought  before  earthly  tribunals  (Matt.  x.  19.) 
:nowledge3  that  he  had  unwittingly  spoken  against 
-iest  in  a  manner  which  was  contrary  to  the  Mosaic 
.  xxii.  27)  i  as  he  must  also  have  remembered,  it  was 
example  of  Jesus.  Peter,  at  least  in  the  judgment 
ral.  ii.  11  ff.),  even  when  in  the  direct  exercise  of  his 
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apostolic  office  at  Antioch,  took  a  course  not  morally  faultless ; 
and  yet  his  very  conduct  must  be  considered  in  this  instance  as 
a  form  of  propagating  error  regarding  the  nature  of  the  gospel. 
Indeed,  this  instance  introduces  us  to  the  facts  which  Baur 
and  his  school  have  so  greatly  exaggerated,  but  which  must  be 
taken  into  the  account  in  estimating  the  nature  of  apostolic 
inspiration.  This  inspiration  did  not  always  prevent  consider- 
able and  sharp  differences  of  doctrine,  even  respecting  truths 
quite  closely  connected,  in  their  minds  and  in  reality,  with 
the  central  doctrine  of  Christianity.  From  these  limitations 
to  the  complete  realization  of  Christ's  promises  in  the  case  of 
the  oral  instruction  of  the  apostles,  we  cannot  exempt,  previous 
to  examination,  their  written  instruction  ^  at  least,  we  cannot 
do  this  on  the  ground  of  any  thing  stated  or  implied  in  the 
promises  themselves.  But  by  our  conclusions  thus  far  derived, 
we  are  led  to  give  due  weight  to  the  following  consideration. 

7.  The  realization  of  these  promises  of  Christ  was  one  of 
progressive  approaches  in  the  history  of  the  apostles.  The 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost  did  not  lead  them  at  once 
into  all  the  promised  truth ;  nor,  indeed,  did  any  subsequent 
gift  of  that  Spirit.  These  promises  do  not  exclude  the  apos- 
tles from  development  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  or  in  the 
knowledge  used  to  promulgate  this  truth  by  oral  and  written 
instruction.  The  Spirit  is  promised  to  be  with  them  through- 
out their  historical  development ,  not  in  them  so  as  to  exclude 
them  from  having  any  real  historical  development.  More  and 
more  were  the$e  promises  to  be  realized,  just  as  all  the  divine 
promises  are  ever  left  still  imperfectly  realized.  The  present 
tenses  yowjccrc  and  fieva  (xiv.  17)  "designate  the  characteristic 
relation  of  the  disciples  to  the  Spirit,  without  respect  to  a  defi- 
nite time  "  (Meyer)  ,  and  oSi/yiJo-ci  (xvi.  13)  is  to  be  interpreted: 
"  He  will  be  when  he  comes,  and  ever  after,  your  leader  into  all 
the  truth."  Beginning  under  the  leadership  of  the  Spirit,  with 
a  new  and  fuller  apprehension  of  the  truth,  they  were  to  be 
progressively  conducted,  step  by  step  and  stage  beyond  stage, 
into  the  fullest  apprehension  of  the  same  truth,  for  their 
Teacher  and  Guide  should  be  always  with  them  (xiv.  16). 

This  growing  apprehension  of  the  truth  of  Christ  must,  then, 
be  manifest  in  their  promulgation  of  it  by  preaching.  And 
if  by  preaching,  why  not  also  by  writing,  in  case  they  should 
resort  to  this  means? 

Indeed,  this  view  of  an  abiding  and  progressive  guidance  into 
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)y  the  divine  Spirit  is  only  a  corollary  fi^m  the  entire 
view  of  history.  The  Sacred  Scriptures  everywhere 
the  perpetual  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  in  human 
The  history  of  the  nation  Israel  and  the  inspiration 
I  Testament  are  inseparably  linked  together.  To  a 
■ge  extent,  the  history  is  penetrated  and  filled  with 
the  inspiration  of  the  canonical  writers,  to  a  certain 
nt,  is  historic  inspiration.  It  is  inspiration  which 
to  the  laws  of  the  movement  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
'■  successive  stages  of  duscipline  and  by  successive 
potency  in  the  inbreathing  of  moral  and  spiritual 
facts  and  laws  of  historical  development  are  not 
but  mora  highly  manifested,  in  the  new  epoch  of 
in  apostolic  days.  Pre-eminently  did  the  promised 
jome  to  the  apostles,  in  fulfilment  of  these  declara- 
;su8,  soon  after  the  resurrection.  In  a  certain  sense, 
isumed  his  leadership  of  them  into  all  the  truth  of 
it  he  ever  after  led  them  still  more  and  more  into  the 
1.  And  the  latter  fact  could  not  be  without  effect 
their  preaching  and  upon  their  writings. 
seem  an  indisputable  inference  from  the  foregoing 
that  the  later  preaching  and  writing  of  the  apostles, 
;  of  its  obvious  connection  with  the  fuller  revelation 
th,  must  be  worthy  of  superior  regard.  And,  to  a 
tent,  the  inference  is  true ;  it  would  be  also  impor- 
ur  purpose  if  it  could  be  made  clearly  applicable 
;stions  touching  Sacred  Scripture  which  are  to  come 
We  are  providentially  kept,  however,  from  making 
f  this  inference  which  shall  be  destructive  of  the 
ategrity  and  trustworthiness  of  the  apostolic  teach- 
d  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  In  order  fully 
lat  is  the  nature  of  this  safeguard,  a  detailed  study 
oka  in  their  unity,  and  of  that  process  by  which  they 
lepted  as  New-Testament  Scripture,  is  indit^pensable. 
[lowing  considerations  are  in  place  at  this  point. 
I,  indeed,  a  progress  of  doctrine  to  be  traced  in  the 
ment.  This  progress  of  doctrine  is,  however,  for 
art  indicated ;  the  points  of  divergence  in  the  later 
iarlier  doctrine,  and  the  differences  of  view  amongst 
postolic  teachers,  are  rather  delineated  as  historically 
enforced  aS  binding  the  judgment  and  conscience  of 
1.    The  work  of  their  divine  Leader  into  the  whole 
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truth  is  seen  not  so  much  m  the  authority  of  all  the  details  of 
their  belief  and  impression  as  in  the  consentient  and  final  con- 
clusions which  are  reached  and  expressed  through  these  details.^ 
Historical  indications  of  those  erroneous  impressions  which  in- 
termingled with  the  apostolic  progress  in  knowing  the  whole 
tjruth  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  neither  authenticate  the 
impressions  nor  discredit  the  truths  with  which  the  impressions 
are  intermingled. 

It  is,  moreover,  a  sign  of  the  providential  safeguard  which  was 
given  to  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  promises  of 

,  Jesus,  that  these  writings  so  largely  arose  at  the  right  time  to 
receive  the  fullest  fruition  of  the  promises.     They  arose  so  late 

/as  to  bear  the  stamp  of  the  most  mature  apostolic  teaching,  and 
so  early  as  not  to  be  essentially  corrupted  through  remoteness 
from  this  teaching.    The  written  gospel,  the  treasure-house  of. 
manuscripts,  contains,  thus  divinely  secured  within  it,  the  coins, 
most  clearly  marked  with  the  image  and  superscription  of  our- 
Lord  himself.     The  New  Testament  thus  presents  a  unity  amidi 
variety  of  doctrine  which  it  could  scarcely  otherwise  have  en-.- 
joyed.    It  is,  perhaps,  a  boon  to  the  Church,  that  the  chrono- 
logical relations  existing  amongst  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and,  in  the  case  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  amongst  the 
various  parts  of  the  same  book,  are  so  difficult  of  accurate 
adjustment.     In  the  form  of  express  teaching,  we  can  have 
comparatively  little  to  say  about  the  earlier  and  later  doctrine 
of  the  New-Testament  books.     To  us  the  truth  is  given  as 
essentially  one. 

8.  It  is  only  by  critical  researches  that  we  can  connect  these 
promises  of  Christ  to  his  apostles  with  any  existing  New-Testa- 
ment writings.  For  it  is  only  by  such  researches  that  we  can, 
infer  the  authorship,  direct  or  indirect,  of  an  apostle.  That 
these  promises  apply  as  cogently  to  the  written  as  to  the  oral 
teaching  of  the  apostles,  may  be  received  as  an  indisputable 
inference.  Indeed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  written  prod- 
ucts of  their  teaching  may  be  held,  in  some  particulars,  to 
enjoy  the  fuller  fruition  of  these  promises.  The  unity  and 
maturity  of  theapostolic  teachings  in  the  New  Testament  are? 
doubtless  greater  than  they  could  have  been  if  it  contained  a. 
more  complete  and  chronologicaUy  continuous  record  of  their- 

1  For  example,  we  see  (Acts  ii.  99)  the  germ  of  that  ferment  which  was  madei 
hy  the  saheequent  revelation  of  x.  35  to  work  a  change  in  the  view  of  Peter;  we* 
learn  of  a  yet  snhsequent  decline  from  this  view  (Gal.  11. 11  ff.)f  only  to  find  it  still 
later  regained  (1  Pet.  ii.  10  f .). 
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:k.  But  in  applying  these  promises  to  any  writinga 
lay  have  come  down  to  us,  two  important  questions 
be  asked  and  answered :  viz..  Are  these  writings  apos- 
Dot?  and,  Have  they  been  preserved  for  us  in  essential 
,  or  not?  Questions  of  the  canon  and  diplomatics  of 
Testament  intervene  between  the  promises  of  Jesus 
books  which  have  reached  us.  And  these  questions 
application  of  the  promises  to  the  books.  To  ^ree 
writer  who  says  that  the  doubt  whether  the  original 
n  is  transmitted  to  us  in  its  primitive  purity  by  the 
riptures  "at  once  disappears  if  we  firmly  establish  the 
an  of  the  writers,  and  show  how  such  inspiration  is 
by  and  preserved  in  the  pages  of  Scripture,"  *  involves 
ing  reversal  of  the  conditions  of  our  problem.  It  will 
us,  at  the  right  point,  to  discuss  mora  at  length  the 
of  critical  questions  of  the  I^^ew-Testament  canon  and 
he  general  question  of  inspiration.  We  note  now  the 
ict  of  this  relation. 

asking  the  first  of  the  above  questions,  we  can  claim 
lostolic  authorship  for  only  a  portion  of  the  New  Testa- 
nd  to  this  portion  only  do  the  promises  of  inspiration 
the  apostles  primarily  apply.  Anticipating,  however, 
lusions,  without  anticipating  the  arguments,  of  a  fair 
tious  criticism,  we  have  grounds  for  applying  (either 
or  indirectly)  the  warrant  of  these  promises  to  far  the 
part  of  the  New  Testament.  To  the  Gospel  of  John, 
as  of  apostolic  origin,  these  promises  most  emphatic- 
y.  They  apply  also  to  the  main  contents  of  the  Gospel 
lew ;  because  these  contents,  although  in  their  present 
b  from  an  apostolic  hand,  are  essentially  of  apostolic 
They  have  a  secondary  though  valid  application  to 
d  Luke,  if  regarded  as  composed  under  direct  or  in- 
)OBtolic  influence.  To  all  the  Synoptic  Gospels  they 
iirther  undoubted  application,  because  these  Gospels 
rgely  composed  of  the  fi'agments  of  that  oral  teacliing 
as  given  by  the  apostles  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  spirit- 
lance  and  assistance  promised  by  Christ.  Accepting 
tolic  calling  and  authority  of  their  author,  these  prom- 
y  to  the  Pauline  epistles ;  and  their  application  to  all 
iatles  which  have  an  apostolic  origin  —  as,  e.g.,  we  will 
to  the  First  of  Peter,  and  the  First  and  Second  of  John 

Lee:  The  InaplnUon  of  Hoi;  ScrlptQie.    New  York,  1S66,  p.  32. 
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— is  immediate  and  indisputable.  And,  finally,  these  promises 
may  be  claimed  to  have  a  secondary  application  to  whatever 
other  books  of  the  New  Testament  bear  the  stamp  of  having 
been  written  by  men  of  apostolic  spirit  under  more  indirect 
apostolic  influence. 

In  answering  the  second  of  the  above-mentioned  questions, 
—  viz.,  whether  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  have  been 
preserved  in  their  essential  integrity,  —  we  must  have  recourse 
to  the  science  of  biblical  diplomatics.  The  answer,  as  we  shall 
subsequently  prove,  is  unequivocal:  They  have  been  so  pre- 
served. 

The  foregoing  view  of  the  promises  of  John  xiv.  ff.,  in  their 
application  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  of  the  New 
Testament,  is  confirmed  by  the  partial  fulfilment  of  these  prom- 
ises made  in  person  by  Christ  after  his  resurrection  (John  xx. 
22  f.).  His  breathing  upon  the  disciples  is  not  merely  sym- 
bolical of  the  future,  but  accompanied  by  a  real  and  immediate 
imparting  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  (The  mood,  tense,  and  connec- 
tion of  Xa/JcTc  require  this  interpretation.)  In  preparation  for  the 
mission  upon  which  he  sends  them,  the  Risen  One  imparts  the 
Spirit  to  them  as  a  kind  of  Arrlui-Fentecostes  (Bengel).  This 
Spirit  is  the  same  one  who  was  sent  in  fuller  manifestation  at 
Pentecost.^  The  power  here  delegated  by  Christ  is  an  exten- 
sion of  the  declaration  previously  made  (Matt.  xvi.  19,  xviii. 
18) ;  for,  as  Meyer  has  pointed  out,  the  power  of  the  keys  in 
the  strictest  meaning  is  immediately  included  in  this  passage, 
while  in  Matt.  xvi.  19  it  is  only  included  by  inference.  We 
note,  then,  these  particulars  of  inference  from  this  passage: 
(1)  The  Spirit  is  given  to  the  disciples  in  order  to  enter  their 
personality,  is  given  to  them  as  persons ;  and  yet  to  them  as 
persons  with  an  o£5cial  commission  for  an  official  work.  The 
men  are  inspired  apostles,  and  only  in  a  secondary  and  figura- 
tive sense  can  their  work  in  oral  teaching  or  writing  be  said  to 
be  inspired.  (2)  They  are  inspired,  however,  as  a  preparation 
for  their  mission ;  they  are  inspired  as  apostles.  The  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  upon  them  for  the  executing  of  their  com- 
mission. It  is  in  view  of  having  said,  "  I  send  you,"  that  the 
Risen  One  breathes  on  them,  and  says  further,  "Receive  ye 
the  Holy  Ghost."    (3)  The  effect  of  this  inspiration  is  a  special 

1  That  tbe  absence  of  the  article  with  wrtviia  Ayior  proves  nothing  against  this 
view,  see  John  i.  33  and  vii.  39;  moreover,  as  Meyer  has  said,  the  New  Testament 
knows  nothing  of  a  Holy  Spirit  which  is  not  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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;heir  work  of  receiving  men,  and 
if  Christ. 

irist  setting  forth  the  nature  and 
Paraclete  (Luke  xxiv.  48  £f.).  It 
s  of  his  own  death  and  resurrec- 
ished  in  fulfilment  of  Old-Xesta- 
rttlds  of  repentance  and  of  the 
declares  he  will  send  the  good 
same  Scriptures. 

tie  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testar 
lave  a  certain  firm  and  indestruct^ 
their  claims,  which  is  laid  in  the 
f.  This  word  consists  of  certain 
ig  and  assistance  from  the  Spirit 
certain  selected  believers.  These 
ain  facts  of  the  history  of  Jesus 
D  their  true  significance  by  this 
irsonally  instructed  hy  the  Re- 
le  fuU  meaning  of  these  instruc- 
is  truth,  revealed  by  the  same 
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passage  from  the  undeveloped  Jewish  to  the  developed  Chris- 
tian point  of  view  for  regarding  revelation,  inspiration,  and 
Sacred  Scripture.  But  the  eariy  Christian  Church,  under  the 
immediate  teaching  of  the  apostles,  was  not  withheld  from 
making  many  such  a  difficult  and  dangerous  passage.  Surely 
we  cannot  a  priori  assume  that  we  are  excused  from  the  same 
kind  of  difficulties  and  risks.  A  critical  examination  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture  cannot,  therefore,  begin 
its  inquiry  into  the  claims  of  the  Old  Testament  by  insisting 
upon  unconditional  acceptance  of  those  claims.  To  do  this 
might  be  more  than  illogical :  it  might  be  re-actionary  from  the 
advanced  point  of  view  held  by  Christ  and  the  apostles. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  authority  of 
Jesus  does  not  permit  us  to  thrust  aside  any  claims  found  in 
the  Old  Testament,  with  either  levity  or  indifference.  It  rather 
pre-disposes  us  seriously  and  favorably  to  consider  them  all. 
The  Hebrew  canonical  writings — as  being  Sacred  Scripture,  as 
having  contents  of  divine  truth,  and  as  having  their  supreme 
value  in  the  preparatory  work  and  testimony  they  rendered  to 
his  mission  —  may  be  expected  to  contain,  at  least  in  germinal 
and  imperfect  form,  the  true  view  of  their  own  origin  and 
nature.  Moreover,  the  claims  of  the  Old  Testament  as  to  its 
own  origin  and  nature  have  often  been  rejected  with  as  crude 
and  uncritical  presumption  as  any  which  has  characterized 
their  unconditional  acceptance. 

Those  claims  found  in  the  sacred  Hebrew  writings  which 
directly  apply  to  the  inspiration  of  any  part  of  them  are 
exceedingly  meagre ;  nor,  indeed,  are  the  indirect  claims  made 
for  the  writings,  as  distinguished  from  the  writers,  much  more 
numerous.  This  fact  arises,  in  part,  from  the  very  nature  of 
Sacred  Scripture.  It  arises  also  from  the  characteristics  of 
that  historical  process  by  which  a  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  established.  In  both  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New, 
tokens  of  the  consciousness  of  writing  under  inspiration  are 
comparatively  rare.  Instances  of  divine  commission  to  commit 
to  writing  the  contents  of  revelations  formerly  received  by 
inspiration  are  somewhat  more  numerous ;  they  constitute  the 
most  direct  claim  made  by  the  authors  themselves  to  the  title 
of  Sacred  Scripture  for  their  writings.  Both  these  above- 
mentioned  claims  cover  only  a  relatively  small  portion  of  the 
contents  of  the  Old  Testament.  This  fact  accords  with  the 
truth  that  all  inspiration  primarily  belongs  to  the  authors  and 
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writers  as  persons,  and  that  the  term  ^^  inspired  scripture  "  can 
only  be  used  by  a  figure  of  speech  which  transfers  the  condition 
of  the  workman  to  the  nature  of  his  product. 

Of  writings  by  men  claiming  to  be  inspired,  and  which,  as 
writings,  profess  upon  their  face  to  record  faithfully  the  revela- 
tions received  through  inspiration  by  their  authors,  we  have  a 
considerably  larger  class.  To  this  class  belong  the  authentic 
works  of  the  prophets.  These  works  lay  claim  to  inspiration, 
and  to  a  place  in  Sacred  Scripture,  because  they  are  written  by 
men  who  claimed  to  have  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  to  transmit 
that  word  in  fidelity  to  their  contemporaries.  In  these  cases 
the  inference  from  the  claims  of  the  writer  to  the  claims  of  his 
record  is  as  direct  as  any  inference  in  the  case  can  well  be ; 
and  yet  it  is  an  inference  from  a  claim,  rather  than  a  direct 
claim.  After  admitting  this  inference,  we  can  succeed  in  cover- 
ing by  it  only  a  portion  of  the  ground  occupied  by  the  Old- 
Testament  writings. 

A  further  inference,  looking  toward  the  establishment  of 
their  place  in  Sacred  Scripture,  may  be  drawn  from  the  indu- 
bitable claims  set  up  in  the  contents  of  certain  writings.  These 
contents,  as  contents  in  themselves,  and  by  whomsoever  written, 
implicitly  claim  to  be  the  faithful  record  of  divine  revelations. 
These  contents  implicitly  claim,  then,  to  have  been  given  to 
men  through  the  inspiration  of  those  whose  commission  it  was 
to  receive  and  communicate  the  revelations.  This  kind  of 
inference  brings  the  record  of  the  Mosaic  law,  on  its  own  claim, 
within  the  pale  of  Sacred  Scripture.  So  far  as  it  can  be  proved 
to  have  been  written  by  Moses,  or  to  have  been  composed  and 
enlarged  and  redacted  by  inspired  men,  it  has  an  inferred  claim 
to  inspiration,  on  the  ground  of  the  nature  of  its  authorship. 
But  beyond  this  it  has  another,  stronger,  and  more  pervasive 
claim.  The  record  of  the  law,  by  whomsoever  made,  manifestly 
and  upon  its  own  face  sets  forth  the  claim  to  be  a  faithful  pre- 
sentation of  divinely  revealed  contents.  The  contents  of  the 
Mosaic  law  everywhere  claim  for  themselves  divine  origin  and 
authority :  the  record,  then,  which  holds  these  contents,  makes, 
by  an  immediate  and  binding  inference,  a  claim  to  peculiar 
sanctity  as  being  impliedly  a  faithful  record  of  alleged  divine 
contents.  To  claim  to  record  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  Israel, 
the  moral  and  ceremonial  precepts  embodying  the  will  of  Jeho- 
vah to  his  people,  is,  by  inference,  to  lay  claim  to  a  position  in 
Sacred  Scripture.    And  this  claim  is  as  much  higher  in  the 
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lie  Hebrew  Scriptures  than  in  the  case  of  any  other 
ecords  of  alleged  divine  revelations,  as  the  revelation 
L  Israel  is  a  higher  form  of  revelation  than  these  other 

inference  essentially  the  same,  the  theocratic  history 
Id  Testament  asserts  its  claim  to  a  place  in  Sacred 
.  It  is  avowedly  the  history  of  successive  revelations 
ih  to  Israel,  of  his  covenant  relations  and  dealings 
el.  We  find  much  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  many  of 
letic  utterances,  in  this  kind  of  historic  setting, — a 
[lich  is  often  fitted  to  receive  the  precious  stones  com- 
it,  by  being  so  polished  as  to  reflect  the  same  light 
ihes  forth  from  them.  The  history  of  the  Old  Testar 
I  general  avowedly  pragmatic  and  theocratic  :  it  is  by 
al  of  this  claim  that  it  institutes  its  own  claim  to  be 
3ripture.  And  in  the  case  of  those  more  subjective 
vhere  the  relations  of  the  individual  soul  to  Jehovah, 
an  those  of  the  nation,  occupy  the  writer's  attention, 
sly  in  the  avowed  contents  of  the  writings  that  the 
ilaim  of  the  writer  consists.  The  claim  is  thus  only 
in  what  he  writes.  This  is  the  ease  with  many  of  the 
ipecially  with  those  which  deal  most  with  the  subjec- 
riences  of  their  author.  This  is  also  the  case  with 
iirts  of  the  so-called  Hokhmah.  It  is  the  theocratic 
nesS)  taking  a  more  intensely  subjective  and  individual 
ipression,  iu  which  is  laid  the  basis  of  the  claim  made 
hese  writings. 
later  Hebrew  writings  we  find,  moreover,  certain 
earlier  writings  which  show  the  fruits  of  reflection  to 
y  matured  or  maturing.  We  meet  with  occasional, 
ieting  and  unsatisfying,  historical  notices  of  the  regard 
these  earlier  writings  came  to  be  held  by  the  people  of 
id  finally  there  appear  certain  ascriptions  of  praise  to 
rings  for  their  divine  origin  and  characteristics.  These 
id  ascriptions  indicate  the  nature  of  the  claim  which 
e  set  up  in  later  Hebrew  writings  for  the  earlier  ones. 
confirmatory  of  whatever  claims  we  find  those  earlier 
naking  for  themselves.  They  apply  for  the  most  part 
'entateuch ,  or  rather  to  the  written  Torah,  which, 
ts  broadest  interpretation,  can  include  only  a  part  of 
,teuch.  Numerous  rather  indirect  recognitions  of  the 
he  Lord,  which  had  come  to  the  earlier  prophets,  are 
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I  of  the  Old  Testament  lay  the  bases  of  their 
ms  in  ways  whicli  are  to  a  large  extent  unlike, 
the  writings  of  Mosaism  are  laid,  for  the  most 
ture  of  its  hiBtorical  contents  and  of  those  sep- 
ivine  revelation  of  which  these  writings  are  the 
The  writings  of  Prophetism,  however,  besides 
tim  which  conies  from  the  theocratic  nature  of 
put  forth  the  additional  claim  that  they  are  reo 
rophetic  utterances  and  actions  as  are  of  them- 
of  divine  inspiration.  The  claim  of  Hebrew 
spiratioQ  is  direct,  consistent,  and  unmistakable ; 
1  by  a  natural  inference  to  such  writings  as  can 
i  results  of  this  prophetic  inspiration.  As  to  the 
LO  Hokhmah,  they  stand,  so  far  as  their  own 
semed,  upon  an  entirely  different  basis.  Indeed, 
id  of  any  claims  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testa- 
B  applicable  to  these  writings. 
divisions,  however,  are  not  altogether  exclusive 
.  Elements  of  prophecy  are  found  in  the  Torah ; 
h,  to  a  considerable  extent,  penetrates  and  under- 
jB  of  Prophetism.  Both  the  Torah  and  Proph- 
ite  elements  of  their  distinctive  claims  to  the 
Hokbmah. 

loreover,  certain  claims  which  are  general  and  pei^ 
Id-Testament  writings,  and  which  furnish  by  infer- 
r  a  certain  doctrine  of  the  sacredness  and  inspira- 
!  Hebrew  Scriptures.  All  such  claims  also  apply 
^eney  of  inference,  when  they  apply  at  all,  to  dif- 
1  of  these  Scriptures.  To  three  of  those  claims 
nore  generally  applicable,  we  now  direct  attention, 
all,  as  prevading  the  canonical  Hebrew  writings, 
ir  intense  and  frequently  outspoken  theocratic 

The  conviction  seems  to  penetrate  all  these 
3od  is  in  Israel,  her  history,  her  laws,  her  cere- 
ninant  national  ideas.  History,  laws,  ceremonial, 
Jl  represented  by  the  writers  not  only  as  having 
,  but  also  as  embodying  a  constant  presence  of 
the  nation.  It  is  true,  as  has  been  declared,  that 
ne  Bupernaturalism  did  comparatively  little  for 

theology."  It  is,  however,  also  true,  that  no 
logical  view  of  the  Old  Testament  can  be  con- 
i  does  not  acknowledge  its  persistent  supemat- 
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nralism.  At  the  root  of  the  Old-Testament  conceptions  of  the 
law  and  of  prophecy,  there  lies  the  great  theological  tenet  that 
Jehovah  is  the  living  God  of  the  nation.  Its  conceptions  of 
inspiration  and  of  Sacred  Scripture  are  derived  from  doctrines 
concerning  the  relation  of  God  to  the  world,  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  divine  self-disclosure,  and  the  special  theocratic 
and  revealed  relationship  between  Jehovah  and  Israel.  In 
brief,  the  Old-Testament  idea  of  inspiration  and  of  sacred  writ- 
ings is  rooted  in  the  Mosaic  and  prophetic  idea  of  God. 

The  above-mentioned  truth  may  be  verified  without  entering 
in  detail  upon  the  philological  disputes  which  accompany  the 
investigation  of  the  meaning  of  each  Hebrew  form  for  the 
divine  name.  The  metaphysical  attribute  of  the  divine  will 
(power)  seems  to  be  embodied  in  the  oldest  Semitic  name  for 
deity  (^>!^).  The  later  name,  nlS«  (probably  etymologically  dis- 
tinct from  Sk),  represents  that  feeling  of  fear  which  the  natural 
man  has  before  Deity ;  and  the  plural  D'rl^«,  which  is  peculiar  to 
the  Old  Testament,  advances  the  former  idea  by  setting  forth 
the  fulness  of  might  which  lies  in  the  divine  nature.  This  latter 
name  reveals  the  connecting  link  between  the  Hebrew  concep- 
tion and  the  conceptions  of  surrounding  nations ;  at  the  same 
time  it  shows  the  point  of  departure  from  these  conceptions 
toward  a  higher  development  of  itself.  The  first  step  in  this 
development  appears  in  the  introduction  of  the  name  '^e^  S«, 
which  as  a  title  of  Deity  belongs  especially  to  the  patriarchal 
stage  of  Judaism  ("I  appeared  unto  Abraham  as  God  Almighty," 
Exod.  vi.  3,  translated  by  the  LXX.  iravroKpariap  in  most  passages 
of  Job).  By  this  title  God  is  known  as  the  One  who  reveals 
himself  in  great  might  by  making  Abraham  the  father  of  many 
nations  (Gen.  xxviii.  8),  and  who  enters  into  a  covenant  with 
him  for  his  protection  and  blessing  (Gen.  xvii.  1,  2).  But  that 
title  of  Deity  which  is  distinctive  with  the  revelation  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  given  in  the  tetragrammaton  nin%  the  name 
characterized  by  the  Jews  —  in  the  consciousness  of  its  impor- 
tant relations  to  the  whole  doctrine  of  revelation  —  as  nomen 
unicum.  The  passage  in  Exod.  iii.  18-15  (which  is  decisive  for 
the  grammatical  explanation  of  this  title)  speaks  of  the  divine 
Being,  not  as  eternally  existing  in  himself,  but  as  absolute- 
ly persistent  in  his  purpose  to  manifest  himself  historically  to 
the  children  of  Israel.^    This  divine  purpose  of  self-disclosure 

^  See  Oehler,  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament,  I.  p.  139 ;  and  Keil  and  Delitzsch, 
Commentary  on  Gen.  ii.  4  f .  and  Exod.  iii.  13-15. 
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medium  of  a  choaeD  servant  is  the  basis  of  all  the 
tents  of  both  Mosaism  and  Prophetism.  It  forms, 
16  doctrinal  g;round  for  all  the  claims  of  inspired 
inspired  writing.  By  this  title  the  fidelity  of  God 
i  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  so  expressed  as  to 
fidence,  —  as,  for  example,  Hos.  xii.  5,  6 ;  Isa.  xxvi. 
V.  6 ;  Mai.  iii.  6. 
ippellation,  added  to  the  nomen  unicum,  marks  more 

the  second  stage  of  the  development  as  it  was 
Prophetism.  By  adding  f^iK??  to  Elohim  or  Jeho- 
Tises  8  threefold  title  for  Deity :  this  title  is  most 
^ven  as  Jehovah  Zehaoth;  or,  in  some  passages  of 

Elohim  Zthaoth;  or,  in  the  full  expression  of  the 
ih  Elohim  Zebaoth.  This  name  belongs  distinctively 
im  as  a  development  of  that  idea  of  God  in  his  reta- 
world  which  is  contained  in  Mosaism.  The  word 
.  used  in  this  title,  probably  includes  both  the 
dies  regarded  aa  the  host  of  heaven,  and  the  angels 

the  host  of  heavenly  spirits.  God  is,  then,  probably 
rah  Zebaoth  in  opposition  to  the  ancient  Sabianism 
he  Israelites  were  surrounded.  But  Hebrew  Proph- 
lularly  uses  the  title  Jehovah  Zebaoth  to  represent 
le  head  of  a  great  number  of  heavenly  spirits,  who 
a  his  heavenly  sanctuary,  execute  his  will  in  mercy 
!nt  upon  earth,  and  act  as  attendant  witnesses  and 

of  his  royal  and  judicial  glory.'  Thus  by  the  title 
ihaoth  the  conception  of  God  is  advanced  to  that  of 
tent  and  holy  Ruler  of  the  universe  (see  Isa.  vi.  8 
Amos  ix.  5),     According  to  Jer,  x.,  the  customs  of 

who  tremble  before  the  signs  of  heaven  are  vanity, 
h  is  the  true  God,  the  Creator  of  all  things,  whose 
is  Israel :  Jehovah  Zebaoth  is  his  name  (verse  10). 
sas  of  God  and  of  revelation  which  permeate  the 
ent,  which  give  character  to  its  contents,  and  furnish 
ir  its  claims  to  be  regarded  as  Sacred  Scripture,  are 
le  very  words  of  Israel  for  the  divine  name.  And 
1  of  the  titles  of  Deity  is  also  true  of  the  attributes 
BS  ascribed  to  him.  God  as  the  eternal  living  One 
Lord  of  the  Universe  is,  according  to  the  Hebrew 
I  ot  Deity  is  rarloualy  treated  by  tbe  LXX. ;  sometlniea  m  a  proper 
isposed  in  the  Oreek  word  »«*«■»  ;  Bometlmes  replaced  by  nrnxpi- 

by  the  plirase  «il>c  »■>  1vhm«".  Thai  It  cannot  mean  simply  Uis 
9  God  of  battles,  compare  1  Sam.  xtII.  40,  and  Ps.  zxiv.  8, 10. 
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d  by  them,  ratified  bj  the  coveQant  offering, 
1  an  official  record  (Exod.  xix.-xxiv.). 
s  about,  that  henceforward  all  the  affairs  of 
reted  by  its  teachers  and  writers  as  having  to 
lal  compact  between  the  nation  and  Jehovah, 
duct  of  Israel  is  not  considered  as  having  only 
ical  significance,  but  is  interpreted  as  either  a 
caking  of  the  covenant  with  Jehovah.  The 
is  further  seen  illustrated  in  the  designation  of 

One  (I'^p),  —  a  predicate  which  is  also  given 
ben  received  into  covenant  with  him  (Exod. 
i  regulations  of  the  covenant  the  fundamental 

is :  "I  am  holy,  and  ye  must  also  be  holy " 
rhis  ethical  principle,  through  the  divine  effort 
rse  necessary  to  its  remote  realization  in  the 
im  of  God,  lays  the  basis  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
Testaraent.  The  eins  of  the  people,  regarded 
he  covenant,  lead  to  a  self-disclosure  of  God 
cious,  long-suffering  (Exod.  xxxiv.  6).  The 
ection  of  Israel  to  be  the  people  of  the  cove- 

of  Jehovah  graciously  bestowed  upon  them 
' ;  and  the  ground  of  all  legislation  for  the 
:e  of  executive  power,  the  explanation  of  4he 
icious  divine  choice  to  make  the  people  sub- 
enant.  The  national  rite  of  circumcision  is 
18  the  symbol  of  the  obligations  of  this  cove- 
t  in  which  the  tables  of  law  were  thought  to 
called  the  ark  of  the  covenant ;  and  the  terri- 
3  the  people  by  this  covenant  is  called  the 
'txoi.  XXX.  6). 

e  a  record  of  the  contents  of  a  holy  covenant 
iptures  of  Mosaism.  The  prophets  also  con- 
he  same  underlying  conception  by  representing 
wople  as  a  virtual  breaking  of  their  covenant 
But  all  the  noblest  promises  of  the  prophets 
bought,  that  the  divine  grace  will  not  permit 
emption ;  this  grace  will  make  a  new  covenant 
ed  nation  (Jer.  xxxi.  32),  and  cause  its  sure 
bol  to  be  the  new  heart  (Exod.  xxxvi.  25-27) 
aism  had  promised  to  them  (Dent.  xxx.  6). 

ebre  von  der  Sftnde,  Brulaa,  1867, 1,  p.  321,  and  noW. 
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There  is,  then,  no  other  basis  so  firm  and  comprehensive,  upon 
which  to  place  the  claims  made  by  the  writers  and  teachers  of 
the  Old  Testament  for  the  title  of  Sacred  Scripture,  as  that 
laid  in  the  nature  of  its  contents.  To  one  who  does  not  admit 
the  three  general  claims  just  examined,  there  can  be  presented 
no  special  and  direct  claim  of  these  writings  in  proof  of  their 
own  divine  origin  or  authority.  Sacred  to  the  men  who  received 
them  by  revelation,  and  who  expressed  them  in  oral  and  scrip- 
tural forms,  the  contents  of  the  religion  of  Israel  certainly 
were.  And  sacred  they  may  justly  be  called  by  all  men  to  the 
end  of  time.  It  is,  indeed,  the  work  of  criticism  to  test  the 
claims  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  writings,  and  to  consider  upon 
what  valid  grounds  this  estimate  of  the  religion  of  Israel  by  its 
own  writers  and  teachers  rested ;  but,  the  divine  origin  of  the 
chief  elements  of  the  religion  being  accepted,  it  is  only  a  fair 
.and  logical  inference  by  which  we  pass  from  direct  claims  for 
,the  contents  to  inferred  claims  for  the  records  of  the  contents. 

There  is  given,  to  be  sure,  in  the  presentation  of  these  gen- 
eral claims,  only  the  germ  of  a  definite  doctrine  of  Sacred 
Scripture.  But  the  impression  is  placed  upon  a  critical  basis, 
that  the  writers  of  the  Scriptures  regarded  the  sanctity  and 
authority  of  the  contents  of  truth  which  they  recorded  as  im- 
parting some  distinctive  sanctity  and  authority  to  the^^ecords 
themselves.  .Further  inquiries  are  needed,  however,  in  ofder  to 
determine  more  precisely  in  what  sense  these  Scriptures^ere 
considered  sacred  by  the  biblical  authors  and  teachers,  'me 
claims  thus  far  examined  lead  us  only  to  infer :  the  Scripture! 
of  the  Old  Testament  are  deemed  sacred  because  they  hold,^< 
scripturally  fixed,  certain  contents  of  law,  cultus,  history,  and  \ 
prophecy,  which  were  given  to  the  nation  by  divine  revelation  1 
on  the  basis  of  a  divine  covenant.  / 

We  now  inquire  into  the  more  particular  claims  of  divine  * 
origin  and  authority  which  are  set  up  within  the  Old  Testa-.* 
ment  itself.     And,  first,  we  consider  those  writings  which  have 
been  grouped  together  under  the  general  name  of  Mosaism. 

The  truth  has  already  been  indicated,  that  Mosaism  and 
Prophetism  differ  in  some  points,  and  agree  in  others,  with 
regard  to  the  basis  which  they  lay  in  their  own  claims  for  the 
doctrine  of  their  respective  scriptures.  Both  exhibit  instances 
of  an  alleged  divine  command  to  record  certain  contents  of  the 
revelations  committed  to  them.  Both  receive,  from  sources  in 
the  Old  Testament  lying  outside  of  themselves,  a  measure  of 
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entire  Old  Testament  to  regard  the  history  of  Israel  from  the 
theocratic  point  of  view;  at  the  same  time,  the  ethical  and 
other  diflBculties  prevent  us  from  laying  stress  upon  the  claim 
involved.  Another  similar  commission  to  record  a  portion  of 
the  history  of  Israel  is  found,  Num.  xxxiii.  2,  where  Moses  is 
said  to  have  made  a  list  of  the  stations  in  the  desert  by  order 
of  Jehovah.  This  list  is  probably  deemed  of  such  importance 
because  it  was  considered  as  a  memorial  of  the  grace  and  fidel- 
ity with  which  Jehovah  had  led  the  people.  Its  historical  diffi- 
culties remain  unsolved,  while  the  ethical  value  (for  us)  of  its 
details  seems  quite  gone.  Indeed,  the  indirect  claims  from  the 
contents  of  these  two  historical  notices  may  be  said  to  be  in 
the  inverse  order  of  their  direct  claims  to  inspired  origin. 

Quite  otherwise  is  the  case,  however,  with  the  record  de- 
scribed as  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  (Exod.  xxiv.  7).  This  is 
declared  to  be  the  fundamental  theocratic  law  of  the  nation. 
It  contains  the  words  spoken  by  Jehovah  to  Moses  (xx.  22  flf.), 
rehearsed  to  the  people,  and  accepted  by  them  as  the  basis  of 
the  covenant  (xxiv.  8),  and  afterwards  recorded  by  Moses  in 
writing,  and  read  in  the  hearing  of  the  people  at  the  celebration 
of  the  covenant  offering  (xxiv.  7).  This  Book  of  the  Cove- 
nant comprises  the  Decalogue  with  its  ten  covenant  words,  and 
the  covenant  constitution  (xx.  22-xxiii.  83)  with  its  ordi- 
nances relating  to  divine  worship,  to  the  rights  and  duties  of 
Israel  in  their  civil  and  theocratic  relations,  and  to  the  attitude 
of  Jehovah  toward  them.^  Concerning  the  covenant  constitu- 
tion, we  are  told  (xx.  22)  that  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  "  Thus 
shalt  thou  say  unto  the  children  of  Israel."  Subsequently 
(Exod.  xxxiv.  10-26)  the  promise  and  injunction  of  xxiii.  22  ff., 
and  the  instructions  as  to  worship,  are  greatly  expanded ;  and 
Moses  receives  the  divine  command  to  record  these  words  as 
the  basis  of  the  covenant  of  Jehovah  with  himself  and  with 
Israel.  Concerning  the  Decalogue  in  particular,  we  are,  how- 
ever, told,  with  that  interchange  of  points  of  view  as  to  human 
and  divine  authorship  which  is  not  infrequent  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, that  Jehovah  wrote  it  (Deut.  x.  1-4),  or  that  it  was 
written  with  the  finger  of  God  (Exod.  xxxi.  18,  xxxii.  15  f. ; 
Deut.  ix.  10) :  at  its  first  delivery,  on  tables  of  stone  furnished 
by  Jehovah  himself;  at  its  second,  on  two  stones  hewed  out  by 

1  As  to  the  disputed  question,  whether  the  Decalogne  was  comprised  in  the 
Book  of  the  Covenant,  see,  in  proof  of  the  affirmative,  Exod.  zzxiv.  28,  Deut. 
iv.  13. 
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hat  record  as  verbally  dictated  and  abso- 
11  details.  Here,  then,  we  have  to  raise  the 
if  these  two  written  editions  lies  nearest  to 
and,  Does  either  of  them  exactly  represent 
may,  indeed,  then  fall  hack  upon  the  sub- 
of  the  two  forms,  and  upon  the  verdict  of 
Tiginal  form.  But,  in  making  this  retreat, 
ind  upon  two  concessions.  One  of  these 
An  appeal  must  be  taken  to  criticism,  even 
ing  the  claims  of  Sacred  Scripture  as  to  its 
ese  claims  may  be  modified  or  corrected  in 
ppeal.  The  other  concession  is  this:  The 
aite  assertions  which  are  contained  in  the 
)tures  do  not  serve  to  lay  such  a  basis  for 
n  as  necessarily  excludes  discrepancies  in 

I,  even  in  examining  the  validity  of  such 
IS  the  foregoing,  we  have  to  open  the  gates 
f  biblical  criticism.  Questions  innumerable 
gin  and  nature  of  the  Book  of  Deuterou- 
lopment  of  the  Mosaic  law ;  as  to  numerous 
nendations,  corrections,  showing  an  historic 
ation  of  its  Scripture;  as  to  the  meaning 
i  of  such  phrases  as  "  the  Lord  spake  unto 
:e  all  these  words,"  "Jehovah  wrote"  it, 
with  the  finger  of  God ; "  indeed,  as  to  all 

underlie  the  marvellous  statements  of  the 
ritings  —  come  pouring  in  upon  the  investi- 
And  according  to  his  answer  to  these  and 
dries,  must  be  the  interpretation  which  he 
>ibiical  claims. 

lortiou  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  which 
,nt  constitution  apart  from  the  Decalogue, 
xiii.  S3,  we  find  ourselves  not  without  dif- 
ig  to  accept  its  claims.  The  words  of  this 
,  Moses  is  represented  as  recording  in  the 

were  dictated  to  him  by  Jehovah.  Their 
f  their  own  record,  to  the  command  of  the 
he  should  speak  these  words  to  the  children 
and  which  ia  afterwards  made  to  cover  the 
ided  account  of  a  portion  of  them  (Exod. 
pon  examining  them  critically  and  bistoii- 
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cally,  we  seem  to  discover  that  these  divine  judgments  include 
certain  customs  and  laws  previously  established  among  the 
Israelites,  and  certain  others  established  subsequently  to  Moses. 
Upon  examining  them  ethically,  we  find  certain  comparatively 
trivial  arrangements,  such  as  belong  to  the  habits  of  a  pastoral 
people  (xxi.  83-36),  incorporated  with  the  most  important  and 
fundamental  religious  requirements  (xxiii.  26),  concessive 
enactments  which  show  the  low  social  and  moral  condition  of 
the  people,  and  operate  rather  to  hold  them  in  the  same  condi- 
tion (xxi.  24,  26),  combined  with  others  designed  to  elevate 
them  (xxiii.  8),  And  yet  the  entire  contents  of  this  Book  of 
the  Covenant,  although  of  such  various  historical  origin  and 
divergent  ethical  value,  are  said  to  have  been  recorded  by 
Moses  at  divine  dictation,  as  the  words  of  Jehovah.  We  are 
able  fairly  to  assert  that  laws  and  customs  of  ordinary  historical 
genesis  might  be  incorporated,  either  by  the  first  or  by  a  later 
hand,  into  the  revealed  law  of  the  theocratic  nation ,  and  that, 
in  our  ethical  estimate,  we  are  to  take  into  account  the  process 
of  pedagogic  discipline  to  which  it  was  the  divine  intent  to 
subject  the  nation.  But  the  making  of  even  the  above  asser- 
tions involves  a  lowering  of  the  special  claims  of  this  ancient 
writing  as  seen  from  its  own  point  of  view.  It  is,  however, 
essentially  the  same  modification  of  view  which  is  made  by 
Christ  himself  when  (Luke  xx.  37)  he  ascribes  to  Moses  the 
words  of  Jehovah  at  the  bush ;  that  is  to  say,  the  writer  records 
what  he  supposes  Jehovah  to  have  said,  and  makes  God  speak 
in  his  record  "  aoilieet  narrandoJ*^ 

We  conclude,  then,  that  the  highest  form  of  asserting  its 
own  immediate  divine  origin  and  infallible  accuracy  would  not 
secure  the  Old-Testament  Scripture  from  a  verdict  unfavorable 
to  the  precise  form  in  which  the  assertion  is  made.  We  cannot 
infer,  in  general,  that  the  claims  of  the  Old  Testament  secure 
it  from  any  of  the  elements  of  human  imperfection  which  criti- 
cism discovers  therein.  We  cannot  lay  in  any  special  claims 
a  basis  for  the  doctrine  of  the  verbal  dictation  and  infallible 
accuracy  of  even  those  portions  of  such  Scripture  which  are 
alleged  to  be  the  most  divine. 

The  noble  ode  of  Deut.  xxxii.  1-48,  which  contains  an  epit- 
ome of  the  history  of  Israel,  with  the  application  to  this  history 
of  the  threats  and  promises  of  Jehovah's  covenant,  is  said  to 
have  been  written  by  Moses  at  divine  command  (xxxi.  19),  in 
order  to  serve  as  a  witness  to  the  people ;  and  then  taught  to 
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by  both  Moses  and  Joshua  (xxxii.  44).  The  cus- 
ing  religious  truth  by  embodying  it  in  songs  is 
ncient,  and  corresponds  to  the  eETorte  said  to  have 
'  David  for  commetnorating  important  events  (see 
,nd  Pa.  ix.  title).  The  question  of  the  origin  of 
Moses  ia  one  which  must  necessarily  be  largely 
e  general  question  of  the  origin  of  the  Book  of 
.  Internal  considerations  of  language  are  not  suf- 
ide  either  for  or  against  its  Mosaic  authorship ; 
is  said  by  one  critic  that  not  a  single  word  in  the 
n  be  adduced  in  proof  of  a  later  composition,  all 
nces  assumed  in  it  are  declared  by  other  critics  to 

it  a  date  much  later  than  Moses.  If,  on  the  one 
ire  of  the  eagle  (xxxii.  11)  points  back  to  Exod. 
pression  "  to  move  to  jealousy  "  (verses  16  and  21) 
salous  God  "  of  Exod.  xx.  5 ;  and  the  epithet  ^y^ 
:he  divine  greatness  is  confined  to  the  Pentateuch : 
hand,  the  use  of  the  word  dv3  in  the  moral  sense 
ilsewhere  unknown  to  tlie  Pentateuch;  the  term 
'  (verse  6)  recalls  Isa.  Ixiii.  16,  liv,  8,  and  Mai.  ii. 
of  Bashan,  and  the  figure  of  speech  comparing  the 

ox,  fat  and  intractable,  have  an  appearance  of 
tr  times  (see  Isa,  x.  27  and  Hos.  iv.  16) ;  while  the 
of  verses  16-18  —  called  lords  (O'Tb*),  a  word  signi- 
in  Syriac,  and  suggesting  Ps.  cvi.  37 — point  unmis- 
period  much  in  advance  of  the  Mosaic  era.  So, 
itte  "  Rock,"  as  applied  to  Jehovah,  su^ests  the 
dahzur,  Elizur,  Zuriei,  and  Zurishaddai,  which 
ig  to  Mosaic  times,  it  also  and  equally  suggests 

made  of  itself  in  Ps.  xviii.  2,  31,  xix.  14,  xxxi.  2, 
3.  In  brief,  critical  considerations  must  decide 
n  which  these  special  claims  to  a  divine  origin 
rstood. 

)e  a  record  of  the  contents  of  divine  revelation, 
hand  and  by  the  medium  of  such  revelation,  witli- 
,  the  express  claim  to  a  divine  commission  for 

contents,  cover  nearly  the  entire  Book  of  Deut- 
I  this  book,  that  silence  as  to  its  own  authorship, 
ntained  for  the  most  part  throughout  the  other 
he  Pentateuch,  is  definitely  broken.  The  notice 
not  claim  Mosaic   authorship  for  the  book,  but 

that  Moses  expounded  (y^")  this  Torah;   this 
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statement  might,  then,  be  made,  although  another  than  Moses 
were  reporting  his  words.  But  the  main  contents  of  Deuter- 
onomy —  corresponding  to  the  title  given  it  iv.  44  f.,  with  its 
testimonies,  statutes,  and  rights,  and  designated  further  by  a 
subscription  (xxix.  1)  as  the  words  of  the  covenant  which 
Jehovah  commanded  Moses  —  are  not  only  within  its  own  lim- 
its referred  to  as  written  (xxviii.  68,  61),  but  are  also  (xxxi. 
9,  24)  definitely  asserted  to  have  been  written  by  Moses.  We 
are  also  told  (xxvii.  1-8)  that  the  people  were  to  inscribe  this 
law  upon  plastered  stones,  as  was  the  custom  in  Egypt,  to 
serve  as  a  public  acknowledgment  of  the  basis  upon  which  their 
national  covenant  with  Jehovah  rested.  The  law  thus  to  be 
inscribed  is  the  same  as  that  here  (xxxi.  9)  alleged  to  have 
been  written  by  Moses:  viz.,  the  testimonies,  statutes,  and 
rights  of  these  chapters  in  Deuteronomy.  The  claims  of  Deut- 
eronomy, that  all  the  words  of  this  Torah  were  written  by 
Moses  in  a  book  include,  then,  at  least,  the  law  as  it  is  given 
in  chapters  iv.  46-xxvi.  15:  they  are,  therefore,  involved  in 
the  questions  of  criticism  as  to  the  origin  and  nature  of  that 
book. 

Although,  then,  certain  express  claims  to  divine  authority 
for  undertaking  their  composition,  and  for  the  written  foi-m 
which  they  assumed  at  first  hand,  are  not  wanting  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Mosaism,  those  claims  do  not  of  themselves  serve  to 
define  the  general  claims  previously  considered  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  Old  Testament.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  express 
claims,  even  when  admitted  without  critical  examination,  do 
not  apply  to  more  than  a  small  portion  of  the  writings:  the 
direct  claim  to  write  under  divine  commission  applying  only 
to  the  historical  notices  of  the  battle  of  Rephidim  and  of  the 
camping-places  in  the  wilderness,  to  the  Book  of  the  Covenant 
with  its  contents  of  the  Decalogue  and  the  ancient  covenant 
constitution,  and*  to  the  prophetic  Song  of  Moses;  and  the 
indirect  claims,  made  by  asserting  a  Mosaic  authorship,  apply- 
ing also  to  some  twenty-two  chapters  of  Deuteronomy.  In  the 
second  place,  when  we  test  the  express  claims  critically,  we 
do  not  find  that  the  portions  of  Sacred  Scripture  covered  by 
them  have  any  peculiar  freedom  from  the  imperfections  which 
belong  to  all  the  other  writings  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  express  claims  do,  however,  re-enforce  those  general 
claims  of  Mosaism,  to  a  divine  origin  and  a  divine  authority, 
which  are  derived  from  its  contents  of  revelation.    That  the 
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I'inely  given  to  the  theocratic  nation,  and 
he  nation,  in  which  the  law  has  its  setting, 

the  contents  of  the  writings  uniformly 
Qg  the  special  manner  in  which  the  writ- 
in,  and  as  to  what  are  their  more  precise 
most  definite  claims  do  not  furnish  us  with 
tian. 
as  any  portions  of  the  Pentateuch  can  be 

written  by  Moses,  or,  indeed,  by  any  other 
Lum  of  divine  revelation,  they  present  a 
:hat  derived  from  the  nature  of  their  con- 
>nal  claim  corresponds  to  that  set  up  in  all 

first  hand.  The  writings  of  Mosaism  are 
.cred  (oyw),  in  accordance  with  their  fre- 
irmula,  "The  word  of  Jehovah  came  unto 

to  the  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  writ- 
hand  the  surer  means  for  distinguishing 
ute  and  ideal  elements,  and  their  imperfect 
,ts;  but  as  to  the  names  of  the  writers 
divine  elements  were  scripturally  fixed,  we 
ns  for  distinguishing  them,  whether  in  any 
some  other  prophetic  or  non-prophetic  men. 
[f  fails,  for  the  most  part,  to  name  the  writer. 
V  of  the  claims  which  are  priraariiy  made 
he  Torah  for  the  title  of  Sacred  Scripture 
sporadic  and  rather  obscure  notices  of  them 
uently  in  the  Old  Testament.  These  no- 
mrticulariy  to  the  history  of  the  Old-Testa- 
I  the  doctrine  of  the  canonical  writings  as 
it  history.  They  are  also  connected  with 
f  the  date  and  authorship  of  the  books. 
cate  that  a  collection  of  writings  known  as 
aw "  was  in  existence,  and  also  in  process 
ausion,  from  the  time  of  Moses  onward. 
)t  appear  as  themselves  primarily  objects 
s  dra\ving  attention  to  themselves  for  two 
f  the  Lord  —  the  words  of  Jehovah  to  the 

to  be  preserved  in  them ;  and,  furthermore, 
rds  are  supposed  to  have  been  spoken  by 
jnt  medium  of  divine  revelation.  The  con- 
rd  of  the  Lord  to  Israel  through  the  great 
he  primary  object  of  regard.    The  memo- 
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rials  of  this  Torah  naturally  draw  to  themselves  a  similar  regard. 
Among  the  memorials,  as  a  matter  of  course,  all  the  written 
records  of  the  Torah  are  pre-eminent,  especially  such  writings 
as  can  by  any  possibility  be  ascribed  to  Moses.  Originally 
the  manuscript  record  stands,  with  respect  to  its  claims,  pre- 
cisely upon  the  same  footing  as  the  other  forms  of  record. 
Supposing  that  the  command  of  Deut.  xxvii.  2  ff.  were  earned 
out,  the  plastered  stones  would  be  originally  as  much  an  in- 
spired record,  and  as  truly  sacred,  as  the  manuscript  book  of 
the  law ;  they  contained  all  the  words  of  the  law,  written  very 
plainly  (see  Deut.  xxvii.  8  and  Josh.  viii.  80-36). 

The  Book  of  Joshua  acknowledges  the  obligation,  divinely 
imposed  upon  its  hero,  to  keep  the  commandments  given  by 
Moses  (see  i.  7),  and  refers  to  them  as  contained  in  the  Book 
of  the  Law.  Language  is  here  used  which  at  once  reminds  us 
of  Deut.  vi.  7  and  xi.  18,  19.  Again  (Josh.  viii.  30-36),  the 
sanctity  and  authority  of  the  words  which  Moses  commanded, 
and  which  were  written  in  the  Book  of  the  Law,  are  acknowl- 
edged by  executing  the  injunction  of  Deut.  xxvii.  1-8 ;  and 
again  we  find  even  more  unmistakable  reference  to  the  fifth 
book  of  the  Pentateuch  as  containing,  with  its  blessings  (xxviii. 
1-14)  and  curses  (xxvii.  16-26,  xxviii.  15-68),  the  divine 
words  read  in  the  hearing  of  the  people.  Later  in  Joshua 
(xxiv  26-28)  we  receive  notice  of  an  expansion  of  this  Book 
of  the  Law  of  God  by  recording  in  it  the  divine  promises  made 
and  the  ceremonies  performed  at  the  renewal  of  the  covenant 
of  Israel  with  Jehovah.  In  this  case  we  are  once  more  re- 
minded of  Deuteronomy,  especially  of  vi.  6  and  xxix.  1.  In 
all  these  instances  attention  is  directed  to  the  words  of  the  law, 
regarded  as  divine  statutes  and  ordinances  of  blessing  and 
threatening,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  these  words  of  Jehovah 
to  Israel  were  given  by  Moses.  The  words  are  found  written, 
however,  in  the  Book  of  the  Law,  which  therefore  receives  at- 
tention on  account  of  its  contents  of  divine  statutes  and  ordi- 
nances commanded  by  Moses. 

Nor  are  notices  wanting  in  the  Book  of  Joshua  to  the  effect 
that  other  writings  than  the  Book  of  the  Law,  which  are  in  their 
turn  to  be  deemed  sacred,  are  accumulating ;  such  as  the  de- 
scription of  the  survey  of  the  promised  land  (xviii.  10  ff.),  and 
the  war-song  which  commemorated  the  battle  of  Beth-horon, 
and  which  was,  according  to  the  notice  of  a  later  hand,  preserved 
in  the  ancient  Book  of  Jasher  (x.  13). 
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■om  the  Book  of  Joshua  to  the  record  of  the  reign  of 
siah,  only  scanty  and  ohscure  references  to  any  written 
the  Mosaic  law  occur  in  the  history  of  Israel.  Sucli 
a  Torah  is  not  expressly  mentioned  where  we  should 
;)ect  to  find  it ;  viz.,  in  the  Books  of  Samuel.  We  are 
wever,  that  Samuel  wrote  out  the  rights  and  preroga- 
the  kingdom,  and  laid  up  the  document  before  Jehovah, 
bly  in  the  tabernacle  with  the  Book  of  the  Law  (1  Sam. 
Moreover,  in  the  chaise  of  David  to  Solomon,  the 
liliar  formula  for  the  contents  of  the  divine  revelations 
rough  Moses  and  written  in  his  law  is  again  employed 
!ings  ii.  3).  A  book  containing  an  indeterminate  por- 
the  Mosaic  law,  and  called  the  precepts  (r^^Jl  coUec- 
is  said  (2  Kings  xi.  12)  to  have  been  put,  according  to 
nction  of  Deut.  xvii.  18  f.,  into  the  hands  of  Joasli  at 
nation. 

not  surprising,  then,  that  the  remarkable  nan-ative  of 
iseovery  of  the  written  Torah  in  the  time  of  Josiah  (see 
xxii.  8  £f.  and  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  14  ff.)  should  still  leave 
sred  the  question,  How  much  of  the  Pentateuch  is  here 
to  as  the  Book  of  the  Law,  or  the  Book  of  the  Cove- 
Che  preceding  historical  notices  of  the  written  Torah,  as 
:he  references  made  in  this  narrative  to  the  contents  of 
iment  discovered,  favor  the  view  that  the  legal  substance 
jronomy  constituted  the  main  portion  of  this  document.  ' 
not,  however,  absolutely  exclude  other  indetemiiuate 
of  the  Pentateuch.  We  can  assert  that  the  point  of 
)m  which  the  claims  of  the  written  law  to  the  title 
td  Scripture  are  regarded,  remains  thus  far  unchanged 
out. 

js  those  more  indirect  references  to  the  Mosaic  law 
lengstenberg '  has  so  industriously  collected,  little  re- 
be  adduced  from  the  earlier  prophetical  books.  The 
prophetical  writings  show  a  surprising  mei^reness  of 
iference  to  a  written  Torah. 

he  books,  both  historical  and  prophetical,  whose  date 
;er  the  close  of  the  Old-Testament  Canon,  espouse  the 
f  the  written  Mosaic  Torah  in  a  manner  much  more 
:pres3,  and  consentient.  In  the  historical  accounts  of 
les,  the  phrase  "  the  law  of  Jehovah  "  repeatedly  occurs 
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(1  Chron.  xvi.  40,  xxii.  12,  18;  2  Chron.  xii.  1).  Hezekiah's 
regulations  are  especially  declared  to  have  been  copied  after 
the  law  of  Jehovah  (2  Chron.  xxxi.  8,  4,  21) ;  so  all  the  life 
of  Josiah  (xxxv.  26).  In  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  both  the  divine 
origin  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  its  delivery  through  the  medium 
of  the  inspired  Moses,  are  repeatedly  acknowledged.  Phrases 
occur  like  the  following :  "  As  it  is  written  in  the  law  of  Moses 
the  man  of  God  "  (Ezra  iii.  2) ;  "  As  it  is  wi-itten  in  the  book  of 
Moses  "  (vi.  18) ;  "  The  commandments,  statutes,  judgments, 
which  thou  conmiandedst  thy  servant  Moses  "  (Neh.  i.  7) ;  "  The 
law  of  God  which  was  given  by  Moses  the  servant  of  God 
(x.  29).  Ezra  is  styled  '•  a  scribe  skilled  in  the  law  of  Moses 
(Ezra  vii.  6),  or  "a  scribe  of  the  words  of  the  statutes  of 
Jehovah "  (vii.  11),  or  "  a  scribe  of  the  law  of  the  God  of 
heaven  "  (vii.  12).  The  command  of  the  Mosaic  law  inter- 
dicting marriages  vnth  foreigners  is  described  as  the  words  of 
the  God  of  Israel  (Ezra  ix.  4),  and  also  as  the  commandment 
by  God's  servants  the  prophets.  Accounts  are  also  given  in 
Neh.  viii.  1  ff.,  ix.  3,  and  xiii.  1  fif.,  of  the  public  reading  of  the 
written  Torah  for  the  instruction  and  rebuke  of  the  people. 
Reference  is  also  made  in  Dan.  ix.  11, 18,  to  the  divine  author- 
ity and  practical  validity  of  the  predictive  curses  which  the 
Mosaic  law  provides  for  its  transgressors,  regarded  as  those 
who  sin  against  God  himself;  and  with  this  reference  to  the 
law  are  coupled  similar  ascriptions  of  authority  to  the  precepts 
declared  by  the  prophets.  In  Zech.  vii.  12,  the  law  is  spoken 
of  in  such  a  way  as  to  connect  it  with  the  fuller  doctrine  of 
Sacred  Scripture  in  the  three  main  elements  of  that  doctrine ; 
viz.,  (1)  the  divine  origin  of  the  contents  of  Scripture,  (2) 
the  inspiration  of  the  prophetic  media  through  whom  the  con- 
tents are  given,  and  (8). the  ethical  final  purpose  which  the 
contents  are  given  to  fulfil. 

In  the  Psalms,  besides  certain  more  obscure  references  to  the 
existence  of  a  written  Torah,  and  besides  the  simple  mention 
of  it  under  some  of  its  titles  as  having  a  divine  origin,  we  have 
to  observe  certain  notices,  which,  without  ascribing  its  origin 
to  Moses,  occupy  themselves  with  paying  a  lofty  tribute  to 
its  divine  characteristics  as  being  of  great  ethical  value  and 
power.  (See  Ps.  i.  2,  8,  xix.  7-14,  xl.  7,  8,  cxix.)  The  kind 
and  amount  of  recognition  given  to  the  written  law  by  the 
author  of  Ps.  xl.  7  cannot  be  precisely  stated,  owing  to  the  un- 
certainty of  its  date  and  authorship.    Delitzsch,  who,  '^  though 
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thout  some  hesitation,"  regards  David  as  the  author, 
ira  the  '*  roll  of  the  book "  as  referring  especially  to 
onomy,  which  was  to  be  the  vade-mecum  of  the  king 
el,  (See  Deut.  xvii.  14-20.)  Ewald,  however,  while 
ig  it  not  incredible  that  the  Pentateuch  is  referred  to, 
the  date  of  the  psalm  after  the  reformation  of  Josiah,  in 
olden  age  of  the  written  Torah,  while  as  yet  misunder- 
gs  and  misuses  had  not  attached  themselves  to  it,  as 
terwards  did." 

full  significance  of  this  later  and  more  express  authenti- 
of  the  claims  of  the  written  Torah  can  be  made  manifest 

connection  with  a  critical  investigation  of  the  date  of 
d-Testaraent  writings.  Considering  the  whole  circuit 
Dld-Testament  writings,  and  without  raising  the  question 
ir  chronological    order,  we  find  an  essential  agreement 

nature  of  the  claims  -which  they  make  for  the  written 
Although  the  claims  of  the  later  writers  appear  to 
stended  themselves  so  as  to  cover  under  the  term,  "the 
;he  Lord  by  Moses,"  substantially  all  the  present  writings 
Pentateuch,  and  although  they  put  forth  these  claims 
n  increased  intensity  of  zeal  from  which  the  earlier 
ts  refrain,  the  Old-Testament  view  of  the  written  Torah 
itially  one  and  consistent  throughout.  We  now  present 
!W  in  the  following  brief  statement  of  particulars, 
he  writings  of  Mosaism  make  a  claim  to  be  considered 
Scripture  from  the  nature  of  their  contents,  which  are 
td  throughout  the  Old  Testament  as  consisting  of  divine 
s  and  ordinances  given  to  the  nation  BS  a  basis  for  its 
nt  with  Jehovah,  and  as  themselves  giving  conditions  to 
ire  nature  of  the  national  history  and  life. 
he  contents  of  the  written  Torah  are  regarded  as  coming 
f\  Jehovah's  chosen  and  inspired  servant  Moses.  They 
Tefore  spoken  of  as  given  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  or  as 
rds  or  precepts  which  Jehovah  commanded  by  Moses, 
contend  are  for  this  reason  designated  as  the  law  of 
But  it  is  not  asserted  (even  if  the  alleged  fact  of  hie- 
at  such  was  the  general  impression  among  the  Jews  after 
ntateuch  came  into  its  present  form,  and  after  the  com- 

of  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  may  pass  as  an- 
d)  that  the  writings  which  record  these  contents  were 

band  of  Moses;  with  the  exception  of  the  few  minor 
IS  before  pointed  out,  and  the  larger  section  of  Deut.  iv. 
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46-xxvi.  15.  The  express  claims  of  a  Mosaic  authorship  for 
the  written  Torah,  which  are  found  within  the  Pentateuch  itself, 
as  well  as  all  the  impressions  of  the  later  writers  of  the  Old 
Testament  upon  the  question  of  authorship,  must  be  tested  by 
criticism. 

8.  The  divine  origin  and  qualities  ascribed  to  the  contents 
of  the  written  Torah,  so  far  as  we  have  express  designation  of 
the  amount  of  writing  which  they  are  designed  to  cover,  apply 
only  to  those  principal  ordinances  of  the  Pentateuch,  together 
with  their  accompanying  threats  and  promises,  which  are  found 
in  its  fundamental  sections.  Such  sections  are  more  particu- 
larly the  Decalogue,  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  and  the  dis- 
courses of  Moses  on  the  law  as  recorded  in  Deuteronomy • 
Even  when  the  description,  "as  it  is  written  in  the  law  of 
Moses,"  or  "  in  the  book  of  Moses,"  came  to  cover  substantially 
the  same  ground  as  the  writings  of  the  Pentateuch,  it  is  those 
distinctive  features  of  the  written  Torah  which  are  regarded  as 
giving  character  to  all  the  rest. 

4.  There  is  no  basis  to  be  laid  in  the  claims  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment for  declaring  the  writings  of  Mosaism  to  be  inspired  or 
sacred,  other  than  that  which  consists  of  the  frequent  and  un- 
mistakable declarations  as  to  the  nature  of  their  essential  con- 
tents ;  if  we  except,  however,  those  portions  which  are  directly 
ascribed  to  the  authorship  of  Moses,  or  are  said  to  have  been 
otherwise  composed  by  divine  command.  Such  portions  pre- 
sent the  additional  claim  of  coming  as  Scripture  directly  from 
a  confessedly  inspired  prophet  of  Jehovah. 

5.  All  the  express  claims,  while  confirming  our  impression 
as  to  the  divine  origin  and  authority  of  the  writings,  so  far  as 
this  impression  rests  upon  the  nature  of  certain  of  their  con- 
tents, leave  large  room  outside  of  themselves  for  further  criti- 
cal inquiry.  Accepting  the  claims  as  substantially  tenable, 
we  are  still  left  free  to  raise  our  critical  inquiries :  e.g.,  as  to 
the  authorship  of  most  of  the  Pentateuch;  as  to  the  degree 
of  historical  and  ethical  perfection  reached  by  its  narrative  and 
its  laws;  as  to  the  more  precise  nature  of  its  revelation  and 
inspiration. 

6.  It  is  the  ethico-religious  nature  and  uses  of  the  contents 
of  the  writings  in  which  lies  the  valid  claim  they  make  to 
divine  origin  and  authority,  and  by  virtue  of  which  they  lead 
us  to  speak  of  the  writings  which  hold  9tich  contents^  as  being 
manifestly  Sacred  Scripture. 
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we  compare  the  estimate  which  Jesus  makes  of 
li  the  claims  made  for  it  in  the  Old  Testament,  we 
in  points  of  coincidence  and  also  certain  points  of 
!iat  the  Mosaic  law  contained  a  revelation  of  the 

and  the  divine  wiH ;  that  it  therefore  brought  to 
dents  of  absollite  ethical  and  religious  verity  in 
If-disclosures  of  God ;  and  that  it  was  especially 
f  divine  pedagogy  to  Israel,  through  which  the 
ition  became  possessed  of  those  great  Messianic 
derlie  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  —  these  truths 
1  in  no  equivocal  fashion.  But  that  he  was  capa- 
ruishing  between  the  elements  of  genuine  divine 
d  the  elements  of  human  weakness  and  error  with 
ere  mingled,  in  a  manner  altogether  impossible  for 
nd  teachers  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  are  also  not 

doubt.  And,  in  fact  (as  we  have  already  seen), 
important  distinction.  We  can  scarcely  fail  to  be- 
might  have  carried  the  same  distinction  into  many 

of  the  Mosaic  law,  had  not  a  wise  reticence,  due 
ind  to  the  nature  of  his  mission,  prevented  him. 
has  spoken,  we  are  left  to  notice  how  widely  his 
■ges  in  many  respects  from  that  of  the  Old  Teata- 
)M«  talionii  to  which  Monism  gives  a  place  in  the 
Covenant,  as  belonging  to  the  words  which  Jeho- 
Mosea  and  as  part  of  the  national  compact  with 
laracterizes  rather  as  one  of  those  concessive  and 
rfect  enactments  which  were  spoken  by  Moses  and 
I  to  the  men  of  old  time.  (Compare  Matt.  v.  38 
ci.  24.)  The  law  of  divorce  which  Deuteronomy 
the  other  statutes  of  Jehovah  conimanded  through 

regards  rather  aa  a  statute  of  Moses,  necessitated 
3sa  of  the  human  heart,  and  indeed  no  better  than 
Qission  of  adultery.  (Compare  Matt.  v.  31  f,,  xix. 
t.  xxiv.  1.)  How  different,  moreover,  is  the  entire 
BUB  when  speaking  of  the  Mosaic  law,  from  that 
alified  praises  of  the  latest  books  of  the  Old 
ith  their  peculiar  tendencies  to  insist  rather  upon 
il  and  sacerdotal  provisions  of  the  written  Torah ! 

hia  words  accords  with  that  view  which  upholds 
i  of  righteousness  embodied  in  the  Mosaic  law, 
)lic  testimony  to  the  great  Messianic  ideas;  while, 
time,  it  relatively  depreciates  that  which  is  dis- 
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tinctively  ceremonial  and  sacerdotal.  The  scribe,  with  his 
growing  importance,  due  to  an  increasing  number  of  minute 
and  often  seemingly  conflicting  legal  enactments,  and  with  his 
superlative  regard  for  manuscript  authority,  is  rather  pushed 
into  the  background  by  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  But  the  genu- 
ine and  living  word  of  Jehovah,  which  this  scribe  is  quite  too 
likely  to  overlook  in  his  zeal  for  the  written  law,  is  brought 
forth  from  its  hiding-place  in  the  manuscript.  Thus  does  Jesus 
differ  in  his  estimate  of  Mosaism  from  both  its  earlier  and  later 
claims  in  the  Old  Testament,  although  drawing  in  spirit  decid- 
edly nearer  to  those  earlier  claims.  He  does  not,  however,  so 
differ  as  to  abrogate  in  the  least  his  own  declaration,  ^^  Until 
heaven  and  earth  shall  have  passed  away,  one  jot  or  one  tittle 
shall  In  no  wise  have  passed  away  from  the  law,  until  all  things 
shall  have  come  to  pass." 


CHAPTER    IV. 

IF  PBOPHETIBM  AND  OF  THE  HOI 

g3  of  Prophetism  differ  from  those  of  Mosa- 
the  basis  which  they  lay  in  their  owa  claims 
acred  Scripture,  we  are  now  in  a  position 
consider.  We  find  in  the  claims  of  Hebrew 
d  advance  beyond  those  put  forth  by  the 
is  advance  ia  cliiefly  manifest  in  the  increased 
to  what  we  may  call  the  element  of  human 
nspired  medium  of  divine  revelation.  It  is 
th  his  morally  quickened  and  elevated  con- 
owe  the  idea  and  the  fact  of  inspiration  as 
onstruction  of  Sacred  Scripture.  Indeed,  in 
it  perfectly  true  meaning  of  the  words,  we 
lot  for  the  Hebrew  prophets,  we  should  have 
;w  Scripture,  and  no  other  than  prophetic 
IS  a  medium  of  the  inspired  books  of  the  Old 
i  may  be  ■  sacred  writings,  however,  whose 
rest  upon  other  grounds  than  that  of  being 
ispired  minds  in  writing ;  for  not  all  aw^ed 
stricter  sense  of  the  term,  intpired  Scripture. 
tanding  of  those  writings  of  the  Old  Testa- 
stly  considered  sacred,  because  they  contain 
Lord  to  Israel  through  the  servants  to  whom 
pose  given  his  Holy  Spirit,  it  is  surely  india- 
hould  form  just  conceptions  of  the  Hebrew 
udy  of  the  claims  of  Prophetism  is,  then, 
the  personality  of  tlie  prophets, 
le  claims  of  the  Hebrew  prophetic  writings, 
!  embodied  in  and  put  forth  by  the  inspired 
Hebrew  prophets,  we  shall  conduct  in  three 
ill  consider,  first,  certain  ethico-rehgious  ideas 
11  Hebrew  prophecy,  so  far  as  that  prophecy 
the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture ;  and,  sec- 
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ond,  the  reality  and  the  nature  of  the  prophet's  claims  to  re- 
ceive the  word  of  Jehovah  by  inspiration,  so  far  as  these  claims 
are  made  known  in  the  titles  applied  to  his  person  and  work, 
and  in  the  descriptions  given  of  his  call,  manner  of  exercising 
his  office,  and  especially  of  his  prophetic  consciousness.  Only 
in  the  third  and  last  place  shall  we  be  in  position  to  consider 
the  argument  by  which  the  claims,  primarily  belonging  to  the 
personality  and  oral  work  of  the  prophet,  pass  over  to  the  writ- 
ten product  which  becomes  incorporated  into  Sacred  Scripture. 
The  nature  of  the  atmosphere,  the  agent  and  the  product,  of 
Hebrew  prophecy,  must,  then,  be  in  turn  considered. 

It  is  both  a  scriptural  and  a  philosophical  view  which  Ewald  ^ 
takes,  when  he  derives  the  prophetic  call  and  office,  as  well  as 
the.  character  of  prophetic  inspiration,  from  the  very  nature  of 
all  religion.  That  God  is  a  living  God,  and  is  therefore  the 
source  of  all  spiritual  life,  and  that  man  is  made  in  the  image 
of  God,  and  is  therefore  capable  of  communicating  with  God 
and  of  receiving  spiritual  life,  are  reciprocal  truths  of  all  reli- 
gion. It  is  the  movement  of  this  divine  life  within  the  soul  of 
man  which  constitutes  the  soul  of  prophecy.  The  one  divine 
life  is  the  only  source  of  inspiration,  but  the  manifestation  in 
humanity  of  this  life  is  variously  determined.  A  voluntary 
recognition  of  the  divine  presence  is  necessary  on  the  part  of 
man,  in  addition  to  his  normal  and  constitutional  fitness,  if  the 
divine  Spirit  is  to  stand  face  to  face  with  the  human  spirit,  and 
converse  with  it  as  though  in  a  clear  and  audible  voice.  It 
accords  with  the  very  nature  of  prophetic  inspiration  and  utter- 
ance, that  the  number  of  prophets  should  be  few.^  A  divine 
choice  and  a  divine  call  are  therefore  necessary  to  the  consti- 
tuting of  the  prophet. 

That  the  claims  made  for  other  religions  of  antiquity  as 
well  as  for  the  Hebrew,  to  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  of  the 
Almighty,  are  founded  in  the  very  nature  of  religion,  we  have 
no  disposition  to  deny.  We  need  not  refuse  to  see  the  fitful 
glimmerings  of  the  aurora  because  we  admire  the  full-orbed 
moon.  We  cannot,  however,  admit  the  accuracy  of  Ewald's 
words  in  the  declaration,  "The  Bible  everywhere  concedes 
that  the  heathen  divinities  also  can  have  their  (true?)  proph- 
ets "  (p.  12).    We  are  far  rather  ready  to  say  with  Winer,*  that 

^  Die  Propheten  des  Alten  Bundes,  I.  p.  2  ff.  >  Ibid.  p.  10. 

<  Realworterbuch,  Leipzig,  1848,  II.  p.  283,  note.  And  compare  the  remark  of 
H.  Scbnlts:  Die  SteUung  des  chriBtlicheii  Glaubens  zar  heUigen  Bohrift.  Brauiuh 
berg,  1877,  p.  36. 
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f  other  nations  ia  piece-work,"  —  a  Bporadic 
■  of  uttering  prophecy.  No  other  prophecy 
an  organic  growth.  Tlie  common  compari- 
Hebrew  prophets  and  vai-ious  other  classes 
pularly  supposed  to  be  inspired,  —  e.g.,  the 
:s,  tlie  Italian  improvvUatori,  the  minstrels 
hurch, — are,  then,  of  little  worth  in  giving 
tions  for  our  theme.  But,  having  formed 
ons,  we  may  illustrate  them  by  such  com- 
,ce  the  Hebrew  prophecy  in  its  larger  rela- 
sral  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  history. 
:iting3  of  the  Old  Testament  alone,  can  we 
ptions  themselves. 

;h  Winer  applies  to  the  prophecy  of  other 
,  "  piece-work ")  indicates  by  contrast  the 
:ure  for  an  examination,  into  the  nature  of 
The  conceptions  of  Hebrew  prophecy  grow 
deas  of  the  Hebrew  religion ;  its  reality  is 
vitality  of  that  religion.  Every  Hebrew 
ito  the  inheritance  of  those  great  national 
h  we  have  already  found  to  underlie  Mosa- 
prrated  into  it.  To  receive,  and  constantly 
I,  these  truths  by  revelation  of  Jehovah,  ia 
igion  of  Israel.  This  general  claim  under- 
laims  of  Prophetism. 

vigorous  and  free  development  of  the  pro- 
ffice  among  the  Hebrews  was  due  to  the 
ruths  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  their 
iths  are  like  an  atmosphere  to  be  breathed 
rew  prophet.  These  truths  of  themselves 
^1)  the  agent,  (2)  the  subject,  and  (3)  the 
;  working  of  prophetic  inspiration.  The 
is  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah,  who  is  the  living 
e  Old-Testament  conception  of  the  divine 
we  have  already  briefly  described.  As  the 
full  Hebrew  meaning  of  those  words,  —  a 
which,  alas!  historic  Christianity  has  too 
itracted  rather  than  expanded  and  elevated, 
3vah  is  the  source  of  all  life  :  all  other  life 
hing  of  his  life.  That  which  is  deemed  true 
o  human  deeds  of  craft  and  prowess,  we 
0  find  claimed  as  true  concerning  the  voice 
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which  avowedly  announces  the  will  of  Jehovah  upon  his  cove- 
nant relations  with  the  theocratic  people. 

The  mbject  of  inspiration  is  primarily  the  entire  faithful  peo- 
ple of  the  covenant  of  Jehovah.  The  divine  voice  announces 
the  gift  of  the  Divine  Spirit  to  thee,  O  Israel,  and  to  thy  seed, 
to  such  as  keep  the  covenant.  The  promises  to  impart  knowl- 
edge of  divine  things,  to  guide  into  righteousness,  to  elevate 
and  fill  with  life  all  the  moral  and  spiritual  being,  when  re- 
garded as  having  a  national  application,  are  not  incidental  to 
the  subject  of  prophetic  inspiration :  they  are  rather  necessary 
and  fundamental.  The  gift  of  the  Spirit  to  the  nation  furnishes 
the  explanation  for  the  inspiration  of  the  individual  prophet. 
The  inspired  nation,  the  covenant  people  of  Jehovah  receiving 
the  Spirit  of  Jehovah,  is  the  primary  fact.  The  inspiration  of 
Moses,  Isaiah,  or  Ezekiel,  is  the  secondary  fact  which  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  primary.  The  faithful  ones  among  the  peo- 
ple are  to  be  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a  holy  nation  (Exod. 
xix.  5,  6).  The  avowed  wish  of  him  who  was,  in  the  estimate 
of  the  people,  their  greatest  prophet,  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
gift  of  thQ  Spirit  might  not  be  restricted :  "  Would  God  that 
all  the  people  of  Jehovah  were  prophets,  and  that  Jehovah 
would  put  his  Spirit  upon  them!"  (Num.  xi.  29.)  The  cove- 
nant of  Jehovah  with  Jacob  is  such  that  his  Spirit  is  upon  him 
and  his  seed  forever  (Isa.  lix.  20,  21 ;  compare  Joel  ii.  28  ff.) ; 
and,  indeed,  prophecy  in  general  is  a  proof  of  the  divine  favor 
to  the  people  Israel  (Amos  ii.  11 ;  Hos.  xii.  10).  When  the 
people  rebel,  they  vex  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Jehovah  which  he 
put  within  them  (Isa.  Ixiii.  11). 

For  the  tnie  conception  of  the  primary  subject  of  Hebrew 
prophetic  inspiration,  the  locus  classicus^  Deut.  xviii.  9-22,  is 
decisive.  The  promise  here  recorded  is  neither,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  be  restricted  in  its  application  to  Messiah  alone,  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  so  to  be  interpreted  as  to  deny  its  highest 
typical  application  to  him.  That  its  primary  historical  refer- 
ence must  be  taken  as  extending  to  the  whole  class  of  prophets, 
clearly  appears  from  the  contrast  between  true  and  false  proph- 
ets, from  the  natural  extent  of  the  words  "  out  of  the  midst  of 
thee,  of  thy  brethren,"  and  from  the  plain  applicability  of  the 
promise  (verse  18),  "  I  will  put  my  words  in  his  mouth,"  to  the 
form  of  divine  inspiration  which  was  common  to  all  the  proph- 
ets. Every  true  Hebrew  prophet  was  like  unto  Moses,  inas- 
much as  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  prophet  he  stood  between 
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cratic  people ;  but  do  other  one  was  so  great 
i  typical  fuliilment  of  these  words  by  Messiah. 
cUve  feature  of  the  prophetic  inspiration  and 

least  in  germinal  form,  in  the  promises  hete 
istinct  divine  vocation  of  the  prophet  who  is 
3*p;)  by  Jehovah,  —  a  vocation  which  is,  how- 
ithout  restrictions  among  the  people  of  the 

the  midst  of  thee,  of  thy  brethren ") ;  the 
nnection  of  the  revelation  which  is  to  con- 
ly  of  Mosee ;  the  distinctively  ethico-religious 
phetic  mission  and  activity,  since  the  claim  to 
t  must  rest  not  so  much  on  signs  and  wonders 
on  of  the  Grod  who  redeemed  Israel  and  gave 
irses  18, 19,  and  compare  xiii.  1-5)  j  the  corrob- 
dictive  word  by  its  historic  fulfilment,  without 
)f  the  prophet  upon  any  minute  insight  into 
rrences  of  the  future  (compare  xviii.  22  and 
hese  are  traits  distinctive  of  all  true  Hebrew 

are,  however,  all  involved  in  the  promise  o£ 
Spirit  of  Jehovah  to  the  theocratic  people, 
thful  portion  of  Israel  is  invited  and  obligated 
,1  use  of  the  judgment  as  is  necessary  to  dis- 
true  prophets  and  false.  The  means  for  such 
ven  primarily  in  certain  ethical  conceptions 
id  to  the  nation  by  Jehovah,  and  which  con- 
rsonality  and  providential  dealing  with  the 
rdinately,  in  the  tests  by  which  the  recogni- 

or  falsehood  of  alleged  prophecy  was  to  be 
fulfilment  (see  xiii.  1-5  and  xviii.  9-22).  The 
tegory  of  true  prophets  is  thus  committed  to 
a  nation.  We  even  find  here  the  germs  of 
riticise  the  claims  of  prophecy,  and  to  form  a 
non,  of  prophetic  utterances.  But  this  com- 
ensable  to  the  recognition  and  preservation  of 
longs  by  gift  of  the  Divine  Spirit  to  the  holg 

with  the  foregoing  idea  is  the  historical  fact, 
ercise  of  the  prophetic  ofBce  in  Israel  was  not 
age,  rank,  or  tribal  connections.  The  cases 
;.  iv.  4),  Huldah  (2  Kings  xxii.  14),  Koadiah 
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(Neh.  vi.  14),  show  that  it  was  not  limited  by  sex ;  there  are 
false  prophets  among  the  daughters  of  Israel  (Ezek.  xiii.  17). 
The  herdsman  Amos  is  taken  from  following  the  flock  (vii.  14, 
15).  The  swarming  of  prophets  in  Israel,  and  the  intense  and 
large  activity  of  prophecy  in  the  Hebrew  life,  are  also  made 
evident  by  the  facts,  that  no  less  than  twenty-three  prophets, 
besides  those  whose  writings  are  preserved  in  the  Canon  of  the 
Old  Testament,  are  mentioned  by  name,  and  that  large  num- 
bers of  nameless  ones  are  brought  forward  at  different  points  in 
Hebrew  history.^ 

To  Israel,  the  chosen  people,  the  gift  of  prophetic  inspiration 
primarily  belongs ;  in  behalf  of  the  holy  nation,  the  reali2ation 
of  its  promised  coming  is  always  to  be  expected.  Yet  the 
course  of  ill-treatment  which  not  only  kings  and  priests,  but 
also  the  people  at  large,  gave  to  such  as  alone  realised  in  fullest 
measure  this  divine  gift,  shows  how  circumscribed,  even  among 
the  Hebrews,  the  number  of  true  prophets  necessarily  was. 
While,  then,  the  primary  subject  of  the  gift  of  Jehovah's  Spirit 
is  the  entire  theocratic  nation,  a  choice  of  certain  individuals 
becomes  necessary  on  account  of  the  departure  of  that  nation 
from  the  fundamental  law  of  the  covenant.  The  people  Israel 
receives  the  promised  gift  of  the  Spirit  in  the  person  of  the 
prophets  of  Israel ;  the  prophets  themselves,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  office,  prepare  the  people  for  the  fuller  fruition  of  the 
same  gift. 

The  law  of  the  working  of  prophetic  inspiration  must  also< 
be  conceived  of  as  it  is  related  to  those  ideas  and  truths  which  ^ 
we  have  seen  to  be  fundamental  in  the  religion  of  Israel.  The 
organizing  law  of  Hebrew  prophetic  inspiration  is  distinctively 
and  exclusively  ethical,  in  the  meaning  which  Israel  attached 
to  this  conception  under  the  term  "righteousness."  The  pro- 
phetic call,  condition  of  consciousness,  office,  and  final  purpose, 
—  both  special  with  reference  to  Israel,  and  general  with  refer- 
ence to  all  history,  —  are  all  ethical  in  their  characteristics. 
The  sphere  of  prophetic  activity  is  pre-eminently  the  sphere  of 
righteousness.  Prophetic  activity  is  most  intimately  connected, 
not  with  pure  thought,  but  with  moral  action.    Subjectively,  it 

1  See  Winer,  Bea1worterT)nch,  II.  p.  2S3.    Clement  of  Alexandria  enumerates  i 
thirty-flve,  and  others  even  as  large  a  number  as  forty-eight  prophets,  and  seyeni 
prophetesses.    Of  the  sons  (or  disciples  and  helpers)  of  the  prophets,  a  hundred: 
are  mentioned  (2  Kings  iv.  42  f.)  as  talcing  their  meals  together  before  Elisha  at 
Of Igal,  and  fifty  of  them  went  with  Elijah  and  Elisha  to  the  Jordan  (2  Kings 
U.  7,16). 
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ion  of  the  relations  and  consequences  of  righteous- 
unrighteousness,  of  right-doing  and  wrong-doing ; 
,  it  is  a  call  to  righteousness,  a  reproof  of  unright- 

promise  of  reward  for  right-doing,  and  a  threat  of 
t  for  wrong-doing.  It  is  a  revelation  of  what  Jeho> 
g  and  will  accomplisb  in  righteousness,  as  the  living 
I  truth  of  these  statements  will  be  made  clear  in  aU 
uent  discussion  of  the  Hebrew  prophet  and  of  the 
lis  inspired  consciousnesB  and  work  in  prophecy, 
inotive  and  exclusive  pre-eminence  of  the  ethical 
I  Hebrew  prophecy  was,  however,  a  matter  of  growth 
i8  divine  training  of  the  nation  Isrs^l.  For  Hebrew 
hows  an  advance  in  its  point  of  view,  from  one  more 
esponding  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  heathen 
:ard3  itself,  to  the  fully  developed  and  completely 
it  of  view.  This  later  point  of  view  is  the  only  one 
I  we  have  to  regard  the  phenomena  of  revelation  and 

among  the  Hebrews,  to  far  as  they  form  a  hasig  for 
'ine  of  their  prophetic  saered  ivritinga.  The  consid- 
other  modes  of  alleged  revelation  and  inspiration 
irophetic,  and,  among  the  prophetic,  of  other  modes 
>ne  which  is  thus  stamped  throughout  with  ethical 
tics,  has  little  or  no  value  for  the  present  discussion ; 
are  no  claims  to  be  made  regarding  these  other 
evelation,  in  which  we  can  lay  any  assured  basis  for 
e  of  Sacred  Scripture.  Indeed,  in  the  discussion  of 
I  question  of  inspiration,  the  value  of  these  sporadic 
r  phenomena  is  apt  greatly  to  be  exaggerated. 
the  temporary  and  inferior  modes  of  alleged  divine 
(vhich  withdrew  before  the  advance  of  true  prophecy, 
ace  the  use  of  Urim  and  Thummim.  The  oature 
g  and  declaring  the  judgment  of  Jehovah  by  Urim 
mim  cannot  be  determined ;  though  the  fact  that  a 
[Hade  thus  to  render  a  divine  judgment  is  sufficiently 

Num.  xxvii.  21).  If,  among  the  conflicting  views 
Banner  of  this  revelation,  we  might  adopt  the  one  of 
m  theologians,  especially  BUhr  and  Hengstenberg,  -~ 
he  decision  was  really  given  by  the  high  priest  who 

e  given  to  the  hreastplate  at  the  hlgb  priest  In  which  thef  were  set 
%),  the  translaUon  ol  the  term  by  the  LXX.,  with  the  words  t^tmrtt 
id  the  Hebrew  term  D'PIjnt^  D'^^Hi  which  refers  to  the  dlvlna 
ind  unimpeachable  comotnew  ol  the  declaion.  rendered,  —  all  proTS 
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was  inspired  for  that  purpose,  and  that  the  ^^  pledge  that  the 
answer  should  be  in  accordance  with  God's  will  .  .  .  was  worn 
on  his  heart  in  the  Urim  and  Thummim,"  —  then,  indeed,  this 
form  of  alleged  divine  revelation  might  be  brought  into  direct 
relations  with  the  later  form  in  prophecy.  The  priest  would 
then  wear  liis  Urim  and  Thummim  as  a  symbol  of  the  really 
prophetic  relations  in  which  he  was  standing  with  Jehovah. 
Of  this  view  we  can,  however,  at  most  only  say  with  Oehler, 
non  liquet.  But,  the  right  to  make  use  of  Urim  and  Thummim 
being  restricted  to  rare  occasions,  when  the  interests  of  the 
whole  congregation  were  endangered,  it  could  not  satisfactorily 
serve  the  pedagogic  purposes  of  divine  communion  with  the 
nation.  Moreover,  this  mode  of  revelation  partakes  much  less 
of  the  ethical  characteristics,  and  more  of  the  characteristics  of 
mere  divination,  than  does  prophecy.  For  this  reason  both  it 
and  the  use  of  the  sacred  lot  retire  into  the  background  before 
the  advance  of  the  higher  form  of  divine  revelation.  The 
nature  of  Urim  and  Thummim  was  as  much  a  matter  of  dispute 
in  the  time  of  Philo  and  Josephus  as  it  is  now. 

Of  certain  elements  of  Hebrew  prophecy  itself,  we  must  also 
say,  that  they  are  relatively  inferior,  and  from  their  very  nature 
destined  to  be  only  sporadic  and  temporary.  This  is  indeed 
true  of  all  except  the  distinctively  ethical  elements,  and  those 
predictive  elements  which  grow  out  of  the  ethical.  Among 
the  inferior  elements  we  must  class  such  as  we  will  call  the 
eommuni%tic.  For,  although  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah 
belonged  primarily  to  the  holy  nation  at  large,  it  was  not  a 
gift  for  distribution  and  enjoyment  in  communistic  fashion. 
We  would  not,  indeed,  deny  that  the  spirit  and  work  of  true 
prophecy  might  be  connected  with  the  so-called  schools  of  the 
prophets.  The  contagiousness,  the  imitation,  the  tendency  to 
congregate,  and  the  physical  excesses  of  prophecy  in  these 
schools,  belong,  however,  to  the  true  prophetic  activity  only  in 
the  ruder  times  and  temporary  uses  of  the  religion  of  Israel. 
These  schools  of  the  prophets  have  most  of  their  value  in  rela- 
tion to  sacred  prophetic  writings,  by  the  general  impulse  which 
they  gave  to  prophetico-historical  composition.  But  the  true 
prophets,  whose  words  from  the  Lord  form  the  lofty  ethical  and 
predictive  contents  of  sacred  prophetic  books,  were  not  usually 
men  of  the  schools. 

Scarcely  any  other  subject  of  Old-Testament  research  has  ex- 
cited a  larger  share  of  interest  than  the  so-called  schools  of  the 
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;  and  concerning  them  nearly  every  possible  view  has 
^  not  excepting  the  tlieoties  that  they  were  monastie 
•ods,  or  even  gT«i«'-Pjthftgorean  associations,  or  singing- 
1.  Yet  they  make  their  appearance  only  for  a  time  at 
da  in  the  history  of  Israel ;  viz.,  in  the  days  of  Samuel, 
1  in  those  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  They  seem  to  have 
intary  assemblies  of  men  who  thought  themselves  in- 
id  who  for  a  time  cherished  their  prophetic  gift  in 
and  under  certain  communistic  relations  which  cannot 
letermined:  they  were  not  "schools"  at  all,  properly 
*  It  is  important  for  a  true  conception  of  HebreflT 
,  to  obBerve  that  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  these 
:e  without  exception  not  the  distinctive  characteristics 
le  Hebrew  prophecy,  although  the  former  character- 
r  be  incidentally  connected  with  the  latter.  The  con- 
elf-propagating  nature  of  the  alleged  inspiration  of  ' 
imblies  does  not,  indeed,  in  all  cases  disprove  its  genu- 

It  may  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  similar  phenomena 
lying  the  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  the  kingdom  of 
.,  in  the  Corinthian  church  and  among  the  Caraisards. 
,  however,  favorable  to  those  lofty  ethical  qualities 
ing  from  the  most  intimate  communion  of  the  human 
revelation  with  thesource  of  all  revealed  truth.  The 
n  furnished  by  these  so-called  schools  of  the  prophets, 
I  imitate  the  genuine  prophetic  call  and  inspiration, 
trcely  fail  to  degrade  the  prophetic  functions.  Nor 
word  of  Jehovah  come  in  its  clearest  form  to  the  soul 

self-excited,  or  hurried  into  prophetic  speech  by  the 
f  crowds  of  others  similarly  excited.  To  these  corn- 
elements  we  may  attribute  in  part  the  swarms  of  false 

self-deceived  and  deceiving  the  people,  which  arose  in 
rhe  physical  excesses  of  inspiration,  the  predominance 
B  and  visions,  the  use  of  prophetic  insight  in  the  petty 

life  and  in  response  to  self-interested  inquiry,  —  these 
uferioi  and  incidental  phenomena  which  ally  Hebrew 

more  with  heathen  mantic,  and  which  need  to  be 
ft  out  of  the  account  in  considering  such  prophetic 

lembly  of  prophets  about  Samuel  is  called  73n  <b  band),  and  nnrtl 
'}  and  Samuel  as  tbeii  bead  ia  spoken  at  nadei  the  title  33t)  (1  Sam.  xix. 
naot  the  prophets  In  the  days  of  Elijah  and  Eliaha  seem  to  lie  in 
tioDs  ot  dependency  upon  these  prophets.  Compare  Oebler,  ibid.,  II. 
£eil  and  Delitzscb  on  1  Sam.  xix.  18-24)  and  Tholuck,  Die  Propheten 
eissagungen,  p.  26 1. 
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levelation  and  inspiration  as  form  the  basis  of  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture. 

Moreover,  we  infer  that  the  organic  law  of  Hebrew  prophecy 
is  distinctively  ethical,  from  our  ability  to  trace  the  growing 
predominance  of  ethical  and  religious  elements  throughout  the 
various  stages  of  this  prophecy.  Of  such  stages  Ewald,^  and 
Tholuck^  following  him,  enumerate  four.  It  will  serve  our  pur- 
pose best  to  speak  rather  of  five  periods  of  Hebrew  prophecy. 
In  each  of  them  we  behold  the  word  of  Jehovah  coming  to  the 
people  of  Israel  through  the  messenger  who  is  chosen  to  be  in 
special  communion  with  Jehovah ;  but  each  of  them  has  its  own 
characteristics,  which  may  be  regarded  as  adapting  that  word 
to  the  needs  peculiar  to  the  period.  In  the  period  preceding 
Moses,  the  prophetic  inspiration  may  be  called  patriarchal  in 
quality,  and  manifests  itself  in  personal  guidance  of  its  recipi- 
ent by  dreams,  visions,  and  other  providential  indications:  it  has 
the  nature  of  calm  communion  on  terms  of  friendship  with  the 
Spirit  of  Jehovah.  Yet  the  ethical  quality  and  final  purpose 
of  all  true  prophecy  are  distinctly  manifest  in  this  earliest  type. 
Abraham  is  the  typical  man  of  this  period  of  prophecy.  In 
the  next  period  the  manifestations  of  prophetic  inspiration  are 
concentrated  in  the  person  of  Moses :  its  method  is  that  of  open 
disclosures  of  those  ethical  and  religious  truths  and  ordinances 
which  are  needed  for  the  founding  of  the  national  life  in  its 
legal  and  ceremonial  form.  Its  formula  is:  ^^  Jehovah  spake 
unto  Moses,  saying."  In  the  third  period  the  germ  of  the  sub- 
sequent form  which  Hebrew  prophecy  assumed  is  seen  enveloped 
in  surroundings  of  heathenism,  and  yet  successfully  striving  to 
burst  through  this  envelope.  The  prophets  of  this  period  are 
grouped  about  the  persons  of  Samuel  and  Elijah.  In  the  fourth 
period  the  germ  has  come  to  its  full  blooming.  In  this  age 
of  the  great  prophets  whose  work  has  given  us  the  choicest 
contents  of  Old-Testament  Scripture,  the  distinctive  and  high 
moral  quality  of  Hebrew  prophecy  is  most  apparent:  it  is 
especially  apparent  in  the  growth  of  the  great  ideas  which  are 
at  the  same  time  ethical  and  Messianic.  And  then  in  the  last 
period,  the  bloom  is  seen  falling  off  as  the  time  for  putting  forth 
the  flowers  of  prophecy  gives  way  to  the  time  for  gathering 
their  fallen  leaves,  and  preparing  them  for  preservation. 

The  thought  at  present  before  us  is  a  corrective  of  the  ex- 

1  Die  Propheten  dee  Alten  Bnndes,  II.  pp.  40  ff . 
*  Die  Propheten  und  ihre  Weissagungeiii  pp.  28  f. 
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treme  view  of  Noldeke,  Kuenen,  Wellhausen,  and  others.  The 
prophecy  of  Israel  in  every  period,  and  even  in  those  germinal 
periods  which  precede  the  time  of  Samuel,  grows  out  of  the 
underlying  ideas  of  the  national  religion.  To  misrepresent 
these  ideas  in  the  supposed  interests  of  a  scientific  view  of  their 
development,  and  then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  misrepresent  the 
nature  of  that  prophetic  activity  which  is  dependent  upon  these 
ideas,  is  an  uncritical  reversal  of  the  right  method  of  research. 
If  we  know  any  thing  at  all  of  the  beginnings  of  the  religion 
of  Israel,  we  know  of  them  as  already  saturated  with  the  same 
ethical  truths  and  opinions.  Without  admitting  this  fact  we 
discover  no  roots  from  which  to  trace  the  wonderful  growth  of 
Hebrew  prophecy.  This  prophecy  cannot  be  introduced  as 
heathen  soothsaying  into  the  nation,  and  then  made  to  account 
for  the  very  development  of  those  ideas,  which,  in  their  own 
development,  must  themselves  rather  furnish  the  partial  ac- 
count of  it. 

We  now  turn  to  consider  the  personality  of  the  individual 
prophet,  and  especially  the  nature  of  his  personal  and  pro- 
phetic consciousness.  The  primary  subject  of  revelation  and 
inspiration  is,  indeed,  the  entire  holy  nation.  But  the  volun- 
tary attitude  of  the  nation  at  large  toward  Jehovah,  the  his- 
toric limitations  which  encompass  the  divine  self-disclosure, 
and,  finally,  the  necessity  for  a  course  of  divine  discipline  in 
the  carrying-out  of  the  compact  of  God  with  the  people,  neces- 
sitate a  further  restriction  of  prophetic  activity.  As  in  the 
new  covenant,  so  also  in  the  old,  certain  individuals  are  espe- 
cially chosen  to  receive,  in  behalf  of  the  community^  the  gifts  of 
the  Divine  Spirit.  Both  prophets  and  apostles  are  constituted 
such  by  divine  choice ;  the  former  through  an  inner  call,  the 
latter  by  the  personal  act  of  Jesus. 

The  three  elements  which  enter  into  the  true  conception  of 
the  prophet  are  revelation^  inspiration^  and  utterance;  for  the 
prophet  is  the  inspired  medium  of  divine  truth  to  other  minds. 
Revelation,  the  inner  disclosure  of  the  divine  thought  and  will 
to  the  human  soul,  is  an  essential  element  of  genuine  prophecy. 
But  this  revelation  cannot  become  realized,  cannot  become  a 
real  disclosure  of  thought  and  purpose  to  the  individual  as 
a  preparation  for  prophecy,  without  inspiration.  The  soul  of 
the  prophet  must  be  ethically  quickened  and  elevated  in  order 
that  the  word  of  Jehovah  may  reach  the  people  through  him. 
Nor  can  the  message  remain  concealed  in  the  prophet's  own 
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soul ;  for  it  is  a  message^  a  divine  commission  to  communicate  a 
revealed  truth  to  those  for  whom  it  is  divinely  intended.  The 
existence  of  these  three  elements  in  the  conception  of  all  true 
Hebrew  prophecy  is  made  evident  even  by  the  titles  employed 
for  the  prophet,  for  the  gift  of  inspiration,  and  for  the  prophetic 
message. 

The  term  nabi  («'30  for  a  prophet  is  the  oldest  and  most  fre- 
quent of  all,  and  is  foimd  in  all  the  Semitic  languages.  It  is, 
according  to  Ewald,  from  an  independent  root  which  has  the 
meaning  "  to  make  clear."  Among  the  Arabians,  nabi  is  "  the 
speaker."  The  primary  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  is,  then, 
to  be  a  clear  speaker,  or,  in  the  passive  form,  to  speak  for 
another.  "  As  the  dumb  man  requires  his  messenger  or  inter- 
preter to  speak  for  him,  so  does  the  voice  of  God,  dumb  to  the 
throng  of  men,  require  some  one  to  utter  it."  ^  The  Hebrew 
used  the  reflexive  forms,  niphal  and  hithpaely  as  the  Romans 
expressed  the  same  class  of  conceptions  by  the  deponent  verbs 
loqui^  /art,  vociferari^  concianariy  vaticinarL  The  conception  that 
the  prophet  does  not  speak  his  own  thoughts,  but  those  which 
he  has  received  from  God,  is,  then,  inseparably  connected  with 
his  title.  Thus  Aaron  is  said  to  be  given  to  Moses  as  his  prophet 
(Exod.  vii.  1),  or  mouth  as  he  is  elsewhere  designated  (iv.  16) ; 
because  he  is  to  speak  for  Moses  as  an  ambassador  or  interpreter 
speaks  for  his  superior.  Nor  is  this  germinal  idea  wanting  in 
the  wider  use  of  ^  the  word  when  it  is  applied  to  Abraham 
(Gen.  XX.  7)  as  one  in  friendly  communion  with  God ;  for  this 
patriarch  here  receives  the  title  "as  the  God-addressed  or 
inspired,  because  the  inward  speaking  or  inspiration  of  God 
constitutes  the  essence  of  prophecy."  ^  A  certain  divine  ac- 
tivity in  revelation,  and  a  corresponding  passivity  in  receptive- 
ness  of  the  prophet,  are  both  implied  in  the  title  «'33.  To  the 
conception  involved  in  this  title,  the  element  of  utterance  is 
added  in  more  definite  form  by  the  designation  "messenger 
0?^9)  of  Jehovah"  (Hag.  i.  13;  Mai.  iii.  1;  perhaps  Judg. 
ii.  1  [Gesenius]);  a  designation  given  to  the  whole  people, 
Isa.  xlii.  19.    The  title  "  man  of  God "  is  also  given  to  the 

^  See  Die  Propheten  des  Alten  Bnndefi,  I.  p.  7,  and  note;  and  Lehrbuch,  §  149, 
B.:  and  compare  H.  Schultz,  Alttestainentliche  Theologie,  p.  214  f.;  and  Tholnck, 
Die  Propheten  and  ihre  Weissagungen,  p.  21  f.  The  view  of  Havemick  and  Hof- 
mann  is  similar  ;  but  Gesenius  (see  Lexicon)  considers  K^ j  the  same  as  J^3J ,  the 
yf  being  softened  to  K,  and  makes  the  verb  mean  "  to  boil  forth,"  as  a  fountain. 
According  to  Delitzsch,  the  root  is  to  be  translated  "  to  divulge  "  (on  Ps.  cv.  15). 

>  Delitzsch  in  loco ;  compare  Ps.  cv.  15. 
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1  Sam.  ii.  27,  is.  6 ;  1  Kinga  xiii.  1  ff.,  and  Jer.  xxxv. 
me  title  Is  applied  specifically  to  Moses,  Deut.  xxxiii. 

1  David,  2  Chroii.  viii.  14,  who  aie  regarded  as  the 
divine  blessing  to  the  nation.  The  term  "man  of  the 
used,  Hos.  ix.  7,  of  pretended  prophets ;  opp  with  its 

pords  is  used  only  of  the  false  prophets,  who  are  to  be 
ith  the  heathen  soothsayers, — a  distinction  preserved 
SX.  in  the  contrast  between  irpo^TroJai  and  fuu-rtuo/ioi. 
3tinction  we  may  detect  the  germs  of  the  true  view 
)phetic  consciousness  in  its  differences  from  the  view  of 
3  and  early  Church  fathers. 

lalizing  of  revelation  In  the  transformed  moral  con- 
of  the  prophet  —  prophetic  inspiration  proper — is, 
more  clearly  asserted  in  the  following  titles.  The 
'.h  (nin),  which  belongs,  for  the  moat  part,  to  the  silver 
ebrew  (Gesenius),  and  which  perhaps  came  late  into 
lech  from  earlier  usage  more  nearly  poetic  (Winer),  is 
noat  entirely  in  Chronicles  (see  1  Chron.  xxi.  9,  xxv.  5, 
and  Amoa  vii.  12).  The  word  roeh  (pff\  "  seer  ")  ia, 
given  pre-eminently  to  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ix.  9,  19;  1 
:.  22,  xxvi.  28) ;   but  it  is  also  given  to  the  prophet 

2  Chron.  xvi.  7, 10),  and  ia  used  in  the  plural  of  the 
generally  (Isa.  xxx,  10).     We  are  informed  (1  Sam. 

it  this  title  was  the  earlier  one  for  the  prophet,  in  the 
)n,  "  he  who  is  now  called  x-aj  was  beforetime  called 
his  declaration,  which  plays  so  conspicuous  a  part  in 
sentatiou  of  Hebrew  prophecy  which  is  given  by  cer- 
3a,  can  be  urged  at  most  in  proof  only  of  the  following 
z,,  that  there  was  a  lack  of  true  prophets  in  the  time 
ceding  Samuel,  and  that  the  people  resorted  for  con- 
regarding  their  own  affairs  to  a  class  of  men  fitly 
popular  language  "seers,"  while  the  later  and  dia- 
-  Hebrew  form  of  prophecy  came  into  general  activity 
1-  the  time  of  Samuel.  All  three  titles  for  the  prophet 
i,  but  distinguished  according  to  some  principle  not 
3fine,  in  1  Chron.  xxix.  29 ;  the  title  roeh  being  applied 
il,  naf>i  to  Nathan,  and  hogek  to  Gad.  With  correlated 
ioe  do  we  find  the  term  noiif  (^epeeulator)  used  of  the 
because  he,  like  the  watchman,  announces  what  ia 
inseen  by  otliers  but  manifest  to  his  vision  of  a  wider 
ee  Jer.  vi.  17;  Ezek.  iii.  17,  xxxiii.  7;  Isa.  lii.  8); 
the  title  **?!:'  he  is  more  expressly  i-epreseuted  as  tiie 
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sbeplierd  and  guardian  of  Jehovah's  flock  (see  Isa.  xxi.  11, 
Ixii.  6).  By  these  titles  the  quickening  and  elevating  of  the 
intuitions  by  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah,  and  the  pro- 
duction within  the  prophet  of  a  truly  divine  insight  and  fore- 
sight, are  clearly  indicated.  But  this  inspiration  is  also  repre- 
sented as  imparted  to  the  individual  in  order  that  he  may  be 
fitted  to  inspect  and  oversee  the  ways  of  the  nation  and  of 
their  rulers  toward  Jehovah,  and  the  correlated  divine  ways 
toward  them. 

The  fact  of  prophetic  inspiration  is  more  distinctly  asserted 
by  the  formulae  used  to  describe  the  gift  of  the  Divine  Spirit  to 
the  prophet.  The  Spirit  of  Jehovah  is  said  to  "  fall  upon  "  the 
prophet ;  the  word  ^fl3  signifying  the  descent  from  heaven,  the 
supposed  place  of  Jehovah's  presence,  of  that  divine  influence 
which  the  prophet  was  supposed  to  possess  (see  Ezek.  xi.  6). 
The  hand  of  Jehovah  "fell  upon "  (Ezek.  viii.  1),  or  "was  upon " 
(Ezek.  i.  8,  iii.  22,  xxxvii.  1),  or  "  was  strong  upon  "  (Ezek.  iii. 
14),  are  expressions  favorite  with  one  of  the  prophets  to  de- 
scribe the  coming  of  this  divine  influence.  A  similar  phrase  is 
used  to  describe  the  imparting  of  skill  to  the  minstrel  in  playing 
(2  Kings  iii.  15),  and,  with  a  change  of  the  preposition  (^«), 
of  divine  strength  to  Elijah  for  running  (1  Kings  xviii.  46). 
**The  Lord  spake  unto  me  with  a  strong  hand,"  —  i.e.,  spake 
laying  hold  of  me  with  a  firm  hand,  —  is  the  description  of  Isa. 
viii.  11 ;  and  Jeremiah  (xv.  17)  is  said  to  be  inspired  with  moral 
indignation  because  of  the  hand  of  the  Lord.  The  Spirit  of  God 
is  also  spoken  of  as  "  clothed  upon  "  (E'pS)  the  prophet  like  a  sort 
of  inner  garment  (see  2  Chron.  xxiv.  20);  an  expression  which 
is,  however,  also  used  of  the  preparation  of  the  hero  for  right- 
eous battle  (of  Gideon,  Judg.  vi.  84 ;  of  Amasai,  1  Chron.  xii. 
18).  These  formulae,  as  the  use  made  of  them  indicates,  dwell 
rather  upon  the  less  definitely  ethical  features  of  the  prophetic 
consciousness  in  which  it  more  resembles  the  ecstasy  of  heathen 
mantic.  But  in  the  phrases,  "  The  word  [or  oracle]  of  Jehovah 
came  unto  [or  upon]  me,"  or  "  Jehovah  spake  unto  me  saying," 
the  intuition  of  truth  which  inspiration  brings  to  the  prophet 
is  made  prominent,  rather  than  the  stress  of  feeling  occasioned 
by  the  intuition.  The  objective  word  of  Jehovah,  intuitively 
received  by  the  inspired  prophetic  consciousness,  and  acting 
upon  that  consciousness  to  stir  it  to  its  lowest  depths,  consti- 
tutes the  genuine  Hebrew  prophet  according  to  the  formulae 
examined  above. 
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'ession  regarding  the  three  elements  of 
id  inspired  utterance,  is  made  by  the 
,e  prophet's  message.  These  terms  em- 
^terance.  The  title  0(t^  (a  word  or  cry 
reast  [Ewald],  the  supernatural  voice 
hisper  oracles  in  the  ear  of  the  prophet 
at  process  of  communion  with  God  in 
the  intuition  of  divine  truth  secretly 
;e  form  needed  for  utterauce.  But  by 
ih"  (nin;  la'i)  the  message  ia  presented 
e,  and  as  both  cause  and  effect  of  the 
e  word  is  from  Jehovah  as  a  source, 
ore,  a  divine  commission  to  utter  a  mea- 
onsciousness  of  the  prophet  ia  affected 
I  also  by  hia  commission,  we  may  con- 
which  is  used  to  describe  the  contents 
ining  of  this  word  is,  indeed,  much  in 
era  would  translate  it  by  effatum  mere- 
voice  in  speech ;  and,  as  applied  to 
t  divinum,  an  oracle.  But  its  deriva* 
1  use  with  the  prepositions  Sj?  and  S(* 
3II  as  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
:m  to  indicate  a  more  specific  meaning, 
clew  to  this  meaning  is  to  be  found  in 
rd  of  Jehovah  is  represeuted  as  lifting 
;  to  a  rest  only  in  the  land  of  Uadrsch. 
;  would  then  be  limited  to  prophecy 
and  people.'  At  tlie  same  time  the 
[^atening,  raised,  as  it  were,  above,  or 
)ject,  must  be  taken  into  the  account, 
following  Jerome  and  Luther,  adhere 
mology  of  the  Hebrew,  and  translate 
And,  despite  the  departure  of  most 
this  earlier  view,  we  are  of  opinion 
which  connects  the  two  meanings  of 
"to  lift  up"  and  the  meaning  "to 
itself  in  the  usage  of  the  prophets, 
d  to  the  contents  of  propliecy,  repre- 
ming  from  Jehovah  into  the  prophet's 
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^enerall)' even  a  painl 
itte ranee  to  others.^ 

18  distinctively  a  "s 
him  are  themselves  c 
ide  visible  to  others 
:i.  2).  We  have  also 
;h  Isaiah  saw  "  (ii.  1) 
tered,  the  oracle  is  sail 
le  prophet  (_Isa.  v.  9, 
the  reality  and  objec 
i  and  reciprocal  actioi 
y  and  passivity  com 
I  the  elevating  of  tl 
the  discernment  of  ( 
itles  and  terms  used 
piration,  and  his  mess 
mine  more  precisely 
.  by  considering  the 

to  (1)  his  vocation, 
I  mental  state, 
latural  basis  of  the  j 
IS  twofold ;  it  is  both 
teristica  of  the  Heb 
to  a  large  extent,  de 
13  of  the  nation  into 
was  born.  In  the  caf 
:k  of  their  fellow-prc 

who  ittterftl  the  wot 
to  binder  from  bavin 
certain  natural  gifts 
id  by  the  divine  call 
of  natural  endowmei 
t  avail  to  satisfy  the 
iphet  of  Israel.  Thi 
individual  organ  of  a 
nvolves  the  particuls 

commission,  and  to  a 
imining,  and   sanctifj 

or  divine   call    add 
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>wa  60ul,  forms  one  indispensable  element  of  genn- 
y  prophecy.  It  is  the  consciousness  of  this  TOcatioD 
;8  the  first  impulse  to  the  prt  phetic  spirit ;  it  is  the 
id  the  renewal  of  this  conscionsnesB  which  continue 
ic  prophetic  spirit.  A  certain  kind  and  amount  of 
activity  seems,  especially  in  the  times  of  Samuel,  to 
hed  itself  rather  to  the  community  of  prophets,  and 
;en  shared  by  all  the  members  of  the  community  on 
1  of  their  position  in  it.  Under  leadership,  by  imita- 
for  a  time,  even  Saul  might  be  deemed  a  prophet. 
18  not  by  those  belonging  to  a  company  like  that 
1  Sam.  X.  5,  oi  having  been  trained  in  a  school, 
by  individuals,  under  a  distinct  divine  impulse,  that 
and  enduring  prophetic  work  of  Israel  was  iindei^ 
en  like  Amos,  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah  come  forward  as 
)y  individual  summons  of  the  Lord.  (See  Amos  vii. 
i. ;  Jer.  i.  2.)  The  overwhelming  effect  which  this 
lation  sometimes  exercised  upon  the  prophet  may 
I  the  case  of  Amos,  who  assures  us  (iii.  8)  that  he 
like  a  shepherd  before  the  roaring  of  a  lion  when 
omroanded  him  to  prophesy.  At  times  it  happened 
irew  pi'oi>het,  as  it  has  happened  to  many  messengers 
all  ages  of  the  world,  that  he  at  first  listened  to  the 
hovab  with  much  resistance,  or  that  he  accepted  it 
I  fully  aware  of  the  hardsliips  involved.  We  learn 
liah,  who  well  knew  that  all  the  events  of  his  life  had 
red  with  reference  to  his  prophetic  vocation  (i.  6), 
ss  at  first  resisted  the  call  on  the  plea  of  youth 
Jehovah  overcame,  at  the  last,  his  resistance  (xx.  7). 
erward,  he  would  gladly  have  restrained  the  divine 
)  predict  the  coming  woe,  but  was  unable  to  do  so 
.  We  notice  in  this  case  the  effect  upon  the  pro- 
isciousness  of  a  repeated,  or  rather  prolonged,  divine 
le  understanding  of  which  both  the  psychological  and 
latural  elements  must  be  taken  into  the  account.  The 
1  made  upon  the  mind  of  the  recipient  by  the  convic- 
oh  a  vccatinn  from  Jehovah  is  by  its  very  nature  an 
d  spiritual  impression.  It  could  not  fail,  in  the  case 
)iightful  and  upright  mind,  to  have  a  distinct  and 
ifluence  in  elevating  and  strengthening  the  most 
if  the  moral  faculties.  The  nature  of  this  influence 
ed  by  all  the  analogous  convictions  of  a  lofty  divine 
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vocation  which  hftve  been  held  by  those  souls  who  have  been 
morally  choicest,  moat  useful,  and  best,  in  all  places  and  agetf 
of  the  world.  How  the  memory  of  his  divine  call  was  so 
burned  into  the  soul  of  the  Hebrew  prophet  as  to  become  a 
radiating  point  of  perpetual  light  and  heat,  we  may  be  con- 
by  reading  Isa.  vi.,  Jer.  i.,  and  Ezek.  i.-iii, 
the  inner  call  which  is  felt  by  the  Hebrew  prophet  is  a 
something  external  to  himself.  He  regards  himself  not 
is  called,  hut  also  an  commissioned.  His  vocation  is  to 
J  a  word  or  vision  from  Jehovah,  the  objectivity  of  which, 
pecta  both  its  source  and  its  destination,  is  made  known 
:aking  of  it  as  a  communication  given  or  put  into  his 
by  God.  (See  Deut.  xviii.  18,  Jer.  i.  9;  Ezek.  ii.  8.) 
though  the  revelation  be  originaily  made  in  the  still  hour 
templation,  it  is  accompanied  or  followed  by  an  impulse  to 
to  others  what  has  been  for  this  purpose  revealed  to  the 
;t  himself.  Indeed,  the  revelation  is  itself  an  inner  divine 
md.to  speak  to  others  the  truth  revealed  (Amos  iii.  8). 
rophet  may  not  isolate  himself,  and  keep  bis  message  ;  he 
under  divine  obligations  to  seek  for  utterance  and  for 
s,  even  those  to  whom  Jehovah  has  commissioned  him  to 
[lis  word.  Hia  commission  involves,  therefore,  the  invita- 
hat  men  shall  listen  to  the  word  brought  them  from  the 
(See  Joel  i.  2,  Amos  iii.  1.)  It  impels  him  to  resort  to 
mple  aa  a  place  of  convocation  (Jer.  vii.  1  f.,  xix.  14, 
!,  xxviii.  1;  Hos.  ix.  8),  or  to  the  gate  as  a  place  of  public 
aly  (compare  Jer.  xxv.  2).*  Not  to  prophesy  as  commis- 
of  Jehovah,  and  not  to  impart  exactly  the  message  given 
nmission,  whether  keeping  hack  any  part  through  fear, 
inging  any  thing  through  love  of  fovor,  is  to  forfeit  his 
^ft.  This  conception  of  the  inviolable  character  of  the 
commission  to  the  prophet  is  found,  Deut.  xviii.  18, 
an  underlying  thought  of  1  Kings  xiii.,  Ezek.  xxxiii. 
nd  of  the  entire  Book  of  Jonah.  Faithful  to  this  com- 
n,  the  prophet  may  be  confident  in  Jehovah  (Isa.  viii. 
1).  This  mess^e  has  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  souls 
prophet  and  bis  hearers,  for  it  is  received  as  one  coming 
'h  inspiration  of  Jehovah  (Jer.  xxiii,  29,  Hos.  vi.  5) ;  but, 
3  reason,  in  bringing  it  to  others  the  messenger  is  given 

aid  midentaiida  the  words,  "  he  that  reproveth  Id  the  gate,"  as  a  title  o( 
ihet,  and  refers  to  laa.  zxlx.  21,  sod  Amofl  v.  10.  (See,  also,  Winer,  Beal- 
ach,  II.  p.  278.) 
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IS  a  part  of  his  commission  (Jer.  i.  10). 
is  objectively  as  wide  as  it  is  subjectively 
ation  not  only  to  the  people,  but  also,  and 
10  their  priests  and  rulers.  It  may  extend 
nations,  and  cover  with  its  wide  sweep 
the  kingdom  of  God.  For  the  prophet, 
f  Jehovah,  is  set  "  over  the  nations  and 
o  root  out,  and  to  pull  down,  and  to 
'  down,  to  build,  and  to  plant."  (See 
Phe  genuine  prophet  is  not  commissioned 
racle-monger,  but  an  apostle  of  righteous- 
is  activity  which  concern  the  petty  details 
ing  of  asses,  the  recovery  of  a  lost  axe,  or 
in  unimportant  cases, — are  merely  acci- 
in  Israel.  He  has  rather  a  commission 
ethical ;  he  is  appointed  to  stand  in  be- 
word  which  rebukes,  incites,  encourages, 
le  people  in  j-ighteousiiess. 
amission  of  the  prophet  may  involve  more 
nee  of  the  divine  message.  He  is  him- 
luct,  and  life,  called  and  commissioned  to 
Jehovah  to  his  fellows.  The  thorough 
larnestness  of  even  the  earlier  prophets 
heir  traditional  habit  of  clothing,  viz.,  the 
^7^^)  of  coarse  hairy  stuff,  drawn  together 
Such  a  symbol  of  his  commission  plays 
le  history  of  Elijah  (2  Kings  ii.  8).  A* 
yet  significant  feature  of  the  prophetic 
s,  however,  assumed  by  the  false  proph- 
he  prophetic  commission  often  becomes 
entire  manner  of  the  prophet's  life ;  his 
meated  and  filled  with  the  sense  of  his 
jcomes  largely  a  life  of  prophetic  symbol- 
bhus  a  prophecy,  and  a  pledge  and  first- 
rophesied.  Ahijah's  treatment  of  Jero- 
I.),  Zedekiah's  horns  of  iron  in  imitation 
nethod  (1  Kings  xxii.  11),  Isaiah's  bare 
remiah  wearing  bonds  and  yokes  (Jer. 
lisha  with  his  bow  and  arrows  (2  Kings 
iah  again  with  the  prophetic  girdle  (Jer. 
potter's  bottle  (xix.),  are  temporary  and 
!8  of  the  power  of  this  commission.    But 
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a  mess^fi  to  men  without  first  becoming  a  woid 
1(1  revealed  in  the  mind  of  the  organ  of  revelation, 
lion,  or  transformation  of  the  consciousness  of  the 
lecessary  in  order  that  revelation  may  be  I'ealized. 
igh  this  act  of  divine  revelation,  certain  effects  are 
as  divinely  produced  upon  the  personality  of  the 

!ch  effects,  although  of  inferior  importance  for  the 
ission,  and  only  incidental  in  the  determination  of 
uie  of  prophetic  conseiouteuess,  must  we  class  the 
cessive  physical  agitation.  They  neither  prove  nor 
i  genuineness  of   the  inspiration  of   those  alleged 

whose  cases  they  occur.  They  belong,  indeed, 
3rude  stage  of  the  Hebrew  prophecy  and  to  the  ex- 

cliaracterize  the  heathen  mantic  of  the  time.  We 
understand  from  the  naiTative  of  Saul's  conduct, 
24  (especially  from  the  repeated  phrase  "he  also  "), 
g^to  tlie  tunic,  aud  lying  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
,t  of  the  prophets  with  whom  the  king  is  here  asso- 
aam  is  said  (Num.  xxiv.  4)  to  see  the  vision  of  the 
dling  down,  and  with  open  eyes.  Notices  of  eimi- 
na  among  heathen  nations  have  been  collected  by 
■g,  Tholuck,  and  others.  The  designation  of  the 
ne  frenzied  (yjif"?)  or  under  impetuous  excitement 
although  used  of  false  prophets,  Hos.  ix.  7,  and  of 
ts  in  contempt,  2  Kings  ix.  11  and  Jer.  xxix.  26, 
iicates  not  only  the  popular  estimate  of  the  condi- 
)rophet's  mind,  but  also  much  iu  the  mental  state 
;  of  the  prophets  which  gave  rise  to  the  popular 
"he  recurrence  of  similar  phenomena  in  Ezekiel  and 
I  long  a  time  after  the  schools  of  Siimuel  and  Eli- 
lof  of  the  decline  in  that  age  of  the  highest  and 
etic  spirit.  Yet  even  Ezekiel,  as  Oehler  remarks 
after  falling  down  overpowered  by  his  vision,  has  to 
;aiu  to  receive  the  divine  revelation  (Ezek.  i.  28, 
Daniel,  although  at  first  stunned,  and  even  at  one 
1  for  several  days  (viii.  27),  "must  recover  conscious- 
le  is  intrusted  with  the  entire  divine  self-disclosure 
This  latter  prophet,  whose  excessive  excitement  in 

of  his  prophetic  vision  distinguishes  him,  according 
arrative,  from  all  the  otlier  Hebrew  prophets,  repre- 
f  as  falling  senseless  after  he  had  heard  the  sound 
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of  the  words,  and  then  as  being  made  to  arise  in  order  that  he 
might  give  heed  to  them ;  although  he  became  sick  in  conse- 
quence of  the  impression  of  the  vision. 

The  condition  of  ecstasy  may,  then,  be  considered  as  one 
which,  in  the  view  of  the  Old  Testament,  especially  when  that 
view  receives  treatment  in  the  light  of  its  historic  development, 
is  only  incidental  to  the  revelations  received  by  the  prophets. 
Extremes  of  the  ecstatic  state,  in  which  the  moral  self-con- 
sciousness appears  for  a  time  to  be  sunk  in  a  flood  of  frenzied 
emotion,  do  not  belong  as  a  distinctive  characteristic  to  the 
greatest  Hebrew  prophets.  Nor  do  the  phenomena  of  ecstasy 
deserve  any  conclusive  weight  in  estimating  the  nature  of 
Hebrew  prophecy  as  a  basis  for  the  doctrine  of  prophetic  Sacred 
Scripture.  These  are,  indeed,  the  phenomena  upon  which  the 
mechanical  theory  of  inspiration  primarily  laid  chief  stress; 
and  this  fact  shows  to  what  crudity  and  violence  of  views  this 
theory  is  to  be  referred  for  its  basis.  For,  although  Winer's 
remark,  that  the  home  of  the  prophets  is  the  land  of  the  South, 
^^  where  the  blood  runs  quicker  through  the  veins,  and  feeling 
breaks  forth  stronger  and  prompter,"  is  undoubtedly  applicable 
to  the  Hebrews ;  the  fact  neither  explains  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
on  the  other  discredits,  the  inspiration  of  these  teachers  of 
ethical  and  predictive  truth.  We  must,  then,  in  common  with 
most  modern  opinion,  express  our  dissent  from  both  the  earlier 
and  the  later  views  of  Hengstenberg. 

The  consistent  claim  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  establishes  the 
following  statement  as  to  their  mental  state :  In  genume  proph- 
ecy the  Spirit  of  God,  having  its  seat  in  and  taking  its  point  of 
departure  from  the  ethico- religious  nature,  illumines  the  intui- 
tive faculties,  quickens  and  elevates  the  ethical  emotions,  and 
so  possesses  and  sways  the  entire  soul.  This  effect  is  not  to 
be  described,  however,  as  a  mere  quickening,  by  natural  and 
historic  forces,  of  the  ordinary  ethical  and  religious  faculties. 
The  Divine  Spirit  moves  witliin  the  prophet,  having  first  come 
to  him  as  an  influence  from  Jehovah.  But  the  centre  of  this 
spiritual  influence  is  in  the  ethical  and  religious  nature.  The 
prophetic  insight  and  foresight  which  result  from  the  divine 
illumining  are  distinctively  ethical;  the  emotions  which  are 
excited  and  strengthened  are  those  which  are  connected  with 
moral  conduct;  the  final  purpose  of  the  inspiration  is  the 
imparting  of  ethical  and  religious  truth,  and  the  inciting  of 
right  moral  conduct.    Thus  does  the  entire  soul  become  an 
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ught  and  will  of  Jehovah ; 
the  sphere,  and  for  the  final 
inspiration. 

ining  of  the  intuitive  facul- 
^t  of  ethico-religious  insight 
d  foresight  are  claimed  for 
3d  iipon  him  hy  the  Spirit 
ftrtl  intuition."  It  belongs 
sciousness  to  behold  things 
lan  ia  possible  for  the  com- 
;n,  from  the  divine  point  of 
tees  all  things  which  he  sees 
in  God.  The  titles  of  the 
jlin  with  its  kindred  words 
'fl  already  Veen  referred  to 
the  same  claim  are  we  to 
b  "  to  see "  (nrn)  to  desig- 
;ions  in  forms  of  speech 
inward  perception  which  is 
spoken  within  and  yet  to 
The  same  thought  is  also 
h  hy  which  the  prophet  is 
ions  himiielf  upon  hia  post 
to  behold  the  inner  mean- 
those  coming  events  which 
rizou  of  prophetic  vision, 
speech  blended  in  Hab.  ii. 
n'ill  take  his  stand  on  the 
f  what  Jehovah  will  say  to 
1  for  us,  Isa.  xxi.  6  ff.  In 
represented  as  a  picture,  or 
f  the  inspired  imagination, 
h  a  work  of  the  faculty  of 
place  in  the  case  of  vivid 
^ase,  or  in  other  abnormal 
work  of  the  imagination 
plied  ;  or,  rather,  it  cannot 
)f  the  faculty  of  recalling 
imbinations,  the  objects  of 
n  the  prophetic  visions  of 
.  vi.  Specimens  of  vision, 
ep  insensibility  or  enhanced 
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cause  all  intellectual  endowment,  and  all  human  In- 
foresight,  especially  in  etbico-religioua  matters,  are 
s  of  a  divine  spiritual  influence.  To  the  former, 
ire  wanting  not  only  the  national  atmosphere  created 
evelationB  of  frcah  ethical  and  religious  truth  wliich 
uo  ancieut  Israel,  but  also  the  clear  self-consciousness 
ng  the  objective  word  of  the  Lord,  and  of  being 
d  by  him  the  media  of  his  communication  with  the 
n  one  chief  feature,  indeed,  the  better  class  of  heathen 
lay  be  compared,  as  respects  their  state  of  conscious- 
the  Hebrew  prophets.  Both  divination  and  prophecy 
ited  with  the  ethical  and  religious  convictions  and 
f  our  common  humanity.  But,  even  as  respects  the 
of  the  mental  state  of  insight  and  foresight,  the  self- 
less of  heathen  mantic  and  of  Hebrew  prophecy  are 
n  extravagance  of  emotions  the  mautic  is  most  like 
>r  autliors  and  passages  of  Hebrew  prophetic  writiirg. 
pects  the  inwaid  intuition  ,  his  much  superior  concep- 
lod  and  holiness,  his  loftier  sense  of  divine  vocation, 
r  consciousness  of  the  divine  -communion,  his  surer 
I  of  receiving  the  undoubted  word  of  the  Lord,  bis 
less  of  more  absolute  response  in  feeling  and  will  to 
e  word, — all  these  elements  of  difference  find  their 
1  in  the  mental  condition  of  the  Hebrew  prophet, 
of  moonlight,  feebly  and  fitfully  breaking  through 
s  of  a  cabin  wall,  seem  to  the  open  beams  of  the  suu 
;  from  dawn  to  full  daylight,  so  may  we  compare 
and  dim  light  of  the  Spirit  in  the  souls  of  heathen 
»  the  clearness  and  illumining  power  of  the  inward 
which  belonged  to  the  genuiue  Hebrew  seer, 
iphetic  consciousness  difiers  from  that  in  which  arise 
lloua  conceptions  of  genius,  with  their  seemingly  divine 
to  ethical  truth  and  into  the  consequences  of  moral 
These  conceptions  do  not  involve  the  consciousness 
mion  with  God,  nor  the  conviction  of  receiving  a 
n  him  which  must  become,  by  the  moral  action  of 
ent,  a  divine  message  to  others.  Lasaulx  may  see  in 
dlusion,  amidst  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  to  the  future 
•me,  "a  genuine  prcpheey;"  but  the  mental  state  of 
ctor  bore  little  resemblance  to  that  of  the  inspired 
leer.  Scipio  did  not  feel  that  the  word  and  Spirit 
>rd  had  come  upon  him,  or  that  be  must  station  him- 
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self  upon  the  watch-tower  to  see  what  the  Lord  would  say  to 
him ;  he  did  not  preface  his  conjecture  with  a  ^'  Thus  saith  the 
Lord." 

The  further  claim  to  a  divine  power  of  foresight  is  embodied 
in  the  promise  of  a  succession  of  prophets  (Deut.  xviii.  15), 
and  is  repeatedly  made  by  the  individual  members  of  the  suc- 
cession,  especially  by  the  writer  of  Isaiah  from  chapter  xl. 
onward ;  e.g.,  xli.  21-28,  xlii.  9,  xliii.  9-13,  xliv.  26  f.,  xlv.  21. 
But  this  prediction,  which  is  involved  in  prophetic  intuition, 
is  distinctively  an  ethical  affair.  It  is  true  that  the  earlier 
prophets  were  applied  to  for  disclosures  in  matters  of  ordinary 
life ;  possibly  we  may  also  admit  the  assertion  of  Oehler,  that 
such  disclosures  were  really,  though  sparingly,  given  in  order 
to  keep  the  people  from  resorting  to  heathen  soothsayers.^ 
The  great  and  distinctive  elements  of  Old-Testament  predic- 
tion are,  however,  of  quite  another  order  from  those  required 
for  work  like  this.  The  true  seer  must  not  use  his  prophetic 
foresight  to  pander  to  selfishness,  as  does  the  false  Hebrew 
prophet,  or  the  prophet  of  false  and  heathen  gods.  (See  Hos. 
iv.  12 ;  Ezek.  xiv.  1-11,  xx.  1-4.).  Possessing  an  imparted  divine 
insight  into  the  present  ethical  relations  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  he  possesses  also  a  certain  divine  foresight  into  the  future 
unfolding  of  those  relations.  Looking  back  and  forth  between 
the  world  and  God,  he  sees  the  future  of  his  nation,  and  even 
of  other  peoples,  as  lying  in  God.^  Thus  is  he  fitted  to  under- 
stand and  declare  the  counsels  of  Jehovah,  both  with  reference 
to  the  present  and  to  the  future,  especially  with  reference  to 
the  future  as  contained  in  the  present.  (See  Jer.  xxiii.  18,  22 ; 
Amos  iii.  7,  iv.  13.)  His  prediction  regarding  the  future  is  a 
message  of  righteousness  unto  the  men  of  the  present:  "Be- 
cause I  will  do  this  unto  thee,  prepare  to  meet  thy  God,  O 
Israel "  (Amos  iv.  12).  We  note  for  the  present  the  charac- 
teristically ethical  nature  of  the  Old-Testament  claim  to  pre- 
diction :  as  to  the  nature  and  validity  of  its  predictive  contents 
we  shall  examine  in  another  place. 

Nor  can  we  omit  to  mention  the  great  influence  which  the 
Messianic  idea  must  have  had  toward  quickening  and  illumin- 
ing the  consciousness  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  for  the  intuition 
of  moral  and  religious  truth.  The  so-called  prophecy  of  Plato 
concerning  the   Lord's  righteous  but  suffering  one  is  perhaps 

1  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament,  11.  pp.  346  ff. 
^  Compare  Ewald,  Die  Propheten,  etc.,  I.  p.  23. 
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remarkable  gleam  of  true  ethical  insight  and  foresig'ht 
3  shone  upon  the  world  outside  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
iut  in  the  .Hebrew  prophets  we  have  a  succession  of 
ie  memories,  imaginations,  thoughts,  and  purposes  were 
quickened  and  elevated  by  the  celestial  word  which 
er  its  various  forms,  the  revelation  of  Messiah. 
mtal  state  of  the  prophet,  besides  the  inward  intuition 
1  forms  of  ethical  insight  and  ethical  foresight,  involves 
excitement  of  the  emotions.  To  assist  this  excitement 
lets  of  the  times  of  Samuel  and  Elisha  seem  to  have 

music.  (See  2  Kings  iii.  15.)  To  this  purpose  Oehler 
s  (II.  p.  330)  the  circumstance  alluded  to  by  Hengsten- 
t  the  prophets  sometimes  received  their  visions  by  the 
urmuring  waters.  (See  Ezek.  i.  3 ;  Dan.  x.  4.)  It  is, 
ess,  preeminently  the  strong  play  of  those  emotions 
ng  to  the  intuition  and  promulgation  of  ethical  and 

truth,  which  characterizes  the  mental  state  of  the 
His  mental  state  shares  in  the  divine  emotions  that 
priate  in  the  presence  of  the  ideas  which  he  receives 
g  in  the  divine  intuition.  Thus  the  prophet  feels  the 
th  which  he  understands  to  be  burning  in  the  heart  of 
against  sin,  and  as  well  the  same  pity  and  compassion 
lie  people  who  suffer  on  account  of  their  sin.  The 
lotion  of  triumph  enables  him  at  times  to  walk  with 
light  foot  upon  the  high  places  where  God  has  placed 
ee  Hab.  iii.  19.)  Even  when  he  beholds  prophetically 
^tions  which  the  anger  of  Jehovah  will  visit  upon  them 
sins,  he  experiences  a  joy  at  the  execution  of  the  will 
Tom  whom  his  commission  comes.     (Hab.  iii.  17  f. ; 

10,  compare  iii.  3.)  The  emotions  of  dread  which 
md  accompany  his  mspiration  are  also  distinctively 
they  are  the  sinking  of  the  soul  before  the  holiness 
ih  (Isa.  vi.  5),  or  the  reversion  of  self-sacrificmg  love 
le  divine  judgments  upon  the  beloved  nation.  Nor 
.  dread,  born  of  self-sacrificing  love,  always  confine 
the  ease  of  Israel :  the  prophet  even  feels  the  woes 
?  against  Moab  (Isa.  xvi.  9-11)  and  Babylon  (xii. 
e  oppressors  of  Israel.  On  the  other  hand,  the  emotion 
th  which  the  prophets  almost  uniformly  contemplate 
uction  of  the  enemies  of  their  people  is  intensely  eth- 
ats  joy  is  an  element  of  devotion  to  Jehovah,  and  to 
I  which  is  supposed  Ut  represent  his  interests  upon  the 
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earth.  In  certain  instances,  however,  the  expression  of  this 
joy  seems  to  approach  a  fierce  vindictiveness,  and  thus  gives 
rise  to  the  same  ethical  difficulties  which  accompany  the  con- 
sideration of  the  imprecatory  Psalms. 

Grandest  and  most  divine  of  all  the  moral  emotions  uniform^ 
ly  stirred  by  inspiration  within  the  consciousness  of  the  proph- 
ets, is  the  pure  joy  with  which  they  everywhere  regard  the 
predicted  moral  regeneration  of  their  nation,  and  the  establish- 
ment through  it  of  the  perfected  kingdom  of  God.  Through 
whatever  dim  valleys  of  sorrow,  over  whatever  boggy  ways  of 
doubt,  up  whatever  steep  places  of  anger,  the  prophet  may  be 
called  in  inspired  feeling  to  pass ;  he  always  returns  from  the 
journey  at  times  to  the  lofty  watch-tower  of  hope,  from  which 
he  can  see  the  Delectable  Mountains,  and  utter  his  distinctively 
prophetic  cry  of  comfort  to  the  people  of  God.  By  inspiration 
of  the  Almighty  are  also  the  moral  emotions  of  courage  and 
fearlessness  before  men,  and  the  happiness  of  conscious  recti- 
tude, enhanced  in  the  prophet's  soul.  Thus  Micah  claims  (iii, 
8)  a  bold  and  intrepid  spirit  in  proclaiming  to  Israel  its  sin ; 
and  Jeremiah,  though  fearing,  by  natural  emotion,  a  failure 
before  his  enemies,  becomes  strong,  by  inspired  feeling,  in 
the  consciousness  of  rectitude,  and  in  the  conviction  that  he 
should  certainly  triumph  over  them  (see  Jer.  i.  19,  xv.  20,  xx. 
11). 

Accepting,  then,  the  claims  of  Prophetism  as  affording  a  sub- 
stantially true  description  of  the  inspired  mental  state  of  the 
genuine  Hebrew  prophet,  we  conclude :  Within  his  soul,  as  pre- 
pared by  the  influence  of  national  religious  ideas  and  by  the 
sense  of  a  divine  vocation  and  commission,  the  Spirit  of  God 
so  quickened  and  elevated  the  faculties  as  to  produce  a  super- 
natural inward  intuition,  —  an  insight  into  the  present  and  a 
foresight  of  the  future  as  seen  from  the  ethical  and  divine  point 
of  view ;  and  this  intuition  was  accompanied  by  appropriate 
moral  feelings,  the  unusual  excitement  of  which  may  be  as- 
cribed to  the  same  divine  source.  The  centre  of  the  divine 
influence  upon  his  soul  was  in  the  ethico-religious  nature  of  the 
prophet :  nevertheless,  all  the  faculties  employed  in  the  work 
of  supernatural  insight  and  foresight  —  his  memory,  imagina- 
tion, faculties  of  apprehension  and  comprehension  —  were  also 
supernaturallj'  quickened  and  elevated.  The  final  purpose  of 
this  inspiration  was  in  order  that  the  prophet  might,  as  one 
possessed  of  a  supernatural  ethical  intuition,  become  the  me- 
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in  his  reception  and  oral  delivery  of  the  message.    The  claim 
can  be  transferred  to  the  writing  only  by  inference,  and  with  a 
secondary  application.    Amos  records  what  he  saw^  i.e.,  as  an 
inspired  seer ;  Jeremiah  writes  down  his  own  words  as  those  of 
one  to  whom  the  message  of  the  Lord  had  formerly  come.     The 
same  conception  of  prophetic  Scripture,  as  a  record  of  divine 
revelations  made  to  the  inspired  seer,  explains  the  use  of  the 
word  "vision  "  (J^in  )  when  applied  to  the  contents  of  a  prophetic 
book.     This  use  of  the  word  is  found  in  Nahum,  Obadiah,  and 
Isaiah ;  the  latter  of  whom  especially  confirms  the  validity  of  the 
conception  by  introducing  it  again  (ii.  1)  under  an  expanded 
form  of  designation,  viz.,  "  the  word  which  Isaiah  saw."     The 
contents  of  the  prophetic  vision  are  regarded  as  an  oracle  from 
Jehovah ;  and  inversely  the  word  of  Jehovah  comes  in  the  form 
of  a  prophetic  vision  to  the  inspired  seer.    In  this  form  of  speech 
the  two  conceptions  which  are  blended  in  one  are  the  follow- 
ing :  the  truth  received  as  of  divine  origin  and  authority,  and 
the  prophet  as  receiving  this  truth  in  an  inspired  condition 
of  insight  and  foresight.     The  contents  of  that  vision  which  is 
a  word  of  Jehovah  are  represented  ^s  constituting  the  prophet- 
ic book.     Of  the  condition  of  the  writer's  consciousness  when 
making  the  record,  or  of  the  qualities  of  the  record  except  so 
far  as  they  are  implied  in  the  titles  given  to  its  contents,  noth- 
ing whatever  is  said.     The  oracle  of  Jehovah,  originally  deliv- 
ered in  verbal  form,  is,  however,  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a 
vision  when  reviewed  for  the  purpose  of  committing  it  to  writ- 
ing (see  2  Sam.  vii.  17 ;  Isa.  i.  1,  xxi.  2,  xxii.  5).     The  seer  in 
writing  is  a  seer  still. 

Numerous  instances  are  also  found  of  an  alleged  express  di- 
vine commission  to  prepare  the  contents  of  revelation  which 
have  previously  been  made  to  the  prophet,  in  a  permanent  form 
of  record.  In  Isa.  viii.  1  the  prophet  is  divinely  commanded 
to  take  a  large  tablet,  and  engrave  upon  it  in  a  distinct  char- 
acter, **  Concerning  Maher-shalal-hash-baz : "  this  was  probably 
to  be  done  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  it  in  some  public  place 
-where  it  should  attract  the  attention  of  the  people.^  Parallel 
with  the  command  here  given  to  Isaiah  is  that  received  by 
Habakkuk  (ii.  2).  So  also  is  the  prophet  commanded  both  to 
engrave  upon  a  tablet,  and  to  record  in  parchment,  the  conduct 
of  the  people  toward  the  oracles  which  were  received  from 
Jehovah,  and  which  denounced  their  intention  to  form  an  alii- 

1  Ewald,  Die  Propheten,  etc.,  I.  p.  948. 
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writings,  regarded  as  oracles  of  Jehovah  given  through  inspired 
messengers,  are  also  sustained  by  the  community  of  testimony 
which  the  prophets  themselves  exhibit,  and  by  their  habit  of 
borrowing  from  one  another  the  language  which  expresses  their 
community  of  ideas.  Among  such  quotations  of  considerable 
length,  we  may  note  the  following :  Isa.  ii.  2-4,  compare  Mic. 
iv.  1-4;  Isa.  xi.  9,  compare  Hab.  ii.  14;  Isa.  xiii.  19-22,  com- 
pare Jer.  1.  39  ff. ;  Isa.  xiv.  4, 18,  compare  Hab.  ii.  6,  9;  Isa.  Hi. 
7,  compare  Nah.  i.  16;  Jer.  xlix.  7-22,  compare  Obad.  1-4; 
Amos  ix,  13,  compare  Joel  iii.  18.  More  frequent  are  those 
echoes  of  language  and  thought  which  were  rather  the  common 
inheritance  of  the  prophets,  and  which  resound  from  chapter  to 
chapter  and  from  verse  to  verse  throughout  the  writings  of 
Prophetism.  We  find  rarely,  moreover,  express  authenticating 
of  one  prophet  by  another ;  as  when  Micah  (iii.  12)  is  quoted. 
by  Jeremiah  (xxvi.  18),  who  gives  a  summary  of  his  prophecies. 
in  the  words  of  that  special  declaration,  which  must  have  made 
most  impression  upon  the  contemporaries  of  Micah.  Even  as 
early  as  Isa.  xxxiv.  16,  certain  prophecies,  containing  oracles 
upon  the  fate  of  Edom,  and  including  some  of  Isaiah's  own,  are 
spoken  of  collectively  as  the  book  of  Jehovah.  Ewald,  indeed, 
insists  upon  assigning  this  chapter  to  the  deutero-Isaiah,  and. 
interprets  the  phrase,  "  Search  ye  out  of  the  book  of  Jehovah, 
and  read,"  as  pointing  to  the  prophet's  own  writing  in  the  light 
of  a  witness  for  the  future.  This  interpretation  is,  however, 
arbitrary.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  we  have  here  an 
allusion  to  a  canon  of  sacred  prophetic  writing  already  in  exist- 
ence, though  only  in  a  germinal  form.  The  books  referred  to 
in  Dan.  ix.  2  are  without  doubt  the  Sacred  Scriptures  of  the 
Old-Testament  Canon,  into  which  at  that  time  Jeremiah,  here 
quoted  by  name,  had  already  been  received. 

For  the  complete  argument  by  which  all  the  claims  of  pro-- 
phetic  revelation  and  inspiration  that  are  contained  in  the 
writings  of  Prophetism,  are  transferred  to  the  writings  them- 
selves, we  must  examine  in  detail  the  nature  of  prophetic  com- 
position and  the  history  of  the  canon  of  prophetic  writings. 
This  argument  is  as  complete  as  any  similar  argument  can  well 
be,  provided  that  we  are  content  simply  to  construct  a  reason- 
able view  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  of  Prophetism.  It  must  be* 
conceded  that  the  writing-down  of  prophecy  is  only  a  "  con?- 
tinaance  and  supplementing  of  the  genuine  prophetic  activity.'" 
The  claims  to  receive  divine  revelations  through  inspiration 
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whomsoever  they  have  been  recorded,  and  in  whatever  mental 
state.  Only  when  made  by  prophets  themselves,  are  the  pro- 
phetic writings  to  be  called  "  inspired  scripture  ' '  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  words ;  but  genuine  prophetic  oracles,  by  whomso- 
ever scripturally  fixed,  are  Sacred  Scripture. 

The  argument  by  which  the  claims  of  the  Hebrew  prophets 
are  made  to  authenticate  the  Hebrew  prophetical  writings  is, 
as  has  been  said,  sufficient  for  a  reasonable  statement  of  doc- 
trine. It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  very  at- 
tempt to  make  these  claims  authenticate  any  extreme  form  of 
doctrine  inevitably  defeats  itself.  Granted  that  the  prophet  is 
himself  so  inspired  as  to  utter  God's  ipsissima  verha^  and  then 
record  them  in  a  manner  free  from  every  form  of  error :  who 
shall  prove  that  any  particular  prophetic  writings  contain  such 
a  record  by  the  prophet  himself?  Only  historical  and  critical 
researches  are  competent  to  connect  the  record  with  an  inspired 
prophet ;  they  only,  then,  can  transfer  the  claims  which  belong 
to  a  personality  over  to  a  written  record.  The  writings  make 
for  themselves  few  claims.  They  simply,  and  for  the  most  part 
silently,  claim  that  they  are  a  faithful  record  of  the  words  which 
Jehovah  sent  to  Israel  through  his  inspired  messengers  the 
prophets. 


The  third  of  those  divisions  under  which  we  are  considering 
the  Hebrew  writings  makes  few  claims,  either  direct  or  in- 
direct, within  the  Old  Testament  itself,  to  derive  its  contents 
from  revelation  of  Jehovah  through  inspired  media.  The 
writings  of  the  Hokhmah,  or  Wisdom  of  the  Old  Testament, 
comprise  especially  the  Books  of  Job,  Proverbs,  and  Ecclesias- 
tes,  and,  according  to  Oehler,  in  virtue  of  their  matter,  many 
of  the  Psalms  also.  As  to  their  contents,  they  are  devoid  of  an 
express  claim  to  a  derivation  from  Jehovah,  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  the  Mosaic  Torah  and  the  prophetic  oracles  are  said 
to  come  from  him.  The  revelation  which  arouses  the  intel- 
lectual instincts  of  the  wise  is  not  revelation  in  the  stricter 
sense  of  the  word.  The  contents  of  the  Hokhmah  may  in  part 
be  spoken  of  as  "  rooted  in  the  law,"  or  rather  as  springing  up 
**  upon  the  soil  already  formed  by  the  facts  of  divine  revelation 
and  the  theocratic  ordinances."  But  even  this  view  of  them 
regards  these  contents  as  more  indirectly  derived  from  revela- 
tion than  are  the  contents  of  Mosaism  and  Prophetism,  and  as 
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position.  The  Psalms,  unlike  the  Torah  and  the  words  of 
Jehovah  to  the  prophets,  are  subjective  uttei*ances  of  divine 
truth.  They  are  not  primarily  designed  or  conceived  of  by 
their  authors  as  vehicles  of  revelation,  as  messages  from  Jeho- 
vah to  the  people :  their  authors  are  satisfied  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  personal  communion  with  Jehovah.  The  Psalms  are, 
indeed,  rooted  in  the  truths  of  Mosaism  and  Prophetism.  The 
natui*e  of  their  contents  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
revelations  given  to  Israel  in  the  law  and  in  the  prophets.  But 
because  the  authors  do  not,  like  the  prophets,  consider  them? 
selves  as  called  and  commissioned  to  impart  divine  truth  to 
Israel,  and  as  inspired  for  that  purpose  by  Jehovah,  they  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  silent  as  to  any  claims  for  their  utter- 
ances. 

The  indirect  claims  which  the  Psalms  put  forth  result  from 
the  connection  of  their  contents  with  the  sources  of  these  con- 
tents in  the  law  and  the  prophets.  Points  of  contact  between 
the  Psalms  and  the  Mosaic  Torah  have  already  been  designated. 
The  law  is  like  a  well  from  which  the  Psalmists  often  draw 
the  waters,  the  refreshment  of  which  causes  them  to  break  forth 
in  praises.  The  theocratic  pedagogy  of  the  nation,  with  its 
dark  riddles  of  insoluble  providences,  its  temptations  to  dis- 
trust Jehovah  as  well  as  its  occasions  to  praise  his  goodness, 
and  all  the  experiences  of  the  covenant  people  as  predicted  in 
the  blessings  and  curses  of  Deuteronomy,  and  as  fulfilled  in 
the  vicissitudes  recorded  by  its  historical  books,  afford  inspiring 
subjects  for  many  of  these  sacred  songs.  And  when  the  more 
strictly  personal  affairs  of  the  authors  come  before  us  in  the 
Psalms,  they  are  often,  either  expressly  or  impliedly,  joined 
with  the  national  sins,  sorrows,  trials,  blessings,  and  expecta- 
tion of  ti;iumph.  The  underlying  thought  of  many  of  them  is 
thus  made  distinctively  theocratic;  the  song  becomes  a  the- 
odicy, and  its  predominant  tone  is  the  declaration:*"  Jehovah 
executeth  righteousness  and  judgment  for  all  that  are  oppressed. 
He  made  known  his  ways  unto  Moses,  his  acts  unto  the  children 
of  Israel." 

The  contents  of  many  of  the  Psalms  partake  also  of  the 
characteristics  of  genuine  Hebrew  prophecy.  It  is  true  that 
they  are  never,  with  one  exception,  introduced  with  that  full 
prophetic  formula  which  announces  the  coming  of  the  word  of 
Jehovah  to  their  author.  But  the  word  which  is  really  pubr 
jUb^hed,  although  unannounced,  is  no  less  truly  a  word  of  Jeho- 
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oracle,  revealed  by  inspiration  of  its  composer,  is  thus  definitely 
assigned  in  the  Old  Testament  to  the  so-called  last  words  of 
David,  alone  among  all  the  Psalms.  The  title  dk^,  although 
probably  by  a  later  hand  than  David's,  is  given  with  propriety 
to  this  psalm  on  account  of  the  prophetic  nature  of  its  con- 
tents. These  contents  exhibit  the  fruits  of  the  covenant  made 
by  Jehovah  with  David,  as  they  will  exist  at  the  coming  of  the 
just  Ruler  whose  reign  shall  bring  salvation  to  the  righteous  and 
overthrow  to  the  wicked.^  This  prophetic  utterance  is  declared 
(verse  2)  to  be  the  word  upon  the  tongue  of  David,  but  spoken 
by  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  through  him.  The  oracle  proper  is, 
therefore,  fitly  introduced  with  the  phrases,  "  the  God  of  Israel 
saith,"  and  ^^  the  Rock  of  Israel  speaketh  to  me ; "  just  as  the 
prophets  preface  their  oracles  with  a  ^^  thus  saith  the  Lord.'* 
Now,  although  the  direct  claim  to  divine  origin  for  the  contents 
of  this  poetic  utterance,  and  the  further  claim  to  utterance  by 
inspiration  of  Jehovah,  cannot  be  ti-ansferred  from  these  last 
words  of  David  to  any  other  psalms ;  nevertheless,  the  implied 
and  more  important  claim  from  the  prophetic,  and  especially 
from  the  Messianic,  character  of  the  contents  of  both  these 
psalms,  is  capable  of  such  transference.  The  latter  claim 
applies  to  all  psalms  whose  contents  are  prophetic,  or  Mes- 
sianic, or  especially — to  use  again  the  term  of  Delitzsch  — 
"  prophetico-Messianic."  It  is  this  claim  which  Jesus  avowedly 
authenticates  in  the  case  of  Ps.  ex.  The  Messianic  idea  and 
promise  are  found,  in  germinal  form,  in  both  of  these  psalms, 
although  they  are  almost  undoubtedly  of  Davidic  authorship : 
we  may,  then,  expect  to  find  the  same  idea  and  promise  in  the 
later  psalms.  The  Psalms  will  undoubtedly  celebrate  the  grace 
of  Jehovah  to  David  and  his  seed  forever,  —  a  grace,  the  fruit 
of  which  shall  be  a  Ruler  who  is  just,  and  rules  in  the  fear  of 
God ;  of  whom  David  perhaps  felt  himself  to  be  the  type,  but 
the  perfect  Anti-type  of  whom  was  to  come  in  the  glorious 
future  of  the  Davidic  kingdom. 

The  Old  Testament  contains  no  historical  mention  of  any 
portion  of  the  Psalter  except  in  Neh.  xii.  46;  where,  upon 
notice  of  the  great  revival  of  the  temple-service  of  song,  we 
are  told  that  certain  institutions  were  re-established  as  they 
were  originally  formed  by  David  and  Solomon.  We  are  thus 
informed  that  there  were  leaders  of  singers,  and  a  singing  of 
praises  and  thanksgiving  to   God,  in  the  days  of  David  and 

I  See  Tholuck,  Die  Propbeten,  etc.,  p.  166. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

THB  CLAIMS  FOE   THE   OLD   TESTAMENT   BY   THE  WRITERS   OF 

THE  NEW. 

The  authority  which  must  be  allowed  to  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament,  touching  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  is  largely  determined  by  the  consideration  of  two 
classes  of  conditions  whose  influence  contributed  to  form  their 
views :  one  of  the  two  classes  we  may  call  the  subjective,  and 
lihe  other  the  objective.  The  iuhjeetive  conditions  of  their 
views  were  furnished  especially  by  the  realizing  of  those  prom- 
ises of  the  Spirit  which  were  made  to  the  apostles  by  Christ. 
The  imparting  of  divine  insight  into  the  ethical  and  religious 
truths  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  a  substantially  correct 
understanding  and  estimate  of  such  truths,  was  secured  by 
those  promises.  For,  pre-eminent  among  all  the  things  which 
were  said  to  the  apostles  by  Christ,  and  which,  therefore,  his 
promised  Spirit  should  bring  to  their  remembrance  and  reveal 
the  meaning  of  (John  xiv.  26),  are  his  discourses  upon  his  own 
relations  to  the  economy  of  the  "Old  Testament.  These  are 
truths  which  glorify  Christ ;  and  which  can,  as  by  native  right, 
lay  claim  to  a  place  in  that  pre-eminent  truth,  wherein  also  the 
Spirit  was  promised  as  their  leader  (John  xvi.  18).  Divine 
enlightenment  as  to  the  substantially  true  knowledge  of  the 
ethical  and  religious  truth  of  the  Old  Testament  is,  then,  to  be 
expected  as  a  subjective  condition  of  the  apostolic  calling. 

But  this  subjective  condition  cannot  a  priori  be  held  to  guar- 
antee the  apostles  against  all  hermeneutical  mistakes.  It  only 
secures  to  them  a  divinely  imparted  insight  into  the  truth  ^ar 
^(oxiy^  so  far  as  this  truth  is  contained  in  the  Old  Testament. 
To  the  apostles  and  other  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
statement  of  Rothe,  already  quoted,  especially  applies:  The 
highest  kind  of  divine  insight  does  not  take  the  place  of  expe- 
rience in  the  art  of  hermeneutics.  The  words  of  Tholuck  con- 
cerning Christ  are  certainly  true  of  the  apostles:  "We  cannot 
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Such  particulars  are  the  effort  to  show  a  Bubstantial  accord 
between  the  old  economy  and  the  uew ;  the  concession  of  cer- 
tain views  and  conesponding  practices  to  those  who  clung 
most  closely  to  the  old ;  and  the  rebuke  and  thwarting  of  those 
who  would  dwarf  or  destroy  the  new  by  conforming  it  to  the  old. 
The  particular  attitude  assumed  by  any  apostolic  teacher  toward 
the  Judaizing  class  of  converts  —  whether  of  open  opposition, 
of  milder  remonstrance,  or  of  attempt  to  lead  from  the  germi- 
nal and  incomplete  conceptions  of  Christianity  into  the  more 
mature  —  could  not  fail  to  manifest  itself  in  his  forms  of  speech 
and  writing.  In  these  objective  conditions,  then,  as  well  as  in 
the  subjective,  we  have  grounds  for  expecting  a  difference  of 
view. 

We  must,  therefore,  examine  the  apostolic  doctrine  of  the 
Old  Testament  with  a  disposition  to  give  due  weight  to  all  the 
determining  conditions,  —  both  subjective  and  objective,  both 
favorable  and  unfavorable  to  its  complete  accuracy.  We  can- 
not avoid  raising  the  questions,  whether  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  have  not  in  certain  cases  fallen  into  mistakes  of 
hermeneutics ;  whether  they  have  not  sometimes  left  the  point 
of  view  occupied  by  Jesus,  and  taken  rather  that  of  the  rabbis; 
and  whether  they  do  not  differ  somewhat  amongst  themselves 
ia  respect  to  their  points  of  view.  We  may,  however,  expect  to 
find  the  apostles  exhibiting  an  unerring  divine  insight  into  that 
substantial  ethical  and  religious  truth,  the  summing-up  of  which 
is  given  in  the  complete  doctrine  of  Messiah ;  for  into  this 
trnth  they  have  the  promise  of  Christ  that  bis  Spirit  shall  more 
and  more  conduct  them. 

An  impartial  examination  shows  us  that  the  apostles  unitedly 
taught  the  same  doctrine  concerning  the  origin  and  nature  of 
the  Old  Testament  that  was  taught  by  Christ;  so  far,  at  any 
rate,  as  the  two  essential  elements  of  the  doctrine  are  con- 
cerned. These  essential  elements  are:  (1)  the  divine  origin 
of  the  Old-Testament  economy  as  a  preparation  for,  and  testi- 
mony to,  Jesus  as  Messiah ;  and  (2)  the  perfect  fulfilment  of 
this  formally  imperfect  economy  in  the  Messianic  work  of  Jesus. 
The  first  element  of  their  common  doctrine  covers  the  view 
that  certain  ethical  and  predictive  contents  of  revelation,  given 
through  inspired  media,  are  scripturally  fixed  in  the  venerated 
Hebrew  writings ;  the  second  covers  the  view  that  these  writ- 
ings contain  absolute  and  irleal  truths  of  the  Christian  religion 
given  in  imperfect  and  fallible  manner  of  presentation. 
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and  the  apostolic  teaching  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the 
nature  of  the  Scriptures,  but  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  and 
enforcing  their  own  teaching,  in  the  view  of  men  who  already 
received  the  Scriptures. 

The  recognition  of  the  divine  elements  of  the  Old  Testament 
does  not,  however,  prevent  the  common  apostolic  doctrine  from 
recognizing  also  its  fallible  elements.  According  to  the  writer 
of  Heb.  X.  1,  the  Mosaic  law  furnished  a  dim  and  shadowy  out- 
line, rather  than  a  clear  and  express  image,  of  the  blessings  of 
eternal  Messianic  salvation.  The  contrast  here  introduced 
reminds  us  of  the  words  of  Cicero,  "De  OflBciis,"  8,  17:  "Nos 
veri  juris,  germanaeque  justitiae  solidam  et  expressam  e£5giem 
nullam  tenemus,  umbra  et  imaginibus  utimur.'*  So  also  the 
Epistle  of  James  calls  the  gospel  a  perfect  law  of  freedom,  as 
contrasted  with  the  Mosaic  law  (voftos  reXeios  6 1^5  eXcv^cptas,  i. 
26,  and  vofUK  Acv^cptas,  ii.  12) ;  while  Peter  in  his  Epistle  (i.  10- 
12  and  ii.  6-10)  sets  forth  the  two  classes  of  elements,  the  abso- 
lute and  the  imperfect,  rather  as  regards  the  prophecy  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  and  to  the  view  of  First  Peter  the  writer  of 
Second  Peter  expresses  his  adherence  in  even  more  definite  form 
(i.  19  £f.).  The  writings  of  Paul  and  John  contain  clearer, 
more  abundant  and  definite,  statements  of  the  relative  inferiority 
of  the  Old-Testament  economy,  and  of  its  fulfilment  in  Jesus 
Christ  (John  i.  17,  compare  1  John  i.  2 ;  Gal.  ii.  21,  iii.  21 ;  2 
Cor.  iii.;  Eph.  ii.  17  f. ;  Col.  ii.  16  f. ;  Tit.  i.  2).  Messianic 
salvation  has  indeed  been  announced  and  witnessed  to  by  the 
Old  Testament  (Rom.  i.  2  f.,  iii.  21 ;  Gal.  iii.  24)  ;  but  its  law 
could  not  bring  in  this  salvation,  nor  its  prophets  fully  compre- 
hend and  enjoy  the  same.  Moses  wrote  of  Him  whose  posse&- 
sion  is  the  grace  and  truth  which  Moses  lacked  (John  i.  17, 
46). 

While,  however,  all  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament 
agree  in  the  conception  that  Christ  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law 
and  the  prophets,  they  differ,  somewhat  fundamentally,  in  the 
way  in  which  they  carry  out  this  conception.  They  differ  as 
well  in  their  general  attitude  toward  the  Old  Testament.  Of 
the  different  fundamental  forms  we  here  distinguish  —  follow- 
ing, for  the  sake  of  convenience,  the  leadership  of  Schmid 
("Theologie  des  Neuen  Testamentes,"  pp.  867  ff.)  —  two  prin- 
cipal, and,  under  each  of  these,  two  subordinate,  forms. 

The  least  developed  view  of  the  nature  of  the  Old-Testament 
economy  is  that  taken  in  the  Epistle  of  James ;  which  by  its 
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is  affirmed  by  the  focts  and  traditions  which  fix  its  authorship 
and  its  special  dedication  to  Jewisih  readers.  The  many  paral- 
lels between  the  doctrine  of  Matthew,  and  that  of  the  Epistle 
of  James,  cover  its  conception  of  God,  its  fundamental  view  of 
subjective  Christianity  as  Encauxnii^  9tov,  and  many  of  its  special 
doctrines  and  precepts.  A  distinctively  Hebraistic  view  of  the 
nature  of  the  Old  Testament  is,  then,  as  a  matter  of  coui-se,  to 
be  expected.  A  more  strictly  rabbinical  way  of  understanding 
Hebrew  prophecy  may  also  be  expected.  Hence  the  fact  that 
the  author  announces  so  many  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament 
as  fulfilled  in  the  minuter  occurrences  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  and 
also  uses  for  these  announcements  the  strictest  of  the  rabbinical 
formulae. 

The  Epistle  of  Jude,  in  its  application  of  the  law  to  trans- 
gressors of  its  own  time,  does  not  confine  its  illustrations  and 
precepts  to  the  contents  of  the  Old  Testament:  it  especially 
departs  from  the  general  custom  of  New-Testament  writers  by 
using  as  Sacred  Scripture  certain  rabbinical  and  apocryphal 
sources.  Jude  assumes  the  authenticity  and  ethical  value  of 
the  Old-Testament  narratives  of  the  escape  from  Egypt  (verse 
5),  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (7),  of  the 
wickedness  of  Cain,  Balaam,  and  Korah  (11) ;  but  it  also  as- 
sumes the  authenticity  and  ethical  value  of  certain  traditions 
concerning  the  fall  and  punishment  of  the  angels  (6),  the  strife 
of  Michael  over  the  body  of  Moses  (9),  and  as  well  the  pro- 
phetic nature  and  value  of  the  apocryphal  Book  of  Enoch. 
These  references  to  the  case  of  the  angels  and  to  Michael 
cannot  be  traced  to  Gen.  vi.  %  Dent,  xxxiv.  6,  and  Zech.  iii. 
1-3  ;  but  the  rabbiuical  traditions  to  which  the  references  are 
to  be  traced  may  themselves  have  originated  on  the  basis  of 
certain  Scriptural  passages.  Jude's  doctrine  of  the  fall  of  the 
angels  is,  however,  found  in  the  Book  of  Enoch,  x.  12  and  xii. 
4;  in  this  book  mention  is  also  made  of  Michael  as  "one  of 
the  holy  angels "  (xx.  5 ;  compare  Dan.  xii.  1 ;  and  Rev. 
xii.  7).  The  full  tradition  of  the  contest  of  this  angel  with 
the  Devil,  concerning  the  body  of  Moses,  is  nowhere  to  be 
found,  either  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  Book  of  Enoch,  or 
in  other  rabbinical  and  apocryphal  writings.  The  fourteenth 
verse  of  Jude  is  without  doubt  intended  to  be  a  formal  cita- 
tion, aa  genuine  prophecy,  of  words  found  at  the  opening  of 
Enoch.  These  words  are  (i.  9)  put  by  the  author  of  this  apoc- 
ryphal writing  into  the  mouth  of  the  angel,  and  addressed  to 
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tures  of  the  Old  Testament.  Christians  are  the  true  theocratic 
folk,  who  thus  realize  the  prophecies  concerning  the  chosen 
people  of  Jehovah ;  they  are  the  elect  race  of  lea.  xliii.  20  f., 
the  royal  priesthood  of  Exod.  xix.  6  (see  1  Pet.  ii.  6,  9).  The 
Christology  of  the  Epistle  of  Peter  is  shaped  from  the  same 
point  of  view.  The  risen  One  is  disclosed  in  his  connections 
with  the  ideas  of  Old-Testament  prophecy.  His  pre-existent 
Spirit  dwelt  as  a  revealer  of  truth  in  the  prophets.  Chosen  as 
Messianic  Saviour  before  the  founding  of  the  world  (jrph  Kara- 
Pokrj^  Koa-fiov^  i.  19  f.),  Christ  is  made  manifest  by  the  incarna- 
tion: he  will  further  be  made  manifest  by  his  return  from 
heaven  in  times  and  ways  which  were  matters  of  prophetic 
intuition  and  inquiry.  On  his  human  side,  he  is  considered. 
(Acts  ii.  30  f.)  to  be  the  successor  of  David  according  to  proph- 
ecy ;  but  he  was  especially  anointed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  for  his. 
Messianic  oflBce  (see  x.  38),  and  is  designated  wais  $€ov  in  the- 
theocratic  sense  (Acts  iii.  13,  26  and  iv.  27,  30).  His  sufferings, 
and  death  are  declared  (1  Pet.  i.  11  and  ii.  22-26)  to  have  been 
in  fulfilment  not  only  of  express  prophetic  utterances,  but  also 
of  manifold  typical  rites  and  ceremonies.  He  is  named  (i.  18, 
19)  the  lamb  blameless  and  spotless,  in  reference  to  the  typical 
offerings  of  the  Mosaic  law ;  a  reference  probably  induced,  how- 
ever, by  Isa.  liii.  7.  His  blood  has  sacrificial  purifying  effect 
according  to  the  prophetic  conception  of  Exod.  xxiv.  6-8;  Lev. 
xvi.  14-19 ;  and  is  a  ransom  (Awpow)  as  the  blood  of  the  offer- 
ing was  considered  a  price  of  release  under  the  law  of  Lev., 
xvii.  11,  14.  The  resurrection  of  Christ  is  declared  (Acts 
ii.  24-32  and  1  Pet.  i.  11)  to  have  been  in  fufilm'ent  of  Old- 
Testament  prophecy. 

The  subjective  conditions  of  Christian  salvation  are  also  con- 
sidered by  the  Petrine  doctrine  as  corresponding  with  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  upright  man  under  the  old  covenant.  Faith 
in  Jesus  Christ  is,  indeed,  that  condition  of  receiving  salvation 
which  is  announced  by  prophecy  (see  Acts  x.  43) ;  but  this 
faith  is  always  considered  —  e.g.,  Acts  xi.  17,  xv.  9,  11;  1  Pet. 
i.  5-9,  ii.  6-8  —  by  the  Petrine  doctrine  in  distinctively  Hebra- 
istic form.  The  baptism  which  produces  salvation  (o-wfct)  is. 
regarded  (1  Pet.  iii.  20,  21)  as  having  its  mystical  type  in  the- 
flood  of  Noah,  which  is  thus  made  prophetic — on  account  of 
its  rescue  of  the  patriarch  by  water  —  of  the  coming  Messianic: 
rescue  by  Christian  baptism.  The  difficult  passage  (1  Pet.  iiil 
18)  which  contains  the  declaration  of  the  descensus  Christi  ad 
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he  will  of  man  as  a  cause,  but  is  rather  uttered 
borne  along  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  therefore 
livine  source  (i.  19-21). 
in  of  the  new  Scriptures  emphasize  the  unity 

with  the  contents,  predictive  and  legal,  of  the 
riptures.  The  Old  Testament  is  regarded  by 
ment  writers  as  in  substantial  accord  with  the 
pel,  especially  with  reference  to  the  one  theme 
'ation. 
trast  with  the  view  thus  far  examined  stands 

Pauline  and  Johannean  writings.  In  these 
le  divergence  of  the  new  from  the  old,  the 
tions  and  weaknesses  of  the  old,  and  the  vast 
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superiority  of  the  new,  are  the  emphatic  considerations.  Their 
teaching  is  the  more  truly  distinctive  teaching  of  the  New 
Testament  regarding  the  Old ;  for  the  contents  of  the  writings 
of  Paul  and  John  are  far  more  extensive,  and  their  form  of 
teaching  is  more  advanced  in  the  progress  of  New-Testament 
doctrine. 

"  Paul,"  says  Schmid  (p.  479),  **  recognized  it  as  the  problem 
of  his  apostolic  calling  to  exhibit  Christianity  in  its  divergence 
from  the  old  covenant,  the  salvation  of  the  gospel  in  its  inde- 
pendence of  the  law."  The  phrase  to  cvayycXioV  ftov  is  the  result 
of  his  consciousness  of  this  calling.  Christianity  is  therefore 
characterized  by  him  as  divine  power  and  wisdom,  in  opposition 
to  what  not  only  the  Greeks  but  also  the  Jews  sought,  but  did 
not  find  in  it  (1  Cor.  i.  24,  ii.).  Especially  sharp  is  the  dis- 
tinction made  by  this  apostle  between  the  Mosaic  law  and  the 
Sumuxrvvri  0€ov  revealed  in  the  gospel.  The  righteousness  of  God 
has  been  made  manifest  without  the  law  (x<^pi?  vd/iou),  although 
witnessed  to  by  both  the  law  and  the  prophets  (Rom.  iii.  21). 
The  Old  Testament  contains  the  norms  or  rudiments  of  the 
Messianic  ideas  in  its  Messianic  types,  promises,  and  precepts ; 
but  it  cannot  bind,  or  give  law  for,  the  independent  and  free 
development  of  the  gospel.  They  who  insist  upon  the  rudi- 
ments of  non-Christian  humanity  (ra  orotxcla  rov  Kwri^ov)^  "the 
elements  of  sacred  discipline  or  ritualistic  precepts  common  to 
the  rites  of  Jews  and  Gentiles"  (Grimm),  are  designated  by 
Paul  (Gal.  iv.  1,  8,  9 ;  compare  Col.  ii.  8,  20)  as  children  and 
slaves.^  The  salvation  of  the  gospel  does  not,  like  that  of  the 
Mosaic  Gultus,  flow  from  the  works  of  the  law ;  nor  is  the  oppo- 
site of  the  condition  of  legality,  in  which  man  is  left  by  the 
Old  Testament,  considered  as  a  new  and  more  perfect  legality, 
but  rather  as  divine  grace  received  through  faith  in  Christ. 

With  the  same  intent  relatively  to  disparage  the  law  of  the 
Old  Testament  as  compared  with  the  gospel,  does  the  context 
show  Gal.  iii.  19  ff.  to  have  been  written.  The  Mosaic  Torah 
is  spoken  of  as  inferior  and  imperfect  in  that  it  was  only 
enjoined  by  angels  in  the  hand  of  Moses  as  mediator.^     Its 

^  The  mdiments  spoken  of  in  the  latter  passage  consist  rather  of  ritualistic 
Jewish  precepts  theosophicaUy  treated. 

*  This  difficult  passage,  with  its  two  hundred  and  fifty  (Winer)  6rfour  hundred 
and  thirty  (Jowett)  interpretations  of  the  twentieth  verse,  seems  to  have  this  gen- 
eral intent ;  and  so  —  in  opposition  to  Calvin,  Winer,  Meyer,  Alford,  and  others  — 
it  is  regarded  by  Luther,  Buckert,  Rosenmiiller,  De  Wette,  Ewald,  Hoffmann,  and 
perhaps  the  majority  of  modern  commentators. 
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irovisions  aud  precepts  are  but  dim 
iof  truth  (Col.  it.  17).  Chiistianity, 
lirit,  is  contrasted  with  the  Mosaic 
educing  letter ;  and  the  ministry  of 
of  a  decalogue,  is  designated  (2  Cor. 
ith,  in  opposition  to  the  gospel  as  a 

life.  The  apostle  does  not,  indeed, 
igin  and  ethical  value  of  the  Mosaic 

declared  to  be  holy  and  just  and 
phasize  the  points  of  contrast  and 
the  gospel,  in  such  manner  as  to 
if  the  nature  of  Sacred  Scripture. 
»m  the  view  of  the  scribe,  who  lays 

the  form  0/  preterving  the  contents 
the  truth  ittelf!  The  form  of  pre- 
le  mind  of  the  apostle,  of  relatively 
mpressive  example  of  Sacred  Scrip- 
lent  affords  —  even  the  Decalogue, 
have  been  graven  on  stones  by  the 
e  estimated  by  the  same  standard, 
ire  writing,  ink,  and  stone  tablets. 
Nor  does  the  apostle  design  in  this 
of  Moses  as  an  inspired  me^enger 
if  his  service  is  expressly  asserted. 
hat  the  value  of  hia  service  consists 
1,  rather  than  in  any  qualities  im- 
tings.  Indeed,  from  the  point  of 
s  of  Paul,  we  see  ^ain  the  Old 
le  doctrine  of  Christ.  It  is  chiefly 
[■uth  which  constitute  its  claim  to 
ires:  but  regarded  formally,  and 
ritings,  it  can  lay  no  claim  to  ex- 
ad  imperfections ;  while  it  must,  as 
al  and  religious  truth,  be  esteemed 
oclamation  of  Christ.  In  the  con- 
\  we  are  forced,  then,  to  declare 
n  dum  haec  scripsit,  non  literae,  eed 
oset  in  propria  illo  officio  euo,  etiam 
I  liter  a  vereatus  est." 
)tions  which  the  Pauline  writings 
he  gospel  with  the  Old  Testament, 
them  to  special  Christian  doctrines 
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in  opposition  to  the  legality  of  the  Old  Testament,  show  the 
influence  of  the  same  conceptions.  For  this  reason  also  does 
this  apostle  regard  all  the  history  of  the  divine  economy  as 
divided  into  two  sharply  contrasted  periods.  (See  Rom.  iv. 
13-21 ;  Gal.  iii.  16-22 ;  Rom.  ix.  4-8.)  It  is  only  at  the  appear- 
ance of  Christ  that  the  second  great  period  is  ushered  in,  and 
that  the  secret  divine  plan,  to  fiwrn^piov  tov  Otki^fiaro^  Oeov,  becomes 
revealed. 

It  is  by  no  means  the  intent  of  Paul,  however,  to  proclaim 
the  existence  of  an  impassable  gulf  between  the  truths  taught 
by  the  Old  Testament  and  the  truth  he  was  himself  teaching. 
How  thoroughly  his  own  spirit  was  imbued  with  the  ancient 
writings  of  his  nation,  his  own  writings  abundantly  show.  His 
prevalent  intent  in  handling  the  Old  Testament  is  to  seize  and 
manifest  the  distinctively  ethical  and  religious  truths,  the  divine 
ideas  of  Christianity,  as  they  were  embodied  in  the  Old-Testa- 
ment facts  and  conceptions.  He  considered  it,  however,  as  his 
special  mission  to  present  these  truths  and  ideas  in  their  more 
distinctive  features  of  difference  from  the  forms  with  which 
they  had  been  clothed.  The  ancient  forms  are,  to  be  sure, 
only  the  A  B  C  of  absolute  religion;  but  Paul  will  find  in 
them  all  those  letters  of  the  alphabet  which,  placed  together, 
spell  the  name  of  Christ. 

It  is  in  the  Messianic  promises,  types,  and  symbols  —  the 
prophetic  and  Messianic  contents  in  the  widest  meaning  of 
these  terms  —  that  the  Hebrew  writings  show  to  Paul  their 
tokens  of  divine  truth.  It  is  pre-eminently  these  contents 
which  authenticate  the  claim  put  forth  by  the  writings  to  the 
title  "  sacred."  The  divine  plan  of  Messianic  salvation,  which 
is  disclosed  in  the  gospel  Paul  preached,  remained  hidden  in 
the  prophetic  promises  of  the  Old  Testament.  (See  Eph.  iii. 
5 ;  Rom.  xvi.  26 ;  compare  Col.  i.  26 ,  1  Cor.  ii.  9  f.)  The  sum- 
total  of  the  promises  given  through  the  prophets  (including 
Moses  and  David :  so  Meyer),  and  recorded  in  Scripture,  is 
such  that  it  can  be  said  (Rom.  i.  2)  to  be  concerning  the  Son 
of  God,  and  to  constitute  a  gospel  of  God.  Even  the  most  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  that  form  of  presenting  the  truth  of  Christ 
which  Paul  denominates  "my  gospel,"  viz.,  the  Pauline  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith,  he  regards  (Rom.  iv,  8  and  Gal. 
iii.  6, 11)  as  germinally  existent  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  this 
not  only  in  its  application  to  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  but 
also  in  the  promise  of  salvation  to  the  Gentiles.    (See,  also.  Gal. 
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.  22  f. ;  Rom.  iv.  28,  24 ,  1  Cor.  iv.  1  £f.)  Indeed, 
Ion  of  SucawxnJiTj  has  been  fitly  called  "the  bond 
iS  Saul  the  man  of  the  law  to  Pnul  the  man  of 
is  gospel  of  promises,  germinally  present  in  the 
ent,  is  regarded  as  having  both  a  logical  and  a 
il  precedence  of  the  Mosaic  law  (Gal.  iii.  17,  19), 
w  is  considered  as  a  subsequent  provitsion  for  the 
■  the  promises  by  its  pedagogic  preparation  for  the 
the  truth  of  Christ.  (See  Gal.  iv.  1-6,  Rom.  iii. 
)  In  this  view  of  the  uses  of  the  law  does  the 
.   iii.   24)  designate   it  as   ir<u8ay<uyoB  il«  Xparrov. 

ving  the  promises  in  ancestral  possession  that  Paul 
and  ix.  4)  congratulates  the  Jews  on  their  position 
divine  favor:  the  divine  promises  of  Messianic 
i  been  given  to  them  in  trust.  The  passage,  Rom. 
IS  the  divine  origin  of  the  contents  of  the  Old  Test- 
I  it  designates  as  ri  Aoyut  toS  0tmi,  and  also  asserts 
■3  received  them  as  a  valuable  divine  gift  (^hrurrtv- 
lie  benefit  of  mankind ,  but  the  context  restricts 
ion  of  this  designation  to  such  contents  as  fore- 
nd  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  truth  of 
d,  furthermore,  the  Pauline  doctrine  asserts  that 
ibolished  not  only  the  specific  requirements  of  the 
ks  such,  but  also  its  entire  point  of  view.  Christ  is 
[  of  the  promises  of  faith,  and  the  abolition  of  the 
)id  Testament  (Rom.  x.  4).  The  perfect  harmony 
[  with  Matt.  V.  17  remains  in  the  fact  that  Christ 
fulfilment  of  the  ideal  and  absolute  contents  of 
Old  Testament,  while  implying  the  cessation  of  its 
aulty  constituents,  but  Paul  asserts  the  latter,  and 
former. 

itial  accord  with  the  Pauline  conceptions  do  we 
;ings  of  Luke  and  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
f  view  taken  by  the  writer  of  Hebrews  is,  indeed, 
m  that  of  the  Pauline  Epistles:  it  is  concessive 
itter  is  polemical,  explanatory  where  the  latter  is 
d  aggressive.  The  difference  is  due  in  part  to 
authorship,  in  part  to  difference  of  readers  ad- 
he  writer  of  Hebi-ews  aims  rather  to  magnify  the 
3  gospel  by  showing  its  superiority  to  a  confessedly 
oly  order  of  affaii's  under  the  old  economy.  As 
person  above  Moses  (iii.  1  ff.),  and   above  the 
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angels  (i.  4  £F.),  so  the  salvation  which  he  as  Lord  declares, 
and  which  is  handed  down  by  apostles,  is  superior  to  the  word 
spoken  by  angels  (ii.  1  £?.)•  That  precept  of  the  Mosaic  law 
by  which  its  superior  priests  were  constituted  is  designated 
as  vo/Aos  lirroXrjq  (Tapidinfi^^  vii.  16 ;  its  Commandment  is  weak, 
unprofitable,  and  therefore  fleeting  (18);  and,  indeed,  the  entire 
old  covenant  is  far  from  being  regarded  as  faultless,  and  must 
give  way  to  the  new  and  better  one  whose  mediator  is  Christ 
(viii.  6,  7).  The  very  epithets  used  by  the  writer  to  exalt  the 
gospel  are  invested  with  a  significance  which  indirectly  and 
relatively  disparages  the  Old  Testament.  (See  vii.  22,  ix.  15  £F., 
xii.  24,  xiu.  20.) 

The  view  which  the  Johannean  writings  take  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  differs  from  that  of  Paul,  as  respects  form,  by  being 
less  polemical,  and  by  proceeding  rather  from  Christological 
grounds :  they  agree  in  emphasizing  the  contrast  which  exists 
between  the  contents  of  those  Scriptures  and  the  truth  of  the 
gospel.  The  divine  origin  and  contents  of  the  Mosaic  law  are 
claimed  (John  i.  17  f.)  by  the  use  of  the  word  IhoB-q^  which 
requires  \nro  rov  6tov  to  complete  its  meaning,  and  by  the  use  of 
Sta,  which  represents  Moses  as  the  prophetic  medium  of  divine 
communications.  The  very  contrast  made  between  the  two 
implies  that  both  Moses  and  Jesus  were  the  channels  of  divine 
communication.  But  the  limited  and  fallible  nature  of  the 
revelation  by  Moses  is  also  implied  in  contrasting  it  with  the 
fulness  of  grace  and  truth  which  came  through  Jesus  Christ. 
The  difference  of  the  two  revelations  —  as  to  the  form  of  his- 
torical appearance  (Meyer),  and  perhaps  also  as  to  the  superi- 
ority of  the  successive  degrees  of  grace  when  compared  with 
the  uaiTowness  of  positive  legal  enactment  ( Alford)  —  is  also 
set  forth  in  the  change  from  ^8o^  to  lyevero.  The  Mosaic  Torah 
is  vastly  inferior  to  the  revelation  of  Christ.  It  is  without  the 
gi-ace  and  truth  which  are  with  the  incarnate  Logos.  It  is 
without  grace,  because  it  can  only  awaken,  and  not  satisfy,  the 
want  of  grace.  It  is  without  the  truth,  not  because  it  is 
wholly  false,  but  because  its  truth  is  clothed  in  only  imperfect 
and  relative  forms.^  And  that  the  revelation  by  Moses  is  thus 
lacking  in  the  qualities  which  belong  to  that  of  Christ,  is  due 
to  the  difference  between  the  media  through  which  the  truth 

1  'AAiftfirik  i«  opposed,  not  as  the  true  to  the  wholly  false,  but  as  the  perfect  to 
the  imperfect,  the  faultless  to  the  faulty.  See  Trench,  Synonymes  of  the  New 
Testament,  New  York  1871,  Part  I.,  p.  51  f. 
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I  infallible  truth  could  not  come  by  Moses, 
lot  himself  such  an  one  as  to  have  the  in- 
Lith.  For  no  man,  not  even  Moses,  who  was, 
the  Jews,  the  most  intimate  of  all  writers  of 
d,  has  the  intuition  necessarj'  to  the  pussestiion 
ut  he  who  is  so  one  with  God  that  he  can  be 
that  ia  in  the  boBora  of  the  Father "  (o  iiv  w 
i)  and  even  as  himself  6w,  —  he  alone  has  this 
le  alone,  therefore,  and  no  man,  even  though 
of  divine  revelations,  and  a  selected  and  in- 
\  the  contents  of  Sacred  Scripture,  can  teach 
f  the  truth  of  God.  The  following  declara- 
aported  by  the  Johannean  doctrine  of  the  Old 

Ferent  degrees  of  value  and  certainty  which  be- 
livine  revelations,  even  when  equally  received 

minds  and  authentically  fixed  in  Scripture, 
f  the  Mosaic  law,  although  of  divine  origin 
le  national  sacred  writings,  was  vastly  inferior 
1  the  apostles  had  seen  revealed  in  Christ. 
;ant  differences  in  different  forma  of  divine 
;row  out  of  the  very  nature  of  the  media 
ley  are  made.  The  fulness  of  grace  (that 
kes  possible  for  believers  the  X'V'"  °""'  xiV""^) 
ty  and  fulness  of  truth  (since  truth  is  included 
rn  "grace,"  and  the  word  oXrfi^ia  is  used  in  the 

which  belong  to  the  gospel,  are  due  to  the 
y  whom  the  gospel  comes.     Christ's  word, 

is  inspired  and  undoubted  as  no  other  con- 
eripture  can  possibly  become. 
,  on  the  authority  of  that  apostle  who  stands 
deep  clear  intuition  of  divine  truth,  substan- 
i  Luther  said,  in  his  own  rough  but  expressive 
lO  other  doctor,  master,  nor  preacher,  but  the 
it,  who   is   interiorly   within    the    Godhead." 

of  a  teacher,  complete,  worthy  of  submission  of 
>edeemed  infallible,  we  are  to  call  no  Tnan  rabbi, 
his  declaration  of  John  which  harmonizes  all 
tions  made  by  the  one  Spirit,  although  of  vary- 
tarness  and  value,  and  which  unites  them  with 
□f  becoming  subsidiary  to  the  truth  which  is 
)erson  and  word  of  Christ. 
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le  contents  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  to 
of  the  New  Testament  most  speciEcally 
and  the  predictive.  The  ethical  elements 
part  the  divine  ideas  and  absolute  ethical 
he  Mosaic  law;  while  the  predictive  ele- 
most  abundant  in  the  prophetic  writings. 
iuch  ethical  ideas  and  truths  underlj'ing 
the  law,  OQ  the  other  hand,  is  not  devoid 
'e  contents  also. 

sages,  which  are  designed  to  set  forth  the 
loral  truth  existing  between  the  old  form 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  the  new  form  in 
t  with  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament. 
3f  such  citation  is  a  twofold  ethical  pur- 
ze  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  by  an 
led  authority  of  the  Old  Testament ;  sec- 
great  ethical  ideas  which  had  been  present 
1  the  old  economy  had  attained  in  Christ 
and  perfect  expression.  In  emphasizing 
in  form  of  expression,  they  really  call 
riying  unity  of  ideas,  and  to  the  correla- 
ind  together  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
these  facts  as  divinely  ordered,  and  these 
informing  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  they 
conclusions  from  their  religious  point  of 
es  in  the  reality  of  the  work  of  such  an 
■it  has  no  reason  to  pronounce  their  cou- 

ligious  is  the  purpose  of  all  the  writings 
nt,  that,  in  the  quotations  from  the  Old 
y  contain,  the  ethical  and  religious  ends 
minently  in  view.  Even  of  quotations 
fane  authors,  tliis  statement  is  true.  The 
Cleanthes  are  used  by  Paul  (Acts  xvii. 

of  the  thirty-nine)  are  e^preiwly  quoted  by  the  wrltew 
teuL-h  all  the  books  are  thus  quoted;  Nuinbera,  how- 
.  11. 19),  and  GenesiM  and  Deuteronomy  moat  treqiient- 
g  the  law,  and  thp  former  aa  containing  the  promises 
ly  qimteii  as  pnntalnlnR  true  prophetic  iiords  from  the 
Dka  outside'  of  tlie  Pentateuch,  only  the  tlrst  three  ol 
ritings  of  the  Hokhinah.  several  quotations  from  Prov- 
D  appear.  Of  the  prophetic  wrirlngs,  Ezeklel.  Daniel, 
III  Zephanlali  are  not  quoleil.  The  Indirect  references, 
luprise,  however,  a  larger  apheie. 
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28)  for  the  statement  of  lofty  moral  and  religious  truth ;  his 
quotations  from  Menander  (1  Cor.  xv.  33)  and  Epimenides 
(Tit.  i.  12)  are  designed  to  enforce  the  requirements  of  practical 
morality.  Epimenides  is,  indeed,  designated  as  a  prophet,  ac^ 
cording  to  the  ancient  repute  wliich  led  Cicero  also  to  reckon 
him  among  the  vaticinantes  per  furorem.  With  the  same  intent 
are  the  few  quotations  from  the  apocryphal  writings  brought 
forward  in  the  New  Testament  (Jude  9,  14),  as  well  as  the  ref- 
erence of  2  Tim.  iii-  8  to  unwritten  rabbinical  tradition.  Hav- 
ing received  the  ethical  truth  as  enforced  by  appeal  to  this 
tradition,  we  have  hearkened  to  the  author,  and  are  then  at 
liberty  to  accept  or  reject  the  alleged  facts  of  the  tradition 
itself. 

Pre-eminently  ethical,  and  based  upon  a  recognition  of  im- 
portant ethical  correspondences,  are  the  references  made  to  the 
legal  contents  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  doubtful,  then, 
whether  we  can  ever  speak  of  citations  made  from  the  Old 
Testament  "  for  the  sake  of  felicitously  illustrating  or  embel- 
lishing  a  discourse."^  For  example:  the  ethical  principle  which 
makes  the  quotation  from  Deut.  xxv,  4  appropriate  in  1  Tim, 
v.  18,  is  given  in  the  proverb  immediately  following:  "Worthy 
is  the  workman  of  his  hire."  And  when  the  apostle  declares 
(1  Cor.  ix.  9  f.)  that  this  same  provision  of  the  Mosaic  law  re- 
garding oxen  was  written  propter  no%^  he  overlooks  the  historic 
meaning  to  lay  down  the  divine  intent  which  is  involved  in  the 
ethical  principle  of  justice  here  embodied,  and  which  is  carried 
out  in  its  highest  application  only  with  reference  to  men. 

Thus  it  comes  about  that  divine  commandments,  which  ex- 
press the  absolute  truth  of  morals,  are,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
given  in  the  form  of  words  which  is  taken  from  the  recognized 
source  of  such  commandments,  viz.,  the  Old  Testament.  The 
ethical  contents  of  the  Scripture,  regarded  as  divine  commands, 
and  not  the  form  of  expression  which  the  written  commands 
Lave  assumed,  are  authenticated  by  such  quotation  (see  Rom. 
vii.  7,  xii.  19;  compare  Heb.  x.  30;  Jas.  ii.  11;  compare  Rom. 
xiii.  9,  xii.  20;  Eph.  vi.  2,  3;  2  Cor.  ix.  9;  Heb.  xii.  6,  6;  1 
Pet.  iii.  10).  The  ethical  principle  of  the  entire  law  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  recognized  and  enforced  (Rom.  xiii.  8 ;  Gal. 
v.  14;  Heb.  x.  5 ;  1  Pet.  i.  16;  Jas.  ii.  8).  The  everlasting 
declaration  of  divine  mercy  is  given  (Rom.  ix.  16,  25)  in  the 
noble  form  which  it  attained  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ;  and 

1  So  Davidson,  Sacred  Hermeueutics,  p.  609. 
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Hion  of  these  Scriptures  is  invoked  (Rom.  i.  17,  iv.  8,  6, 
he  doctrine  that  this  mercy  is  to  be  attained  through 
The  need  of  divine  mercy  ia  also  made  clear  by  deserip- 
hich,  although  quoted  from  such  very  ancient  writings, 

no  danger  at  present  of  growing  antiquated  (see  Acts 
26,  27  i  Rom.  ii.  24,  iii.  10  ff.);  and  at  least  until  they 
quated,  will  the  quoted  threat«niugs  of  divine  judgment 
ys  in  place. 

this  keen  hunt  for  ethico-religious  truth,  as  it  exists 
ssential  unity  under  various  forms  of  expression,  which 

some  of  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
lat  are  most  difficult  and  even  impossible  critically  to 
To  the  conviction  of  the  ethical  unity  which  exists 
1  the  contents  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and  the  gospel, 
hat  allegorical  interpretation  of  Deut.  xxx.  11-14,  which 
rings  forward,  Rom.  x.  6-8.  The  repeated  roCr'  Amv, 
tory  of  the  meaning  of  the  ancient  writing,  will  not, 
serve  to  claim  full  prophetic  consciousness  for  its  author; 
t  the  woi-ds  of  Deuteronomy  are  in  principle  predictive, 
capable  of  covering  an  indefinite  number  of  such  cases 
anged  under  them  by  this  usage  of  Paul,  cannot  well  be 
This  capacity  they  acquire  by  reason  of  the  nature  of 
fiico-religious  truth  which  is  expressed  in  them.  The 
f  this  truth,  thus  expressed  under  varied  and  yet  corre- 
ig  forms,  concerns  the  following  particulars:  (1)  the  ques- 
unbelief,  which  is  always  an  inquiry  after  a  divine  word 

provided  and  brought  near  to  the  mind ;  (2)  the  near- 
the  doubter  of  the  divine  word,  a  nearness  which  is  con- 
ned in  the  incarnation  and  resurrection  of  Christ ;  (3)  the 
'.  faith,  which  recognizes  and  appropriates,  in  whatever 
nay  be  presented,  the  ever-present  divine  word ;  and  (4) 
ard  of  faith,  which  is  always  divine  pardon  and  ealva- 
[n  recognizing   these   ethical   eorrespondences   of  form 

0  identical  moral  truth,  the  apostle  entirely  leaves  out 
iccount  the  historical  application  of  the  passage. 

nilar  manner  we  are  to  regard  the  so-called  "rabbinical 
iting " '  of  the  difficult  passage.  Gal.  iii.  15-17.     It  is 

1  the  one  hand,  that  this  fashion  of  interpreting  the  Old 
ent  is  rabbinical  (see  Wetstein  and  Schoettgen") ;  and 
5  Hebrew  J'?J  could  not  have  been  used  in  Genesis  other- 
an  in  the  singular  number :  and  that,  therefore,  so  far  as 
>  "  MldroKhiitUcliM  KommenCirtn,"  see  Meyer  on  Rom.  i.  S-8. 
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:  same  conviction  that  an  ethical  unity  connects  the 
ment  with  the  New,  which  justifies  many  of  the  in- 
)n8  given  by  the  New-Testament  writers  to  the  pre- 
ntents  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptnreii;  so  far,  at  least, 
ition  may  be  attempted  by  modern  criticism.  How 
y  ethical  these  contents  themselves  were  in  their 
deas  and  formal  expression,  we  shall  see  in  another 
1,  It  is  pre-eminently  the  ethical  and  predictive  truth, 
ig  its  own  connections  with  the  doctrine  of  Christ, 
'.  New-Testament  writers  authenticate.  It  is  to  the 
Scriptures,  as  containing  the  latenteg  rerum  Messiae 
at  they  ascribe  most  emphatically  the  titles  of  sacred 
neustic  writings, 

bal  mode  in  which  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
a  the  Old  must  also  be  noticed  in  determining  their 

the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  resemblance  of  their 
if  quotation  to  those  emploj'ed  by  the  rabbinical  writ- 
aubted ;  it  has  been  shown  in  detail  by  various  au- 
jcially  by  Surenhusius  in  his  BCpXo^  KanMMy^.  That 
;g  of  these  formulae  in  the  New  Testament  was  due 
I  fonns  of  thought  and  expression  then  prevalent 
e  rabbis,  is  also  undoubted.  A  certain  relationship 
jstolic  hermeneutics  with  the  Jewish  can,  therefore, 

be  denied.i  The  questiim,  how  far  false  rabbinical 
31d-Testament  interpretation  are  implied  in-  the  use 
cal  formulae  of  quotation,  is  a  question  foi-  S^tailed 
0  answer.  In  examining  this  question  no  statiUnent 
ce  of  the  New-Testament  writers  is  to  be  judgeil  un- 
>\y  because  it  corresponds  to  views  cnn-ent  anjong 
doctors :  on  the  contrary,  a  certain  amount  of  autflor- 
t  to  these  views  by  their  correspondence  with  [the 
;eaching.'  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  certain  amr/unt 
)U8  rabbinical  hermeneutics,  admitted  into  the  writ- 
i  New  Testament,  would  by  no  means  vitiate,  ov  even 
'  weaken,  their  authenticating  of  the  valid  claims  of 
'estament.  ^^ 

e  Hebrew  Scriptures  contain  absolute  truth,  ■ ,  ^lecially 

truth,  in  their  ethical  and  predictive  contJj„^ ;  that 

was  divinely  imparted  to  their  writei-s,  in.:  jcordance 
jue  plan  of  God  which  unites  these  Sc      ures  with 

pp.7 
loliK-k,  Das  AIM  Testament  Ira  Neneii  Tmlament^n  on .  10-20. 
jliick  justly  otaiius,  IbM.,  p.  8 ;  »n<l  nee  S>^ho«tt|t-  Matt.  i.  16. 
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apprehension  "  of  the  citations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
New,  and  the  "  organic  method  of  interpretation,"  which  can  at 
the  same  time  satisfy  the  conditions  of  criticism,  and  ndmit  the 
verity  of  the  claims  of  the  Old  Testament,  both  in  its  own 
writings  and  in  the  writings  of  the  New,  The  idea  of  an  oi^an- 
ism  alone  suffices  to  jubtify  our  belief  in  the  in:>pii'ation  of  the 
apostles.  Happily  this  ia  also  the  method  prevalent  among 
those  scholars  who  incline  to  accept  both  the  results  of  criti- 
cism and  the  reality  of  divine  revelation  in  the  Bible.'  In  the 
use  of  this  organic  method  of  interpretation  we  escape  the 
errors  of  extreme  views.  On  the  one  hand,  we  are  not  forced 
to  understand  the  Old-Testament  writers  unhistorically,  and  so 
as  to  bring  their  utterances  into  a  dead  and  inorganic  likeness 
with  the  interpretations  of  the  New  Testament ;  nor  are  we 
obliged  always  to  vindicate,  however  contrary  to  the  evidence, 
the  hermeneutical  skill  and  accuracy  of  the  later  writers,"  On 
the  other  hand,  we  are  led  to  admit  this  organic  unity  and 
living  correspondence  of  great  ethico-religious  ideas  between 
the  two  Testaments  as  a  prime  proof  of  the  divine  origin  of 
both.  The  insight  that  in  the  earlier  writers  dimly  foreshadows, 
as  well  as  the  clearer  insight  that  in  the  later  writers  detects 
and  distinctly  exhibits,  these  ideas,  is  thus  ascribed  to  the 
divine  illumining  which  both  prophets  and  apostles  claimed  to 
enjoy. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  prophetic  consciousness,  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  have  little  to  add  to  the  claims  which 
we  have  already  examined.  Their  mode  of  quoting  the  proph- 
ecy of  the  Old  Testament,  as  though  it  were  interpreted  by 
them  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  presented  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  its  first  authors,  is  by  no  means  decisive.  1  Pet.  i.  10  ff. 
represents  the  prophets  as  making  eager  search  into  the  more 
precise  time,  with  its  accompanying  and  defining  events,  which 
the  indwelling  Spirit  of  Christ  was  revealing,  as  it  testified 
beforehand  the  sufferings  of  (?  tU)  Christ.  This  eager  search 
we  are  however,  to  interpret  rather  of  their  private  desire  than 
of  any  indications  in  their  writings  (so  Calvin  and  Huther). 
For,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  by  these  writings,  we  find  only  in 

I  Compare  especially  the  articles  of  Biehm  In  the  Theolofcische  Sludien  und 
Eritikvn,  186fi  and  18r>9. 

'  By  thla  method  alone  can  ^e  defend  Christ  against  the  impretwlon  of  "  rab- 
binical subllBty"  ("  not  wholly  without  Kroiind,"  aaja  Tholuck),  made  hy  his  proof 
trom  the  Old  Teatsmeiit  (or  tlie  reaoTTectlon,  given  to  the  SBdduc«M  (Matt.  xxll. 
32). 
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Daniel,  among  the  Hebrew  prophets,  a  manifest  effort  to  fix 
the  date  of  the  fulfilment  of  their  Messianic  prophecies,  or; 
indeed,  any  considerable  interest  in  its  fixing ;  so  absorbed  in 
the  idea,  and  so  well  restrained  from  presimiption,  are  their 
minds  even  in  their  prophetic  work,^  The  contents  of  the 
revelations  which  were  made  to  them  are  further  declared  by 
this  passage  to  have  included  the  general  consciousness  that 
they  were  doing  service  for  the  advantage  of  certain  persons  in 
the  indefinite  future ;  ^  and  that  this  service  had  for  its  object 
the  affairs  of  Messiah's  kingdom.  These  are  the  same  affairs 
which,  in  their  developed  form  and  with  the  clearer  conscious- 
ness and  loftier  point  of  view  belonging  to  them,  the  apostles 
announced  in  preaching  the  gospel.  For  although  it  was  the 
Spirit  of  the  pre-existent  Christ  who  dwelt  in  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  and  who  through  them  brought  forth  the  Messianic 
prophecies,  the  prophets  themselves  had  by  no  means  those- 
same  clear  conceptions  of  the  one  great  truth  which  were  pro- 
duced in  apostles  by  the  Spirit  sent  from  heaven. 

The  dimness  of  the  prophetic  consciousness  —  in  which  the 
bright  but  ill-defined  forms  of  eternal  ideas  rise  into  loftier 
position,  and  then  at  once,  when  they  have  reached  the  required 
altitude,  appear  in  clear  and  full  beauty,  like  the  sun  emerging 
from  the  morning  mist  —  is  Evidently  conceded  by  the  writer 
of  2  Pet.  i.  19.  He  makes  the  concession,  although  commend- 
ing attention  to  the  prophetic  word.  The  prophetic  word  is 
indeed  to  be  compared  to  a  candle  by  which  even  Christians 
may  choose  their  steps ;  but  walking  by  it  is,  after  all,  like  walk- 
ing in  a  misty  spot  (Jtv  avx^p^  roTrcp)  with  only  the  light  of  a 
lamp  (Xvx*^)?  compared  with  that  more  perfect  state  of  the 
believer,  when  the  full  daylight  which  the  revelation  of  Christ 
brings  has  come  within  his  soul.^  Such  a  view  of  the  yearning 
interest,  and  yet  dim  and  shadowy  outlines  of  knowledge,  which 
belong  to  the  genuine  prophetic  consciousness,  Jesus  himself 
confirms  (Luke  x.  24 ;  with  perhaps  special  reference  to  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  1-5).  The  manner  in  which  he  (John  viii.  56)  represents 
Abraham  as  rejoicing  that  he  should  see  the  day  of  Messiah, 
and  again  (Matt.  xxii.  43)  David  as  in  the  Spirit  calling  Mes- 

I  8ee  the  comment  on  verse  11  in  Bruckner's  edition  of  De  Wette's  Handbnch: 
Eom  N.  T.,  and  per  contra  the  note  in  Huther  (both  in  loco), 

*  Only  the  ovx  cavroi*  is  to  be  regarded  as  known  by  the  prophets,  to  which  the^ 
^writer  puts  in  contrast  the  viilv  of  verse  12. 

s  How  this  more  perfect  state  of  the  believer  stands  related  to  the  Lord's  com*- 
log,  it  is  not  njecessary  to  our  purpose  to  Inquire. 
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rds  further  coDfirmation  of  the  view.  Even  in 
:  prophecies  these  seers  of  the  Old  Testament 

what,  or  what  maoner  of  time,  the  Spirit  of 
was  revealing. 

,  for  the  wording  of  the  written  framework  that 
!nts  of  truth  appears  in  the  handling  wlucli  4lie 
i  writers  give  to  the  ancient  sacred  writings. 

the  argument  of  Paul  (Gal.  iii.  15-17)  has  the 
turning  upon  the  grammatical  form  of  the  one 
;  just  BO  far  as  this  appearance  is  proved  to  coi- 
reality,  it  discredits  the  argument,  and  makes  it 
bbinical  dialectic ; "  while  our  removal  of  the 
nizing  from  the  apostle  depends  upon  our  being 
it  his  argument  does  not  depend  upon  the  gram- 
The  same  considerations  apply  to  Heb.  xii.  26  f. 
I  which  they  lay  upon  the  ip»i»nma  verba  of  the 

is  Bu£Gcient  proof  that  the  weight  of  practice 
es  is  against  the  ordinary  theories  of  verbal  in- 

the  proof  reaches  even  further  than  this :  it 
lly  different  point  of  view  from  that  held  by  the 
!se  theories. 

New-Testament  writers  are  frnm  being  intent 
t  verbal  forms  which  they  found  in  the  Old 
r  manner  of  quoting  from  it  strikingly  shows, 
hat  they  are  obviously  often  quoting  loosely  and 
8  a  most  important  fact.'  The  variety  in  the 
made  of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  writers  of 

greater  than  the  variety  in  the  verbal  manner 
Sometimes  they  quote  accurately,  either  from 
ain  from  the  Hebrew,  where  the  texts  of  these 
the  Old  Testament  are  in  closest  accord  j  some- 
inipany  the  LXX.  in  their  departures  from  the 

other  times  remain  with  the  original  form  of 
age ;  sometimes  tbey  change  a  word  when  seem- 
le  of  the  language  of  one  version  in  preference 
d  either  with  or  without  an  assignable  motive ; 

I,  after  acknowledging  tbat  tbia  fact "  la  obiionsly  fatal "  to 
iratlon  at  Scripture,  proceetli  nltb  the  endeavor  to  disprove 

This  he  would  do  b;  nhoirlng  that  the  qnototioiu  are  a« 
1  have  beea  If  thny  bad  been  accurata.  Id  view  of  the  evi- 
dant  eDoiigh,  the  authority  of  •cholanhip  which  la  conseutlent 
ralettt  practice  of  the  earlj  Church  Father*  which  llluntratea 
•tameDt  writers,  we  may  pronounce  the  fact  untoached  by 

The  fate  of  bw  own  rlen  he  baa  hlmaelt  ptononnced. 
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and  sometimes  they  even  prefix  the  customary  formulae  of 
quotation  to  fonns  of  words  which  can  be  found  neither  in  the 
LXX.  nor  in  the  Hebrew.^  It  is  not  an  exaggeration,  then,  to 
say  with  Immer,  "  Every  single  citation  is  in  need  of  a  special 
investigation."  ^ 

Of  these  quotations,  so  varied  as  respects  their  verbal  form, 
it  will  be  enough  for  our  purpose  to  note  the  few  following. 
In  quoting  Isa.  xl.,  and  applying  it  to  John  the  Baptist,  Mat- 
thew (iii.  3)  and  Mark  (i.  8)  use  only  verse  3,  which  they  take 
from  the  LXX.  with  the  exception  of  the  substitution  of  avrov 
for  Toi)  ^cov  ^fuov,  and  connect  the  words  iv  rg  ipiifjua  as  the  LXX. 
do,  and  as  the  Hebrew  probably  does  not ;  Luke  (iii.  4  f.), 
however,  in  adding  verses  4  and  5,  after  agreeing  with  both  the 
others  in  closely  following  the  LXX.,  begins  to  diverge  quite 
widely  from  the  Greek  version,  although  following  it  in  the 
unwarranted  expansion  of  I'^n:  by  the  phrase  r6  o-cDnJ/atw  rav  ^€o9. 
Again,  in  Luke  iv.  18,  19,  the  Evangelist,  after  following  the 
LXX.  as  far  as  ^al  nx^ts  ayapkofnv,  although  with  the  omission 
of  one  clause,  to  quote  which  would  seem  to  have  served  his  pur- 
pose excellently,  and  with  the  inclusion  of  a  departure  of  the 
LXX.  from  the  Hebrew,  adds,  by  an  apparent  error  of  memory, 
from  Isa.  Iviii.  6,  certain  words  not  found  in  this  passage  in 
either  the  Hebrew  or  the  LXX. ;  and  this  manner  of  quoting  is 
to  indicate  what  Jems  read  from  a  Hebrew  MS.  Surely,  in  his 
intentness  to  signify  the  great  truth,  he  was  not  especially  care- 
ful to  authenticate  the  very  words  of  the  ancient  Sacred  Scrip- 
tare.  In  quoting  Mai.  iii.  1,  all  the  evangelists  make  a  free 
adaptation  of  the  Hebrew,  probably  in  accordance  with  the 
habitual  use  made  of  this  passage  in  the  apostolic  preaching. 
Matthew  (xii.  18),  however,  quotes  freely  from  the  Hebrew, 
and  departs  widely  from  the  Greek ;  but  admits  echoes,  so  to 
speak,  from  the  words  of  the  LXX.,  especially  in  the  last  clause. 
Again,  in  quoting  Deut.  xxv.  5,  the  three  Synoptists  all  differ 
among  themselves,  and  yet  neither  one  agrees  verbatim  with 


t* 


1  In  examining  cited  passages  we  perceive/'  says  Davidson  (Sac.  Her.,  p.  469), 
that  every  mode  of  quotation  has  bc^n  employed,  from  the  exactest  to  the  most 
loose,  from  the  strictly  verbal  method  to  the  widest  paraphrase;  but  in  no  case 
is  violence  done  to  the  meaning  of  the  original."  Per  contra  of  the  last  sentence, 
Immer  says  (Hermeneutik  des  Neuen  Testamentes,  Wittenberg  1873,  p.  134), 
"  Der  Gebrauch  des  Alten  Testamentes  im  Neuen  ist  nun  ein  sehr  mannigfaltiger; 
Ton  der  bnchsUlblichsten  Anwendung  bis  zur  kuhnsten  Allegorik,  von  einer  im 
Oanzen  treffenden  Benutzung  bis  zur  grossten  Willkuhr."  And  to  this  view  the 
later  work  of  Davidson  manifestly  goes  over. 

<  Hermenentik,  etc.,  p.  134. 
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either  the  Hebrew  or  the  Greek.  John  (six.  37),  in  quoting 
Zech.  xii.  10,  apparently  with  deliberate  purpose  depart  from 
the  erroneous  reading  of  the  LXX.,  substitutes  the  correct 
translation  iiadrnprav,  and  for  the  reading  of  the  Hebrew  fol- 
lows the  one  (viz.,  yhf  for  'itf)  which,  although  without  the 
weight  of  MS,  authority,  is  probably  correct.  (So  Ewald  and 
Meyer.)  In  the  lengthy  quotation  of  Acts  ii.  17  S.,  it  is  im- 
possible  to  tell  why  the  writer  should  make  his  few  unimpor- 
tant variations  from  the  translation  of  the  LXX.,  here  quite 
exact,  unless  he  were  quoting  freely  and  irom  memory. 

How  freely  Paul  handled  the  verbal  forms  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  his  effort  to  extract  their  contents  of  truth,  and  how 
confidently  he  attributed  the  divine  quality  which  he  found  in 
Sacred  Scripture  to  the  latter  rather  than  to  the  former,  there 
can  he  no  doubt.  We  find  him  (Rom.  iii.  10  f.)  introducing 
after  the  phrase  no^  yiypaimu  a  sentence  which  can  be  found 
only  for  substance  of  truth  in  the  Hebrew  writings,  and  then 
following  it  with  extracts  from  Ps.  xiv.  1  S. ;  Ps.  v.  9 ;  Ps.  cxl. 
S ;  Ps.  X.  7 ;  Isa.  lix.  7,  8,  and  Ps.  xxxvi.  1;  some  of  which  are 
accuratelygiven  after  the  LXX.,  and  others  of  which  are  verb- 
ally changed,  either  through  inexactness  of  memory  or  to  suit 
the  purpose  of  the  apostle.'  From  the  same  eagerness  to  seize 
upon  the  contents  of  truth,  without  anxiety  as  to  exactness  of 
verbal  form,  doubtless  arises,  at  least  in  part,  the  remarkable 
fact,  that  some  of  Paul's  quotations  are  not,  properly  speak- 
ing, quotations  at  all :  they  are  only  statements  o£  his  view  of 
some  general  truth  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  he 
has  put  into  a  rough  correspondence  of  language,  and  to  which 
he  has  prefixed  the  customary  formula  of  citation.  The  words 
KoSiit  yiypamu  in  1  Cor.  ii.  9  mark  what  follows  as  an  alleged 
quotation  from  canonical  Hebrew  Scripture.  But  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  apostle's  language  (undoubtedly  Isa.  Ixiv.  4, 
rather  than  Iii.  15,  with  perhaps  a  reminiscence  from  Ixv.  17,  in 
the  words  ftri  Kop&iai'  ovk  avipTi)  is  far  enough  removed  still,  both 
in  significance  and  verbal  shaping.'  In  the  same  way  are  we 
to  explain  the  quotation  Eph.  v.  14,  where,  although  using  the 
formula  (8io  Wyw)  for  citing  canonical  Scripture,  the  apostle 
changes,  both  in  words  and  in  significance,  the  passage  lea.  Ix. 

1  "  The  codices  of  the  LXX.,  which  giv«  the  entire  pemage  (Rom.  iii.  13-18}  in 
Ps.  xlv.  3  S.,  have  liad  the  woida  interpolated  in  the  Christian  era  bom  thia  pas- 
iage  "  (Meyer). 

>  There  seems  to  na  no  need,  however,  of  the  conjecture  in  which  Meyer  fol- 
lows Ortgen,  that  these  woids  are  tahen  from  the  apociyphal  Fropbecy  of  BUaa. 
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1,  2;  yet,  while  making  these  changes,  he  shows  the  corre- 
spondence of  essential  and  ideal  truth  which  exists  between 
the  contents  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  gospel  he  preached. 
To  suppose  these  quotations  to  be  due  to  slips  of  memory,  in 
which  the  apostle  remembers  the  words  of  apocryphal  writings, 
and  mistakes  them  for  the  words  of  Hebrew  Scripture,  is  to 
suppose  his  mind  quite  too  much  saturated  with  the  former, 
and  quite  too  little  with  the  latter.^  For  even  Jesus  is  repre- 
sented (John  vii.  88)  as  introducing  after  the  words  KaOtaq  dtrtv 
17  ypa^  a  statement  which,  only  after  being  changed  in  lan- 
guage, and  adapted  in  sentiment,  gives  a  sort  of  epitome  of  the 
contents  of  several  Old-Testament  passages. 

The  attempt  to  apply  the  theory  of  verbal  inspiration,  first  to 
the  Hebrew  text  and  then  to  all  the  deviations  made  from  it 
through  the  text  of  the  LXX.  by  the  New-Testament  writers, 
not  only  leads  us  into  the  wildest  extravagances  of  criticism, 
but  also  goes  obviously  counter  to  the  ordinary  methods  of 
those  writers.  If  they  held  the  theory  of  verbal  inspiration, 
their  practice  is  generally  against  their  theory.  Nor  will  any 
theory  of  plenary  inspiration  so  called,  which  excludes  all  in- 
exactness of  memory,  language,  or  scientific  interpretation,  in 
the  quotations  of  the  Old  Testament  within  the  New,  explain 
the  phenomena. 

The  great  variety  of  scholarly  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of 
those  differences  which  exist  among  the  different  writers  of  the 
New  Testament,  in  their  manner  of  quoting  the  Old,  also  con- 
firms the  judgment  that  these  writers  did  not  hesitate  to  use 
scriptural  language  with  critical  inexactness,  and  that  they  did 
not  in  general  consciously  ascribe  the  attributes  of  divine  origin 
through  inspiration  to  the  ipsisfnma  verbcu,  but  to  the  contents 
of  truth.  The  literature  on  one  branch  of  this  subject,  Holtz- 
mann  pronounced  some  years  since  to  be  "  nearly  immeasura- 
ble.*'* The  mere  existence  of  such  a  literature  is  an  argu- 
ment against  those  theories  of  Sacred  Scripture  which  stick  in 
the  letter,  and  then  endeavor  to  hold  themselves  firm  by  an 
appeal  to  apostolic  authority.  Indeed,  everywhere  in  both 
Testaments  do  we  find  the  scribe,  with  his  work  of  verbal 
exactness,  left  in  the  background ;  while  the  voice  of  him  who, 

1  Heyer  makes  the  quotation  1  Cor.  ii.  9  to  be  due  to  a  lapsus  memoiHae ;  and  so 
does  he  also  treat  Eph.  v.  14. 

*  Die  Synoptischen  Evangelien,  pp.  2&8  if.  Among  the  earlier  of  the  modem 
works  Credner's  Einleitung ;  among  the  more  recent,  Kautzsch,  De  Yet.  Test, 
locis  a  Panio  apostoio  allegatis,  —  are  noteworthy. 
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being  in  the  Spirit,  brings  the  ethical  and  religious  message, 
everywhere  claims  divinity  and  authority  for  its  contents  of 
truth.  It  is  not  primarily  the  written  words,  but  the  divine 
truth  in  them,  which  is  regarded  as  the  Word  of  God,  It  is 
this  which  gives  its  title  "  sacred "  to  the  Old  Testament,  iu 
the  estimate  of  the  apostles  as  well  as  of  Christ. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
confirm  the  general  estimate  put  upon  the  Old  Testament  by 
its  own  claims  and  by  the  teaching  of  Christ.  They  are  iu 
position,  however,  to  interpret  those  claims  in  the  fuller  light 
of  their  highest  significance,  as  their  original  authors  could  not: 
they  are  not  always,  on  the  other  hand,  in  that  position  of 
wonderful  clearness  of  vision  into  ideal  truth,  together  with 
equally  wonderful  reserve  upon  questions  of  criticism,  in  which 
we  find  Christ.  Nowhere  in  either  Testament  is  the  doctrine 
of  verbal  or  errorless  inspiration  formally  maintained.^  But 
the  apostles  and  Jesus  alike  authenticate  the  claims  that  the 
ancient  Hebrew  writings  hold  in  their  law  and  prophecy,  scrip- 
turally  fixed,  the  contents  of  revealed  truth  received  through 
inspired  souls,  and  used  by  God  in  preparation  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  Messiah. 

And,  finally,  we  discover  in  that  passage  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment which  most  directly  and  explicitly  asserts  the  doctrine 
of  Sacred  Hebrew  Scripture,  a  confirmation  of  the  conclusions 
given  above.  This  passage  is  2  Tim.  iii.  16.  To  place  this 
passage  in  right  relations  with  the  results  reached  by  our  re- 
searches, the  following  particulars  of  its  interpretation  must  be 
noted :  — 

1.  The  main  purpose  of  2  Tim.  iii.  16  is  to  declare  the  eth- 
ical quality  and  uses  of  the  Old  Testament  in  perfecting  a 
righteous  character :  in  the  light  of  this  main  purpose  we  must 
examine  all  the  details  of  its  interpretation.  The  general  dec- 
laration of  the  preceding  clause,  ra  Woficva  o-c  cro^arai  619  a-umjpuiv, 

is  enforced  by  the  statement  of  verse  16,  which  enumerates 
several  particulars  including  both  theoretic  (St&urKaAta)  and  prac- 
tical discipline  (De  Wette).  The  adjective  ^coutcvotos  belongs  to 
the  subject,  and  the  particle  koC  is  ascensive  or  corresponsive.^ 
All  Scripture,  theopneustic,  is  also  profitable  for  the  ethical 
purposes  of  teaching,  conviction,  correction,  discipline  in  right- 
eousness (compare  Rom.  xv.  4). 

1  See  W.  Schmidt,  Zur  Inspirationsfrage,  Gtotba  1869,  p.  41. 

s  See  Huther's  comment,  and  especially  the  careful  diflcussion  of  ElUcott 
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2.  As  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  subject  to  which  the 
qualities  of  theopneusty  and  ethical  profitableness  belong,  we 
need  have  no  doubt ;  although  the  grammatical  interpretation 
of  this  passage  is  somewhat  difficult.  The  term  ra  Upa  ypa/ifiara 
of  verse  15,  found  only  here  in  the  New  Testament,  is  to  be 
taken  as  referring  to  the  Old  Testament.  It  does  not  include 
any  apostolic  writings  (Huther  contra  De  Wette),  but  desig- 
nates the  Sacred  Hebrew  Scriptures  under  the  somewhat  loose 
title  of  s(ierae  litterae  (^scilicet  Veteris  Testamenti^^  and  repre- 
sents them  as  the  objects  of  pious  study  rather  than  as  sources 
of  authority  (Cremer).  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  author,  in 
repeating  his  subject  under  another  term,  omits  the  defining 
article.  The  words  irSura  ypa<^i^  are,  therefore,  neither  to  be 
interpreted  ^Hhe  whole  of  Scripture  "as  including  the  entire 
Canon  Helraeorum  (so  most  of  the  ancients,  and  Wiesinger  and 
Philippi),  nor  "  every  Scripture,"  as  referring  to  each  passage 
or  every  part  of  the  Hebrew  writings  (so  Alford) ;  but  rather 
every,  or  better  all,  Scripture,  —  that  is,  sacred  writing  in  gen- 
eral as  found  in  the  Old  Testamenu.^  The  subject  is,  however, 
limited  by  the  very  statement  contained  in  the  predicate,  as  is 

the    case   with  the   ocra  irpoeypd^tfy  €h  r^F  '^fxerepay  &&uricaXtay  fypa^ 

of  Rom.  XV.  4.  All  Scripture  that  is  theopneustic  is  also 
morally  profitable ,  and,  although  it  is  not  the  intent  of  the 
writer  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  denying  theopneusty  to 
any  Scripture  whatever,  neither  is  it  his  intent  to  imply  such 
theopneusty  of  any  such  Scripture  as  is  not  also  morally  profit- 
able. Whether  each  book  and  passage  in  the  l^pa  ypdfjLfioTa  is, 
taken  in  detail,  to  be  considered  as  theopneustic  and  also  profit- 
able for  the  purposes  specified,  the  writer  does  not  pronounce. 
But  evidently  he  intends  here  under  his  subject,  iraau  ypa^i},  not 
the  verbal  scriptural  form  of  truth,  but  rather  those  contents 
of  ethical  verity,  and  those  Messianic  promises  and  predictions, 
which  he  wished  especially  to  commend,  and  to  which  in  prac- 
tice he  directed  his  own  attention  (the  argumentum  scripturae 
[Grimm]). 

8.  The  meaning  of  the  adjective  tfeoTrvcvorros  as  applied  to  the 
subject  vaa-a  ypa^rf  is  not  defined  in  this  passage :  its  definition 
must  be  sought  from  other  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  and 

1  "  AUea  was  geschrieben  steht"  (Hofmann  followed  by  MoIIer);  ''jede  Ton 
Gott  gehauchte  Schrift  "  (Rothe);  "ist  irgend  eine  Schrift  rc.  Schriftstelle  Ton 
€k>tt  gehaucht,  so  ist  sie  auch,  etc."  (Tholuck),  ~  are  paraphrases  which  throw 
light  on  the  translation  of  this  passage. 
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general.  So  alao  *'  the  relation 
.n  activity,  of  the  divine  contents 
Beptions,  and  repreaeotations),  is 
he  determining  of  this  relation 
irces.' 

imilar  points  of  New-Testament 
it  the  Old  Testament,  we  are  in 
amination  to  pronounce  as  satis- 
vhich  they  accord  with  Christ, 
e  contents  of  revelation,  given 
in  absolute  and  ideal  truths  of 
rh  in  an  imperfect  and  feUible 
pturally  fixed  in  the  canonical 
lese  writings  are  sacred,  theop- 
1  for  the  individual  and  for  the 


CHAPTEK    VL 

THE  CLAIMS  FOR  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  BY  ITS  OWN  WRITERS. 

The  basis  for  the  claims  of  the  New  Testament  to  the  title 
of  Sacred  Scripture  is  laid  in  the  promises  of  the  Redeemer  to 
his  apostles.  To  these  promises,  as  already  examined,^  corre- 
sponds the  consciousness  of  their  realization  which  the  apostles 
manifest,  and  which  affords  additional  ground  for  determining 
the  nature  of  those  writings  that  are  due  to  the  fulfilment 
of  the  promises.  Such  is  the  consciousness  of  commuaion  with 
the  Risen  One,  —  a  consciousness  which  serves,  by  the  fulness 
of  truth  received  in  this  communion,  to  authorize  their  teach- 
ing, and  to  make  it,  both  in  their  own  opinion  and  objectively, 
in  accordance  with  the  mind  of  Christ.  Such  a  consciousness 
belongs,  however,  to  each  member  in  the  entire  body  of  be- 
lievers ;  the  consciousness  thus  becomes  for  the  whole  Church 
a  characteristic  of  the  new  life  which  it  receives  from  above, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  Church  of  Christ.  In  the  new  dispensor 
tion^  as  in  the  old^  the  true  subject  of  divine  revelation  and  ivr 
spiration  is  primarily  the  community  of  believing  souls  ;  the  final 
purpose  served  in  all  special  distributions  of  divine  gifts  within 
that  community  is  the  development  of  its  common  life. 

The  whole  community  of  Christian  believers,  as  well  as  the 
apostles,  deceived  the  truth  of  Christ  by  revelation ;  that  is,  by 
the  power  of  the  indwelling  Holy  Spirit  who  took  away  the 
veil  which  had  hitherto  concealed  God's  plan  of  salvation, 
and  who  made  plain  to  them  this  divine  plan.  Christ,  who  is 
designated  (1  Cor.  i.  24)  tfcoO  o-o^to,  is  the  living  principle  of  the 
believer;  and,  therefore,  he  who  receives  Christ  receives  by 
divine  revelation  the  wisdom  of  God.  The  divine  way  of  con- 
stituting man  just  and  upright  before  the  divine  law,  after 
remaining  long  hidden  from  human  knowledge,  has  had  this 
enveloping  veil  removed  in  the  gospel  (Rom.  i.  17) ;  every  one 
who  becomes  a  believer  at  all  becomes  such  b"'  the  work  of 

1  Chap.  n. 
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host  OS  a  revealer  within  his  own  soul.  According 
23,  all  Chiistians  have  a  share  in  the  work  wrought 
he  living  and  abiding  divine  Word.  The  eoncep- 
;  Holy  Spirit  especially  Johannean  is  that  which 
iiim  as  the  Spirit  of  the  truth  (to  wtvfia.  r^  AXifStias)  ; 
[IV.  6)  we  even  read,  "The  Spirit  is  the  truth,"  — 
personal  life-giving  principle  of  truth, 
■it  of  revelation  is  accordingly  represented  aa  given 
rets.  The  power  to  know  the  truth  is  a  divine  gift, 
signated  (1  John  ii.  20,  27)  aa  a  sort  of  holy  anoint- 
)  belonging  to  Christians,  who  are  therefore  even 
3  know  all  things.  The  apostle  does  not  teach  his 
ause  they  do  not  know  the  truth,  for  they  do  know 
The  same  gift  of  revelation,  which  John  assigns  to 
s  as  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  the  truth,  Paul  prays 
'en  to  the  Christians  of  Ephesua  (Eph.  i.  17  ff.)  as  a 
sdom  and  revelation.  The  details  of  his  prayer  also 
lat  he  expected  from  its  answeriog,  in  their  case, 
the  same  working  of  divine  power  which  presented 
>  his  apostolic  consciousness.  Revelations  of  truths 
ion  to  non-apostolic  believers,  who  are  on  this  very 
signated  irpo^^rai,  are  mentioned  as  existing  in  the 
Corinth.  A  divergence  from  his  own  estimate  of 
i  even  from  his  view  respecting  a  right  attitude  of 
■d  the  resurrection,  the  apostle  is  willing  (Phil.  iii. 
t  to  that  corrective  teacliing  of  the  Spirit  which  is  a 
jf  truth  in  the  heart  of  nil  believers. 
lie  community  of  believers,  as  well  as  the  apostles, 
i ;  that  is,  they  are  endowed  with  certain  charisms 
each  case  to  the  conditioning  individuality  of  those 
the  charisms  are  bestowed.  For  he  that  has  Christ 
also  the  indwelling  Spirit  of  Him  that  raised  Christ 
.  10  f.).  The  Spirit  of  Christ  is  the  Holy  Ghost 
viii.  9;  Eph.  ii.  21  f.;  Gal.  v.  22,  25).  The  Lord  is 
i.e.,  from  the  dynamic  point  of  view  the  indwelling 
he  inspiring  Holy  Ghost  (2  Cor.  iii.  17).  Even  the 
)eab  with  the  convictions  of  a  Christian  concerning 
authority  of  Jesus  Clirist  does  not  come  without 
(1  Cor.  xii.  3).  The  definition  of  the  Christian 
sss  furnishes  the  subjective  condition,  and  as  well 
nf  the  objective  reality,  of  that  Christian  insplrstioa 
Qgs  to  the  entire  body  of  believers. 
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That  Paul  regarded  the  donative  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
belonging  primarily  to  the  Christian  community,  for  whose  sake 
also  the  special  charisms  vouchsafed  to  apostles  are  bestowed, 
admits  of  no  doubt.  The  spiritual  work,  which  in  its  first  and 
germinal  form  Peter  regarded  as  a  fulfilment  of  Joel  ii.  28-32, 
Paul  regards  (Eph.  iv.  8),  in  its  later  and  more  comprehensive 
form,  as  typified  in  the  Messianic  declaration  of  Ps.  Ixviii.  18. 
Of  the  forms  in  which  the  Old-Testament  promises  of  the 
Spirit  to  the  holy  nation  had  their  actual  realization  in  the 
Christian  community,  we  have  a  vivid  picture  from  this  apos- 
tle's point  of  view  in  1  Cor.  xii.-xiv. 

Another  thought,  fundamental  to  the  true  conception  of 
New-Testament  Scripture,  must,  however,  be  taken  into  the 
account.  The  gift  of  the  Spirit  is,  indeed,  primarily  made  to 
the  community  of  believers.  But,  inasmuch  as  there  are  many 
different  individuals  and  ends  to  be  served  in  this  community, 
there  are  diversities  of  the  one  gift.  The  promised  gift  is  dis- 
tributed in  various  charisms  or  gifts.  There  exists,  then,  in 
the  fundamental  conditions  of  the  new  life  of  the  Christian 
community,  not  only  the  necessity  for  an  inspiration  common 
to  the  community,  but  also  the  necessity  for  such  a  distribution 
of  this  inspiration  as  shall  result  in  diversities  of  gifts.  To 
this  fact  is  due  the  apostolic  office  and  work,  with  its  special 
apostolic  gifts.  The  distinction  from  which  the  special  in- 
spiration of  the  apostles  emerges  is  not  a  distinction  between 
genuine  inspiration  and  spurious,  nor  between  two  different 
kinds  of  inspiration,  nor  primarily  between  different  degrees 
of  inspiration  as  such :  it  is  rather  a  distinction  between  dif- 
ferent kinds,  degrees,  and  products  of  inspiration  in  different 
charisms,  which  are  different  on  the  ground  of  the  divine  wis- 
dom and  grace,  on  the  conditions  furnished  by  different  individ- 
uals, and  for  the  one  final  purpose  of  building  up  the  Christian 
Church. 

Without  discussing  the  phenomenon  described.  Acts  ii.  6-18, 
—  which  is  manifestly  regarded  as  an  actual  speaking  in  for- 
eign tongues,  and  therefore  quite  different  ^  from  the  yXwo-o-ats 
XaXtty  spoken  of  1  Cor.  xii.  and  xiv.,  —  it  is  only  necessary  to 
notice  the  general  relations  to  our  subject  of  this  distribution 
of  the  spiritual  gift  of  tongues.    The  later  form  of  the  gift  was 

1  Different,  that  is,  at  least,  from  the  point  of  view  held  by  Luke  in  his  nana- 
tire.  What  was,  however,  the  extent  of  their  real  similarity,  is  another  inquiry. 
(See  Meyer  on  1  Cor.  xii.) 
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the  more  permanent,  and  corresponds  more  closely  to  the  prom- 
ise of  Christ  recorded  in  the  appended  close  of  Mark  zvi.  17 
(yXuKTo-aiq  XoAi/crovo-tv  Kaivais}.  In  this  gift  the  prophecy  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  regarded  as  fulfilled  (see  Isa.  xxviii.  11,  and 
compare  1  Cor.  xiv.  21).  The  Holy  Spirit  has  created  for  him- 
self in  all  the  disciples  of  Jesus  a  new  organ  of  utterance.  The 
conditioning  element  of  individuality  is  not,  however,  left  un- 
considered by  this  endowment  of  the  divine  Spirit.  The  use 
of  the  singula!*  yXuxrcry,  and  its  interchange  with  the  plural  yA«r- 
<rats  in  1  Cor.  xiv.,  show  that  the  distribution  of  this  one  gift 
was  made  according  to  individual  peculiarities.  The  yen;  ykwra-^v 
of  1  Cor.  xii.  10,  28,  of  which  irpoa-evxn  and  ^aV<>s  are  especially 
mentioned  xiv.  14  f.,  are  further  proof  of  the  same  truth.  We 
are  also  taught  (1  Cor.  xii.  4  fif.)  that  varieties  of  gifts,  varieties 
of  ministries,  varieties  of  operations,  serve  the  varied  purposes 
of  the  community ;  they  also  normally  correspond  to  the  varie- 
ties of  natural  endowment  which,  in  a  measure,  give  conditions 
to  these  gifts,  ministries,  and  operations.  The  general  rule  of 
distribution  for  this  donative  work  of  the  Spirit  is  the  profit 

of  the   community :   iKdcm^  8k  SiSorai  17  ^ovcpaxrt?  Tov  wtvfuiTO^  vpoi 

TO  avfi<t>€pov  (xii.  7).  The  Church  is  an  organism  of  various 
organs,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  one  Spirit  moves,  and  each 
organ  of  which  it  energizes  for  the  health,  development,  and 
eflBciency  of  the  whole. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  the  same  fundamental  law,  that  the 
inspiration  which  constitutes  the  call,  endowment,  and  guidance 
of  the  apostolic  office  is  to  be  construed.  When  all  the  cha- 
risms  are  bestowed  (<p  fi^Vj  aXXw  Sc  and  ^^,  1  Cor.  xii.  8)  accord- 
ing to  divine  wisdom  and  grace,  it  follows  normally,  and  yet  by 
the  same  supernatural  working,  that  God  will  station  "  apostles  " 
in  the  Church  (Trptarw  diroaToXov?,  verse  28). 

We  find,  then,  in  this  chief  passage,  1  Cor.  xii.-xiv.,  aU  the 
essential  elements  of  apostolic  inspiration  —  except  the  selective 
act  of  Jesus  with  its  accompanying  commission — attributed  to 
the  entire  community  of  believers.  Concerning  these  essential 
elements  we  note  the  following  truths :  — 

(1)  The  donative  and  distributive  work  of  the  divine  Spirit 
has  its  ground  in  the  divine  power,  wisdom,  and  grace.  Looked 
at  from  the  side  of  divine  omnipotence,  the  charisms  are  opera- 
tions (cvcpyiy/jtara)  of  the  One  God  who  worketh  all  the  effects  in 
all  who  enjoy  the  charisms ;  but  they  are  charisms  (x^vMr/iara)  or 
dona  gratiae^  when  looked  at  as  flowing  from  the  divine  grace. 
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(2)  The  work  of  inspiration  has  its  final  purpose  in  the 
building-up  of  the  Christian  community,  and  in  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  gospel.  The  charisms  are  also  to  be  regarded  as 
iuLKwiai^  or  services,  rendered  primarily  to  the  Lord  of  the 
Church  (xii.  5),  and  secondarily  to  the  community  of  believ- 
ers, for  the  good  of  which  they  are  all  to  be  regarded  as  work- 
ing (vpoq  TO  avfi<fi€pav^  verse  7).  They  are  not,  however,  without 
reference  to  the  conversion  of  unbelievers  and  the  extensive 
growth  of  the  Church  (xiv.  22).  Moreover,  to  set  forth  the 
ethical  final  purpose  of  these  charisms  is  the  large  intent  of 
the  figures  of  speech  employed  in  these  chapters.  So  also  does 
Paul  designate  repeatedly  by  the  same  word  (Suucoyia)  that 
special  service  of  Christ  to  the  Church  which  consisted  in  his 
own  apostolic  o£Eice :  as,  e.g.,  Rom.  xi.  18 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  1,  vi.  8 ; 
1  Tim.  i.  12 ;  this  word  is  also  applied  to  the  apostolic  office 
in  general.  Acts  i.  17,  25. 

(8)  The  gifts  of  inspiration  are,  moreover,  conditioned  upon 
peculiarities  of  personal  history,  so-called  natural  fitness,  and 
previous  experience,  in  the  individuals  to  whom  they  are  dis-^ 
tributed ;  and  from  this  law,  as  well  as  the  preceding,  the  in- 
spiration of  the  apostles  is  not  exempt.  In  the  technical 
Pauline  sense  the  charisms  are  all  exceptional  and  extraordi- 
nary endowments,  eximiae  facultates^  in  which  certain  Chris- 
tians excel  their  fellow  Christians  (see  Grimm's  Lexicon). 

(4)  All  the  endowments  and  attainments,  both  mental  and 
moral,  which  belong  in  special  and  higher  degree  to  the  apos- 
tolic office  as  constituting  its  equipment,  so  to  speak,  are  rep- 
resented as  distributed  to  the  community  of  believers ;  if  we 
except  the  one  fact  of  a  personal  call  and  commission  from 
Jesus  Christ.  The  equipment  for  this  office,  so  far  as  it  con- 
sists in  inspiration,  is,  therefore,  one  which  differs  in  degree 
only  from  the  equipment  of  non-apostolic  men ;  while  the  office 
itself,  being  special  and  resting  upon  a  personal  call  from  the 
Redeemer  and  a  previous  personal  intercourse  with  him,  de- 
mands and  possesses  certain  of  these  common  charisms  in  the 
highest  degree.    However  we  classify  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,^ 

^  Whether  with  Meyer,  into  three  rigorous  divisions,  as,  (a)  charisms  which 
refer  to  intellectual  power,  (b)  charisms  which  are  conditioned  on  faith  extraordi- 
nary, and  (e)  charisms  which  refer  to  the  gift  of  tongues;  or  better  assert  with 
Alford  only  a  kind  of  loose  arrangement  **  occasioned  by  the  falling  together 
of  similar  terms;"  or  even  with  De  Wette  resign  all  attempt  at  classification. 
The  power  of  the  yarious  miraculous  signs,  such  as  charisms  of  healings,  kinds 
of  tongues,  and  in  general  the  working  of  all  kinds  of  miracles;  the  power 
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it  is  alike  clear  that  those  here  described  as  belonging  to  the 
community  of  believers  include  in  kind  all  the  spiritual  qualifi- 
cations belonging  to  the  apostolic  office  itself.  It  is  only  the 
fuller  possession  of  these  same  qualifications  which  constitutes 
the  special  endowment  of  apostles. 

The  bearing  of  the  foregoing  considerations  upon  our  view 
of  the  nature  of  the  New  Testament  is  obvious.  For  it  is  this 
donative  and  distributive  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  lays 
the  foundations  of  the  New-Testament  Scriptures.  This  work 
bestows  upon  certain  men,  specially  selected  by  Jesus,  that 
special,  though  not  essentially  peculiar,  knowledge  of  the  truth 
by  divine  revelation,  and  that  fitness  by  inspiration  to  manifest 
the  truth,  which  distinguish  the  apostolic  office.  And  it  is  the 
apostolic  office  which  gives  us  the  writings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  inspired  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  therefore, 
grow  out  of  the  inspiration  of  the  community  of  believers 
through  the  special  form  which  this  inspiration  took  in  the 
case  of  the  apostles.  The  inspiration  which  produces  Christian 
Sacred  Scripture  is  first  of  all,  and  in  its  specific  characteristics, 
a  Christian  inspiration ;  it  is  then  in  the  second  place,  and  as  a 
matter  of  degrees,  an  apostolic  inspiration.  The  divine  Spirit 
gives  the  New  Testament  to  the  Church  by  giving  to  the  entire 
body  of  believers  the  various  Christian  charisms ;  and  among 
those  endowed  with  these  charisms  stand,  first,  apostles.  Apos- 
tolic inspiration  is  for  the  sake  of  the  Christian  community :  so 
far  as  its  leading  subjective  characteristics  are  concerned,  it  is 
in  and  of  this  community.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  the 
apostolic  office  and  its  spiritual  endowment  are  ranked  by  the 
Apostle  Paul  with  the  other  Christian  spiritual  charisms  (1  Cor, 
xii.  28  f. ;  Eph.  iv.  11). 

The  foregoing  view  is  embodied  in  the  New-Testament  use 
of  the  term  irpo^rrfrrji.  The  truths,  brought  before  us  in  the 
claims  of  Old-Testament  prophecy,  are  acknowledged  in  the 

of  flnpematnral  insight  as  shown  in  prophecy,  in  the  discernment  of  merely 
alleged  from  real  operations  of  the  divine  Spirit,  and  in  the  interpretation  of 
tongues;  the  penetration  of  the  deeper  mysteries  of  Christ's  death,  resurrection, 
and  glory  (o-o^ia),  as  well  as  the  more  logical  and  speculative  unfolding  of  the 
system  of  Christian  truth  (yvM^cc),  together  with  aptness  in  discoursing  upon  the 
contents  of  such  wisdom  and  knowledge  —  are  all  provided  for  in  the  donative 
and  distributive  work  of  the  Spirit  among  the  community  of  believers.  Kot 
only  the  power,  by  the  indwelling  and  energizing  of  this  Spirit,  to  be  ayioc  and 
wcv/iAarucM  ethically  considered,  but  also  the  power  to  be  among  the  r«A«toi  as  re- 
spects the  possession  of  divine  wisdom  and  knowledge  with  their  faculties  of 
utterance)  are  not  vouchsafed  to  apostolic  men  alone. 
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application  of  this  term  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
to  the  Hebrew  prophets.  But  the  term,  as  applied  by  the  same 
writers  to  inspired  men  of  their  own  time,  carries  over  many 
of  the  ideas  of  the  Old  Testament  into  the  New.  We  have 
seen  that  under  the  ancient  economy  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  was 
to  the  holy  nation  through  selected  servants  of  Jehovah.  In 
accordance  with  this  thought,  Jesus  himself  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  prophets  (Matt.  xUi.  67;  Luke  vii.  16,  xxiv.  19). 
In  the  community  of  Christian  believers,  certain  men  are  pre- 
eminently acknowledged  as  Christian  prophets.  The  truths 
they  reveal  are  such  as  concern  the  present  ethical  management 
of  the  Christian  community  (1  Cor.  xiv.  8,  24  fif.),  and  such  as 
concern  the  future  (Acts  xi.  27  f.,  xxi.  10).  Their  names  are 
joined  by  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  (xi.  18,  xvi.  6,  xviii. 
24)  with  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament.  Prophets  and 
apostles  are  so  mentioned  together  (Luke  xi.  49 ;  1  Cor.  xii. 
28 ;  Eph.  ii.  20,  iii.  5,  and  iv.  11)  as  to  show  that  the  apostles 
were  all  also  prophets ;  they  were  thus  fitted  for  the  execution 
of  their  commission  from  Christ  by  an  endowment  whose  gen- 
eral characteristics  may  be  described  as  prophetic.  This  en- 
dowment is,  therefore,  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  other 
prophetic  men  in  both  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New. 

The  history  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament  shows  us 
that  apostolic  origin,  either  direct  or  indirect,  is  the  acknowl- 
edged basis  for  asserting  the  inspiration  and  authority  of  New- 
Testament  writings.  But  the  revelation  and  inspiration  which 
are  claimed  and  enjoyed  by  the  apostles  have  already  been  shown 
to  be  the  same  in  kind  with  those  of  all  believers.  How,  then, 
are  the  apostles  more  authorized  or  better  fitted  than  Christians 
in  general  to  make  claims  in  which  may  be  laid  the  basis  of  our 
right  to  call  the  New  Testament  pre-eminently  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture ?  In  other  words,  how  do  the  apostles  so  differ  from  their 
Christian  brethren  that  their  writings  and  teachings  can  be- 
come, for  all  time,  pillars  of  Christian  faith? 

The  answer  to  this  inquiry  must  take  account  of  two  impor- 
tant reasons  for  the  specific  and  peculiar  work  of  the  apostles. 

1.  The  apostles  had  a  special  call  and  commission  from  Jesus 
in  his  personal  selective  act  and  command ;  they  had,  moreover, 
a  special  fitness  in  their  personal  communion  with  him,  and  in 
their  intimate  knowledge  of  his  life,  death,  resurrection,  and 
doctrine.  The  significance  of  the  definite  choice  which  Jesus 
made  of  the  apostles,  and  of  the  call  which  he  issued  to  them, 
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ly  be  over-estimated.  This  choice  itself  constitutes  a 
^aranty  of  their  pre-eminent  fitness  to  be  the  foimd- 
rime  teachers  of  the  Christian  Church.  They  were 
)t  simply  in  the  same  way  of  providential  guidance 

call  in  which,  however  clarified  or  made  vivid  by 
sion,  even  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
hey  were  chosen  by  direct  personal  act  of  Christ. 

the  personal  instruction  of  Jesus  developed  their 
mess,  and  gave  to  them  such  a  preparation  for  the 

of  the  Spirit  as  no  others  in  history  could  possibly 

bring  the  inner  meaning  of  his  teaching  before  them, 
1  it  into  the  fulness  of  ite  truth,  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
sed  to  them. 

ther  must  we  take  into  account  that  intimate  knowl- 
listorical  foots  which  was  deemed  necessary  for  an 
ee  Acta  i.  21,  22,  ii.  32,  iii.  15),  and  which  hud  the 
is  work  as  a  witness  of  the  gospel,  Peter  alludes  to 
«nsable  pre-requisite  for  the  apostolic  office,  when  he 
Acts  V.  82),  "  Both  we  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  wit- 
these  things ; "  ^  and  so  do  the  promises  of  the  Re- 
sorded  John  xv.  26,  27,  and  Luke  xxiv.  48,  49.  The 
vine  and  supernatural  was  conjoined  with  the  witness 
may  call  merely  human  and  natural. 

apostles  had  a  more  abundant  endowment  of  the 
lation  and  inspiration  which  belonged  to  Christians 
.  As  "  especially  active  organs  of  the  Spirit,"  says 
>.  315),  the  apostles  are  placed  in  the  front  rank  of 
)wed  with  the  Spirit,  and  at  the  head  of  the  develop- 
the  Church.  The  charism  especially  bestowed  in 
asure  upon  them,  as  teachers  of  the  Church,  is  yiwi«, 
ght  into  the  mysteries  of  the  gospel.  This  acquisi- 
spiration,  of  deep,  pure,  and  true  knowledge,  of  ail 
jf  Christ,  was  not  simply  the  product  of  one  revela- 
as  rather  a  growth  resulting  from  the  successive  reve- 
the  years  spent  in  their  office. 
'dance  with  the  above-mentioned  view  of  their  office, 

nature  of  their  fitness  for  it,  do  the  apostles  construe 
claims.    Yet  it  is  by  the  validity  of  these  claims  that 

of  the  New-Testament  writings  must  be  tested, 
ostle  Paul  distinctly  places  himself  in  the  position  of 
ially  called  and  commissioned  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 

>  Su  quatenui  narratur  Is  the  Blgnlficance  ot  Miu  here. 
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if  the  cbarisms  distriliuted  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 
er,  received  the  contents  of  the  truth  they  taught 
more  purely  historical  than  Paul.  In  a  different 
Q  Paul  had  the  Apostle  John  eeen  the  glory  of 
□d  received  the  grace  which  was  given  him  in 
Dg  fulness  (John  i.  14,  16).     He  could  tlieiefore 

we  have  seen  and  heard  we  announce  to  you" 
-4).  The  relation,  however,  in  which  the  other 
id  to  the  Spirit  of  Christ  was  not  essentially  dif- 
:hfit  of  Paul.  They  considered  themselves,  indeed, 
sses  of  the  life,  death,   and   resurrection  of  him 

gospel  (1  Pet.  V.  1) ;  they  were  thus  esteemed  by 
leard  them  (Heb.  ii.  3).     But  as  witnesses,  al- 

spoke  that  of  which  they  had  been  historically 
hey  nevertheless  referred  these  same  contents  of 
'ardly  received  by  them,  to  the  Spirit  of  Christ  as 
The  apostolic  announcement  of  the  contents  of 
I  specified  by  Peter  (1  Pet.  i.  12)  as  made  by  the 
(vvtvfuiTt  ayufy,  like  prophecy,  the  preaching  of  the 

from  the  divine  illumining  and  impelling  power. 
es  John  regard  the  apostolic  doctrine  which  im 
received,  as  a  spiritual  unction  (1  John  ii.  27).  In 
Jaines  (i.  18),  the  word  of  truth  which  forms  the 
his  message  has  life-giving  power.     We  are  taught 

that  the  apostles  had  not  merely  witnessed,  as  nat- 
rs,  the  resurrection  of  Jesus ;  hut  through  it,  as  an 
,  and  verifying  power,  they  had  been  made  partak- 

divine  life. 

in  1  Cor.  ii,  does  the  Apostle  Paul  consider  certain 
;he  apostolic  teaching  as  a  species  of  divine  wisdom 
h  was  received  by  himself  and  the  other  apostles 
livine   work   of  revelation   in  their  hearts.     God 

things  to  apostles  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (verse  10)  ; 
iceived  this  Spirit  for  the  very  purpose  that  they 
■e  fully  understand  the  gracious  blessings  of  Mes- 
om  (verse  12),  The  origin  of  the  specifically 
ith  is  in  the  eternal  divine  wisdom.  For  this  truth 
)rimarily  only  God's  Spirit  can  know  (verse  11) : 
mong  men,  therefor^,  who  have  received  the  Spirit 
ight  by  him,  only  the  irveupiTuiw,  can  discern  such 

15).  The  limitation  of  these  particular  claims  of 
0  the  apostolic  teaching  is  ezegetically  required  by 
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the  context,  and  especially  by  the  contrast  introduced  with  the 
Kol  iyia  of  iii.  1  between  the  iryevfAarucoi^  of  whom  Paul  considers 
himself  one,  and  the  vqinoij  with  whom  his  hearers  are  classed. 
But  even  in  this  passage,  apostolic  inspiration  is  not  considered 
as  setting  the  apostles  apart  from  the  community  of  believers. 
The  possibility  that  any  believer  may  come  to  belong  to  the  so- 
caUed  rcXooc  and  vycvfiarucoi  is  plainly  admitted  (iii.  2)  in  the 
words  ovarca  yap  and  4AX'  ovSk  Irt  vw ;  while  the  title  of  "  spirit- 
ual "  ones  is  elsewhere  given  by  the  apostle  to  his  conveits  (see 
Gal.  vi.  1 ;  Phil.  iU.  15). 

It  is  the  claim  of  having  received  the  gospel  by  revelation, 
and  of  being  divinely  commissioned  and  supernaturally  quick- 
ened and  glided  in  its  teaching,  that  gives  rise  to  the  tone  of 
confidence,  and  sometimes  of  command,  which  appears  in  the 
apostolic  writings.  Such  a  tone  is  especially  to  be  distin- 
guished in  the  Epistles  of  Paul :  it  is  not  wanting,  however,  in 
the  earlier  speeches  of  Peter  (Acts  ii.  14  fif.  and  x.  84  £f.). 
frequently,  unhesitatingly,  and  even  passionately,  does  the 
great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  aver  his  confidence  in  the  abso- 
lute truth  of  the  gospel  which  he  teaches  both  in  his  speeches 
and  in  his  writings.  The  divine  origin  and  authority  of  its  con- 
tents are  such,  that  not  he  himself,  nor  even  an  apparition  from 
heaven  with  its  credible  attestation  of  a  new  commission,  is  to 
be  believed  in  contradiction  of  these  contents  (Gal.  i.  8  f.).  All 
the  teachings  of  himself  and  of  his  helpers  in  the  gospel  (^/mi9), 
as  well  as  of  the  other  chief  apostles  (ol  &>icoiWc9  arvXM  cW),  and 
even  of  the  highest  created  messenger  of  Jehovah,  are  to  be 
tested,  and  rejected  if  not  conformable  to  the  truth  of  Christ, 
on  an  appeal  to  the  enlightened  Christian  consciousness.  That 
special  form  of  the  truth  of  Christ,  which  this  apostle  desig- 
nates as  "  my  gospel "  (cvayycXtov  fuw,  Rom.  xvi.  25),  or,  by  asso- 
ciating himself  with  others  of  the  same  view,  as  ^^  our  gospel  *' 
(€varfy€kbov  i7fuor,  1  Thess.  i.  5),  is  a  divine  truth  which  his  con- 
verts can  implicitly  trust  (2  Thess^  ii.  18) ;  in  it  they  are  to 
stand  firm,  whether  they  have  learned  its  truth  by  oral  preach- 
ing or  by  letter  (2  Thess.  ii.  16).  Out  of  this  central  persua- 
sion of  the  truth  of  the  gospel  come  the  tones  of  confidence 
with  which  Paul  administers  the  affairs  of  the  churches  in  the 
use  of  authority,  as  well  as  of  advice,  appeal,  exhortation,  and 
eniareaty.  We  note,  however,  a  descending  scale  in  the  tones 
of  confidenpe  as  the  matters  treated  of  become  less  intimately 
related  to  the  central  truths  of  redemption^ 
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bove  remark  introduces  us  to  the  followiDg  impor- 
:  To  what  contenta  of  the  New-Testament  writingB 
3  of  the  apostles,  as  already  defined,  either  directlj 

apply  ? 
ew  Testament  we  frequently  find  the  gospel,  as 

the  apostles,  declared  to  be  the  word  of  God,  and 
lerefore,  with  absolute  authority  and  life-giving 
such  it  is  able  to  save  the  soul  (Jas.  i.  21).  The 
Paul  had  brought  to  the  Thessalonians  they  justly 

having  the  authority  of  a  message  from  God  (1 
).  This  figurative  treatment  of  the  oral  gospel  as 
rsonal  potency  reminds  us  of  the  Old-Testament 
:  word  of  Jehovah.  The  ascriptions  of  quality 
3  "  word  of  God  "  are  a  witness  to  the  belief  that 
I  of  the  gospel,  whether  as  spoken  or  written,  are 
elation  through  inspired  media  for  the  purposes  of 
religious  life  and  culture.  It  is  only  these  claims 
.  of  God  in  the  contents  of  the  gospel  as  preached 
les,  which  can  be  transferred  to  the  writings  of  the 
lent.  As  said  Luther,  "The  Word  is  an  eternal 
r.  For,  although  the  voice  or  speech  vanishes,  yet 
13  the  kernel,  the  understanding,  the  truth,  thus 
IS  it  were  into  the  voice." 

1  of  God  which  is  taught  on  apostolic  authority 
ise  doctrines,  facts,  and  institutions  which  consti- 
it  portions  of  the  system  of  Christian  truth,  —  the 
[tents  of  faith.  These  contents  are,  however,  cou- 
T  different  determining  ideas  by  the  four  pillars  of 
hristian  Church,  and  of  its  sacred  writings.  The 
t  of  teaching  by  the  Apostle  John  is  the  life  in 

;  by  Paul  the  same  subject  is  conceived  rather  in 
B  and  negative  aspects  as  salvation  (^TioTrjpia)  ;  while 
n  is  looked  upon  by  Peter  as  the  goal  of  faith,  and 

an  attainment  of  ethical  deliverance.     According 

the  essential  elements  of  the  common  apostolic 
the  following :  (1)  The  pei-son  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
2)  The  salvation  and  life  which  he  has  established 
I  to  the  ruin  of  sin  in  the  world ;  and  more  particu- 
this  head  of  doctrine,  (a)  the  fulfilling  of  the  old 
lich  is  contained  in  this  salvation  and  life,  (6)  the 
I  in  this  salvation  and  life  by  faith  in  Jeans  Christ, 

1  Iheologie  dei  Neuen  TeatameateB,  pp.  3SS  It 
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throngli  a  new  birth  from  God,  (<?)  the  communion  of  believers 
in  love,  and  (rf)  the  perfecting  of  salvation  by  the  completed 
revelation  of  Christ. 

The  further  inquiry  touching  the  extent  of  the  New-Testa- 
ment writings  to  which  the  claims  of  apostolic  authority  and 
inspiration  may  be  applied,  is  a  twofold  inquiry.  This  inquiry 
has  respect,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  apostolic  authorship  of  the 
writings,  either  at  first  hand,  or  through  the  influence  of  apos- 
tolic teaching  and  fellowship  upon  non-apostolic  men.  For 
only  so  far  as  these  writings  are  of  apostolic  origin,  either 
direct  or  indirect,  can  they  claim  to  have  the  qualities  which 
are  the  results  of  apostolic  authority  and  inspiration.  We 
fiimply  note  in  this  connection,  then,  the  decisive  importance  of 
an  historical  and  critical  inquiry  into  the  authorship  of  the 
separate  books,  and  into  the  nature  of  the  Canon,  in  its  effect 
upon  the  claims  of  the  New  Testament  to  a  place  in  Sacred 
Scripture.  It  may  happen,  however,  that  certain  writings  in 
Sacred  Scripture  will  have  to  rest  their  claims  to  their  position 
simply  upon  the  basis  of  Christian  inspiration,  as  distinguished 
from  the  special  commission  and  preparation  of  the  apostles. 

The  second  part  of  the  inquiiy  has  reference,  however,  not 
to  entire  books  as  canonical  or  uncanonical,  but  to  portions  and 
subdivisions  of  single  writings ,  or  rather  to  certain  kinds  and 
distinctions  of  contents  which  belong  to  all  the  writings* 

The  marked  correspondence  which  has  already  been  shown 
between  the  promises  made  by  Christ  to  the  apostles,  and  the 
claims  made  by  the  apostles  themselves,  affords  a  hint  as  to 
the  answer  to  the  second  inquiry.  The  claims  of  the  apostles 
have  reference  to  the  same  extent  of  contents  to  which  the 
promise  of  the  Redeemer  —  to  trvfvfjua  t^s  a\rf$€ia^  68if)r^o-€t  v/iSs  c& 
Ttfy  akrfittaof  iraxrav — also  applies.  The  argument  for  our  last 
statement  lies,  in  part,  in  our  past  examination  of  the  promises 
and  of  the  corresponding  apostolic  claims.  To  this  argument 
it  is  of  no  avail  to  object,  that  the  inquirer  cannot  accurately 
or  safely  distinguish,  in  one  body  of  Sacred  Scriptures,  between 
infallible  contents  given  by  inspiration  and  other  contents  not 
so  given,  or  between  contents  of  absolute  truth  and  an  imperfect 
form  of  conveying  such  contents.  To  all  such  objections  the 
reply  must  ever  remain,  We  are  bidden  and  bound  to  make 
these  distinctions  by  the  very  claims  of  the  New  Testament 
itself.  To  make  them  may,  indeed,  be  no  easy  matter  i  as  it 
is  certainly  not  a  matter  to  be  rashly  undertaken,  or  managed 
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an  appeal  to  the  vagaries  of  individual  judgment, 
n  distinctions  are  forced  upon  ua  by  the  phenomena 
w  Testament,  as  well  as  embodied  in  its  very  claima. 
:  words  of  a  little  book  now  nearly  two  centuries  old, 
ise  "vindication"  of  the  inspiration  and  authority  of 
is,  on  the  whole,  much  more  reasonable  and  con- 
an  that  of  many  more  pretentious  subsequent  works, 
r  say  with  Lowth,*  "  Surely  men  may  distinguish,  if 
le,  the  mysteries  of  faith  and  the  rules  of  practice, 
ke  and  parchments,  or  a  journey  to  Corinth."  The 
sertion  may  at  once  be  ventured,  that  imperfections 
r,  mistakes  in  fact,  impression,  or  opinion,  errors  in 
OH  matters  of  practical  utility  or  as  to  the  future  of 
I  even  as  to  ethical  and  religious  views,  —  so  far  as 
re  not  contents  of  that  truth  with  reference  to  which 
lie  claims  are  made,  — do  not  destroy,  or  essentially 
le  apostolic  claims. 

iug  into  detail  the  distinctions  just  alluded  to,  three 
contents  of  the  New-Testament  writings  have  to  be 
I  account.  There  are.  first,  those  fundamental  facts 
nes  which  are  plainly  taught  in  the  writings  as  neces- 
ints  of  the  truth  of  Christ.  Of.  such  facts  and  doo- 
rief  summary  has  already  been  given:  upon  them  - 
lay  the  stress  of  emphasis  in  defining  the  doctrine 
in  Sacred  Scripture,  for  upon  them  this   Scripture 

all  the  stress  of  its  own  emphasis  in  asserting  its 
IS.  There  are,  second,  such  alleged  facts  of  histori- 
ological,  or  scientific  kind,  and  such  opinions  on  sub- 
distinctively  ethical  or  religious,  as  obviously  do  not 
verity  of  those  facta  and  doctrines  which  belong  to 
ass.     Such  matters  cannot,  in  any  sense,  fitly  be  said 

to  the  contents  of  faith.  And,  third,  there  are  the 
L  fact,  and  the  inferences  and  derived  views  of  doc- 
cb  lie  between  the  first  two  classes.  The  contents 
rd  class  may  thus  be  said  to  occupy  middle  ground  ; 
rliile  we  can  by  no  means  examine  them  with  that 
ve  indifference  to  the  deobions  of  criticism  which 
rily  to  contents  of  the  second  class,  neither  can  we 
their  trustworthiness  the  same  importance  which  is 
e  contents  of  the  first  class.    As  to  the  contents  of 
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the  third  class,  both  the  verdict  of  criticism  and  the  judgment 
of  Christian  consciousness  may  oftentimes  be  much  in  doubt. 

In  order  to  present  more  clearly  the  nature  of  the  distinc- 
tions, in  making  which  the  contents  of  the  New  Testament 
divide  themselves  into  these  three  classes,  —  viz.,  (1)  the  obvi- 
ously indispensable,  (2)  the  apparently  unimportant,  and  (8) 
the  important  but  not  obviously  indispensable,  •■—  the  following 
characteristic  differences  must  be  observed :  — 

1,  The  three  classes  differ  in  their  relations  to  the  contents  of 
Christian  faith.  The  first  class  comprises  the  fundamental  ele- 
ments of  the  Christian  faith.  To  receive  them  is  to  receive  also 
the  claims  of  the  apostles  to  a  commission  for  teacliing  them 
authoritatively  by  revelation  of  Christ  and  in  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  To  reject  them  is  to  reject  the  Christian  system 
of  ^ith.  The  second  class  comprises  those  contents  of  the 
New  Testament  into  the  verity  of  which  the  inquiry  is  one  of 
criticism  merely,  and  has  no  manifest  bearing  whatever  on  this 
system  of  Christian  faith.  The  third  class  comprises  those 
contents  about  the  relations  of  which  to  the  system  of  faith 
there  may  be  reasonable  debate  among  inquirers  alike  accepting 
this  system ;  and  concerning  the  adoption  of  which  into  the 
contents  of  faith  there  is  needed  inquiry,  both  critical  and  also 
loyal  to  the  truth  of  Christ. 

2.  The  three  classes  differ  as  to  the  amount  of  evidence  at 
their  command.  The  contents  of  the  first  class  command  all 
the  evidences  of  Sacred  Scripture  as  tested  by  critical  inquiry 
and  as  approved  by  the  Christian  consciousness.  The  contents 
of  the  second  class  can  at  most  only  command  such  probable 
evidence,  favorable  or  unfavorable,  as  belongs  to  an  ordinary 
historical  inquiry  or  judgment  on  matters  of  opinion.  The 
contents  of  the  third  class  have,  in  the  minds  of  different  in- 
vestigators, alike  critical  and  yet  loyal  to  the  truth  of  Christ, 
diffei-ent  estimates  of  the  weight  of  their  evidence,  8is  well  as 
different  resulting  conclusions  respecting  their  credibility  and 
authority. 

8.  The  three  classes  differ  in  the  importance  of  the  conclu- 
sions which  are  reached  respecting  them.  This  statement  fol- 
lows directly  from  the  two  foregoing.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
less  toilsome,  and  to  some  minds  doubtless  more  satisfactory 
in  laying  the  foundations  of  faith,  if  it  were  possible  to  apply 
to  every  word  and  syllable,  or  at  least  to  every  verse,  chapter, 
and  book,  of  the  New  Testament,  with  eveiy  statement  of  fact 
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id  opinion,  the  eame  inflexible  rule  of  uncritical  ac- 
or  if  we  could  ascribe  to  all  parb)  the  same  undoubted 
of  divine  origin  and  authority,  and  the  same  charao- 
utterance  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  facts,  however, 
the  claims  of  the  New-Testament  writers,  do  not 
;hi3.  The  same  Spirit  who  gave  the  New  Testament 
istian  .Church  has  made  it  necessary  for  the  Church 
istiuctions  in  its  contents. 

:hree  classes  differ  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
lally  put  forth  for  them  by  the  writers  of  the  New 
For  the  conteuta  of  the  first  class,  the  claims  to 
gin,  authority,  and  inspired  utterance,  are  high,  ex- 
unequivocal.  For  the  contents  of  the  second  class, 
appearance  of  any  similar  claims.  For  the  contents 
d  class,  there  is  either  no  appearance  of  any  similar 
ilse  a  statement  or  suggestion  of  modified  and  lower 

aine,  then,  in  the  light  of  the  necessary  distinctioue, 
.tents  of  the  New  Testament  belonging  to  the  iseeond 
of  these  classes,  together  with  the  expressed  or  im- 
s  which  accompany  them.  The  lofty  and  indubitable 
le  foi  the  contents  of  the  first  class  have  already  been 
as  well  as  the  extent  of  such  contents  somewhat 
ined. 

t  portions,  although  by  no  means  relatively  con- 
of  the   New-Testament   writings   plainly  belong  to 

class  of  contents.     The  salutations  of  Paul  display. 

Christian  brotherly  love.  His  directions  as  to  the 
lis  own  temporal  affairs  (2  Tim.  iv.  IS ;  Philem.  22), 
Y  directions  as  to  the  affairs  of  others  (1  Tim.  v. 
rangements  for  friendly  int€rcourse  in  the  work  of 

(Eph.  vi.  21  f, ;  Tit,  iii,  12),  are  interesting  and 
revealing  the  manhood  of  an  inspired  apostle ;  but 
'  such  portions  of  Scripture  as  results  of  revelation 
ion,  is  to  foist  oa  them  a  claim  which  is  entirely 
them.  Minor  alleged  mistakes  of  memory  and  in- 
n  details  of  history,  such  as  are  found  in  the  speech 
,  and  frequently  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  have  no 

the  claims  of  apostolic  inspiration.  Nor  are  such 
eted  by  the  recorded  erj'ors  in  judgment  regarding 
ture  made  by  St.  Paul.  If  he  promises  (Rom.  xv. 
;  Rome  by  the  way  in  an  expected  journey  to  Spain, 
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or  records  (1  Cor.  xvi.  7  and  2  Cor.  i.  16)  his  purpose  to  pass 
through  Corinth  either  when  going  to  or  returning  from  Mace- 
donia^ or  both,  and  then  changes  the  purpose,  or  is  prevented 
from  its  accomplishment;  the  record  of  these  intentions  is  no 
more  to  be  pronounced  inspired  than  the  fact  of  their  change 
interpreted  to  the  prejudice  of  the  author's  inspiration  —  unless, 
indeed,  he  is  guilty  of  that  immoral  levity  the  charge  of  which 
he  distinctly  denies  (2  Cor.  i.).  Neither  the  original  nor  the 
altered  plan  is,  to  be  sure,  formed  by  an  inspired  apostle  with 
that  disregard  of  divine  guidance  which  belongs  to  the  carnal 
heart  (icara  o-opKo,  2  Cor.  i.  17) ;  but  the  announcement  of  neither 
is,  provided  he  be  cleared  of  moral  faultiness  in  making  it,  a 
matter  for  special  divine  control.  Nor  is  it  the  sphere  for  the 
inworking  of  the  Divine  Spirit  always  to  reveal  to  an  apostle  the 
exact  truth  as  to  his  own  future,  not  even  when  his  impressions 
are  to  be  recorded  in  Sacred  Scripture.  Thus  Paul  announces 
(Acts  XX.  26)  his  probably  mistaken  confidence  that  none  of  his 
converts  would  see  his  face  again.  He  announces  elsewhere. 
other  undoubting  convictions  which  were  destined  to  turn  out 
erroneous.  He  records  also  the  changes  of  his  mind  from  expec- 
tation to  despair  of  deliverance  out  of  the  Roman  prison.  Apos- 
tolic conjecture  as  to  individual  destiny,  even  when  recorded 
ill  Sacred  Scripture,  may  manifest  the  same  dependence  upon 
human  freedom  for  its  confirmation  or  disappointment  which 
was  left  to  many  of  the  predictions  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  companions  of  Paul  did  not  regard  the  prediction  of  one 
acknowledged  by  themselves  as  a  prophet,  even  when  made 
with  a  "  Thus  saith  the  Holy  Ghost,"  as  debarring  them  from 
the  right  of  taking  measures  to  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  this 
very  prediction.     (See  Acts  xxi.  10  flf.) 

The  remarkable,  but  perfectly  human,  vacillations  of  mem- 
ory which  the  apostle  not  only  experiences,  but  also  records  in 
Sacred  Scripture  (1  Cor.  i.  14  ff.),  do  not  prejudice  his  claims 
to  inspiration.  Thus  he  recollects,  first,  that  he  baptized  at  Cor- 
inth only  Crispus  and  Gains;  then,  perhaps  reminded  by  Ste- 
phanas at  his  elbow,  recollects  also  the  household  of  Stephanas ; 
and  finally,  lest  he  might  be  mistaken  in  even  this  corrected 
restriction,  declares  that  he  does  not  remember  whether  he  did 
not  baptize  others  also.  The  contents  of  memory  and  of  Sacred 
Scripture  alike  lie,  in  this  case,  outside  of  the  dlairas  of  inspi- 
ration. The  slip  of  memory  by  which  he  writes  (1  Cor.  x.  8) 
the  number  23,000  for  24,000  is  scarcely  to  be  ascribed  to  in- 
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spiration.  Surely  the  mind  of  an  apostle  might  waver  upon 
such  mattei*s  wkhout  being  supernaturally  aided,  and  also  with- 
out prejudicing  its  divine  enlightenment  upon  all  matters  i^ 
eluded  in  the  promise  of  Christ. 

Contents  of  the  second  class  are  foimd  abundantly  in  the 
minor  historical  discrepancies  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  The 
extent  of  such  contents  is,  however,  relatively  much  more  re- 
stricted in  the  New  Testament  than  the  Old.  The  writings  of 
apostolic  origin,  direct  and  indirect,  are  quite  strictly  confined 
to  dealing  with  the  contents  of  faith.  The  extent  of  contents 
covered  by  the  claims  of  apostolic  inspiration  in  the  New 
Testament  is,  then,  relatively  much  greater  than  that  covered 
by  the  claims  of  prophetic  inspiration  in  the  Old. 

Of  the  application  of  the  apostolic  claims  to  the  third  class 
of  contents  in  the  New-Testament  writings,  it  is  often  difficult 
to  speak  with  confidence.  On  the  line  between  the  second  and 
third  classes  we  may  consider  as  situated  such  passages  as  2 
Cor.  xi.  Of  the  contents  of  this  passage  the  author  himself 
declares :  ^'  What  I  am  saying,  I  am  saying  not  after  the  mind 
of  the  Lord,  but  as  it  were  in  folly  (verses  17,  21),  and  even 
speaking  as  one  out  of  his  senses  (23),  and  after  the  manner 
of  the  flesh  (18)."  We  most  gratefully  receive  the  biographical 
notices  of  this  noble  servant  of  Christ  thus  providentially  pre- 
served; we  sympathize  most  heartily  with  his  attempt  to  vindi- 
cate the  dignity  and  efficiency  of  his  labors  in  the  gospel,  and 
admire  the  splendid  record  of  services  here  made.  But  we  can 
scarcely  contradict  his  own  distinct  disclaimer  of  the  quality 
of  theopneusty,  in  the  stricter  sense,  for  these  words.  Gladly 
would  we  bear  with  our  admirable  apostle,  were  his  boastings 
more  lofty  and  lengthy,  since  they  are  well-founded  and  well- 
meant,  and  since  Providence  has  borne  with  them  in  Sacred 
Scripture.  But  what  profit  is  it  to  them,  or  to  our  doctrine, 
to  deny  the  very  clear  distinction,  as  to  origin  and  authority, 
between  such  writings  and  the  written  declaration  of  God's 
condescension  in  Christ  ?  For,  although  we  heartily  accept  the 
testimony  of  the  apostle,  that  he  is  on  this  occasion,  as  habitu- 
ally elsewhere,  speaking  like  one  who  has  the  truth  of  Christ 
in  him  (verse  10),  and  can  therefore  use  no  unchristian  guile ; 
and  although  we  understand  his  statement,  that  he  is  here 
indulging  the  impulses  of  that  part  of  human  nature  which  is 
sensuous,  psychically  limited,  and  opposed  to  the  Divine  Spirit 
(verse  18),  as  only  ironically  concessive :  nevertheless  we  caa- 
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(Meyer).  On  the  basis  of  this  word,  as  it  is  found  recorded 
(Matt.  V.  81  f.,  and  xix.  3-9),  the  command  of  the  Lord  to 
the  Corinthians  is  contrasted  with  the  judgment  for  them  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  (vii.  12,  26).  (2)  The  truth,  from  its  source  in 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  is  the  subject  of  express  commandment : 
disobedience  to  this  is  disloyalty  to  Christ.  The  supposed 
truth  coming  from  the  inspii'ed  judgment  of  the  apostle  is  a 
matter  of  concession,  recommendation,  or  even  of  command  on 
apostolic  authority.  Therefore  the  manner  of  declaring  the 
word  of  the  Lord  differs  from  the  manner  of  announcing  the 
judgment  of  the  inspired  apostle.^ 

(3)  The  differences  of  source  and  manner  in  the  two  declara- 
tions of  doctrine  indicate  the  difference  of  relation  to  the  con- 
tents of  faith.  What  the  Lord  has  taught,  whether  as  knowl- 
edge of  the  mysteries  of  salvation,  or  as  ethical  principles  for 
the  control  of  the  practical  life,  belongs  to  the  necessary  con- 
tents of  faith  j  it  cannot  be  doubted  or  abrogated.  For  the 
denial  of  the  objective  word  of  Christ  upon  the  truths  of  re- 
demption and  the  redeemed  life,  in  any  portion  or  application 
of  it,  involves  an  unchristian  attitude  toward  the  Lord  himself. 
Inspired  apostles,  when  teaching  the  truths  which  they  receive 
from  the  words  of  the  Lord,  and  which  are  disclosed  within 
them  by  revelation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  taught  by  them 
under  the  special  divine  impetus  and  afiSatus,  speak  and  write 
as  the  Lord  himself.  But  when  giving  judgment  and  making 
inferences,  they,  although  not  without  inspiration,  do  not  have 
the  same  claim  to  certainty  and  infallibility  for  the  contents  of 
their  teaching  as  when  declaring  the  truth  of  Christ. 

We  do  not,  then,  impair  the  apostolic  claims  to  inspiration, 
or  remove  any  thing  from  the  basis  of  Sacred  Scripture,  when 
we  discover  that  these  judgments  of  Paul  in  1  Cor.  vii.  bear 
unmistakable  signs  of  being,  in  several  respects,  of  a  purely 
human  kind.  We  distinguish,  then,  in  this  one  passage :  (a) 
certain  unequivocal  declarations  of  the  mind  of  Christ  once  de- 
livered for  the  perpetual  guidance  of  the  Church ;  (6)  certain 
wise  teachings  of  an  inspired  apostle,  the  acceptance  of  which 
was  ethically  best  for  those  to  whom  he  wrote ;  and  (c)  certain 
erroneous  opinions,  the  rejection  of  the  practical  application  of 
which  was  best  for  the  same  persons.  Among  these  last  may 
we  class  the  opinions  and  preferences  expressed  in  verses  1,  7, 

1  See  verses  6,  R,  9.  10.  12,  14,  —  where,  with  ivti  apa,  the  apostle  argues  his 
judgmenti  aud  also  with  the  question  of  verse  16,  —  25,  35,  3S,  40. 
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discerned  in  the  Old  Testament  from  the  erroneous  views  which 
they  had  upon  matters  of  criticism,  often  cuts  very  deep.  The 
apostles  did  not  pay  the  same  regard  to  limits  in  interpretation, 
to  accuracy  of  definition  and  care  in  research,  which  are  de- 
manded of  us.  This  fact  is  due  to  their  historical  position  and 
to  the  nature  of  their  work.  It  does  not,  however,  invalidate, 
it  rather  magnifies,  the  significance  of  their  claims  to  divine 
insight  into  the  substantial  truth  of  the  Hebrew  Spriptures,  in 
its  witness  to,  and  connections  with,  the  truth  of  the  gospel. 
Their  fallible  impressions  as  to  critical  questions  are  matters 
of  human  inheritance :  their  insight  into  the  one  great  truth, 
with  its  varied  forms  of  manifestation,  is  a  matter  of  divine 
gift.  They  claim  the  divine  gift :  we  cannot  altogether  disclaim 
the  fallibility  of  the  impressions. 

The  inquiry  into  the  extent  of  the  New  Testament  which  is 
covered  by  the  apostolic  claims  to  revelation  and  inspiration 
leads  us,  then,  to  distinguish  several  classes  of  contents.  To 
two  of  these  classes  the  claims  apply,  either  with  entire  and 
strictest  cogency,  or  only  with  secondary  and  derived  force. 
To  that  class,  however,  whose  relations  to  the  contents  of 
Christian  faith  are  most  remote,  we  can  discover  no  intention 
at  all  that  these  claims  should  apply.  / 

To  further  objections  against  the  foregoing  distinctions  we 
may  propose  this  inquiry:  When  we  are  providentially  com- 
pelled in  our  use  of  all  Sacred  Scripture,  and  in  our  estimate 
of  its  nature,  to  make  so  many  other  distinctions,  why  not 
make  these  also  ?  If  we  distinguish,  by  acts  of  judgment  and 
means  of  research,  between  canonical  and  uncanonical  books, 
between  genuine  and  spurious  texts,  between  true  and  false 
interpretations  and  applications,  why  may  we  not  distinguish 
between  essential  contents  of  faith  and  contents  only  remotely 
connected  with  the  system  of  faith,  or  between  elements  of 
absolute  divine  truth  and  other  elements  of  human  weakness 
and  error  ? 

Besides  the  claims  which  the  New-Testament  writers  make 
as  to  contents  of  truth,  certain  other  claims  must  be  examined 
which  apply  more  directly  to  the  form  of  uttering  these  con- 
tents. . 

The  use  of  the  words  "^y]  and  I^/jm,  and  of  the  other  cognate 
words  and  terms  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  New,  forms 
in  itself  no  sure  basis  for  any  theory  of  verbal  inspiration,  9ug^ 
gcBtio  verborunti  or  even  divine  guidance  in  verbal  forms.    These 
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words  and  terms  in  Scripture  have  that  concrete  significance 
which  requires  that  the  attributes  ascribed  to  them  should  be 
understood  as  belonging  to  the  contents  of  truth  which  they 
hold.  Of  this  statement  we  have  already  had  sufficient  proof, 
especially  in  the  chapter  on  Prophetism.  But  the  remarkable 
phenomena  of  the  language  of  Sacred  Scripture,  as  well  as  cer- 
tain special  claims  made  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 
require  further  recognition.  The  phenomena  of  language  will 
be  examined  in  their  place.  The  claims  of  the  apostolic  writers 
to  a  certain  inspiration  in  the  expression  of  truth  are  not 
numerous,  but  they  are  decisive. 

In  a  measure  at  least  —  so  we  are  informed  —  the  word9  of 
apostolic  teaching,  as  well  as  the  truth  they  convey,  are  in* 
spired*  Not  only  is  the  reception  of  the  contents  of  Christian 
truth,  the  frwfM.  and  y^ikrts  of  the  gospel,  declared  (1  Cor.  xii. 
8)  to  be  the  subject  of  inspiration,  but  also  the  utterance  of 
this  truth,  the  Aoyos  o-o^tas  and  the  Xoyos  yiwews.  All  these 
charisms,  however,  are  represented  as  distributed  to  the  com- 
munity of  believers.  In  this  very  passage,  inspired  speech  in 
declaring  the  contents  of  the  gospel,  even  in  its  highest-known 
degrees,  is  attributed  to  the  community  of  believers.  Such 
verbal  inspiration  is  the  charism  of  skill  in  choosing  the  forms 
of  utterance  in  which  to  present  the  truth  of  Christ.  It  be- 
longed to  Stephen,  Apollos,  and  many  others  besides  the  apos- 
tles ;  yet  it  belonged  in  unusual  degree  to  the  apostles  as  a  part 
of  their  necessary  endowment  for  tbeir  special  work. 

As  containing  a  definite  claim  to  divine  inspiration  for  the 
forms  of  speech  in  which  the  contents  of  truth  taught  by  the 
apostles  were  uttered,  1  Cor.  ii.  is  the  hcvA  classicus :  to  such 
an  extent,  indeed,  is  this  true,  that  the  passage  has  been  made 
almost  the  sole  basis  for  a  distinctive  theory  of  inspiration.^ 
In  this  passage  Paul,  according  to  his  custom,  bases  his  claim  to 
authority  for  the  apostolic  teaching  upon  the  fact  that  its  con- 
tents of  truth  have  been  revealed  within  the  apostles  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  (verse  12).  The  apostles  have  within  them  "the 
intent  and  disposition  of  Christ"  (Alford);  or  rather,  they  are 
possessors  of  the  intelligence  of  Christ,  whose  immanency  is 
such  that  "  their  voGs  is  no  different  spiritual  faculty  from  the 
vans  XpuTTov^^  (Meyer).  Such  knowledge  it  is  not  possible  to 
receive  through  the  avenues  of  the  senses  (verse  9) ;  nor  can  it 

1  See  AtweU's  PaaUne  Theory  of  the  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scriptjire,  London, 
1S78. 
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be  possessed  at  all  by  the  man  who  is  governed  by  senses,  appe- 
tites, and  sensuous  desires.  Indeed,  no  uninspired  man  can 
have  this  knowledge  (verse  14) ,  since  both  its  source  and  its 
object  are  in  the  recesses  of  the  being  of  God,  who  reveals  it 
only  to  the  "  spiritual "  (wvevfiariKot)  by  his  Holy  Spirit  (verse 
10).  Among  such  "spiritual"  ones  does  the  Apostle  Paul 
reckon  himself  to  be  numbered.  This  knowledge,  thus  derived 
by  revelation,  has  its  appropriate  forms  of  speech,  which  are 
both  negatively  and  positively  designated.  Negatively  desig- 
nated, they  are  in  contrast  with  the  excessive  show  of  rhetoric 
and  logic  with  which  the  teachers  of  human  philosophy  per- 
suade their  pupils  to  their  views  (verses  1,  4).  Positively 
designated,  they  are  marked  by  that  pre-eminent  adaptation  of 
the  forms  of  speech  to  the  contents  of  knowledge,  which  Paul 
and  the  other  apostles  were  wont  to  exhibit  (ii.  13).  Spiritual 
forms  of  speech  were  fitted  by  these  speakers  and  writers  to 
spiritual  contents  of  truth.  Nor  were  those  simple  and  unpre- 
tentious forms  of  speech  in  which  the  apostles  presented  to 
their  hearers  the  riches  of  divine  grace  in  Christ,  themselves 
a  rhetorical  invention  of  the  speakers.  The  speakers  were 
taught  to  use  such  forms  of  speech  by  the  same  Holy  Spirit 
who  revealed  to  them  the  contents  of  truth  (verse  13).  This 
claim  of  inspiration,  in  adapting  the  language  to  the  contents 
of  truth,  corresponds  not  only  to  the  first  impression  made 
upon  us  by  reading  the  apostolic  speeches  and  epistles,  but  also 
to  the  deeper  and  more  intelligent  conviction  which  is  reached 
through  critical  investigation  of  the  verbal  characteristics  of 
the  New  Testament. 

The  above  claim  is  not,  however,  the  claim  to  a  divine  and 
infallible  8uggestio  verborum  which  covers  the  entire  contents  of 
the  New  Testament.  In  general,  the  apostles  seem  to  have  laid 
no  stress  upon  the  precise  words  of  either  their  oral  or  written 
teaching.  The  phenomena  of  their  language,  as  well  as  their 
free  handling  of  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament,  prove  our 
statement  true.  From  such  a  theory  of  verbal  inspiration, 
moreover,  we  are  excluded  by  those  limitations  of  the  claim 
which  are  implied  in  this  very  passage.  For,  first  of  all,  the 
claim  is  one  which  may  be  made  by  any  Christian  who  has 
attained  a  certain  rank  (that  of  a  wvcvfiariKos^  in  the  things  of 
Christ.  All  such  believers  speak  a  substantially  similar  lan- 
guage, in  which  the  spiritual  forms  of  utterance  are  adapted 
to  the  spiritual  truths  uttered.    Moreover,  this  claim  is  here 
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limited  to  the  subject  in  hand,  which  is  designated  as  the  mys- 
teries of  the  blessings  of  Messiah's  kingdom.  The  speakers  are 
also  represented  as  really  using  such  spiritual  forms  of  speech  as 
their  own ;  though  in  respect  to  the  differences  which  separate 
them  from  the  embellishments  of  rhetorical  artifice,  and  so  make 
them  worthy  of  the  name  spiritual,  such  forms  of  speech  are 
also  of  divine  origin.  This  ascription  of  divine  origin  to  the 
spiritual  language  of  the  New  Testament  does  not  exclude 
the  historic  processes  which  have  formed  this  language :  it  rather 
includes  them.  Nor  does  it  exclude  the  personal  preparation 
of  their  speech  which  the  apostles  made  by  reflection,  nor 
their  personal  peculiarities  in  the  use  of  this  divinely  taught 
form  of  utterance.^ 

Especially  must  we  insist  upon  the  truth  that  the  inspired 
characteristics  of  apostolic  forms  of  speech  are  primarily  ethi- 
cal characteristics ,  they  are  those  characteristics  by  virtue  of 
which  the  speech  is  called  spiritual.  The  claim  of  inspiration 
in  expression  has,  then,  no  relation  whatever  to  other  portions 
of  New-Testament  writings  than  those  the  contents  of  which 
are  distinctively  spiritual.  In  accordance  with  this  view  we 
find  Paul  (Eph.  vi.  19)  asking  prayer  that  the  morally  right 
kind  of  utterance  might  be  divinely  bestowed  upon  him  for 
fitly  making  known  the  mysteries  of  the  gospel. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Old  Testament,  so  in  that  of  the  New, 
we  find  little  said  by  the  authors  as  to  the  characteristics  of 
their  work  in  writing.  With  the  Hebrew  prophet,  the  im- 
mediate proclamation  of  his  message  from  Jehovah  was  most 
absorbing ;  with  the  apostles,  the  oral  preaching  of  the  gospel. 
Yet  the  inference  by  which  we  pass  from  the  claims  of  the 
apostolic  preaching  to  those  of  apostolic  writing  is  immediate 
and  complete.  The  inference  by  which  we  pass  from  apostolic 
claims,  or  from  claims  common  to  Christians  in  general,  to 
writings  adjudged  sacred  by  the  Church,  as  bearing  the  marks 
of  apostolic  influence,  or  as  being  otherwise  the  results  of 
Christian  as  distinguished  from  apostolic  inspiration,  is  more 
indirect  and  incomplete.  By  such  inferences,  however,  are 
we,  for  the  most  part,  compelled  to  transfer  these  recorded 
claims  of  the  apostles  to  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  different  claims  of  the  apostles  apply  to  all  that  written 
instruction  in  the  truth  of  Christ,  kot  iioxqv^  which  comes  from 

^  These  elements  are,  Indeed,  confessed  in  the  use  of  the  word  iiU«nXt.  (See 
Meyer's  comment  on  the  passage.) 
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at  £rst  haod.  They  are  also  indirectly  applicable 
et  similar  writing  which  has  the  impress  of  apos- 
;e,  and  according  to  the  manifest  degree  of  that 
io  much  of  these  claims  as  belongs  to  the  Christian 
a  general  may  be  applied  io  still  other  writings  of 
bament. 

ccordingly,  certain  expressions  of  confidence  in  the 
and  authority  of  apostolic  teaching  that  have  refer- 
■  to  the  writings  in  which  the  expressions  occur, 
address  in  the  Epistles  sometimes  expresses  this 
Paul  writes  as  he  preached ;  he  writes,  that  is,  as 
stle  of  Jesus  Christ  who  has  a  special  commission 
to  the  gospel  (Rom.  i.  1 ;  1  Tim.  i.  1).  Nor  is  the 
is  involved  in  the  written  title  abated  by  his  asao- 
's  with  him  in  his  formula  of  address  (2  Coi.  i.  1 ; 
:hes3.  i.  1 ;  2  Thess.  i.  1).  The  writer  of  1  Pet.  i.  1 
es  himself  an  apostle  in  the  heading  of  the  Epistle, 
3WS  his  design  to  stamp  its  contents  with  apostolic 
Certain  asseverations  of  divinely  imparted  veracity 
the  truth  of  Christ  apply  especially  to  that  truth 
1  apostolic  writings.  The  assertion  of  Paul  (Rom. 
e  speaks  the  truth  in  Christ,  and  with  a  spiritually 
conscience,  applies,  indeed,  only  to  the  following 
>f  his  self-sacrificiag  interest  iu  the  welfare  of  his 
an  example,  however,  of  his  entire  ethical  attitude 
natters  of  similar  concern.  In  the  same  Epistle 
e  ascribes  to  his  divinely  bestowed  apostolic  office 
with  which  he  had  written  portions  of  it.  Else- 
r.  xiv.  37  f.)  he  claims  for  the  contents  of  prac- 
hich  he  has  just  written  to  his  converts  the  lofty 
Dmmandment  of  the  Lord.  Upon  these  written 
,  Paul  "here  stamps  the  seal  of  apostolic  authority, 
i  seal  Chritt  must  stand  "  (Meyer).  The  Chriatiau 
which  be  lays  down  in  his  First  Epistle  to  the 
s,  he  declares  (iv.  2-8)  are  not  to  be  practically 
ce  the  source  of  their  contents  is  God,  who  has  the 
Qiand  the  law  of  duty,  and  who  has  given  his  Holy 
I  keeping  of  the  same  law.  Another  injunction  in 
!  Thess.  iii,  14)  he  enforces  by  bidding  the  church 
their  fellowship  from  those  who  disobeyed  it. 
nature  of  the  ease,  the  writings  of  the  New  Testa- 
those  of  the  Old,  find  no  recognition  iu  the  Bible 
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itself  as  Sacred  Scripture,  by  the  application  to  them  of  this 
title  in  its  technical  signification.  The  term  al  ypa<l>ai  in  2  Pet. 
iii.  16  presumably  includes  certain  writings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment which  are  here,  by  th^  very  designation,  placed  in  a 
certain  sense  upon  a  par  with  the  sacred  Hebrew  writings.^ 
They  thus  receive  recognition  as  sources  of  religious  doctrine ; 
and  this  recognition  forms  a  kind  of  anticipatory  pledge  of  the 
fuller  recognition  given  them  in  the  formation  of  the  Canon 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  writer  of  this  passage,  moreover, 
definitely  refers  to  certain  epistles  written,  according  to  the 
wisdom  given  to  him,  by  "  our  beloved  brother  Paul,"  and  co- 
ordinatoa  them  with  the  rest  of  the  Scriptures.  But  we  cannot 
answer  the  questions :  To  what  epistles  of  Paul  is  reference 
here  made  ?  and.  How  many  and  what  other  writings  of  the 
Ne,w  Testament  were  then  extant,  or  beginning  to  be  received 
as  authoritative  Scripture?  Nor  does  1  Tim.  v.  18,  where  the 
customary  phrase  4  ypa<^  Xeyct  is  followed  by  two  quotations,  — 
one  from  Deut.  xxv.  4,  and  the  other  apparently  from  Luke  x. 
7, — recognize  as  Scripture  the  Third  Gospel.  To  a  citation 
from  Scripture  the  apostle  simply  adda  the  quotation  of  a 
proverb,  which  was  used  by  Jesus  himself  because  it  expressed 
the  same  thought  as  the  citation. 

The  nature  of  that  revelation  and  inspiration  which  belonged 
to  the  apostolic  office,  and  also  the  nature  of  that  inference  by 
which  we  pass  from  apostolic  claims  to  writings  only  derived 
&om  apostles  at  second-hand,  are  illustrated  by  Acts  xv.  23  ff. 
(compare  xxi.  25  f.).  No  apostolic  ordinance  could  have  been 
more  binding  for  a  time  than  the  epistle  sent  forth  from  the 
so-called  Council  of  Jerusalem.  It  was,  perhaps,  composed  by 
James,  as  the  occurrence  of  the  word  x^P^^  i^  its  superscription 
has  been  taken  to  indicate.  Its  contents  are  declared  to  be 
injunctions  which  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Spirit  and  to  the 
apostles.  Tet  they  are  given  in  epitome  as  a  matter  rather  of 
historical  information,  and  not  in  a  form  to  convey  to  their  record 
the  claims  which  belong  only  to  the  injunctions  themselves. 

The  Synoptic  Gospels,  those  wonderful  pictures  of  the  person 

1  The  reference  of  al  ype^al  in  this  passage  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  alone 
cannot  be  maintained.  The  adjective  Aoiircu  co-ordinates  the  writings  of  Paul 
with  other  writings  more  closely  resembling  his  than  would  be  the  case,  in  the 
mind  of  the  author  of  Second  Peter,  with  the  Scriptures  of  the  law  and  the 
prophets.  Such  a  co-ordinating  of  the  work  of  living  men  with  the  canonical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  would  require  a  more  definite  expression  of  their 
oommon  category.   (See  the  comment  of  Huther  in  Meyer's  Handbuch,  in  loco,) 
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jEmd  life  of  Jesus,  upon  which  rests  so  largely  the  system  of 
Christian  faith,  make  no  direct  claims  to  a  place  in  Sacred 
Scripture ;  nor  do  they  exhibit  the  tokens  of  any  consciousness 
of  inspiration  in  their  authors.  Their  most  cogent  claim  to  the 
title  of  Sacred  Scripture  comes  from  the  nature  of  their  con- 
tents, which  are  fragments  of  the  apostolic  teaching  concerning 
Jesus  as  Messiah  and  Saviour ;  their  claim  to  inspiration  on  the 
part  of  their  authors  comes  from  the  manner  in  which  these 
contents  are  set  forth.  The  prologue  of  Luke  discloses,  in  part, 
the  author's  method  of  composition  and  his  general  relations  to 
his  material.  He  recognizes  two  sources  of  this  material,  the 
one  of  primary  and  the  other  of  secondary  authority  (viz.,  those 
who  are  the  subject  of  the  verb  iropcSoo-av,  and  the  iroAAoT) ;  and 
he  proposes  to  himself  to  improve  upon  the  preceding  accounts 
in  respect  to  completeness  (^oo-tv),  accuracy  (oKptjSS?),  and  ar- 
rangement (#ca^€^9).i  He  has  apparently  no  consciousness  of 
any  special  divine  guidance  in  his  purpose  to  write  the  Gospel, 
and  no  expectation  of  inspiration  in  the  execution  of  his  pur- 
pose.^ None  the  less  may  the  very  purpose  of  the  Evangelist 
to  write  his  complete,  accurate,  and  orderly  Gospel,  be  consid- 
ered as  a  gift  from  God.  And  the  absence  of  the  prophetic  or 
apostolic  consciousness  of  receiving  the  Spirit  may  make  the 
execution  of  his  work  in  historical  composition  all  the  more 
trustworthy,  since  the  place  of  such  conscious  inspiration  is 
taken  by  the  conviction  that  the  success  of  his  enterprise 
will  depend  largely  upon  his  own  efforts. 

At  the  close  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (xx.  80,  81)  the  author 
gives  us  important  and  direct  information  respecting  the  nature 
of  his  literary  work.  His  words  imply  that  in  his  composition 
he  had  made  a  selection  of  certain  portions  from  a  large  amount 
of  available  material,  and  that  this  selection  had  been  made 
upon  the  ground  of  a  given  principle  which  was  distinctly 
present  to  his  self-consciousness.  His  testimony  as  to  the 
large  number  of  acts  and  sayings  of  Jesus  extant  at  that 
time,  accords  with  the  contents  of  the  other  Gospels,  and  with 
the  other  indications  of  history.  Of  those  deeds  of  Christ 
which  were  pre-eminently  signs  (miraculous  tokens  by  which 

God  produces  confidence  and  authority  for  his  messengers),  and 

* 

1  See  an  article  by  the  author  in  the  BibUotheca  Sacra,  vol.  xzvi.  p.  212  f.;  and 
Holtzmann,  Die  Synoptischen  Evangelien,  Leipzig  1863,  pp.  206 1.,  and  246  f. 

>  The  use  of  the  words  cdofc  Ra>oi,  as  Meyer  says,  **  schliesst  an  sich  die  Inspira- 
tion weder  ans  noch  ein; "  but  the  et  Spiritui  Sancto  of  some  late  MSS.  renders  the 
following  claose  an  absurdity  (Alford). 
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which  were  known  to  him  on  account  of  his  apostolic  connec- 
tion with  the  Redeemer,  he  had  chosen  only  a  part.  Of  his 
own  preparation  from  the  Divine  Spirit  for  this  work  of  selec- 
tion, the  writer,  as  becomes  one  having  a  calm  confidence  in  his 
apostolic  calling  and  dignity,  makes  no  mention ;  but  we  may 
indubitably  assume  that  such  preparation  was  given  him  in 
accordance  with  the  promise  of  his  Lord.  Moreover,  the  final 
purpose  of  this  portion  of  Sacred  Scripture,  as  we  are  informed 
by  the  writer,  was  constantly  and  self-consciously  before  him  in 
the  work  of  composition.  That  purpose  was  to  produce  the 
faith  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  to  im- 
part the  salvation  which  consists  of  life  in  his  name.  In  this 
respect  also,  the  writer  is  placed  in  self-conscious  accord  with 
the  promises  of  Christ;  in  accord  also  with  that  view  of  Sacred 
Scripture  which  lays  the  emphasis  upon  its  ethical  qualities, 
and  which  makes  its  inspiration  consist  primarily  in  fitting  the 
80ul  of  the  author  to  apprehend  truly,  and  comprehend  firmly 
and  broadly,  the  moral  and  religious  contents  of  revelation. 

Thus  are  we  led  by  the  statement  of  an  apostle  back  to  the 
position  from  which  we  began  our  examination  of  the  claims  of 
the  Bible.  The  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture,  so  far  as  deter- 
mined by  the  tenable  claims  of  the  writings  themselves,  begins 
and  ends  with  the  person  and  word  of  Jesus  Christ.  His  word 
authenticates,  his  promises  aver,  his  Spirit  produces,  the  reality 
of  those  revelations  of  divine  truth  and  of  that  presence  of 
the  divine  afflatus  in  human  souls  upon  which  this  doctrine 
must  rely  for  its  support.  Nor  are  we  shaken  from  this  position 
by  the  unique  claims  of  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  i  who,  in 
a  composition  reminding  us  strongly  of  Ezekiel  and  Daniel, 
declares  that  he  received  the  contents  of  his  prophetic  vision  at 
the  fourth  remove,  so  to  speak,  from  their  original  divine  source. 
The  things  of  the  near  futiure  which  he  discloses,  God  gave 
as  a  revelation  to  Jesus  Christ,  who  signified  them  by  sending 
through  his  angel  to  his  servant  (Rev.  i.  1);  the  witness  of  the 
writer,  is,  therefore,  of  the  word  of  God  and  of  the  testimony 
of  Jesus  Christ. 


We  are  now  in  position,  as  the  result  of  critical  and  exegeti- 
cal  research,  to  draw  certain  conclusions  regarding  the  nature 
of  Sacred  Scripture  as  a  whole,  so  far  as  its  nature  can  be 
determined  by  the  claims,  either  direct  or  indirect,  which  are 
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found  within  the  Bible  itself.  The  claims  which  belong  more 
particularly  to  the  different  portions  of  Sacred  Scripture,  or  to 
the  different  divisions  under  which  we  have  conducted  the 
general  examination,  have  already  been  indicated  in  sufficient 
detail. 

1.  The  loftiest  and  most  eanvineing  claim  which  the  writings 
of  the  Bible  make  to  the  title  of  ^^the  Sacred  Scriptures**  (ol 
7/Ku^  Kar  i(oxnv)  arises  from  the  relation  in  which  they  place 
themselves  to  the  person  and  work  of  Christ  While,  on  the  one 
hand,  his  infallible  word  authenticates  the  divine  origin  and 
permanent  authority  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  his  unfailing 
j)romises  lay  the  basis  for  ascribing  a  like  origin  and  authority 
.to  the  New  Testament ,  on  the  other  hand,  both  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  New  authenticate  his  word,  declarafive  and  pro- 
.phetic,  as  the  very  truth  of  the  very  Son  of  God.  The  book 
witnesses  to  the  person,  the  person  sanctifies  the  book. 

It  is  this  same  correlation  between  a  book  and  a  person  which 
constitutes  both  the  organic  unity  of  the  Bible  and  the  com- 
pleteness of  that  view  of  Christ  which  is  given  to  the  Church 
through  the  Bible.  It  is  also  this  correlation  which,  more  than 
any  thing  else,  both  embodies  and  evinces  the  divine  origin  and 
authority  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  so  far  as  they  are,  either  in 
law,  type,  prophecy,  history,  or  express  doctrine,  a  witness  to 
Jesus  as  the  Christ.  But  by  no  means  all  Scripture  puts  forth 
or  possesses,  in  equal  degree,  this  pre-eminent  proof  of  its  valid 
claim  to  the  appropriate  titles  (ayio?,  i^.o«,  and  ^cowvevcmw).  The 
proof  which  the  Old  Testament  in  general  exhibits  differs  widely 
from  that  exhibited  in  the  New.  The  Messianic  truth  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  found  there  as  the  higher  developments  of 
every  organism  are,  so  to  speak,  contained  in  its  lower  stages. 
Between  the  two  Testaments  there  is,  with  respect  to  the  truth 
of  Christ,  an  identity  of  absolute  contents  and  an  analogy  of 
form;  so  that  the  form  of  the  Old  Testament  covers  these 
absolute  contents,  while  it  is  also  typical  of  the  form  in  which, 
in  the  New  Testament,  the  absolute  contents  are  uncovered  or 
revealed.  Considerable  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  how- 
ever, neither  put  forth,  nor,  so  far  as  we  have  any  evidence  in 
the  Bible,  possess,  any  claim  whatever  to  belong  to  this  body  of 
Messianic  truth.  Such  portions  can  never  attain,  then,  to  that 
position,  as  respects  the  doctrine  of  their  origin  and  authority, 
which  belongs  only  to  this  body  of  truth.  Certain  relatively 
small  portions  of  the  New  Testament  stand  only  in  remote  and 
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revelation  made  to  the  community  of  believers  on  the  basis  of 
a  divine  covenant  with  them.  The  central  part  of  the  law  re- 
ceived through  Moses  is  the  revelation  of  that  covenant  which 
institutes  the  long  course  of  divine  pedagogy  for  the  nation,  in 
the  divine  effort  to  make  them  holy  even  as  God  is  holy«  The 
prophets  reveal  the  further  conditions  of  this  covenant,  enforce 
it  by  threats  and  promises,  and  predict  the  establishment  of  a 
iiew  form  of  the  compact  of  Jehovah  with  his  people.  The 
apostles  and  Christ  himself  bring  the  final  divine  revelation  to 
the  community  of  believers;  the  apostles,  since  they  present 
and  unfold  the  truth  of  Him  who  is  the  complete  revelation  and 
final  word  of  God  to  men.  Because  the  writings  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  contain  these  successive  self-revelations 
of  God,  which  all  culminate  in  Christ,  and  in  him  form  one 
organic  and  complete  history  of  divine  self-disclosure,  and  one 
living  and  abiding  work  upon  humanity  of  God  as  the  Re- 
deemer, therefore  they  are  themselves  sacred^  holy,  and  divine. 
The  truths  of  revelation  which  constitute  one  organic  body  of 
revealed  truth  sanctify  the  vessel  that  contains  them. 

4.  The  scriptural  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture  depends,  there- 
fore, upon  the  scriptural  view  oi  the  nature  of  revelation.  More 
precisely  what  this  view  is,  we  shall  inquire  hereafter.  We 
note  now,  however,  the  fact  that  with  the  writers  and  teachers 
of  the  Bible  the  primary  consideration  concerns  the  nature  of 
divine  revelation;  the  secondary  question,  almost  entirely, 
however,  lost  out  of  sight,  concerns  the  nature  of  the  record  of 
revelation.  The  scriptural  claims  concerning  divine  revelation 
and  inspiration  have  to  do  in  the  first  place,  therefore,  with  the 
substance  of  truth  received,  and  with  the  souls  who  receive 
this  truth.  The  manner  of  utterance  is  of  importance  only  in 
the  second  place.  These  claims,  then,  only  require  us  to  ac- 
cept the  contents  of  the  Bible  to  which  they  apply,  as  revela- 
tions of  divine  truth  which  came  through  inspired  souls.  The 
form  of  preserving  the  truth,  when  once  scripturally  fixed,  and 
even  the  mental  condition,  whether  inspired  or  uninspired,  of 
the  person  in  whose  hands  the  truth  thus  becomes  fixed,  are 
subjects  upon  which  critical  and  other  researches  must  furnish 
the  decision.  The  most  important  fact  is  this,  —  that  the  con- 
tents of  revelation  are  secured  in  the  writings  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments. 

5.  The  contents  of  revelation  are  not,  however,  confined  to  any 
one  age,  portion,  set  of  authors,  or  manner  of  composition,  of 
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Sacred  Scripture.  For  the  one  organic  revelation  is  both  ne- 
cessarily, and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  presented  in  various  forms 
and  different  stages  of  divine  self-disclosure.  Not  only  propb>- 
ecy  and  apostolic  doctrine,  but  also  law,  history,  poetry,  and 
proverb,  enter  into  and  partake  of  this  revelation :  and  to  the 
extent  and  degree  in  which  each  scripture  shares  in  the  sub- 
stantial truth  of  the  one  revelation,  does  it  also  share  in  the 
claim  to  the  sacred  origin  and  authority  which  belong  primarily 
to  the  revelation  itself. 

6.  The  primary  subject  of  the  one  revelation  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  both  of  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testaments,  is  the  community  of  believing  sotde.  The  self-dis- 
closures of  Jehovah  are  to  the  people  Israel  through  Moses  and 
the  prophets.  The  removing  of  the  veil  so  that  the  gospel  shall 
be  apprehended  truly,  and  comprehended  widely,  is  a  divine 
work  that  comes  upon  all  who  will  believe  in  Christ.  The 
apostles,  however,  as  having  been  chosen  by  Jesus  to  be  eye- 
and-ear-witnesses,  and  as  having  been  promised  and  given  a 
preeminent  fulness  of  revelation,  are  constituted  special  organs 
by  which  the  community  of  believers  enjoys  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth  and  will  of  God.  Yet  the  ability  and  the  obligation  to 
test  the  alleged  truths  of  revelation,  by  whomsoever  brought  to 
them,  are  never  taken  away  from  the  community  of  believers. 
They  form  the  basis  for  a  true  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture  as 
canonical  scripture ;  they  also  give  the  right  to  regard  the  for- 
mation of  the  Canons  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as^  in 
some  sort,  a  revelation  of  divine  truth  concerning  those  selec- 
tions of  sacred  writings  which  it  is  the  divine  will  to  preserve 
for  the  use  of  the  Church.  Indeed,  certain  considerable  por- 
tions of  the  Bible  present,  as  their  first,  and,  we  may  say  in  some 
instances,  as  their  only  claim,  to  the  title  ^'  Sacred  Scripture,'' 
the  bare  fact  that  the  Church  has  considered  them  such.  If 
Moses  and  the  prophets  and  the  apostles  are  divinely  appointed 
teachers  of  revealed  truth,  which  is  scripturally  fixed  in  the 
Bible,  for  the  community  of  believers ;  then  the  community  of 
believers  itself  has  been,  and  in  some  sort  must  ever  remain, 
the  judge  of  Moses,  of  prophets,  and  of  apostles. 

7.  For,  moreover,  tJ^  primary  subject  of  inspiration^  of  the 
divine  gift  of  ethical  and  spiritual  insight  and  foresight,  is  also 
the  community  of  believing  souls.  Under  the  old  covenant,  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  is  to  the  nation  Israel ;  under  the 
new,  to  the  Church  of  Christ.    Only  one  form  of  inspiration  is 
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claimed  as  a  basis  for  the  inspired  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, viz.,  prophetic  inspiration ;  only  one  as  a  basis  for  those 
of  the  new,  viz.,  apostolic  inspiration.  Both  of  these,  however, 
are  in  and  of  the  religious  community.  Apostolic  inspiration 
is  Christian  inspiration,  founded  upon  the  basis  of  personal 
communion  with  Jesus  during  his  life  and  after  his  resurrection, 
and  raised  to  pre-eminent  loftiness  by  the  abundance  and  excel- 
lence of  the  same  spiritual  charisms  in  which  the  whole  com- 
munity shares.  These  two  forms  of  inspiration  have  certain 
points  of  difference ;  certain  points  also  of  resemblance,  since 
the  apostles  are  classed  among  the  prophets.  Indeed,  the  word 
^^ prophetic"  —  in  its  widest  significance,  as  designating  one 
who  has  communion  with  God,  and  receives  special  disclosures 
of  divine  truth  through  a  moral  consciousness  clarified,  ele- 
vated, and  quickened  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  communication  to  others  —  may  be  used  to  describe  the 
inspiration  of  all  of  the  inspired  teachers  and  writers  of  the 
Bible. 

But  as  to  any  special  farm  of  insptratioTt^  given  to  the  authors 
of  the  Bible  as  writers  of  Sacred  Scripture,  and  given  ad  seri" 
bendum  or  in  scribendo^  the  Bible  itself  has  not  in  all  its  circuit 
of  truth  a  single  word  to  say.  Such  inspiration  none  of  its 
writers  claim  for  themselves  or  for  each  other ;  of  such  inspira- 
tion they  make  no  mention  at  all.  And  just  as  little  do  they 
tell  us  of  any  '*  verbal "  or  "  infallible  "  inspiration  of  the  writer 
of  Sacred  Scripture,  in  the  strict  and  technical  meaning  of 
those  terms.  Indeed,  the  writer  of  Sacred  Scripture  is  very 
rarely  brought  to  our  attention  by  the  Bible  itself;  and  we 
have  no  basis  laid  by  its  claims  for  any  one  theory  (which  shall 
be  applicable  alike  to  all  the  contents)  of  the  mental  and  moral 
condition  of  its  authors  when  in  the  act  of  writing.  Nor  are 
claims  brought  forward  which  of  themselves  serve  to  cover  any 
considerable  portion  of  its  contents,  or  which  prove  them  to 
have  been  regarded  by  the  Bible  itself  as  writings  composed  by 
men  inspired  ad  scribendum  or  in  scribendo.  The  portions  to 
which  the  inferred  claim  of  being  inspired  Scripture  (in  the 
technical  sense  of  the  word  "inspired")  particularly  applies 
have  already  been  pointed  out. 

9.  The  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture^  in  its  completeness  and 
unity  ^  cannot  be  derived  solely  from  the  claims  of  the  Bible  itse^. 
According  to  these  claims  we  can  only  infer  so  much  of  unity  for 
the  various  writings  of  the  Bible  as  shall  prepare  us  to  consider 
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claims  which  are  put  forth  in  the  formation  and 
)f  the  completed  Canon  of  Scripture.  The  infer- 
make  it  proper  for  as  to  ascribe  to  the  Bible  as  a 
>f  those  claims  which,  as  they  are  presented  in  its 
;ing6,  apply  only  to  certain  portions  of  the  Bible, 
liese  four :  the  inference  from  the  use  of  v  7P"^  for 
31d  Testament;  the  inference  from  the  word  of 
li,  aa  being  both  retrospective  and  prospective,  binds 
h  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments ;  the  inference 
I  from  the  apostolic  use  of  the  Old  Testament  in 

of  the  New;  and  the  inference  from  the  unity  of 
truth  inherent  in  the  contents.     Such  inferences, 

not  suffice  to  authenticate  the  applicability  of  any 
IB  to  the  entire  body  of  Sacred  Scriptures,  much 
irtions  of  that  body  alike.  We  find,  then,  on  the 
)wn  claims,  that  the  Sacred  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
istaments  consist  of  a  group  of  writings,  of  various 
f  different  degrees  of  authority  and  value ;  which, 
len  taken  together,  give  us,  scriptnrally  fixed,  the 
livine  revealed  truth  regarding  God  as  a  Redeemer 
ugh  Jesus  Christ, 
ipecial  claims  which  we  have  already  in  det^  ex- 

the  one  lofty  and  inclusive  claim  which  has  just 

must  now  be  examined  in  the  light  of  the  phe- 
iacred  Scripture.  The  claims  of  the  Bible  as  to  its 
must  be  tested  by  the  &cts  of  its  construction  and 
id,  when  it  is  clearly  seen  how  far  the  claims  and 
lord,  we  shall  have  the  right  to  conclude  that  a  true 
the  nature  and  authority  of  Sacred  Scripture  has 
.vely  established.  We  pause  in  the  transition  from 
ally  examined  to  &cts  critically  established,  that  we 
for  a  moment  upon  this  thought :  How  unlike  the 
1  have  been  put  forth  for  Sacred  Scripture  are  the 
ntial  claims  which  it  puts  forth  for  itself  I  And  yet 
more  reasonable  are  these  than  the  former !     Tha 

eoncemit^  Qod '«  Word  i»  etuier  to  receive  on  faith, 
mtparably  grander,  than  the  word  of  men  eoncemitig 
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:ehomena  or  the  bible. 


.vrfxiruE  TciXoi  i  $t6i  XaX-^vas  rots  vorpaxrw  if  tov 
vpotjy^TOK.  —  HiB.  1. 1. 

■acnndA  ad  prima  vocani,  hoc  est,  per  typlca,  ad  vera;  et  pel 
a;  el  per  i>i^™^i%,  ad  Bpiritallai  et  per  tenena,  ad  coeleatia. 
:  Om.  Soar. /F..  Ufa.  A- 


CHAPTER    I. 

nrntoDUCToaT. 

3  ezamination  of  Sacred  Scripturt 
claims  which  the  Bible  makes  for 
kDDot,  howevei,  confiue  itaelf  to 

may  make  certain  aseumptions  c< 
ciHcal  religion,  and  especially  cone 
s  Christ,  it  cannot  assume  that 
ible  are  indisputably  true.  To  it 
iild  be  equivalent  to  denying  the 
n.  Moreover,  these  claims,  both  < 
10  means  all  the  phenomena  whic 
us  critically  to  examine.  Indeed, 
res  the  most  important  of  the  phei 
8  are  very  little  occupied  with  mail 
for  one  another.  We  have  alrei 
K>  find  a  sufficient  amount  of  clc 

Bible  as  to  its  own  origin  and  n 
lation  for  any  theory  of  Sacred  Sc 
TestameDts  are  not  occupied  in  t< 
I  telling  us  other  facts  and  truths  < 
3rd. 
,  the  process  of  critical  examinatit 

claims  of  the  Bible,  discovers  i 
bjects  for  a  similar  critical  exam 

are  the  claims  of  the  Bible  ?  is  at 
question.  What  is  the  Bible  f  An»3 
iwer  can  he  given  in  the  form  of  i 
it  critical  examination  of  other  phe 
,  indeed,  with  this  larger  questioi 
.0  answer  the  narrower  one.  The 
claims  of  the  Bible  is  chiefly  valv 
ivhat  the  object  really  is  for  which 
f  course,  no  claims  for  the  Bible  cai 
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maintain  themselves  which  contradict  a  fiair  critical  estimate  as 
to  what  the  Bible  really  is :  this  is  true,  whether  the  claims  are 
made  by  the  Bible  for  itself,  or  by  other  writers  in  the  supposed 
behalf  of  the  Bible.  We  must,  then,  carry  our  critical  examinisi- 
tion  through  the  entire  circuit  of  facts  which  the  object  of  ex« 
amination  has  to  present :  we  must  examine,  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  light  and  by  the  means  of  modern  criticism,  all  the  impor- 
tant phenomena  which  are  displayed  by  the  biblical  books. 
And,  since  we  have  already  examined  in  the  same  way  the 
claims  which  are  made  for  themselves  by  these  books,  the  order 
of  our  examination  will  require  that  we  test  the  claims  by  the 
phenomena.  When  this  has  been  thoroughly  done,  then,  and 
then  only,  can  a  satisfactory  inductive  theory  of  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture be  attained. 

To  examine  absolutely  all  the  phenomena  of  the  Bible  would 
be  both  unnecessaiy  and  impossible.  It  would  be  impossible, 
because  the  number  of  the  individual  phenomena  is  so  great, 
the  disputes  over  most  of  them  are  so  intricate  and  difficult, 
and  the  means  to  be  employed  so  multiform,  that  a  score  of 
ordinary  lifetimes  would  not  suffice  for  such  a  task.  The  result 
of  an  attempt  at  such  examination  would  be  the  bewilderment 
and  irrationality  which  always  come  from  the  failure  to  select 
and  classify  the  materials  of  induction.  No  such  attempt  is, 
however,  necessary :  for  only  certain  classes  of  the  phenomena 
are  important  enough  to  call  for  a  separate  and  detailed  treat- 
ment ;  and,  by  reducing  the  phenomena  to  separate  groups  or 
classes,  we  can  make  a  few  examples  stand  in  the  place  of  a 
countless  number.  We  shall  therefore  consider  the  phenomena 
of  the  biblical  books  as  related  to  the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture, under  the  following  five  classes  of  contents ;  viz.,  the  so- 
called  scientific,  the  miraculous,  the  historical,  the  predictive, 
and  the  ethico-religious.  In  the  discussion  of  each  class  the 
question  kept  constantly  in  view  will  be  this:  What  do  the 
phenomena  displayed  by  this  particular  class  of  contents  (now 
under  examination)  teach  us  as  to  the  origin  and  nature  of 
Sacred  Scripture?  In  the  answer  to  this  question  we  shall 
have  constantly  to  resort  to  the  field  of  Biblical  Introduction ; 
and  in  this  field  the  materials  for  research,  although  by  no 
means  always  satisfactory  and  in  some  cases  disappointing  on 
account  of  their  meagreness,  consist  in  the  accumulations  of 
many  years  by  many  workmen.  But  while  using  the  mate;rials 
furnished  by  modern  criticism  in  Biblical  Introduction,  we  shall 
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ieory  which  shall  apply  to  all  those  writings  (con* 
ilectively)  which  are  called  by  the  term  Sacred  Scrip- 
9  phenomena  of  the  text,  moreover,  are  such  as  at 
brever  to  settle  certain  suboi'dinate  inquiries  regard- 
gin  and  nature  of  the  Bible. 

n  answer  has  been  sought  and  found  to  the  critical 
indicated  above,  then,  and  then  only,  shall  we  be  iu 
to  attempt  the  statement  of  the  doctrine  desired, 
ition  which  comes  at  the  close  of  this  varied  and 
rocess  of  inquiry  will  be,  if  the  process  be  satisfac- 
lucted,  a  true  and  valid  induction, 
er  advantages  the  proposed  method  of  inquiry  may 
id  it  certainly  has  many  advantages,  —  it  is  not  free 
iast  one  or  two  objections.  The  principal  objection 
1  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  phenomena  of  the 
oks  in  separate  classes.  That  needs  only  to  be  stated 
,  which  the  course  of  the  inquiry  will  make  constantly 

more  evident;  viz.,  the  miraculous,  historical,  pre- 
d  ethico-religious  contents  of  the  Bible  are  intimately 
arably  connected.  Moreover,  the  question  of  the 
I,  and  manner  of  origin,  of  the  separate  books  is  a 
vhich  is  reciprocally  related  to  all  the  classes  of  con- 
>w,  then,  shall  the  consideration  of  these  classes  and 
an  of  authorship  be  so  separated  as  to  be  made  the 
f  separate  investigation?  The  practical  answer  to 
ion  is  not  so  difficult  as  might  at  first  be  supposed. 
ixamples,  which  fall  most  obviously  under  some  one 
larate  classes  of  contents,  are  readily  found ;  certain 
amplea  may  profitably  be  more  than  once  referred  to, 
as  they  are  considered  for  their  alleged  miraculous, 

or  ethico-religious  character;  and  the  considemtion 
examples  falling  under  each  chapter  can  keep  tho&e 
ioDS  which  belong  to  the  other  chapters  duly  in  mind. 
IS  be  possible  to  examine  a  great  variety  and  number 
lical  phenomena,  both  in  themselves  and  also  in  their 
X)  others  of  the  same  or  differing  classes,  but  espe- 
heir  relation  to  the  one  final  purpose  which  selects 
;es  them  all.  In  tliis  manner  the  order  and  method 
ment,  designed  to  be  both  comprehensive  and  pro- 
lay  be  relieved  of  any  suspicion  of  either  repetitious- 
tificiality. 
le  weight  which  must  be  allowed  to  critical  studies  of 
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den  compared  with  the  direct  or  indirect  clEuma 
the  case  can  appear  clear  only  after  the  examina- 
1.  We  do  not  hegin  the  critical  examination  of 
aa  by  assuming  that  all  the  claims  of  the  biblical 
regard  to  their  own  precise  origin  and  nature  are 
correct.  To  assume  this  would  be  to  draw  back 
I  the  very  examination  proposed.  The  claims  of 
rritings  are  facts;  and,  regarded  in  the  light  of 
iptions  as  to  the  validity  of  Old-Testament  reli- 
'hristianity,  and  as  to  the  authority  of  Christ,  they 
rtant  facts.  But  there  are  other  facts  which  must 
into  the  account.  How  far  the  &cts  or  phenomena 
investigation  will  bring  to  light  must  modify  the 
inquiry  now  before  us.  Id  making  it,  the  claims 
ipon  tiieir  own  merits ;  they  must  verify  them- 
omit  to  he  modified  and  corrected  by  the  facts, 
come  to  pass,  that  whatever  modifications  take 
part,  consist  of  expansions  and  enlargements  of 
ind  that  whatever  corrections  in  them  are  made 
:t  their  substantial  validity  as  to  the  matters  in 
i  most  interested. 

je  impossible,  however,  to  conduct  such  a  long 
:al  investigations  touching  the  phenomena  of  the 
;  without  some  guidance  irom  assumed  principles 
For  not  even  the  most  candid  and  searching  criti- 
pplied  to  Sacred  Scripture,  can  wholly  dispense 
rions  regarding  the  nature  of  rehgion  and  the 
[Christ  We  shall  not  once  make  the  pretence  of 
minds  of  all  convictions  concerning  biblical  truths 
we  may  the  more  thoroughly  criticise  the  biblical 
It  is  only  in  the  light  of  these  truths  that  the 
an  be  considered  aright.  The  same  postulates 
e  already  employed  will  enter  into  the  subsequent 
ches.  The  spiritual  being  of  God,  the  reality  of 
ral,  the  validity  of  divine  self-revelation,  the  exist- 
lal  potencies,  the  communion  of  God  with  man  by 
be  final  authority  of  Christ  upon  the  ethico-reli- 
I  which  it  was  his  mission  to  teach,  —  these  are 
he  influence  of  which  it  is  absiird  to  demand  that 
ism  shall  set  itself  free.  It  is  rather  the  assump- 
truths  which  gives  both  its  chief  interest  and  its 
a  to  all  critical  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  nature 
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iptuie.  The  pretence  of  freedom  from  bias  by 
conceals  the  desperate  bias  from  the  false  ethico- 
ions  which  lead  to  the  denial  of  auch  truths. 
•y  of  modem  criticism  has  already  shown,  what  it 
clearly  reveal,  that  a  really  candid  and  compre- 
aation  of  the  phecomena  of  the  biblical  books  is 
more  difficult  for  the  critic  who  denies  ttie  fun- 
is of  the  religion  which  the  books  contain. 
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God  and  the  world  are  a  recognized  factor  in  his 
ence  upon  Christian  views.'  The  discussion  of  the 
rhich  the   biblical   utterances   maintain  toward  the 

facta  and  laws  of  the  physical  universe,  and  even 

hypotheses  of  investigators  as  apparently  supported 
acts  and  laws,  is  much  too  deep-rooted  and  of  too 
luance  to  be  diamissed  by  the  simple  dictum  .*  "  The 
t  given  to  teach  science,  but  religious  truth." 
r,  the  nature  of  Sacred  Scripture,  and  the  conception 
ice  is  bound  to  hold  concerning  its  duty  and  mission, 
hat,  between  the  two,  points  of  contradiction  or  of 
3  must  inevitably  exist.  For  both  science  and  the 
xiund  to  consider  that  in  which-  the  reality  of  both 
1  and  the  supernatural  is  concerned.  The  point  of 
which  each  considers  its  facts  may  be  difTerent :  the 
iered  must,  however,  be  to  a  large  extent  the  same. 
east  that  the  Bible  can  be  made  to  claim  for  itself  is 
:  is  the  record,  in  the  main  authentic,  of  a  divine  self- 
It  must  therefore  convey  or  assume  certain  truths 
haracteristicB  and  permanent  relations  of  the  super- 
d  the  natural.  The  very  conception  of  revelation 
ition  involves  the  belief  that  the  course  of  nature 
urse  of  history  are  penetrated  with  the  supernatural. 

also  a  certain  doctrine  as  to  the  method  and  final 
'  creation.  But  science  also  claims  the  description 
atioQ  of  the  course  of  nature  as  its  particular  domain ; 
egards  history  as  resting  upon  and  intermingled  with 
!  of  nature ,  it  even  attempts  the  delineation  of  the 

creation  by  a  theory  of  evolution,  and  defines  or 
rational  meaning  of  so  vast  a  work.  It  follows,  then, 
larmouy  of  science  and  the  Bible  cannot  easily  be 
'. relegating  each  to  exclusive  control  in  an  entirely 
)main.    Some  manner  of  adjusting  the  claims  which 

forms  of  teaching  truth  make  upon  human  reason 

is  for  every  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture  an  inevita- 

ty. 

be  perfectly  true,  as  Beusch  claims,^  that  the  Bible 

;he  express  design  of  giving  scientific  information; 

lis  concession,  instead  of  being  newly  captured  &om 

y  the  onsets  of  modern  science,  is  as  old  as  Peter 
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Lombard,^  or  even  as  Augustine.  It  may  also  be  true,  as  Kurtz 
declares,^  that  the  Scripture  never  "anticipates  human  science," 
nor  "  deals  with  the  problems,  the  solution  of  which  belongs  to 
empirical  investigation."  And  yet  both  these  writers  join  them- 
selves to  the  great  crowd  of  other  writers  in  the  attempt  to  con- 
struct elaborate  and  satisfactory  hypotheses  of  reconciliation. 
Such  an  hypothesis  in  some,  form  is  not,  indeed,  usually  made 
necessary  for  the  student  of  the  Bible  by  the  mere  observation 
of  natural  phenomena.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  science  the 
sense  of  contradiction  between  itself  and  the  Bible  does  not 
emerge.  It  is  rather  when  science  strives  to  realize  the  highest 
ideal  of  its  mission,  and  grasp  the  phenomena  together  under 
some  general  law,  or  to  extend  the  sphere  covered  by  second 
causes  through  exercising  its  right  of  rational  explanation,  that 
it  first  seems  to  conflict  with  the  statements  or  views  of  Sacred 
Scripture.  In  the  days  of  LinnsBus  and  his  followers,  species 
were  considered  as  "simple  curiosities  of  nature,"  "to  be  inven- 
toried and  described " :  ^  with  the  advent  of  morphology,  the 
sciences  of  botany  and  zoology  began ;  they  began,  moreover, 
at  the  same  time  to  contest  the  current  interpretations  of  the 
Mosaic  cosmogony. 

It  is  evident  that  the  results  reached  by  comparison  of  these 
two  classes  of  conflicting  statements  and  claims  will  depend 
upon  the  general  point  of  view  taken  by  the  investigator.  This 
point  of  view  will  itself  largely  depend  upon  the  conceptions 
current  as  to  the  nature  of  scientific  truth,  and  as  to  the  right 
doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture.  With  those  who  reject  entirely 
the  claims  of  the  Bible  to  contain  a  supernatural  revelation,  the 
question  of  reconciling  its  claims  with  those  of  the  physical 
and  natural  sciences  is,  of  course,  a  mere  superfluity.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  class  of  theologians  and  biblical  critics  —  now 
much  reduced  in  number  —  has  always  existed,  who  have  been 
equally  ready  to  deny,  to  ignore,  or  to  pervert  in  use,  the  truths 
of  these  sciences,  according  to  their  conception  of  the  best 
service  thus  to  be  rendered  to  the  dogmas  of  their  own  ortho- 
doxy. Thus  Delitzsch  did  not  hesitate  to  believe  that  the 
body  of  man,  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  all  the  beasts,  underwent 
after  the  fall  an  entire  change  in  physical  constitution;  al- 
though, as  Keerl  ^  and  others  have  pointed  out,  an  entire  change 

1  Sent.  ii.  dist.  23.  *  Bibel  und  Astronomie,  Berlin,  1858,  p.  397. 

*  See  Natural  Science  and  Religion,  Asa  Gray,  p.  07  f. 

*  Einbeit  der  biblischen  Urgescbichte,  21  ff. 
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in  plant-life,  the  nature  of  sunlight,  and  the  relations  of  the  sun 
to  the  earth,  seems  involved  in  this  belief.  And  yet  Keerl  him- 
self felt  that  he  was  justified  in  lengthening  the  period  of  the 
rotation  of  the  earth^s  axis,  so  as  to  make  his  interpretation 
of  the  day  in  Gen.  i.  accord  with  the  geologic  periods ;  while 
Keil  was  even  ready  to  assert  the  creation  of  the  earth  in  six 
days  of  twenty-four  hours  each,  and,  in  carrying  out  his  view, 
to  deny  the  antiquity  of  the  earth  as  evinced  in  the  geologic 
strata,  and  even  the  antiquity  and  distance  of  the  fixed  stars  as 
involved  in  the  very  nature  of  light.^  In  the  view  of  this  latter 
author,  creation  Ls,  like  miracles,  only  a  matter  of  religious 
faith :  ^^  natural  science  has  supplied  no  certain  conclusions  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  earth."  ^ 

Now,  neither  of  the  two  above-mentioned  classes  of  thinkers 
can  be  expected  to  make  candid  and  thorough  work  of  examin- 
ing the  relations  which  exist  between  the  truths  of  the  sciences 
and  the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture.  For  such  a  work  of  ex- 
amination implies  a  confidence  in  the  fact,  that  nature  and  the 
Bible  both  furnish  revelations  of  God,  and  that  the  human  mind 
has  already  attained  the  substantial  truth  as  to  the  deliverances 
of  both  these  revelations.  And,  as  a  matter  of  experience,  no 
other  spirit  than  one  which  is  born  of  this  confidence  will  pre- 
vent the  frequent  contemptuous  rejection  of  real  truth,  or  the 
wilful  assertion  of  only  seeming  truth,  on  the  one  side  or  the 
otlier, — a  manner,  indeed,  of  conducting  so  grave  questions, 
which  is,  on  whichever  side  it  occur,  alike  unseemly.  Espe- 
cially does  the  theologian  who  insists  upon  opinions  like  those 
mentioned  above,  as  though  they  were  necessary  assumptions 
of  religious  faith,  need  to  be  reminded,  that  it  is  neither  right 
nor  wise  to  undermine  the  very  foundations  of  all  rational  the- 
ology in  his  zeal  to  defend  a  dogma  of  the  scientific  infallibility 
of  some  section  of  Scripture.  Rational  theology  cannot  subsist 
without  the  assumption  that  nature  is  a  divine  revelation.  In 
this  chapter,  as  elsewhere  in  the  entire  discussion,  the  truth  and 
authority  of  Christianity  as  a  supernatural  revelation  is  assumed. 
To  this  assumption  must  be  added  another,  which  applies  espe- 
cially to  the  contents  of  this  chapter.  The  world,  as  a  system 
of  second  causes,  furnishes  a  divine  revelation,  which,  within 
certain  limits^  is  also  authoritative  in  moral  and  religious  truth, 
and  which  may  be,  and  has  been,  interpreted  aright  by  the 

^  See  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  by  Keil  and  Delitzsch,  pp.  40  ff.,59,  note. 
3  Ibid.,  p.  52,  note. 
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szpressly  given  and  as  implied  in  the  fonn  of  the 
differ  greatly  in  importance  from  those  which  belong 
I  scientific  accuracy  in  details  of  form.  We  may, 
least  make  unhesitatingly  the  distinction,  known  to 
^uinas,  between  matters  that  belong  ad  auhetantiam 
others  which  belong  only  per  accident  ad  fidem. 
:e:  we  may  unhesitatingly  admit  the  existence  of 
perfect,  faulty,  and  even  erroneous,  impressions  in 
Testament  concerning  scientific  matters  that  are  not 
y  connected  with  the  truths  of  faith,  just  as  our  Lord 
disciples  have  admitted  that  such  impressions  exist 
ceming  certain  ethical  and  religious  matters.  There 
n  Scripture  many  statements  on  matters  of  scientific 
and  also  much  in  the  details  of  the  form  in  which 
y  religious  truths  are  communicated,  that  is  scien- 
neorrect,  and  yet  the  sacredness  and  inspiration  of 

not  suffer  thereby.  In  many  cases  the  real  difficulty 
he  difBculty  of  ascertaining  the  valid  conclusions  of 
ad  the  right  interpretation  of  Scripture,  rather  than 
ing  that  either  one  of  the  two  may  be  mistaken  In  its 

of  truth.'  In  such  cases  the  danger  of  committing 
lutial  verities  of  religion  to  an  opinion  either  way  haa 
I  long  time  manifest  to  the  most  thoughtful.' 
actness  and  mistakes  in  scientific  matters  are  found  to 
ndantly  in  Sacred  Scripture,  an  explanation  may  also 
which  shall  both  satisfy  the  facts  and  save  a  valid  and 

doctrine  of  its  origin  and  nature.  Speaking  from 
■ical  point  of  view,  we  may  say  that  such  errors  arose 

ignorance  of  the  writers :  the  views  of  nature  which 

were  of  necessity  inexact  and  mistaken.  But,  speak- 
the  theological  point  of  view,  we  may  say  with  equal 
did  not  accord  with  the  divine  wisdom  and  love  to 
3ae  scientific  truths  to  the  writers  of  Scripture,  or  even 
it  the  writers  from  expressing  the  infallible  revela- 
ch  were  committed  to  them,  in  forms  made  erroneous 
ignorance.  We  ought,  then,  on  historical  grounds  to 
Tors  in  scientific  matters,  if  there  is,  indeed,  to  be  any 
g  as  a  fallible  human  element  in  the  Scriptures.  And, 
»  has  declared,  we  ought  not  on  dogmatic  grouuda  to 
the  knowledge  and  description  of  nature,"  —  "not 
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because  it  cotdd  not  have  been  given,  but  because  it  would  not 
have  been  given."  ^  The  theory  that  errors  in  matters  of 
science  are  on  a  priori  grounds  probable  in  the  Bible,  and  the 
willingness  promptly  to  admit  them  as  often  as  they  are  shown 
to  occur,  will  save  the  investigator  from  much  effort  to  do 
violence  to  either  one  of  these  two  divine  self-revelations. 

It  must  also  be  admitted,  that  the  writers  of  the  Bible  show 
an  almost  complete  disregard  of  that  point  of  view  from  which 
science  must  contemplate  the  phenomena  of  nature*  They  had 
little  or  no  conception  that  the  universe  could  be  regarded  as  a 
self-contained  system  of  materials,  forces,  and  laws.  They  had 
little  disposition  to  dwell  in  secondary  causes  even  so  long  as  is 
necessary  to  recognize  their  reality.  The  presence  and  activi- 
ties, immediate  and  unchecked,  of  the  one  primal  Cause,  they 
discover  in  all  the  beings  and  activities  of  so-called  nature.^ 
But  science,  even  when  not  intentionally  atheistic  or  material- 
istic, designedly  recognizes  as  little  as  possible  any  forces  or 
causes  lying  outside  its  own  sphere ,  especially  is  it  loath  to 
believe  that  this  sphere  is  constantly  interpenetrated  and  in- 
formed by  the  one  primal  Cause.  It  is,  then,  with  reference  to 
the  relations  of  the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  that  science 
and  the  Bible  come  into  most  serious  conflict.  And  vain  have 
been  all  the  attempts  to  separate  the  two  spheres  so  as  that 
the  forces  belonging  to  each  shall  seem  to  have  no  chance  of 
commingling.  The  writers  of  Scripture  constantly  present  the 
supernatural  as  dominating,  vivifying,  controlling,  and  energiz- 
ing the  natural;. and,  with  respect  to  this  great  congeries  of 
truths,  their  doctrine  is  religious  doctrine.  We  have,  moreover, 
less  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  doctrine  is  true  doctrine,  re- 
vealed by  inspiration  of  God,  and  that  these  writers  are  fitted 
to  teach  it  to  the  votaries  of  the  modem  sciences,  than  we  felt 
in  making  the  above-mentioned  concessions  concerning  the 
probable  fallibility  of  the  same  writers  in  scientific  matters. 

Let  us,  then,  briefly  set  forth  the  doctrine  of  the  relations  of 
God  and  nature,  so  far  as  the  elements  of  the  doctrine  are 
most  distinctively  religious,  and  at  the  same  time  liable  to  come 
into  seeming  conflict  with  the  physical  and  natural  sciences. 
And  if  this  setting-forth  is  to  give  just  force  to  that  view  of 
nature  which  all  the  modern  sciences  concur  in  establishing,  as 

1  Chrifltliche  Ethik,  1S49,  fourth  edition,  p.  xiv. 

>  That  is,  writers  of  Scripture  have  the  so-called  "  Gottes-bewusstsein  "  fully 
developed,  but  they  have  no  corresponding  development  of  the  so-caUed  *'  Welt- 
bewuartaein." 
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well  as  to  that  idea  of  God  as  the  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Lord 
of  life  and  history,  which  the  Scriptures  teach,  then  it  must 
pass  beyond  the  point  of  view  reached  by  the  writers  of  the 
Bible.  It  must  recognize  whatever  is  true  in  the  modern  scien- 
tific conception  of  the  cosmos.  The  biblical  idea  of  the  super- 
natural is  in  all  its  distinctive  religious  elements  forever  grandly 
true;  the  biblical  exhibition  of  this  idea  makes  little  or  no 
account,  however,  of  the  conception  to  which,  in  most  of  its 
details,  neither  the  Hebrews  nor  the  other  nations  of  the  earth 
had  as  yet  attained.  But  this  modern  conception  of  nature  is 
itself  suited  to  be  filled  full  of  life  by  an  inspiration  from  the 
indwelling  of  the  supernatural.  For  science,  instead  of  having 
excluded  God  from  the  world,  has  really  made  known  many 
new  points  for  his  entrance,  and  much  that  is  new  concerning 
the  manner  of  that  entrance. 

The  doctrine  of  God  as  Creator  of  the  universe  is  a  reli- 
gious and  a  biblical  doctrine.  But  science  is  not  simply  power- 
less to  deny  this  doctrine ;  it  rather  leads  up  to  and  enriches  its 
affirmation.  Of  this  doctrine  the  fundamental  element  is  this, 
that  God  and  his  eternal  idea  of  the  world  is  the  logical  Prius^ 
or  ground,  of  the  world's  substances,  forces,  and  laws.^  The 
very  being  of  nature  can  neither  be  conceived  of,  nor  its  phe- 
nomena exhibited,  as  constituting  a  whole  complete  in  itself. 
The  quasi-metaphysical  truth  of  an  original  divine  creation  out 
of  nothing  is  not,  indeed,  expressly  taught  in  the  writings  of 
Mosaism ,  ^  nor  should  we  expect  such  teaching  from  the  nature 
of  those  writings.  They,  neither  in  form  nor  in  thought,  cor- 
respond to  the  later  stage  of  speculation,  when  the  doctrine  of 
creation  proper  was  asserted  in  opposition  to  highly  developed 
theories  of  the  eternity  of  matter,  or  of  its  origin  by  emanation 
from  Deity.  The  narrative  of  Gen.  i.  Ir-ii.  3  leaves  these  ques- 
tions behind  itself ;  it  proceeds  at  once  to  enumerate  in  order 
the  steps  by  which  God  produced  all  things,  as  they  now  exist, 
from  a  condition  of  darkness  and  chaos.^  The  indications 
which  Schultz  *  finds  in  Ps.  cxxxvi.  6  ff.,  Eccl.  iii.  11  and  vii. 

1  See  Dorner,  Glaubenalehre,  I.  p.  462. 

2  This  doctrine  is,  as  wiU  appear  more  clearly  hereafter,  not  taught  hy  the  use 
of  tlie  word  K'^3,  nor  by  the  proper  interpretation  of  Gen.  i.  1.  To  speak  of  an 
interpretation  which  refuses  to  take  the  declaration,  •*  in  the  beginning  God  cre- 
ated the  heavens  and  the  earth/'  as  teaching  the  metaphysical  conception  of  a 
creation  out  of  nothing,  after  the  manner  of  Keil,  who  represents  it  as  invented 
to  get  rid  of  true  doctrine,  is  extremely  invidious. 

8  Compare  Schrader,  Studien  zur  ELritik,  etc.,  p.  53. 
«  Alttestamentiiche  Theologie,  Frankfurt,  1878,  p.  527  f. 
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empt  to  deal  with  the  philosophical  questions  thst 
doctrine  of  creation,  are  not  sufficiently  clear  to 
:ed  contrast  with  the  tone  of  the  earlier  writings, 
same  author  says,  the  "nothing"  upon  which  the 
rding  to  Job  xxvi.  7,  suspended,  is  not  that  out  of 
rth  is  conceived  of  as  created,  but  the  boundless 
;e  over  which  it  seems  to  hang.  The  Old  Testa- 
er,  teaches  that  conception  of  the  relation  of  God 
lersons  and  things  which,  on  occasion  of  the  pres- 
then  philosophies  or  theosophic  speculations  like 
influenced  some  of  the  Apocrypha  (^f  V^p^u  S^rp 
wr.  Sap.  Sal.  xi.  18)  readily  develops  into  the  doc- 
tioQ  out  of  nothing.  This  form  of  thought  which 
isted  by  Rom.  iv.  17  («oXwi'  to  fiij  ovm  is  ovra)  mani- 
to  itself  the  words  of  2  Mace.  vii.  28,  and  Heb. 

7  in  tpaiyonfyaiv  to  pKeK^iarov  ytyoccfot),^ 

positive  and  religious  form  of  the  same  doctrine  of 
ch  deduces  all  things  from  the  wise  and  loving  wUl 
.  certainly  biblical  as  it  is  eminently  rational.  Not 
aatiou  of  the  idea  of  the  world,  and  the  realizing  of 
le  successive  products  of  the  world's  unfolding,  but 
nal  coming  into  being  of  the  materials  and  forces 
igh  which  the  idea  is  to  be  realized,  are  to  be  as- 
e  divine  will.     That  idea  of  creation  proper  which 

itself,  as  a  free,  intelligent,  and  gracious  act  of 
lantheistic  views  of  development  and  emanation, 
terialistic  views  of  an  uncreated  material  substance, 
tal  in  the  Old-Testament  religion  and  writings. 
God  is  dominant  and  creative :  he  has  but  to  speak, 
e  ;  to  command,  and  his  will  is  executed  (compare 
{ ;  Ps.  xxxiii.  6,  9).  And  although,  as  has  been 
;  the  intention  of  Gen.  i.  1  f.  to  assert  the  doctrine 
mt  of  nothing;  its  entire  form  of  representation, 
orth  the  original  chaotic  mass,  the  Tohurva'BoJuL, 
.d  obedient  to  the  divine  word,  assumes  that  this 
'ell  as  the  subsequent  forms  of  being  and  life 
[  upon  it — is  utterly  dependent  upon  God.  In 
rith  the  same  idea  of  creation,  God  is  called  (Gen. 

the  founder  and  possessor  (n]'p)  of  heaven  and 

'etatton  of  Heb.  xl.  3  mnat  be  adhered  to  In  iptte  of  the  oplDton 
uh,  Sctirailer,  and  others,  that  Che  Intention  ol  the  aotbor  is  slm- 
tha  world  a  "  ■□penenaual  erouod  "  in  Ood. 
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earth.  It  would  be  quite  contrary  to  the  prevaleot  teacbin^ 
and  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  writings  to  consider  the  poetical  rep- 
resentations of  Job  xxxviii.  28  f.  as  intended  to  set  forth  the 
philosophical  doctrine  of  creation  by  emanation  from  Deity. 
In  this  conception  of  creation  as  the  "  absolute  miracle,'*  *  as 
an  eflfect  produced  by  divine  free-will  without  any  mediation  of 
secondary  causes  whatsoeyer,  there  can  be  nothing  at  which 
science  should  take  offence.  For,  preceding  this  act,  there  are 
no  secondaiy  causes  to  be  considered,  no  forces  of  nature  to  be 
co-ordinated  or  overcome.  The  very  existence  in  fact  and  form 
of  so-called  nature,  with  all  its  original  substances,  forces,  and 
laws,  is  conditioned  upon  this  creative  act.  Keitlier  does  it 
admit  of  scientific  representation  or  explanation:  of  it  nothing 
more  can  be  said  than  —  to  accept  for  this  purpose  a  doubtful 
interpretation  —  is  said  when  it  is  declared,  "  In  the  begiimiog 
God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth."  The  doctrine  of  crea- 
tion is  entirely  unaffected  by  any  discoveries  or  theories  aa  to 
the  nature  of  matter,  and  as  to  the  relation  of  the  physical 
forces  to  the  atoms  of  which  it  is  composed. 

In  accordance  with  this  doctrine  of  creation  proper  is  the 
biblical  conception  of  the  relation  of  the  visible  and  physical 
universe  to  time.  The  Bible  does  not,  indeed,  attempt  to  solve 
the  perpetual  antinomy  which  cleaves  fast  to  all  human  thought 
when  dealing  with  the  conception  of  creation  and  the  idea  of  time- 
It  makes  no  effort  to  reveal  to  men  whether  or  not  we  must 
adopt  the  seemingly  necessary  but  self-contradictory  statement 
of  Augustine,  Mundua  non  in  tempore  aed  cum  tempore  faetva  ett. 
It  assumes,  however,  that  which  is  in  the  biblical  conception 
necessary  to  the  thought  of  the  dependence  of  the  whole  visible 
universe  upon  the  divine  will ,  it  assumes  that  this  universe  is 
not  eternal,  is  not  even  in  its  most  original  substances  and 
forces  coeval  with  its  Creator  and  Lord.  Before  it  came  into 
existence  —  and  the  simplicity  of  the  biblical  language  admits 
of  a  "before"  when  as  yet  there  is  no  measure  of  time, — 
Jehovah  was  forever  the  same  in  his  power,  wisdom,  holiness, 
and  grace  (compare  Pa.  xc.  2,  Prov.  viii.  22  ff.).  To  this  con- 
ception the  physical  and  natural  sciences,  even  when  helped  by 
the  philosophy  which  is  esteemed  most  favorable  to  them,  have 
nothing  to  op|)ose :  they  are  powerless  for  correction  or  re- 
proof. That  the  present  order  of  the  universe  must  have  had 
a  beginning  in  time,  they  with  one  voice  concur  in  asserting; 
<  Bo  Botbe,  nbose  remarks  compaie:  Zur  Dogmatik,  pp.  91  ff. 
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tliey  even,  and  rightly,  believe  themselves  able  to  demonstrate 
this  truth.  Beyond  thia  they  can,  when  contradicting  the 
scriptural  doctrine,  only  fall  back  upon  crude  assertions  like 
the  following:  "The  gaseous  condition  of  the  solar  system, 
which  preceded  its  present  condition,  must  [mc]  be  considered 
as  only  one  member  in  the  infinite  chain  of  phenomena ;  it  has 
not  happened  once  alone,  but  an  infinite  number  of  times,  and 
will  happen  just  as  often  again." ' 

The  creative  acts  of  God  are  not,  however,  limited  to  the 
calling  into  original  existence  of  the  world's  substances,  forces, 
and  laws."  Creation  is  represented  in  the  biblical  doctrine  aa 
consisting  of  repeated  and  successive  acts  of  the  divine  will. 
But  it  follows  necessarily  from  the  very  conception  of  the  uni- 
verse as  an  orderly  whole,  that  these  successive  creative  acts 
should  be  conditioned  upon  the  preceding  creation.  Creation 
as  an  act  of  divine  free-wiU  is  most  readily  admitted  by  the 
theories  of  science,  if  it  can  be  confined  to  one  original  constitu- 
tion of  matter,  and  endowment  of  it  with  its  forces.  Thus  is  the 
idea  of  the  supernatural  relegated  to  a  most  remote  antiquity, 
and  so  conveniently  disposed  of  as  to  give  freer  play  to  the  activ- 
ity of  merely  natural  forces.  But  this  doctrine  of  creation  as 
confined  to  a  single  divine  act,  which  was  that  of  Augustine, 
is  neither  favored  by  the  biblical  representations,  nor  —  if  the 
truth  may  only  be  admitted  —  by  the  researches  of  the  sciences. 
There  can  be,  indeed,  only  one  act  of  absolute  creation  by  which 
the  first  being  and  form  of  the  universe  Is  constituted.  All  sub- 
sequent creative  acts  must  take  this  original  act  into  the  ac- 
count, and  be,  indeed,  based  upon  and  conformed  to  it,  if  the  idea 
of  the  divine  mind  in  its  completeness  and  unity  is  to  be  realized. 
These  creative  acts,  which  are  subsequent  to  the  original  act, 
will  then  be  supernatural,  in  that  they  are  creative ;  they  will 
also  partake  of  the  natural,  in  that  they  are  conditioned  upon 
what  is  already  in  existence  by  the  original  divine  act.  Fault 
may,  indeed,  be  found  with  the  narrative  of  Gen.  i.,  because  it 
makes  and  maintains  no  firm  distinction  between  the  natural 
and  the  supernatural.  As  coordinate  with  that  exercise  of  the 
divine  wisdom  and  omnipotence  which  calls  into  first  being  the 
light  (verse  3),  and  originates  in  the  heavens  their  light-giving 
bodies  (verse  14),  and  as  constituting  a  part  of  the  one  great 

I  See  A  book  called  Bibel  und  Natiir,  bj  F.  H.  Thomaaieii,  Kolu  and  Leipzig, 
18T8.  p  ISS. 

'  Compare  Donier,  Glaubeiulebre,  I.  p.  4TB  t 
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I  creation,  we  are  told  that  God  said,  "  Let  the  earth 
,h  grass  "  (verse  11),  and  "  Let  the  waters  swarm  with 
pith  living  beings"  (verse  20).  In  tliese  latter  caaea 
ption  of  creation  is  made  with  childlike  simplicity  to 
d  with  the  present  experience  of  natural  processes, 
lal  production  of  the  grass  by  the  earth  was,  to  the 
thought,  no  less  a  divine  creative  work  than  its  first 
m  the  ground.  And  yet  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  4,  the  grass 
luted  as  growing  by  sunshine  aud  rain ;  and  in  Job 
5  f.  Jehovah  is  spoken  of  as  having  prepared  the  store 

and  the  channels  for  their  overflow,  to  cause  it  to 
by  the  rain  to  cause  the  grass  to  grow.     But  that  the 

the  Bible  did  not  clearly  distinguish  the  natural  from 
rnatui-al,  or  rather  overwhelmed  the  former  by  the 
Ear  from  proving  them  wrong  in  their  general  concep- 
eation  as  due  to  successive  acts  of  the  divine  will. 
I  utmost  length  to  which  tlie  physical  and  natural  sci- 
e  gone,  or  show  any  indications  of  going,  in  revealing 
ncy  of  so-called  natural  causes,  does  not  diminish  the 
lade  upon  the  supernatural  to  account  for  the  world's 
fder  by  successive  creative  acts.  At  the  first  appear- 
ife  upon  the  earth,  science  has  no  tenable  theory  to 
I  for  the  doctrine  of  a  divine  creative  act.  This  act 
lubtedly  conditioned  upon  all  the  pre-eiisting  sub- 
wees,  and  laws  bf  the  material  universe.  This  asser- 
lowever,  a  very  different  thing  from  the  claim  that 
substances,  forces,  and  laws  are  adequate  to  account 
igin  of  life-  And  thus  it  is  that  the  Bible  represents 
i  of  creation  as  dependent  upon  the  preceding,  and  yet 
ult  of  a  creative  divine  word.     It  particidarly  insbts 

truth  that  God  ia  the  Giver  and  Lord  of  life.  But 
when,  in  the  order  of  creation,  the  appearance  of  man 
.,  does  the  need  which  science  feels  of  a  cause  outside 
:ural  causes  make  itself  abundantly  felt.  It  is  not 
le,  as  Dorner  '  has  declared,  that  to  hold  that  "  man  is 
)duct  of  animal  existences,  or  of  still  lower  forms  of 
a  frivolous  materialistic  view : "  it  is  also  true  that  the 
work  of  all  the  natural  sciences  can  present  no  faithful 
f  him  as  such  a  product.  These  sciences  have  done 
Lid  adequately  explaining  even  bis  brain  and  remaining 
iicture  solely  by  secondary  causes,  while  they  have 
'  Olaubeoalaltre,  I.  p,  IT9. 
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not  gone  a  step  toward  preflenting  bj 
quale  account  of  his  spiritual  naturt 
represents  man  in  his  total  being  as  t 
tive  activity  (Gen.-i.  26  f.  and  ii.  7 

God  (Acts  xvii,  28,  toC  yap  kcu  yow  la- 
ta fear  upon  these  doctrines  from 
science.  And  yet  the  same  represei 
the  creative  act  was  also  in  the  case 
Bo-called  natural  substances  and  for( 
19,  and  vi.  3 ;  Ps.  civ.  29 ;  Eccl.  iii.  2( 
depreciated  because  of  the  simple  an 
indicated. 

And  all  along  the  immense  distanc 
of  life  upon  the  earth  to  the  first  apf 
openings  for  the  entrance  of  divin 
For  science  is  still  a  long  and  wea 
all  the  species  and  genera  of  animal 
solely  from  pre-existent  forms  by 
indeed  been  well  established  that  i 
species  will  not  hold  good  througho 
highly  probable  that  forms  for  which 
have  assumed  a  creative  act  are  de; 
cestors ;  it  has  been  made  libely  that 
some  noteworthy  degree,  still  extenc 
which  can  be  accounted  for  by  b 
modern  science  is  &r  better  able 
likely  to  be,  to  fill  up  some  of  t 
appear  between  the  tribes  and  far 
tween  many  of  the  cognate  species, 
can  scarcely  complain  if  those  whi 
prejudice  against  the  supernatural, 
phenomena  by  referring  to  the  divin 
tive  wort.  Nor  can  this  doctrine 
divine  acts,  each  of  which  is  cond 
uatnre  as  at  the  time  exists,  be  co 
unity  and  causal  order  of  the  univi 
rational  and  ethical  connections  as 
this  causal  order  admits  of  that  upoi 
ence  is  founded,  viz.,  the  causal  a 
The  ground  of  the  world's  order, 
disturbances,  is  the  will  of  God. 

Moreover,  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  t 
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isidered  as  s  true  personality,  without  assuming  as  one 
1  our  account  the  supernatural  in  the  form  of  creative 
That  many  elements  of  man's  complex  heing  belong 
which  is  purely  natural,  we  must-  fVeely  admit.  And 
s  have  seen  and  shall  further  see,  is  the  doctrine  of 
Whether  these  elements  are  so  like  those  of  some 
her  animals  that  man  should  be  considered  by  anthro- 
mply  as  belonging  to  the  animal  kingdom,  or  should 
language  of  Quatrefages,'  constituted  apart  as  the  so- 
uman  kingdom"  this  doctrine  does  not  decide.  One 
lost  cautious  of  American  scientists'  has  well  said, 
short,  is  a  partaker  of  the  natural  as  well  as  of  the 
'  And  the  evolutionist  may  say  with  the  apostle, 
t  that  was  not  first  which  is  spiritual,  but  that  which 
,  and  afterward  that  which  is  spiritual."  The  close 
n  of  man  with  the  other  animals  is  more  tliau  once 
in  the  narrative  of  Genesis  (compare  ii.  19  and  7), 
iginal  difference  is  also  plainly  taught.  The  beast  of 
,  and  man,  belong  to  one  day  of  creation,  but  to  sep- 
differently  enacted  works  (i.  24-28).  And  in  the  case 
idividual  that  which  is  spiritual,  and  which  cannot  be 
rom  any  combination  of  natural  causes,  —  the  causes 
ncern  the  laws  of  human  transmission  of  life  and 
being  included,  — is  to  be  ascribed  to  its  supernatural 

nstant  presence  and  power  of  the  supernatural  in  and 
natural  is,  moreover,  made  known  by  the  doctrine  of 
Preserver.  The  physical  universe  is  every  moment, 
irtue  of  its  very  constitution,  dependent  upon  God, 
lute.  This  doctrine  does  not  deny  the  real  existence 
ency,  as  second  causes,  of  physical  substances  sad 
;  rather  assumes  this  existence  and  efficiency.*  The 
Jute  which  the  philosophy  of  the  physical  sciences 
1,  as  to  whether  all  the  so-called  second  causes  are 
considered  as  forms  in  activity  of  the  one  Unknown 
leology  takes  up  and  carries  on  in  differeut  form. 
«ver  of  real  existence  and  efficiency  belongs  to  these 

iman  Species,  New  York,  1B79,  p.  M. 

lOT  Ana  Gray,  Natural  Science  and  RellKlon,  p.  BB. 

nial  of  the  reality  of  second  causes  Is  at  preseat  nowhen  made  mora 

than  by  Herbert  Spencer  and  his  followers,  who  at  the  same  time  we 

the  claim  to  explain  every  thtnft  intelligible  by  Iheae  ume  CMM*- 

ollacy  exposed  In  Herbert's  ReaUsUc  AwumpUona.) 
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I  relations  of  nature  and  God,  the  following  brief 
rill  make  sufficiently  clear.'  In  all  the  teachings 
e  we  shall  find  the  subject  considered  almost  purely 
thical  and  religious,  that  is,  from  the  supernatural- 

of  view. 

the  supernatural  as  Creator  and  Lord  of  life,  and  the 

ture  and  living  beings  which  he  has  made,  the  Spirit 

the  Word  of  God  are  used  as  mediating  concepts. 

Spirit "  indicates  in  this  use  the  general  vivifying 
ing  power  of  God ;  while  the  term  "  Word  "  is  an 
for  a  definite  divine  purpose  as  determining  the 
ns  which  wisdom  and  grace  would  imprese  upon 
"  By  the  word  of  the  Lord  were  the  heavens  made, 

breath  of  his  mouth  all  their  host "  (Ps.  xxxiii.  6). 
)f  God,  that  is,  "  the  moving  force  of  his  own  life," 
e  of  all  life,  the  inner  spring  to  the  being  of  all  that 
i.  2  J  Ps.  xxxiii.  6,  civ.  30,  cxxxix.  7  f .)  ;  this  Spirit 
:«d  (Job  xxvi.  13)  as  adorning  the  heavens  with 
(xxxiii.  4,  compare  xxvii.  3)  as  imparting  life  to 
sa.  xlviii.  13,  heavens  and  earth  spring  into  being 
if  Jehovah.  The  withdrawal  of  this  divine  breath, 
all  things,  is  their  death  (Ps,  xc.  3,  civ.  29),  if  this 
Spirit  of  Jehovah  were  removed,  all  flesh  would 
I  that  which  without  this  Spirit  it  constitutionally 
loi^anized  and  common  dust  (Job  xxxiv.  14  f.). 
ich  he  has  given  depends,  then,  every  moment,  upon 
n.  3) ;  and  this  not  simply  in  the  way  of  his  provi- 
:  (Gen.  viii.  1)  and  his  constant  impartation  of  life 

for  self-defence  (Ps.  xviii,  31  f.),  but  also  because 
ord  of  life,  the  Author  of  the  spirits  of  all  human 

xvi.  22,  xxvii.  16).  It  is  in  accordance  ^vith  this 
that  the  gift  of  offspring  is  represented  in  Genesis 
iviii.  10,  XXV.  21,  xxx.  2),  and  constantly  throughout 
i  due  to  a  divine  volition.  The  element  of  human 
3,  however,  also  represented  as  an  act  of  human  in- 
id  freedom ;  ^  and  the  dependence  of  the  child  upon 

wpecially,  H,  Sclinlti,  Altteetamentlloho  Theolt^o,  pp.  62S  S.;  and 

^  of  the  OM  Testament,  II.  pp.  38T  t.  and  442  f. 

(  belebt  und  krftfti){t,  daa  Wort  beatlmmt  und  eutscheldet."   <S«e 

der  Blbel  von  Qott,  I.  p.  IS;  and  compare  H.  Schultz,  Alttesta- 

Jlogie.  p.  S29.) 

I  la  Implied  in  the  Hebrew  woid  pT.    (See  Kell  on  Oen.  Iv.  I; 

gy  of  the  Old  TestameDt,  L  p.  SIS.) 
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the  parent,  in  the  strongest  sense  of  race-connection,  is  duly 
acknowledged  (Deut.  v.  9  f. ;  Ps.  li.  5 ;  Job  xiv.  4).  Especially 
are  we  taught  by  passages  like  Ps.  cxix.  73,  cxxxix.  18, 16 ; 
Job  X.  8  f. ;  Jer.  i.  5,  xxxviii.  16 ;  Isa.  Ivii.  15  f.,  that  the 
majesty  of  God  as  Creator  and  as  Providence  is  to  be  recog- 
nized in  the  birth,  at  the  divinely  appointed  moment  in  history, 
of  every  rational  soul.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  allotted  to 
each  soul  his  time,  and  the  book  of  the  Lord  is  the  book  of  life 
(Ps.  xxxix.  4  f.,  Ixix.  27  f.)  ;  he  cuts  the  thread  of  human  life 
(Isa.  xxxviii.  12) ;  he  summons  the  soul  from  man  when  He 
will  (Job  xxvii.  8). 

The  connection  of  God  with  the  most  purely  physical  phe- 
nomena of  the  universe  is  intimate  and  unintermitting ;  for  God 
is  not  forever  separated  by  his  creative  act  from  the  universe 
which  he  has  made  ^  (compare  Gen.  i.  26  and  28,  ii.  7).  The 
original  order  of  nature  and  the  will  of  God  coincide  (Gen.  i.  20, 
21,  24  f.) ;  nothing  is  known  to  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment concerning  an  order  of  nature  which  is  independent  of 
God,  or,  indeed,  concerning  a  universe  which  is  not  by  its 
very  constitution  and  idea  constantly  under  the  impress  of 
the  divine  force,  wisdom,  and  love.  The  constant  relation  of  the 
physical  universe  to  the  divine  goodness  and  grace  is  the  theme 
of  the  noble  descriptions  of  nature  given  in  Ps.  civ.  and  cxxxvi. 
Of  the  former  Humboldt ^  says,  "We  are  astonished  to  find  in 
a  lyrical  poem  of  such  a  limited  compass,  the  whole  universe  — 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  —  sketched  with  a  few  bold  touches." 
The  Old-Testament  doctrine  is  far,  however,  from  entangling 
the  conception  of  God  in  that  of  the  universe ;  it  even  speaks 
of  the  latter  as  though  it  were  in  rebellion  against  the  divine 
authority,  and  needing  to  be  subdued  by  the  divine  power 
(compare  Ps.  xciii.,  civ.  6-9 ;  Job  xxxviii.  8  ff.).  So  strenuous 
at  times  does  the  representation  of  the  separateness  of  the  phy- 
sical universe  become,  as  to  threaten  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
immanence  (see  Job  ix.  4-13,  xxvi.  11). 

In  general,  God  is  conceived  of  as  wearing  nature  like  a 
garment  (Ps.  civ.  If.);  so  that  its  laws  are  the  expression 
of  his  power  and  wisdom  (Prov.  viii.  22  f. ;  Job  xxviii.  23  ff.), 
and  the  scope  and  province  of  its  forces  and  laws  are  to  exe- 
cute the  divine  behests  (Amos  iv.  18 ;  Job  xxxvii.  12  f.).     And, 

1  The  narrative  of  Gen.  ii.  4-iii.,  although  not  so  much  a  story  of  creation  as  an 
introduction  to  the  actual  history  of  humanity,  agrees  in  this  conception  with  the 
narrative  of  Gen.  i.«ii.  3. 

s  Cosmos,  New  York,  1863,  n.  p.  08  f. 
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autly  under  divine  control  (see  Ps.  xix.  5  f.),  these 
feat  his  glory  (Pb.  xviii.  7  f.,  viii.  1  f.) ;  yea,  "  the 
^lare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  showeth 
}rk "  (Ps.  xix.  1  f.) ;  the  phenomena  of  nature  ai-e 
.  The  whole  order  of  nature  is  the  expression  of 
imnipotence  and  freedom  in  justice  and  grace.  It 
t,  repeatedly  declared,  —  as  for  instance  in  Jer.  iii. 
■-  22 ;  Ps.  civ.  18  f.,  — that  it  is  God  who  gives  rain 
I  seasons,  or  withholds  them ;  he  is  praised  (Ps. 
for  making  the  grass  to  grow,  and  furnishing  wine 
gladden  man.  To  bim  is  ascribed  (Joel  i.  1&- 
£xviii.  39  f. ;  Ps.  cxxxvi.  25,  cxlv.  15)  the  supply 
aals  with  their  needed  food.  And  yet  all  which 
f  God  in  nature  is  declared  (Job  xxvi.  14)  to  be 
est  outlines,  the  meagre  sketch  (nwp),  of  the  divine 

these  results,  accomplished  by  the  supernatural  in 
)f  so-called  nature,  are  to  be  interpreted  as  designed 
e  of  God's  moral  kingdom.  That  God  rules  the 
'  nature  for  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  for  the 
of  the  enemies  of  Israel,  and  for  the  chastisement 
tself,  is  frequently   asserted   or  implied.'     Natural 

are  to  him  as  instruments  of  thought,  as  weapons 
nd  defence  in  the  cause  of  righteousness.  Storms 
rposes ;  so  the  plague,  the  locust,  and  war ;  so  heat, 
)ld,  and  moisture.  Whether  the  Hebrew  writers 
ted  this  element  of  their  general  doctrine  so  as  to 
iply  the  error  which  our  Lord  rebuked  (Luke  xiii. 
not  now  the  place  to  inquire.  But  science  cannot 
their  conception  of  God  as  the  Lord  of  life  and 

the  Will  by  whose  force  the  purposes  of  justice 
are  carried  out  in  history,  is  true  to  the  facts  and 
of  history.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  truth- 
1  that  it  is  the  complete  conception,  or  that  it 
to  the  second  causes  their  real  place  and  oflSce  iu 

)t  need  proof  to  show  how  completely  all  the  views 
3  concerning  the  meaning,  reality,  and  explanation 
its  of  history,  —  and  especially  of  the  history  of 


[I 
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Israel,  —  are  controlled  by  the  supernatural  factors.  Some  of 
the  proof  is  involved  in  the  relation  of  the  divine  names  to  the 
development  of  the  national  life,  and  has  already  been  briefly 
discussed.^  The  very  constitution  of  the  law,  history,  and 
prophecy  of  the  Old  Testament  is  dependent  upon  the  Old- 
Testament  idea  of  God. 

The  Hebrew  conception  of  man's  relations  to  nature  may  be 
briefly  described  as  follows.  Man's  primitive  condition  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  peaceful  relationships :  ^  this  we  conclude  from 
the  description  of  the  life  in  paradise,  and  from  the  contrast  of 
this  description  with  Gen.  iii.  17  and  v.  29.  A  comparison 
of  Gen.  ix.  2  with  i.  29  and  ii.  18  f.  seems  to  imply  that  man  was 
not  originally  carnivorous,  but  lived  on  friendly  terms  with  all 
the  animals.  To  this  view  of  his  original  condition  science 
makes  strong  and  well-founded  objections,  in  the  face  of  which 
it  is  difficult  to  establish,  as  in  agreement  with  reality,  a  literal 
interpretation  of  the  account.  According  to  the  writers  of  the 
Old  Testament,  this  ancient  relation  to  nature  will  be  restored 
in  the  completed  kingdom  of  redemption.  According  to  Zech. 
xiv.  20  f.,  holiness  will  then  change  even  the  most  external  mat- 
ters ;  according  to  Joel  iii.  18  f.  and  Ezek.  xlvii.  6  f.,  a  stream 
of  renewing  influences  will  flow  forth  and  abroad  from  the  reli- 
gious centre  of  Judaism.  Nothing  injurious  from  the  animal 
kingdom  shall,  we  are  assured  (Hos.  ii.  18),  annoy  the  people 
of  Jehovah  in  that  day ;  for  even  the  very  nature  of  the  wild 
beasts  will  be  changed  (compare  Isa.  xi.  6-8  and  Ixv.  25).  This 
renewal  of  nature  is  conditioned  upon  moral  causes ;  when,  and 
because,  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord, 
tlien  and  therefore  shall  there  be  peace  in  the  animal  kingdom, 
and  they  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  God's  mountain 
(Isa.  xi.  9).  When  the  iniquity  of  the  people  is  forgiven,  then 
there  shall  be  no  more  complaint  of  sickness  (Isa.  xxxiii.  24). 
This  expansion  of  the  conception  of  all  nature  as  the  product 
of  an  almighty  will,  which  orders  all  things  in  conformity  with 
a  wise  and  righteous  purpose,  is,  throughout,  biblical.  The 
prophecy  of  science  is  not  yet  ready  to  utter  its  voice  as  to 
what  mil  be,  nor  have  its  powers  in  projecting  principles  upon 
the  future  yet  grown  so  as  to  declare  what  must  be,  the  order 
of  nature  in  the  time  of  the  perfected  moral  kingdom.  They 
who  uttered  these  prophecies  apparently  understood  them  as 

1  See  Part  I.  chap.  iii. 

*  See  Oehler,  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament,  II.  p.  387  f. 
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though  they  were  to  be  fulfilled  in  every  letter  of  their  text. 
ih  of  them  as  it  is  the  miod  of  the  Spirit  to  use 
ag  the  divine  kingdom,  does  not  suffer,  if  the  letter 
presentations  should  prove  Bcientifieally  faulty  or 

<  intense  monotheistic  supernaturalism  controls  all 
descriptions  of  nature.^  It  is,  as  gays  Humboldt,' 
■itic  of  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  that,  as  a  reflex 
ism,  it  always  embraces  the  universe  in  its  unity." 
riptions,  therefore,  while  wanting  the  bright,  fresh 
;he  Greeks,  excel  in  depth  of  insight.^  The  phe- 
lature  are  penetrated  with  the  vision  which  beholds 
I  God.  To  this  ethical  and  religious  quality  is  due 
spirit  of  the  Torah  toward  animals,  as  evinced  in 
like  those  of  Exod.  xxii.  29  f.,  xx.  10;  Deut.  xxii. 
XV.  4 ,  Lev,  xxii.  27,  28 ,  and  to  the  same  quality 
ic  complaint  over  the  share  of  nature  in  man's  sinful 
recorded  in  passages  like  Jon.  iv.  11;  Joet  ii.  22; 

0,  iv.  25,  ix.  10,  xii.  4,  xxvii.  6;  Zech.  viii.  12.  But 
r  animals  have  shared  in  the  consequences  of  human 
I  they  share  —  as  we  are  taught,  Ps.  xxxvi.  6,  7, 
the  divine  grace  and  in  Messianic  salvation.  The 
Scripture  in  promulgating  these  conceptions  and  de- 
f  nature  is  as  distinctively  ethical  and  religious  aa 
iriptions  and  conceptions  themselves.  The  relation 
Eiture  is  taught,  and  the  descriptions  of  her  phenom- 
en,  in  order  that  men  may  know  and  praise  and 
s  the  Lord  of  nature.     In  every  thing  the  religious 

purely  scientiiic  motive  has  control.  As  it  is  writ- 
)s  V.  8:  "Seek  ye  the  Lord,  that  ye  may  live, — 
)rmeth  the  seven  stars  and  Orion,  and  changeth 
s  into  morning,  and  darkeneth  day  into  night ,  who 

the  waters  of  the  sea,  and  pouretb  them  out  upon 

the  earth,  —  Jehovah  is  his  name." 

,  be  expected,  we  find  the  New  Testament  nearly 

the  more  definite  elements  of  the  conception  of 

McrlpttoDS  the  fallowlDj;  are  among  the  more  characteristic;  Pa. 
,  Ixxlv.  10-17,  civ.,  cxlvii.,  cxlviii.i  Job  xxvt.,  xxvili..  xxxvll., 
loa.  xlii.  T,  8,  xlv.  6-9;  Iga.  x.  14,  ixx.  23  f..  x\.  i  t.  The  moat 
itloa  of  an  animal  ia  that  of  the  ciocodlle  (Job  xll.). 

1.  p.  S7. 

er,  Qeschichte  dei  Bedehnngen  Bwiscben  Theologie  and  Nator- 
.p.  21. 
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• 

nature,  as  nature  is  in  itself  and  in  its  relations  to  God.  The 
mission  of  the  New-Testament  writings  is  such  as  to  lead  to 
the  assumption  of  all  the  true  elements  of  the  Old-Testament 
doctrine,  and  then  to  the  unfolding  of  the  connected  religious 
truths,  without  any  consciousness  of  scientific  difficulties,  or 
consequent  desire  to  solve  them.  It  is,  therefore,  the  distinct- 
ively religious  elements  of  the  do-called  Mosaic  cosmogony 
which  the  New  Testament  accepts  as  valid ;  it  is  by  these  ele- 
ments that  its  doctrine  of  creation  is  connected  with  that  of 
the  Old.i  This  doctrine  it  expands,  however,  by  the  Christian 
conception  of  Christ  as  the  creative  Logos.  The  doctrine  of 
God  as  the  original  source  and  immanent  ground  and  final 
purpose  of  creation  is  no  less  forcefully  reiterated,  Rom.  xi.  36 

(art  €(  avTciv  koi  8t'  avrov  Kot  €is  avroi'  ra  iravra)^  because  the  personi- 
fied life-giving  power  of  God  (the  Spirit  or  Word  of  Jehovah) 
is  now  known  as  the  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom 
are  all  things,  and  we  through  him  (ct?  Kvpvo^  liyo-oO?  Xpicnro?,  Si 
ov  TO  mvra  koX  rjfAeh  8t*  avrov,  1  Cor.  viii.  6 ,  compare  Col.  i.  15,  16, 
and  John  i.  3).  This  Christian  doctrine  of  creation  is  one 
which  the  most  advanced  point  of  view  reached  by  the  mod- 
em sciences  enables  the  investigator  neither  to  descry  nor  to 
refuse. 

The  doctrine  of  a  palingenens  of  nature,  which  is  to  accom- 
pany the  establishment  of  the  completed  Messianic  kingdom, 
belongs  to  the  New  Testament  as  well  as  to  the  Old  (see  Matt, 
xix.  28).  At  that  time  all  nature,  in  the  sense  of  the  entire 
irrational  creation  (Krwrts),  will  be  free  from  the  consequences 
of  human  sin  (Rom.  viii.  19  f.) ;  since  Christians,  as  well  as  the 
ancient  people  of  God,  expect  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  in 
which  righteousness  has  a  firm  and  lasting  habitation  (2  Pet. 
iii.  13 ;  compare  Rev.  xxi.  1). 

The  attitude  of  Jesus  toward  nature  is  so  gentle,  free,  and 
noble,  as  to  constitute  in  itself  a  system  of  unwritten  doctrine. 
Such  of  his  express  teachings  as  contain  in  any  way  allusions 
to  natural  phenomena  —  notably  some  passages  from  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,  and  certain  of  his  parables  —  prove  his 
observations  to  have  been  of  that  quick  and  penetrating,  yet 
quiet  kind,  which  belongs  to  those  whose  spirits  are  most  akin 
to  the  spirit  of  nature.  The  beauty  of  the  flowers  has  been 
noticed  (Matt.  vi.  29),  and  the  soul  of  the  observer  touched 

»'SeeAct§xiv.  17,  xvll.  24-28;  Rom.  i.  19  f.,  xi.  36;  Eph.  iii.  16;  Heb.  ii.  10, 
xl  3  f.;  John  1. 1-4;  Col.  i.  13  ff.;  and  compare  Domer,  Glaubenslehre,  I.  p.  460. 
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a  feeliDg  almost  like  grief  or  compassion,  at  the  thought 
[juickly  that  beauty  fades  or  is  ruthlessly  destroyed  (verse 

In  accordance  with  the  fine  instinct  of  the  Hebrew  reli- 
the  divine  care  for  the  auimate  and  inanimate  creation  is 

the  occasion  of  praises  and  of  exhortation  to  a  life  of 
;ude  and  trust  (verse  25  f. ,  compare  x.  29).  The  unity  of 
i  work,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  ethical  to  the  material 
esthetic  interests,  are  alike  taught  in  many  of  the  para- 

The  world  of  nature  is  God's  world;  in  it,  and  even 
it  its  most  grim  and  dreadful  phenomena,  its  most  dev- 
ng  experiences,  the  child  of  God  may  walk  as  in  his 
;r's  house.  It  is  just  those  implied  views  of  nature  that 
cterize  the  discourses  of  the  central  figure  and  only  in- 
le  teacher  of  the  Bible,  which  most  completely  escape  even 
lUEpicion  of  any  conflict  with  the  assured  discoveries  of 
ce. 

contrast  with  the  elevation  and  rare  development  of  view 
1  is  shown  by  all  the  more  distinctively  religious  elements 
e  biblical  doctrine  of  nature,  must  be  placed  the  simple 
irude  conceptions  which  are  held  as  to  the  existence,  char- 
istics,  and  concatenation  of  second  causes.  The  phenom- 
)f  nature  are  throughout  the  Old  Testament  apparently 
iived  of  in  the  most  primitive  fashion,  and  to  attribute 
appearance  merely  to  the  use  of  popular  language,  without 
jwledging  the  presence  of  those  conceptions  to  which  the 
lage  is  due,  is  not  more  justifiable  in  the  case  of  the  Bible 
in  that  of  other  ancient  writings. 

e  Hebrew  conceptions  of  physical  phenomena  were  similar 
lose  of  neighboring  nations  in  antiquity.  The  popular 
:  that  the  sky  is  a  solid  expanse  (J''?'i,  <ntptmiui,  LXX.)  was 
!ssed  in  its  very  title,  and  corresponded  to  the  belief  of 
rreeks  as  found  in  Homer,  Pindar,  and  even  in  some  of  the 
3ophers.'  In  Amos  ix.  6  it  is  called  a  vault ,  and  in  Isa. 
I ,  Ps.  civ.  2,  it  is  compared  to  a  curtain  stretched  out  over- 
Since  it  is  both  pellucid  and  firm,  it  resembles  a  mirror 

xxxvii.  18)  or  the  light  transparent  blue  of  a  sapphire 
d.  xxiv.  10).  It  was  popularly  supposed  to  be  set  upon 
ops  of  the  mountains  as  upon  supporting  pillars  (see  Job 

11  and  1  Sam.  ii.  8),  and  to  have  openings  like  doors,  or 
ows,  or  canals,  through  which  the  water  falls  as  rain  upon 
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the  earth .  ^  although  the  true  state  of  the  ca: 
known,  st  least  in  later  times,  as  to  the  nature  c 
even  as  to  the  suspense  of  the  earth  without 
(see  Job  xxvi.  7).  Above  the  firmament  was 
store  of  water,*  —  a  conception  connected  wi 
nature  of  the  sky  itself)  and  also  with  the  anc: 
of  an  ocean-stream  flowing  around  the  entire  ea 
The  simplicity  and  unscientific  character  of  t 
ceptions  of  the  animal  kingdom  is  manifest  in  th 
of  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  and  of  the  Torah.  ' 
the  writers  is  in  every  case  to  serve  the  ends 
religion  rather  than  of  accurate  scientific  knowli 
these  ends  they  employ  such  means  of  inform 
their  hand. 

We  must,  then,  approach  the  detailed  consii 
point  seemingly  in  dispute  between  the  Bible  i 
and  physical  sciences,  with  the  following  presi 
are  conclusions  from  the  preceding  examination 
The  view  wliieh  tlie  Bible  takes  of  nature  is 
theistic  and  super  naturalistic.  The  phenomen 
classifies  according  to  the  way  in  which  they  ej 
ties  of  second  causes,  the  fiible  ascribes  to  thei 
wise  and  gracious  will  of  the  Primal  Cause.  1 
we  are  assured  on  credible  authority,  that  '^the 
of  physical  science  tends,  in  respect  to  divine 
sider  that  mediate,  general,  and  in  a  sense  ind 
lieen  thought  to  be  immediate  and  special ,"*  ii 
that  the  permanent  tendency  of  revelation  and 
attribute  to  the  immediate  divine  action  what  ] 
considers  as  "  mediate,  general,  and  in  a  sense 
Bible  does  not  deny  the  truth  of  the  scientific 
from  which  "  all  appears  to  have  come  to  paa 
of  nature,  and  therefore  under  second  causes ; 
comprehensive  statement  is  very  far  from  beii 
Bcience.  But  when  science  confesses,  "Wha 
how  connected  and  interfused  with  first  cause,  n 
revelation  receives  from  the  hand  of  science  a 
become  its  teacher.    Concerning  the  being  and 

■  Comiwn  G«D.  1. 7,  vU.  11;  2  Kings  vii.  S,  19;  Job  xxxvll 
alHil.  4. 

*  CompMe  Oeo.  ii.  6:  Job  zxztI.  ST.  38;  Jer.  i.  13;  Ps.  ci 

■  Gen.  i.  T;  Ps.  czlvi[l,  4.  compare  xxlx.  3,  civ.  3. 

*  Am  Qnj,  Nstunl  Scleoce  aad  Bellgiou,  p.  69. 
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supernatural,  and  concerning  the  religious  elements  of  belief 
as  to  the  relations  of  the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  the 
declarations  of  Sacred  Scripture  may  be  presumed  to  teach  true 
doctrine.  And  this  presumption  has  strength  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  strength  of  the  organic  connection  which  exists 
between  each  such  element  and  the  distinctive  central  truths 
of  Scripture. 

The  view  which  the  Bible  takes  of  nature  coincides  with 
that  of  science  in  some  of  the  most  important  elements  of  their 
common  ground.  The  point  of  view  is  diflferent,  but  certain 
ideal  characteristics  of  nature  are  descried  from  either  point  of 
view.  That  the  world  has  been  formed  and  exists  as  a  cosmos, 
an  orderly  and  progressive  system,  both  science  and  Scripture 
declare.  But  Scripture  is  as  far  from  possessing  the  scientific 
conception  of  the  world  as  a  self-contained  whole,  as  science 
itself  is  from  the  ability  to  make  this  conception  good.^  The 
power  which  pure  religious  ideas  exert  to  purify  the  various 
subordinate  elements  of  the  conception  of  nature,  and  thus  to 
make  it  correspond  to  the  ideal  forms  under  which  science 
shows  that  nature  has  been  created,  appears  often  in  the  Bible ; 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  Mosaic  cosmogony.  Certain  de- 
ductions from  the  true  religious  idea  of  the  world  necessarily 
correspond  to  the  inductions  of  science.  Revelation  makes 
known  this  idea  in  its  unfolding  into  these  forms  of  deduction. 
It  is  to  be  presumed,  then,  that  the  Bible  will  be  scientifically 
exact  so  far  as  certain  general  elements  of  the  scientific  con- 
ception of  the  world  are  concerned.  It  will,  however,  arrive 
at  these  elements  by  deduction  from  its  religious  idea  and  as 
items  of  revelation  included  in  that  idea ;  whereas  science  will 
arrive  at  the  same  elements  by  scientific  induction  on  the  basis 
of  an  experience  of  nature. 

The  view  which  the  Bible  takes  of  nature  is  the  view  of  men. 
who  were  relatively  lacking  in  exact  knowledge  of  phenomena, 
devoid  of  scientific  conceptions,  and  without  scientific  means  of 
acquiring  this  knowledge  or  these  conceptions.  The  writers  of 
Scripture  could,  then,  be  kept  from  manifold  erroneous  impres- 
sions and  statements  upon  such  matters,  only  in  a  supernatural 
way.    Were  they  so  kept  ?    So  far  as  the  answer  to  this  ques- 

1  The  statement  of  the  anthor  Jast  quoted  (see  p.  67),  —  that "  natare  ...  is  a 
system  of  fixed  laws  and  uniformities/'  —  is  not  more  verifiable  in  the  sense  in* 
tended,  than  the  other  statement  of  Dawson  (Natare  and  the  Bible,  p.  31):  "  The 
uniformity  of  nature  as  under  natural  law,  expressing  the  will  of  the  unchang^ 
able  Creator,  is  as  certain  a  dogma  of  Scripture  as  it  is  a  result  of  science." 
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tioB  depends  upon  the  assumptions  of  faith,  we  '. 
aay  that  they  were.  So  far  as  it  depends  upon 
bilities,  we  have  every  reason  to  presume  that 
So  Ear  as  it  depends  upon  the  facts,  —  and  i 
ultimate  appeal  must  be  taken,  —  we  have  a1 
to  assert  that  they  were  not.  The  presumpt 
any  passage  in  the  Bible  is  in  the  inverse  ratio 
—  should  any  such  attempt  anywhere  exist 
EcientiSc  questions.'  Moreover,  in  cases  whe; 
of  scientific  questions  is  indirectly  concerned  i 
ment  of  religious  doctrine,  we  cannot  expect 
will  be  kept  from  all  error.  The  rather  will 
error  be  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  remoteness  of 
from  the  central  truths  of  such  doctrine.  In  o1 
substance  and  form  of  truth  may  be  expected 
they  are  concerned  in  the  main  purpose  of  reve 
a  certainty  of  expectation  conditioned  upon  th 
organic  connection  with  the  infallible  contenl 
Both  form  and  substance  of  representation  m 
to  share  in  the  errors  of  the  time,  so  far  as  t 
lively  not  thus  connected  with  such  contents, 
purely  human  way  from  observation  or  traditioi 
fallible,  and  erroneous  elements  will  be  permi 
certain  extent  transfused,  hut  not  necessarily  f 
fallibility  and  error,  by  the  presence  of  revealec 
ing  the  supernatural. 

We  proceed  now  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the 
elusions  by  several  selected  examples.  And  f 
being  both  first  in  occurrence  and  chief  in  i 
placed  the  so-called  Mosaic  cosmogony  (Gen. 
The  relative  antiquity,  the  noble  simplicity  ii 
Dessand  purity  in  theological  conceptions,  of  I 
»hich  meets  our  sight  at  the  very  opening  o: 
acknowledged  by  all,  both  critics  and  casua 
literary  quality  has  won  the  praises  of  write 
and  Jean  Paul  Richter.  And  since  modem  s 
tDake  more  serious  work  of  theories  of  woi 
elaborate  presentation  of  the  relations  betwi 
ancient  cosmogony  and  these  complicated  r 
has  provoked  the  painstaking,  not  only  of  i 
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zio,i  Delitzach,'  Ebrard,"  Godet,*  Keerl.s  Keil,'  Kurtz,' 
ich,*  F.  W.  Schultz,"  John  Pye  Smith,""  Zfickler,"  and 
Y  others,  but  also  of  scientists  like  Cuvier,'*  Dana,'*  Daw- 
*  Miller,"  Pfaff,'"  Quenstedt,'"  and  Audreae  Wagner." 
le  general  accord  of  this  narrative,  in  its  religious  doctrine, 
that  of  tlie  entire  Bible  (as  that  doctrine  has  already  been 
bited),  is  undoubted ;  and  as  well  the  fact  that  the  purpose 
le  narrative  is  distinctively  not  speculative  nor  scientific, 
religious.  "  It  has  throughout,"  says  F.  W.  Schultz  (p.  86), 
y  one  thing,  the  founding  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  its 
."  In  the  light  of  this  great  final  purpose,  not  only  its  ex- 
I  statements  and  its  implied  inferences,  but  also  its  silences 
omissions,  and  even  its  lapses  and  errors  (as  judged  from 
scientific  point  of  view),  must  all  be  interpreted.  This 
ose,  then,  invites  us  at  once  to  distinguish  between  the 
s  of  true  doctrine  which  the  passage  intends  to  teach,  and 
forms  of  conception,  whether  scientifically  exact  or  erro- 
s,  in  which  the  doctrine  is  conveyed.  Of  the  more  impoi^ 
elements  of  doctrine  designed  to  be  taught,  the  following 
be  especially  distinguished:  ■■  — 

)  The  universe  is  dependent  for  its  existence  and  present 
r  upon  the  will  of  God.  That  God  is  the  Creator  and 
.  of  all,  is  a  truth  in  which  science,  philosophy,  and  reli^on 
i  for  their  common  foundation,  and  upon  which  all  the 

laa  HezBemeron  uDd  die  Osologie.  Mainz,  1SG5.    (Jeantt  priest.) 
!ommeDtar  Uber  die  GeaealB,  4  Aufl.,  Uipiig,  1873. 

Mtr  Gluube  an  die  heillge  SchrlCt  und  die  Ergebnlsse  der  Naturtonchniiil. 
aberg, 1861. 

ItudeB  bibllquea,  first  seriea,  second  edition,  Paris,  1ST3. 
>ie  Scboplungsgeschichle,  etc.,  Basel,  1661;  Die  ElnheiC  der  tdblischea  (Jtge- 
Lte,  1863. 

lenesis  und  Exodus.  Lelpsig,  IS81. 
libel  und  AatroQomle,  4  Anil.,  BerilD,  1SB8. 
libel  und  NaCur,  1  Aufl.,  Bonn,  IBTd. 

He  ScbopfuiigggeauhlcLIe  noch  SatutiriBseiischaft  nnd  Bibel,  Ootba,  18BB. 
'he  Relation  between  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  Some  Pans  of  GeologliMl 
:e,  flfth  edition,  London,  18H. 

'heologia  Naturalis,  Frankfurt,  1860;  Die  Uigeschlchte  det  Brde  and  dM 
:hen,  Qtiterslolt,  1868. 

>isconrs  snr  les  B^volnttons  dn  Olobe,  re-edtted  "by  Hoter,  Puis,  ISBO; 
[anual  at  6eatoK7,  New  York,  1814. 
[acote  and  the  Bible,  New  Yarh.  ISTS. 
'estlmony  of  the  Rocks,  and  other  works  of  this  author, 
>chdptuni{Sf(egchlchte.  etc.,  FrankCurt,  1390. 
oust  und  Jetzt,  Tubingen,  1856. 

reschlcbte  der  Utnelt,  2  Aufl.,  Leipzig,  1857.  (In  this  brief  list,  onlf  Mm* 
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other  truths  and  experiences  of  salvation  depend.  This  primal 
truth,  however,  is  not  taught  (Gen.  i.)  in  the  form  of  the  asser- 
tion that  God  created  the  world  out  of  nothing.  The  word 
K";a  is,  indeed,  in  the  Kal  used  only  of  the  divine  activity:  as 
thus  used  it  is  never  joined  with  an  accusative  of  the  material, 
and  always  expresses  the  production  of  somewhat  new,  whether 
in  the  kingdom  of  nature  (Num.  xvi.  30)  or  in  that  of  grace 
(Exod.  xxxiv.  10  ;  Ps.  li.  10).  But,  on  the  other  hand,  its  use 
even  in  this  very  passage  cannot  be  confined  to  the  act  of  abso- 
lute creation  (compare  i.  27,  v.  1,  and  ii.  7) ;  and  in  other  pass- 
ages (Amos  iv.  13 ;  Isa.  xliii.  7,  xlv.  7, 18)  it  stands  in  parallelism 
with  HE^j;  (to  make),  and  "^y;  (to  fashion),  or  with  B^^n  (to  renew) 
(Ps.  civ.  30).  Moreover,  the  claim  that  it  is  the  express  inten- 
tion of  Gen.  i.  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  God's  relation  to  the 
world  under  the  form  of  a  creation  out  of  nothing,  cannot  rely 
upon  the  very  sentence  (Gen.  i.  1)  which  forms  its  chief  sup- 
port. For,  of  the  three  interpretations  of  this  difficult  passage, 
that  adopted  by  Bunsen,  Ewald,  Schrader,  Hermann  Schultz, 
and  Dillmann,  is  perhaps  the  least  difficult,  in  view  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  language  and  the  exegesis  of  the  entire  chapter. 
We  read,  then,  as  the  opening  declaration  of  the  Bible,  "  In  the 
beginning  when  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  —  and 
the  earth  was  waste  and  void,  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face 
of  the  deep,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  brooded  upon  the  face  of 
the  waters,  —  then  God  said.  Let  there  be  light."  ^  The  doc- 
trine that  all  things,  even  the  original  materials  of  the  world, 
are  the  product  of  the  divine  will,  is,  then,  rather  implied 
than  expressly  taught  in  the  Mosaic  cosmogony.  Nor  is  this 
fact  of  negative  significance  alone :  it  serves  to  emphasize  the 
distinguished  simplicity  and  purely  religious  and  practical  (as 
contrasted  with  what  is  theosophic)  nature  of  the  narrative. 
We  have  already  considered  the  other  items  of  this  general 
relation  of  God  to  nature  and  man,  in  so  far  as  they  contra- 
dict all  atheism,  materialism,  deism,  and  dualism,  —  not,  how- 
ever, with  express  intent  to  enter  into  philosophic  controversies, 
but  in  the  simple  and  even  naive  fashion  which  befits  so  ancient 
a  document  in  its  work  of  laying  the  foundations  of  the  prac- 
tical religious  life. 

1  The  jQstiflcation  of  this  translation  cannot,  of  course,  be  given  here;  but 
compare  Dillmann,  Die  Genesis,  in  loco;  H.  Schultz,  Alttestamentliche  Theo- 
logie,  090  f.;  and  for  an  answer  to  the  objections  growing  out  of  the  length  of 
the  sentence,  see  Schrader,  Studien  zur  Kritik,  p.  48  f.,  and  compare  Gen.  11. 4  f., 
and  ▼.  1-3. 
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(2)  The  divine  qualities  of  power  and  wisdom,  as  evinced  in 
the  divine  work  of  preparing  the  world  of  physical  substances 
and  forces,  of  living  creatures,  and  of  moral  subjects  made  in 
the  divine  image,  are  prominent  in  the  thought  and  narrative 
of  the  author.  The  almightiness  of  the  divine  word  is  shown 
in  that  this  word  is  immediately  followed  by  its  perfect  result 
(i.  8,  6  f.,  9, 11  f.,  14  f.,  20  f.,  24  f.)  ;  the  perfection  of  the  divine 
wisdom  is  shown  in  that  each  such  result,  as  well  as  the  total 
product  of  creation,  may  be  inspected  and  pronounced  to  be 
"good  "  (verses  4, 10, 12, 18,  21,  25,  31).  An  adequate  actuali- 
zation of  the  divine  idea  is  thus  proclaimed.  The  six  days  of 
creation  are,  then,  not  needed  as  time  in  which  the  divine 
volition  may  reach  its  full  result;  nor  is  the  doctrine  of  a 
creation  which  not  only  takes  place  in  time,  but  continues 
through  time,  here  taught  in  the  sense  in  which  F.  W.  Schultz  ^ 
and  others  would  find  it.  None  of  the  time  of  the  six  davs  of 
creation  is  regarded  by  the  author  of  Gen.  i.  as  necessary  for, 
or  indeed,  in  strictness  of  speech,  as  occupied  by,  the  divine  act 
of  creation. 

(8)  The  divine  qualities  in  their  creative  activity  penetrate 
every  detail  of  creation.  The  arrangements  of  things  inorganic, 
and  of  the  lives  of  all  organized  beings,  are,  one  and  all,  due  to 
God.  No  contrast  is  intended  which  shall  restrict  the  divine 
activity,  when  we  are  told  of  one  act  of  creation  that  it  was 
immediate,  and  of  another  that  it  was  mediate.  And  just  as 
truly  as  the  prophet  intends  no  distinction  of  fundamental  rela- 
tion to  God,  when  he  speaks  (Isa.  xlv.  18)  of  Jehovah  that 
"  created  "  the  heavens,  and  ^^ formed  "  the  earth ;  just  so  truly 
does  this  author  intend  no  such  distinction  when  he  makes 
Elohim  command  the  light  to  Je,  and  the  earth  to  bring  forth 
the  grass.  The  resting  of  God  cannot,  therefore,  contradict 
that  specifically  biblical  view  of  the  relation  of  God  to  his 
creation  which  makes  him  always  the  Creator  and  Preserver 
of  his  universe.  The  distinction  between  God's  works  in  crea- 
tion, and  his  sabbatic  rest,  is  one  between  the  divine  activity  in 
producing  all  the  past  forms  of  creation,  and  that  activity  which 
concerns  the  moral  government  and  redemption  of  man.^  The 
supremacy,  transcendency,  and  immanency  of  God  are  implied 
alike  in  all  his  creative  works  and  in  his  sabbatic  rest.  No 
form  of  matter  or  of  life  is,  then,  to  be  considered  as  exempt 
from  this  relation  of  dependence  upon  God ;  much  less  can  it 

^  Die  SchopfuDgsgeschichte,  p.  96  f.        *  Compare  F.  W.  Schultz,  Ibid.,  p.  101. 
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be  personified  as  a  nature-god,  or  worship] 
dependence  of  ibi  real  Creator. 

(4)  The  divine  institution  of  the  Mosaic 
trine,  which,  although  not  in  itself  of  equ: 
with  the  foregoing  truths,  nevertheless,  on 
torical  value  in  connection  with  the  foundinj 
distinctive  shape  to  the  Mosaic  cosmogony, 
itself  revealed  and  taught  in  this  narrative 
time  into  weeks  rests  upon  a  natural  order, 
indefinite  period  before  this  account  of  ere 
gated.  A  tradition  of  creation  among  tlie  I 
features  like,  and  in  others  unlike,  the  cosmo 
nations,  also  preceded  the  writing  of  Gen. 
account  of  Genesis,  in  substantially  its  prci 
held  to  be  contemporaneous  with,  or  shaped 
o^  the  institution  of  the  sabbath-feast  anionj 
then,  the  hebdomad  rather  than  the  hexa 
marily  determined  the  shaping  of  the  accoi 
more  works  of  creation  which  the  writer  foi 
traditional  accounts,  he  gathered  up  into  i 
narrative,  in  order  that  the  six  days  of  work 
divinely  appointed  rest  might  appear  in  crea 
not  a  revelation  of  the  number  of  geologies 
the  work  of  framing  the  universe  actually  i 
supposed  himself  to  have  received  or  desigi 
rather  a  divine  command  for  the  institution  i 
From  this  point  of  view,  then,  the  entire  n; 
in  the  declaration,  "And  God  blessed  the 
hallowed  it."  "  The  Mosaic  conception  of  G 
institution  of  the  sabbath,  contribute  elemeni 
blend  themselves  in  the  form  of  the  Mosaic 
Qomber  of  the  days  is  to  be  insisted  upon 
of  one  command  of  the  Decalogue  (compar 
But  that  otherwise  the  precise  order  of  the  w 
of  days  in  which  they  should  be  conceived  < 
was  not  held  important  in  Old-Testament 
proof  in  the  variableness  of  its  own  concept 
of  creation.  Thus  in  Gen.  ii.  4  ff,  there  ap] 
not  a  contradictory,  account  of  the  order  o: 

■  See  DHImanti,  Die  G«neils,  p.  IS. 
'  Compare  Beiuch,  Bibel  uud  Natur,  p.  127 1.;  and  F. 
IHeUcbte,  p.  5M  L 
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xxxviii.  4-7,  the  existence  of  the  stars  before  the  founding  of 
the  earth  is  presupposed.  These  passages,  and  as  well  Prov. 
viii.  24  f. ,  Ps.  xxiv.  2 ,  Job  xxvi.  7-10,  and  even  that  later 
description  which  most  closely  follows  this  of  Gen.  i., — viz.,  Ps. 
civ.,  —  show  no  anxiety  to  accord  in  these  matters  with  their 
great  original. 

Besides  these  more  strictly  religious  doctrines,  and  yet  as 
deduced  from  them  and  so  sharing  in  the  marks  of  revelation 
which  they  bear,  are  certain  general  conceptions  in  which  the 
narrative  of  Gen.  i.  either  coincides  or  contrasts  with  the  con- 
ceptions of  science.    Among  such  are  the  following :  — 

(1)  Man  stands  at  the  head  of  creation,  being  last  in  time 
but  first  in  excellence,  and  sharing  both  in  the  natural  and  in 
the  supernatural.  The  conception  of  the  Mosaic  cosmogony 
agrees  with  scientific  discoveries  in  making  man  appear  last 
u[)on  the  earth,  and  only  after,  though  in  close  conjunction 
with,  the  higher  orders  of  animals.  The  Mosaic  cosmogony 
tells  of  a  sixth  day,  which  includes  the  seventh  and  eighth 
works  of  God  (i.  24-28).  Geology  tells  us  of  a  cenozoic  time, 
which  is  divided  into  two  ages,  —  the  tertiary,  or  age  of  mam- 
mals ,  the  quaternary,  or  age  of  man.^  The  point  of  view  which 
science  holds  is  ordinarily,  however,  the  merely  anatomical  or 
physiological :  it  is  wont,  therefore,  to  insist  upon  man's  con- 
nections with  the  natural.  But  when  it  has  tried  to  take  the 
other  side  of  man's  complex  nature  also  into  the  account,  and 
is  then  asked  after  his  .total  origin,  it  is  forced  to  say,  "  I  do  not 
know : "  ^  its  declaration  contrasts  with,  but  does  not  contra- 
dict, that  of  Gen,  i.  26,  which  asserts,  "  God  created  man  in  his 
own  image." 

(2)  Man,  so  far  as  the  purpose  of  the  Bible  is  concerned, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  centre  of  creation.  The  Mosaic  cos- 
mogony so  regards  him.  Its  order  of  creative  acts  has  not  only 
its  culmination,  but  also  its  focus,  in  man.  The  earth  must  not 
more  surely  bring  forth  vegetable  life  in  preparation  for  the 
animal  life,  which,  according  to  the  conception  of  Genesis,  was 
wholly  to  be  sustained  by  it,  than  must  all  animal  life  be  brought 
forth  in  preparation  for  man  (compare  Gen.  ii.  18  f.).  Sun, 
moon,  and  all  the  remotest  stars  were  created  for  man,  to  rule 
the  day  and  night  for  him,  and  to  give  him  light ;  in  this  office 

^  See  Dana;  Manual  of  Geology,  ed.  1874,  p.  141,  766  f. 

2  See  Quatrefages,  The  Human  Species,  p.  128;  Aaa  Gray,  Science  and  BeUgion, 

p.  100. 
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they  serve  tlie  divine  moral  purpose  as  well  as  in  the  office  of 
hosts  of  the  Lord  who  made  them  (compare  Job  xxxviii.  7 ; 
Isa.  xl.  26).  From  the  biblical  point  of  view,  one  of  these  two 
offices  can  scarcely  be  called  more  poetic  or  prosaic  than  the 
other.'  From  the  merely  scientific  point  of  view,  man  appeals 
far  otherwise  placed  than  at  the  focus  of  creation.  And  yet 
these  two  points  of  view,  the  biblical  and  the  scientific,  are 
not  so  much  necessarily  contradictory  as  they  are  actually  in 
contrast.  That  the  form  in  which  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  con- 
ceives of  man  as  having  come  into  this  central  position,  may 
be,  in  its  details,  scientifically  erroneous,  does  not  prove  the 
conception  itself  untrue. 

(3)  That  the  universe  has  been  constituted  by  God,  through 
successive  acts  of  creation,  an  orderly  and  progressive  whole, 
is  also  a  conception  held  firm  in  the  Mosaic  cosmogony.  And 
this  is  also  the  conception  arrived  at  by  the  inductions  of  the 
natural  and  physical  sciences.  From  lower  to  higher,  and  by 
the  fitting  of  each  new  form  into  the  place  already  provided  for 
it,  the  work  of  creation  moves  to  its  resting-place.  The  cos- 
mos is  perfect  as  a  divine  idea ,  it  moves  in  actuality  forward 
toward  its  goal  by  successive  stages.  Only  when  sin  has  inter- 
rupted the  natural  order,  does  a  pause  in  order  take  place. 
The  perfect  cosmos  shall  come  in  that  perfected  kingdom  of 
redemption,  whose  narrative  is  the  entire  Bible.  With  this 
conception,  much  that  science  holds  true  of  the  order  of  nature 
either  coincides  or  contrasts,  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
its  details  are  wrought  out.  Of  that  immense  conflict  amongst 
the  forms  of  animal  life,  of  those  countless  ages  of  growth 
and  increase,  succeeded  by  ruin  and  comparative  chaos,  which 
geology  has  brought  to  view,  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  plainly  has 
no  information.  To  the  thought  of  its  author,  such  a  method 
in  creation  might  have  seemed  contradictory  to  the  conception 
of  divine  wisdom  and  order.  But  science  has  shown  that  this 
method  of  order  out  of  disorder  lies  in  the  divine  path  from 
the  lower  to  the  higher,  from  an  earth  waste  and  void  to  a 
world  redeemed  by  Christ. 

That  arrangement  of  the  materials  in  this  ideal  course  of 
creation  which  is  given  by  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  is,  however,  as 
faulty  scientifically  as  the  materials  are  meagre.  The  arrange- 
ment, and  the  amount  of  material  to  be  arranged,  are  only  such 
as  were  in  accord  with  the  author's  ignorance  of  scientific  mat- 

1  Compue  Job  Ix.  6  and  uzriii.  6,  with  xxri.  T. 
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ters.  The  general  conception  of  order  is  a  deduction  from  the 
religious  belief  of  Mosaism.  Understood  in  this  way,  it  is  at 
every  step  simple  and  natural  to  a  mind  inspired  by  revelation 
of  religious  truth,  but  ignorant  of  the  truths  of  science.  The 
visible  universe  begins  to  become  the  fit  habitation  of  the  king- 
dom of  redemption  when  the  word  of  God  first  summons  the 
light  into  being.  For  light  is  the  indispensable  condition,  not 
only  of  all  existence,  but  also  of  the  very  cognizance  of  that  pro- 
cess which  the  writer  is  to  describe.  Before  its  appearing,  all 
definite  existence  is  but  potential ,  since  there  is  only  a  wide  and 
dark  expanse  of  waste  and  impetuous  waters  (oinr^),  brooded 
over  by  the  divine  life-giving  Spirit.  This  watery  mass,  still 
undivided,  but  now  illumined  with  the  newly  created  light,  the 
word  of  God  then  separates  into  its  two  parts,  and  fixes  sep- 
arate by  the  'firm  and  pellucid  expanse  of  sky.  And  as  the 
heaven  had  been  divided  from  the  earth,  so  now  is  the  earth 
itself  divided  by  the  collecting  together  of  the  waters  into  the 
sea,  and  the  dry-land  called  earth  (VI?)  in  the  more  restricted 
sense  of  the  word.  This  earth  is  thus  prepared  at  onc,e  to  re- 
spond to  the  creative  command  of  Jehovah,  and  spontaneously 
bring  forth  every  known  kind  of  vegetable  life.  The  light, 
which  had  until  now  been  conceived  of  as  everywhere  equally 
diffused  above  the  earth,  is  now  conceived  of  as  stationed  at  ita 
centres  of  supply;  there  has  been  light,  but  now  God  says, 
"Let  there  be  lights." 

The  creation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  upon  the  fourth  day, 
separated  thus  from  the  creation  of  light,  is  the  only  real  sur- 
prise in  the  order  of  the  Mosaic  cosmogony.  Many  occult 
reasons,  both  scientific  and  theosophic,  have  been  assigned  for 
this  order.  A  prophecy  of  the  modern  scientific  theory  of 
world-building  has  been  detected  in  it  by  all  the  more  confident 
modern  harmonists.  But,  according  to  Dillmann  *  and  others 
(Tuch,  Ewald),  the  creation  of  sun,  moon,  and  stars  occurs 
here,  because,  as  possessed  of  the  power  of  motion  and  fitted 
for  activity,  they  belong  to  a  higher  order  of  beings  than  sta- 
tionary vegetable  forms.^  Considering  the  traditional  accounts 
which  the  author  had  to  handle,  and  the  conceptions,  religiously 
true  but  scientifically  inexact,  which  control  his  handling  of 
these  accounts,  this  order  may  be  said  to  be  not  so  surprising. 
According  to  these  conceptions,  the  creation  of  the  heavenly 
luminaries  could  not  take  place  until  a  firmament  was  con- 

^  Die  Genesis,  p.  13.  *  Compare  Judg.  v.  20;  Job  xxxviii.  7;  Isa.  zl.  26. 
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epa  of  its  procedure,  which  science  shows  to  have  heen 
)d  of  creation.  Even  admitting  that  the  "six  days"  of 
nay  be  interpreted  as  six  periods  of  indefinite  length 
ision  wliieh  will  soon  be  examined  critically),  the  time 
ed  is  not  represented  as  in  any  sense  filled  or  occupied 
on.  But  the  very  substance  of  the  scientific  repre- 
requires  this  immense  lapse  of  time  in  order  that  it 
iccupied  with  the  unfolding  of  the  various  forma  of 

le  correspondence  of  the  ToJtu-va-Bohu  of  Gen.  i.  2, 
;o8mogonic  period  when  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
the  condition  of  a  gaseous  fluid."  is  specious.    For, 

to  the  Mosaic  cosmogony,  the  heavens  were  made 
earth-mass,  which  was  at  that  time  unillumined ,  and, 
,  the  term  0>nfi  (a  mass  of  raging  waters)  has  no  re- 
i  to  a  "  gaseous  fluid." '    The  appearance  of  light  is, 

first  step  toward  order  from  the  original  dark  and 
laoa;  whereas  light  belongs  by  its  very  nature  to  that 
of  the  earth-mass  with  which  the  hypothesis  of  scieuce 

e  production  of  all  the  various  great  types  of  plant- 
>resented  by  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  as  taking  place 
)  existence  of  sunlight  upon  the  earth  (verses  11  f.). 
culty  cannot  be  escaped  by  pointing  out  that  some  of 
forms  of  plant-Hfe  may  possibly  have  existed  without 
for  the  very  description  is  manifestly  designed  to 
the  forms  familiar  to  the  experience  of  the  author  and 
to  the  sustenance  of  man  and  beast  (compare  i.  11  f. 
I.  The  design  of  the  description  is  further  manifest 
rase  which  concludes  this  perfected  work.  Nor  can 
lat  the  great  age  (the  carboniferous)  in  which  the 
e  of  plant-life  was  distinctive  is  here  characterized  by 
d  touches,  for  this  age  must  have  been  subsequent 
le  fourth,  and  to  a*part  of  the  fifth  day  of  the  Mosaic 

>■■ 

J  separation  of  all  plants-life  from  the  animal-life  which 
c  cosmogony  assigns  to  the  fifth  and  the  first  part  of 
days,  is  in  opposition  to  the  conclusions  of  modem 
The  impossibility  of  separating  the  lower  grades  of 
&om  those  of  animal  life,  even  by  the  analysis  of 
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Mosaic  cosmogony  has  been  summoned  by  the  loud-soundmg 
voice  of  modern  science,  various  methods  have  been  proposed. 
eiit  and  criticism  in  detail  of  these  several  methods 
,1  within  the  compass  or  iutent  of  our  present  work. 
le  classified  and  presented,  however,  in  accordance 
more  distinctive  principles,  as  the  following  four 
le  general  hypothesis  of  reconciliation, 
four  forms  the  first  attempted  was,  naturally  enough, 
n$  of  literalism.^  Of  this  hj^jothesis  the  general  prui- 
it  the  Bible  is  to  be  literally  interpreted  and  under- 
s  infeUible  word  of  God,  and  that  the  discoveries  of 
to  be  admitted  only  so  far  as  they  allow  of  present 
;ive  accord  with  biblical  statements.  Long  before 
ms  to  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  were  felt  in  their  more 
ce  and  shape,  we  find  attempts  to  account  for  newly 
facts  in  nature,  by  causes  the  knowledge  of  which 
'ived  only  from  the  biblical  writings.  How  great 
le  Coperniean  system  found  in  making  its  way,  be- 
;  seeming  contradiction  of  the  biblical  narratives,  is 
Lown  to  need  mention.  Even  as  early  as  TertuUiait 
position  of  the  petrifactions  of  those  marine  shells, 
discovered  in  places  of  high  altitude,  attributed  to 
m  deluge.  The  geological  theories  of  Descartes  and 
id  of  Burnet,  Woodward,  and  Silberschlag,  accounted 
way  for  much  in  the  present  formation  of  the  entire 
in  the  disposition  of  its  fossils.  The  interpretation 
le  adopted  by  the  advocates  of  this  theory  at  the 
le  has  this  advantage,  that  it  is  not  necessarily  led 
ed  incongruities  of  modern  science  and  ancient  doc- 
J  effort  to  make  the  statements  of  Scripture  scien- 
,ct.  But  alas !  when  the  task  of  answering  the  most 
i  of  science  is  laid  upon  these  advocates,  their  inter- 
r  nature  does  not  equally  commend  itself  to  an  en- 
ind  fair  judgment.  For  their  answer  consists  in 
ith  in  general  and  in  special,  the  claims  and  proofs 
and  this  in  order  that  they  may  maintain  the  m- 
f  Scripture  in  scientific  matters.  They  sometimes 
msly  ask  of  science  the  question,  "  What  is  the  evi- 
have  to  present?"  wliile,  at  the  same  time,  they  are 

illed  Sliere  Atiifflfirkiingraieite,  according  to  ths  language  o(  F.  W. 
Schupfungsgeachichte,  p.  206):  accoTcIing  to  tliat  of  Belisch,  ttio 
•r  biidulSlitiehtn  Dtvtung  der  tec/u  Tagt  <Bibel  und  Natnr,  p.  213 1.}. 
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lite  without  power  to  appreciate  the  answer  when 
And  no  wonder ;  for  this  answer  is  —  to  quote 
jf  a  devout  scientist  —  "  no  less  than  the  whole 
If." '  In  the  opinion  of  these  advocates,  all  the 
slants  were  really  created  on  the  third  day  of 
hours ;  all  the  species  of  animals,  on  the  fifth  and 

The  fossils  are  all  due  to  the  catastrophe  of  the 
Le  days  of  Noah,  or  to  other  catastrophes  which 
led  in  upheaving  the  earth's  strata  since  that  great 
at  the  geologists  have  to  say  of  different  fauna  and 
ing  to  different  periods,  is  all  the  fancy  of  the 
As  we  have  already  seen,  the  denial  of  the  an- 
te solar  system,  or  of  the  fixed  stars,  is  not  impos- 
>me  harmonists.     But  manifestly  the  terms  '^har- 

"  reconciliation "  can  be  applied  to  such  writers 
im  satire.  And,  in  fact,  Bosizio,  Beith,  and,  above 
aain  almost  the  only  distinguished  advocates  of  so 

view. 
tJtesia  of  restitution  is  the  second  of  the  principal 
lich  the  reconciliation  of  Genesis  and  geology  has 
)ted.  Of  this  hypothesis  it  is  an  essential  feature 
1  between  the  first  two  verses  of  Gen.  i.  an  interval 
iciently  vast,  so  that  to  it  may  be  assigned  not  only 
tiomical  period  of  creation,  but  also  the  earlier  and 
gieal  periods  during  which  occurred  the  formation 
Ts  strata  and  the  deposit  of  its  fossils.  The  first 
is  intended  to  describe  the  original  and  primal  act 

the  second,  the  condition  of  the  earth  countless 
uently,  and  after  one  or  more  great  catastrophes 
taken  place.  As  to  the  cause  of  this  catastrophe, 
es  of  this  hypothesis  divide  in  opinion :  some,  like 
nd  Buckland,  are  content  to  assign  causes  which 
to  those  of  present  experience ;  and  others,  like 
itinger,  F.  von  Meyer,  Stier,  and  Keerl,  mingle 
easons  theosophic  speculations  concerning  the  fall 
s,  and  the  effect  of  this  fall  upon  the  physical  con- 
B  earth.  The  more  famous  recent  advocates  of  this 
ne  form  or  another,  are  the  theologians  Hengsten- 
,  and  Delitzseh,  and  the  zoologist  Wagner.  As  to 
ecial  relations  of  the  "days"  in  Genesis  to  the  more 
ogic  periods,  the  opinions  of  these  writers  differ: 
1  Le  CoQte,  B«ligtoQ  and  SciecM,  p.  230. 
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instance,  alleging  that  it  is  the  wpSroi'  ^tCSos  of  moat 
I  reconciliation  that  they  make  the  days  and  the 
respond  ;  and  Keerl  ^  maintaining  that  the  Mosaic 
must  correspond  with  the  assured  results  of  geology, 
;  be  considered  an  original  and  trustworthy  record 
of  revelation. 

objections  to  the  entire  hypothesis  are  insuperable 
live.  In  that  form  of  it  which  includes  angelic  agen- 
ishing  reasons  to  account  for  the  Tohtt^a-Bohu  of 
it  is  especially  indefensible.  Even  so  ardent  an 
)  Keerl  is  forced  to  admit  that  it  lacks  any  direct 
the  Bible ;  and  the  indirect  proof  which  it  obtains 
octrine  of  the  fall  of  the  angels  can  claim  only  cer-' 
es  found  in  the  deutero-canonical  books  of  2  Pet. 
ade  6.  It  assumes  that  God  cannot  be  the  direct 
hat  condition  with  which  the  Mosaic  cosmogony 
that  the  position  and  construction  of  verse  2  in- 
intent  of  the  writer  to  suggest  another  cause  than 
tctivity  for  the  production  of  chaos.  The  interpre- 
sfore,  makes  a  wide  gap  between  the  first  two  verses 
and  "fills  it  with  a  wild  horde  of  evil  spirits  and 
liacal  works."  But  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  the 
of  the  biblical  narrative  to  the  cosniological  myths 
Ling  nations  consists  in  just  this:  that  the  original 

hich  is  assumed  as  the  ground  or  subject  of  the 
'ity  in  the  following  creations,  is  itself  to  i>e  referred 
ive  divine  will.  Moreover,  this  form  of  the  opinion 
mal  condition  of  the  world  is  the  result  of  a  xara^iA^ 

of  pre-existent  beings  to  a  lower  scale  of  existence, 
i   to  the    sources   of   North-German    deraonology.' 

form  does  the  hypothesis  meet  the  difficulties  in- 

rather  occasions  new  and  graver  ones.  It  cuts  off 
jnnection  between  verses  2  and  1,  and  assumes  that 
!  meaning  of  which  has  never  been  doubtful  to 
:quainted  with  Hebrew" — may  be  equivalent  to 
It  destroys  the  unity  of  the  naiTative,  aud   the 

»  Pentiit«uch3,  Eonigsberg  ISU,  p.  H  t. 

IT  bibliBchen  UrReschichte,  pp.  6  f.  and  115  B. 
Schultz,  SchoptungsgescbicIiM.  p.  30^1  (.;  Dlestel,  Oeichichte  d«« 

Tholuck,  Vermlschte  Scbritten,  II.  p.  230.  This  form  of  the  Ken- 
not,  bowever,  be  confounded  with  that  of  OriRen,  who  miule  not 

I,  hilt  the  origical  construction,  of  the  physic^  univenw  a  con- 

e  full  of  the  BBgeb.    (See  De  Prioc.  III.  0, 1.) 
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le  narrative  gives  that  the  writer  had  a  lofty  and 
)tion  of  creation.  It  is  irreconcilable  with  the 
jwhere  made  (Exod.  xx.  9  ff.,  xxxi.  12-17),  that 
t  heavens  and  earth  "  in  six  days.  It  makes  the 
e  only  an  account  of  some  comparatively  petty 

geologic  relations,  which  preceded  the  appear- 

And  how  dangerous  it  may  become,  as  an 
[Conciliation,"  to  the  very  life  of  religious  doe- 
een  in  the  modification  which  Pye  Smith  made 
of  Chalmers:  the  Tohu^a-Boku  of  the  Mosaic 
bead  of  representing  thfe  universal  star-dust  from 
ds  came,  was  taken  to  mean  only  a  local  and 
ment  of  the  earth's  crust. 

place,  we  must  notice  the  inadequacy  of  all  the 
ssumed  by  the  general  hypothetis  of  concordance. 
^eptunist,"  says  Quenstedt;  and  Wagner  speaks 
if  the  oldest  geologists  of  the  world.  The  one 
lis  hypothesis  is  the  possibility  of  making  the 
rks  of  Genesis  accord  throughout  with  the  order 
ice  of  the  established  periods  of  geology.     That 

is  in  every  form  inadequate,  is  shown  by  its 
I  remove  or  relieve  a  single  one  of  the  seven 
s  mentioned  above.  But  it  is  also  shown  by  the 
re  of  its  indispensable  pre-requisite  in  exegesis : 
I "  of  Genesis  must  be  interpreted  as  at  least 
aeaniug  of  long  and  indefinite  periods  of  time. 
the  word  0*-  might  have  in  Hebrew  this  required 
I  be  quite  a  different  thing  from  proving  that  it 
aeaning  in  Gen.  i.  But  not  even  the  proof  for 
ri  can  be  made  satisfactory  to  careful  exegetes. 
^ith  3  to  denote  the  time  when,  forms  no  analogy 
!  alleged.'  In  Ps.  xc,  4,  where  we  are  told  that 
PS  are  in  Jehovah's  eyes  like  (the  day  of)  yester- 
past,  the  force  of  the  comparison  depends  upon 
istomary  meaning  of  the  word  "  day."  Nor  can 
e  seventh  day,  which  is  that  of  the  divine  rest, 
indefinitely  long  period,  be  brought  in  proof  of 

for  it  is  the  seventh  day  in  which  God  ended 

il.  IT,  iii.  0;  Exod.  i.  28;  1  KitiKS  ii.  8:  2  Sam.  xxl.  12.  The  use 
rbicb  Delltzsch  has  made  a  piool  of  his  view,  ia  only  nlmllaT  to 
t-menCionpd  patisaKes;  Kurtz  has,  in  reply  to  Delltzgch,  alleged 
Sen.  i.  were  strictly  parallel  with  that  in  Gen.  il.  t,  the  two 
nrotved  in  a  contcadictioo. 
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hie  work  and  begi 
period  through  wK 
other  six  days  of  c 
duration  of  twenty 
beciiuse  in  it  he  ha< 
of  the  phrase,  "  th 
the  word  oY  in  the 
but  the  narration  o 
not  intended  by  its 
use,  seems  clear  tn 
idea  of  a  long  pei 
biblical  conception 
of  the  narrative  w 
literal  conatructioi 
afterward  demonst 
ula  —  "  there  was 
—  corresponds  to  t 
and  that,  therefort 
and  closed  with  eni 
The  division  of  thi 
and  darkness,  close 
eeivable,  unless  th 
days  corresponding 
experience.  The  c 
in  which  the  sun  i 
night,  corresponds 
manner  of  long  pe: 
darkness,  could  eit 
satisfy  the  claims  c 
the  fifth  and  foUov 
long  periods,  becau 
determined,  even  ii 
sunlight,  we  are  th 
are  not  intended  to 
fifth  and  following 
cession  of  darknes 


I  The  deaperate  alter 
the  Mosaic  cominiBony  w 
the  rase  of  Ki;erl.  This 
m^liate  artivlly,  the  ni 
niftht  M  disllnf^iiKhed  I 
Tlie  physical  and  moral 
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on  any  difGcultj  to  one  who  did  not  look  upon 

interval  as  neceBsarily  determined  by  the  lela- 
th  to  the  sun. 

til  of  ideal  construction  still  remains  to  be  very 

According  to  Reusch,'  this  theory  understands 

f  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  "  not  as  six  successive 

six  chief  elements,  logically  distinguishable,  of 
tivity  of  God."  "Six  divine  thoughts  or  ideas" 
lized  in  creation.  This  principle,  although  com- 
rtain  elements  of  the  theory  of  concordance,  is 
dopted  also  by  F.  W.  Schultz,  who  endeavors  to 
lat  the  "  analogy  of  prophecy  "  must  be  appealed 
loderstand  the  use  made  in  Gen.  i.  of  the  term 
analogy  is  the  more  exact,  according  to  Schultz, 

case  of  the  cosmogony  alone  do  we  have  what 
i  an   historical  account,  but  what  must  be,  if 

dependent  upon  revelation.  It  is,  then,  not  the 
af  the  prophet,  —  for  in  this  case  the  writer  is  a 
Ling  backwards,  —  but  the  spirit  of  revelation, 
ive  given  the  form  to  his  words.  That  the  ideal 
t  Mosaic  cosmogony  are  indeed,  to  a  large  extent, 

true  and  permanent  conceptions  of  revelation, 
illy  maintained ;  but  that  those  very  elements  of 
r  which  occasion  the  conflicts  with  science  are 
iie  historical  tradition  of  the  Hebrews,  and  fi-om 
ess  of  the  writer  of  Genesis  (unacquainted  with 
in  matters  of  science),  must  also  be  conceded, 
ory,  then,  fails  to  account  for  precisely  those 

the  author  of  Gen.  i.,  which  are  the  causes  of 

the  sources  of  difficulty. 

i,  therefore,  from  our  entire  survey  of  the  Mosaic 
it  the  complete  reconciliation  of  its  details  with 
18  has  never  yet  been  accomplished.  Nor  do  we 
elude  further,  that  its  future  accomplishment  is 
ffobable,  or  even  possible.  For  the  case  is  not 
lere  the  candid  mind  requires  delay,  and  increase 
Lther  side,  before  forming  an  opinion.  The  more 
i  from  both  sides,  —  that  is,  the  more  faithful  the 
'.n.  i.  1-ii.  3  becomes  to  the  plainest  requirements 
;3,  and  the  more  time  geology  and  palaeontology 
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-' fthea  their  conclusions,  already  sufEcientlj  valid, 

aia  appear  the  contradictions  in  details  of  form 
Qiblieal  and  the  scientific  account  of  creation. 
ry  of  the  controversy  they  have  occasioned  con- 
tusions of  our  critical  investigation.  The  course 
'  has  in  the  main  accorded  with  the  prevalence  of 
le  four  hypotheses  o£  reconciliation,  in  the  order 
were  named  above.  But  this  order  itself  leads 
illation  of  the  conflict  in  the  only  possible  way. 
(later)  views,"  says  Diestel,'  "  it  is  indirectly  ad- 
e  contest  with  geology  is  to  be  given  up."  The 
[uality  and  noble  religious  doctrine  of  the  Mosaic 
I  agreement  with  science  in  certain  fundamental 
the  nature  of  the  universe  and  of  the  course  of 
opment,  are  more  than  ever  apparent;  but  its 
ficiency  and  even  error  in  the  details  of  scientific 
)ut  hesitation  to  be  conceded, 
of  the  foregoing  facts  and  truths  we  are  prepared 
]estion :  Does,  then,  the  narrative  of  Gen.  i.  1- 
L  divine  revelation?  The  answer  to  this  question 
1  the  conception  which  we  attach  in  this  case  to 
relation."  That  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  was  not 
fine  inspiration  within  the  mind  of  its  writer, 
irical  connections,  faultless  in  form  and  details  of 
i  may  affirm  without  a  doubt.  Its  historical  con- 
other  national  cosmogonies,  and  with  preceding 
V  cosmogony  among  the  Hebrews,  are  made  evi- 
ntemal  structure  and  by  the  external  proofs  of 
listory.'  With  the  other  cosmogonies  the  Mosaic 
correspondence,  and  more  important  points  of 
The  Tohu'Va-Bohu  of  the  Bible,"  says  the  Roman- 
logian  Reusch,  in  reliance  -upon  the  concurrent 
Luken,  Stiefelhagen,  Dillmann,  and  many  others,' 
terpart  in  all  the  heathen  mythologies.  .  .  .  The 
id  the  mass  of  water  are  universally  the  princi- 
in  the  more  definite  description  of  this  chaos, 
or  six  creative  acts  are  found  in  several  cosmogo- 
ina  in  the  East  to  the  Etruscans  in  the  West,  and 
the  same  succession  as  in'  Genesis.    Man  is  with- 

9S  Alten  TeatamenUi,  p.  727. 

L.  B&uer,  Hebralsche  Mrtbolof^e,  I.  p.  67  ff.j  Wattka,  Kotmo- 
ihen  Volker;  LenoimMit,  Lm  OiiglDBs  da  I'Hlitolre,  pp.  S7-S7. 
1  Natar,  p.  IW. 
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rated  as  the  laBt  creature ;  moBt  of  the  heathen 
cognize  hia  formation  out  of  the  earth's  soil,  and 
piize  the  formation  of  woman  out  of  one  of  the 
re  of  man."  Exceedingly  suggestive  are  those 
t  exist  between  the  biblical  account  and  the  frag- 
jro-Baby Ionian  cosmogony  as  brought  to  the 
iholars  by  the  lamented  George  Smith.^  And, 
ncient  cosmogony  has  features  in  common  with 

at  the  same  time  peculiar  national  or  tribal  char^ 
ito  each,  two  classes  of  elements,  observations  of 
e  and  reflections  concerning  God,  enter  promi- 

their  mutual  or  antagonistic  working  shape  the 
ion  of  creation.'  The  conception,  for  example, 
,  as  it  is  found  in  Tndia,  China,  Egypt,  Phoenicia, 
en  among  the  Finns,  is  taken  from  the  appear- 
ivens  in  the  form  of  one-half  of  an  immense  open 
the  same  time  the  handling  of  this  conception  in 
!S  of  the  different  peoples  where  it  appears,  coi^ 
e  philosophy  and  religion  of  these  peoples.  The 
any  as  found  in  the  Law-book  of  Manu  (i.  5  S.') 
B  Hebrew,  with  darkness  and  indistinguishable 
e  All-Spirit  rouses  himself,  and  scatters  the  dark- 
leams  of  the  first  light ;  water  is  the  first  being 
s  forth  from  himself.  But  this  cosmogony  goes  ■ 
et  lack  of  order  in  the  subsequent  creations,  to 
il  beings  and  powers  with  material  substances, 
tues  and  vices  with  the  Vedas,  and  with  all  the 
se.  The  Persian  cosmogony  j^ees  with  the 
significance  which  it  assigns  to  the  word  of  God, 
ion  of  the  different  creative  works  into  six  peri- 
at  differs  from  the  latter  most  in  the  impressions 
hilosophy  of  dualism.  A  detailed  examination 
at  it  is  in  those  great  religious  truths,  and  in  the 
nature  and  God  cognate  to  them,  that  the 
!he  Mosaic  cosmogony  appears.  The  traditional 
I  cosmogony  had  among  the  Hebrews  was,  then, 
e  result  of  revelation  as  it  was  permeated  and 
peculiar  religious  conceptions  of  the  Hebrews, 
le  Mosaic  cosmogony  contains  a  revelation,  in 
r  of  that  form  which  it  bears  in  Sacred  Scripture 
God  by  inspiration,  and  conveyed  by  his  narrar 

in  Account  Ol  Ovneala.        *  See  DlllnuuiD,  I>i«  Oenrals,  p.  3  If. 
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w  and  important  religious  truth.  The  traditional  cos- 
of  the  Hebrews  preceding  thia  account,  probably  told  of. 
more  separate  works  of  creation.  But  thia  author  has 
nd  moulded  tlie  ideas  of  the  traditional  cosmogony 
ig  to  the  idea  of  God  which  entered  into  his  own  ex- 
onotheism,  and  as  well  according  to  the  sabbath-idea. 
19  also  to  have  intended  a  symmetrical  arrangement  of 
'  groups  of  three  days,  each  group  closing  with  a  day 
itains  two  works ;  and  to  have  designed  to  place  the 
fifth,  and  sixth  in  parallelism  with  the  first,  second,  and 

0  Tueh,  Delitzsch,  Dillmann,  and  others)  ;  although  the 
ature  of  his  plan  is  somewhat  a  matter  of  doubt.  It 
n,  however,  that  in  and  through  the  narrative  of  Gen. 
8,  the  Leader  and  Lord  of  Israel  gave  to  the  nation 
he  world  a  new,  lofty,  abiding,  and  effective  manifesta- 
truth.  The  revelation  of  truth  concerned  himself  as 
and  Lord  of  the  universe,  and  as  the  Redeemer  of  the 
whose  acknowledgment  and  service  he  required,  for  their 

1  the  sabbath-rest.  The  narrative  of  the  Mosaic  cos- 
contains,  therefore,  a  divine  revelation  in  a  twofold 

The  cosmogonies  of  the  other  nations  originated  in 
servations  of  nature  as  interpreted  by  philosophic  and 
J  conceptions.  They  contained  an  element  of  revela- 
he  most  general  and  lowest  sense,  because  even  they 
wholly  devoid  of  that  knowledge  of  himself  which  God 
jhsafed  to  all  mankind.  The  traditional  Hebrew  cos- 
,  upon  the  basis  of  wliieh  the  Mosaic  was  constructed, 
id  special  elements  of  revelation ;  because  it  was  shaped 
ruth  which  God  constantly  made  known  to  the  nation. 
saic  cosmogony  in  its  present  form  contains  yet  other 
ler  elements  of  revelation  ;  because  its  truths  and  con- 
are  those  which  belong  to  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
)n,  and  because  those  truths  and  conceptions  were  re- 
y  one  spiritually  illumined,  by  an  inspired  mind, 
ame  principles  of  revelation  which  are  evinced  in  the 

I  of  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  to  the  conclusions  of  the 
and  natural  sciences,  will  secure  a  correct  understand- 

II  the  seeming  conflicts  between  the  Bible  and  those 
,  In  the  narrative  of  the  Noachian  Deluge,  elements 
ious  doctrine,  and  of  conceptions  which  concern  the 
i  of  God  to  nature  and  to  man,  are  made  dominant  over 
omenta  derived  from  ancient  tradition;  and  the  same 
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naive  disregard  and  ignorance  of  those  considerations  on  which 
science  most  fixes  the  attention  pervades  the  shaping  of  the 
narrative.  This  narrative  di&'ers  essentially,  however,  from 
that  of  the  cosmogony  of  Genesis,  in  that  it  appertains  to  an 
event  in  human  history.  Tlie  discussion  of  the  relations  which 
it  bears  to  the  myths  and  traditions  of  floods  which  abound 
among  other  nations  belongs  rather  to  the  criticism  of  the  his- 
torical contents  of  the  Old  Testament.  This  flood  is  in  origin,' 
progress,^  reBult,^  and  entire  intent,  thoroughly  ethical;  it  is  a 
divine  transaction  in  judgment  and  mercy.  Moreover,  the 
adoption  of  the  ancient  tradition  of  this  event,  as  the  Hebrews 
possessed  it  in  common  with  several  of  the  surrounding  nations, 
and  also  the  shaping  that  the  tradition  received  by  the  author 
of  Genesis,  are  in  accordance  with  the  ethical  and  religious 
purpose  wldch  this  author  follows  throughout  his  entire  history.. 
AVhat  particular  ones  of  the  numerous  national  myths  and  tra- 
ditions of  great  floods  so  far  accord  with  the  narrative  of 
Genesis  that  they  may  be  brought  into  comparison  with  it,  is 
a  matter  of  great  doubt.  To  these  myths  and  traditions  Dill- 
mann  * — it  would  appear  correctly  —  assigns  two  chief  sources ; 
viz.,  the  attempt  by  a  subsequent  generation  to  account  for  the 
almost  "  trackless  "  disappearance  of  various  lost  races  from  the 
earth,  and  the  dim  recognition  of  the  fact  that  certain  lands  in 
Asia  had  been  frightfully  devastated  by  water. 

The  diSiculties  which  the  sciences  of  geology  and  palseon- 
tology  find  with  the  Noachian  Deluge  arise  almost  wholly  on 
the  supposition  that  its  apparent  intent  to  describe  a  universal 
Bubmei^ence  of  the  earth  corresponds  accurately  with  the  event 
itself.  The  Bible  ascribes  the  Flood  not  simply  to  the  divine 
action,  hut  also  to  two  great  classes  of  second  causes :  the  open- 
ing of  the  windows  of  heaven  by  Jehovah  causes  the  rain  to 
descend ;  the  breaking-up  of  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep 
(Dinin)  lets  the  flood  burst  forth  upon  the  earth.  That  no 
great  geologic  change  could  at  this  time  have  taken  place  in  the 
crust  of  the  earth,  is  manifest  both  from  scientific  observations 
and  from   the   tradition   itself.     When   the  earth  is  dried,  — 

1  Geo.  Tl.  6-8, 12-18,  vil.  1.        *  vJfl.  1, 15  t        '  vill.  20  t.,  Ix.  1  f.,  8-17. 

*  See  Die  OsDesls,  p.  143.  The  Arabs,  according  to  Dlllnuinn,  have  no  tradt- 
tlon  of  this  flood;  and  the  Phoenician  myth  ot  the  contest  of  Demanis  vith. 
Fonnu  belongs  to  a  dIfFerent  circle  of  conceptions.  Man;  wltneaaea,  altliongh- 
for  the  most  part  recent,  seem  to  show  the  remnants  of  the  same  tradition  among- 
the  Syrian  peoples.  But  o{  all  the  others  the  Babylonian  tradition,  as  derived. 
tbiouKh  Berosna,  is  the  moat  accurate  and  worthy  of  consideration  in  this-  aon>- 
necU<ni. 
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a  process  for  which  a  few  months,  reckoning  from  the  tune 
that  the  mountains  first  appear,  is  sufficient,  —  no  considerable 
changes  in  its  surface  are  noted.  The  mountains  and  hills  stand 
in  their  places  as  usual  (vii.  19  f.,  viii.  4) ;  a  freshly  plucked 
olive-leaf  can  be  found  not  far  from  the  ark  (viii.  11) ;  and  the 
procession  of  vegetation  in  its  accustomed  forms  is  resumed  in 
the  subsequent  history.  That  both  the  tradition  itself,  and  the 
author  of  Genesis,  who  seems  to  have  composed  his  narrative 
from  two  or  more  substantially  accordant  forms  of  the  tradi* 
tion,  supposed  the  submergence  to  have  been  universal,  is  mani- 
fest from  Gen.  vii.  19,  21,  22,  23  (compare  vi.  17  and  viii.  17). 
But  the  difficulties  thus  occasioned  as  to  the  supply  of  water, 
the  effect  of  the  Deluge  upon  the  lands  submerged,  the  accom- 
modation and  care  of  the  animals  in  the  ark,  and  especially 
their  collection  by  Noah,  are  enormous;  they  require  for  an 
answer  nothing  less  than  the  assumption  of  a  series  of  most 
stupendous  miracles.  And,  further,  these  required  miracles  are 
ijust  such  in  the  sphere  of  meteorology,  physical  geography, 
astronomy,  and  biology,  as  are  to  be  admitted  only  with  the 
utmost  caution  and  on  the  highest  order  of  evidence ;  they  are 
also  plainly  not  contemplated  by  the  biblical  narrative.  Nor 
are  any  of  the  usual  attempts  to  mitigate  this  demand  upon  the 
miraculous  at  all  successful.  For  instance,  the  assumption  of 
Reusch  ^  that  only  those  animals  which  could  not  otherwise  be 
rescued  were  received  into  the  ark,  virtually  asserts  the  inaccu- 
racy of  the  view  taken  of  the  Flood  by  the  author  of  Gene- 
sis (compare  vi.  17,  19,  "to  destroy  all  flesh  wherein  is  the 
breath  of  life  from  under  the  heavens ; "  vii.  4,  "  every  living 
thing  which  I  have  made ") :  it  does  not,  however,  have  the 
advantage  of  satisfying  in  any  degree  the  scientific  objections. 
But  that  the  "earth"  in  the  thought  of  the  author  was  not 
the  earth  as  known  to  modern  geologists  and  geographers,  the 
entire  narrative  makes  evident.  As  Dillmann  has  pointed  out,* 
the  fact  ;that  less  than  twice  the  time  (viz.,  about  two  and  a  half 
months)  required  for  the  water  to  subside  fifteen  cubits,  so  as 
to  uncover  the  tqps  of  the  mountains,  is  then  required  for  it  to 
subside  from  that  point  downward,  so  as  to  leave  the  earth  dry» 
seems  to  "indicate  that  very  high  mountains  could  not  have  been 
known  to  the  writer  (compare  viii.  5  and  14).  Moreover,  there 
are  mountains  more  than  two  miles  higher  than  the  highest 
peaks  of  Ararat,  which,  even  on  the  assumption  that  these  are 

1  Bibel  and  Natur,  p.  319.  *  Die  Genesis,  p.  144. 
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the  highest  points  of  land  intended  by  the  narrative,  are  then 
selves  regarded  as  covered  only  to  the  depth  of  fifteen  cubits. 

If,  however,  such  matters  of  geographical  and  biologiei 
information  may  be  regarded  a8  wholly  unknown  to  the  trad 
tion  and  to  the  author  of  Genesis  alike,  the  substantial  accurac 
of  the  narrative,  as  well  as  its  moral  significanue  in  the  plac 
which  it  occupies  in  Old-Testament  history,  may  be  maintainec 
And  upon  the  occurrence  of  this  great  and  memorable  delug 
in  Armenia,  as  well  as  upon  its  significance  in  the  developmer 
of  the  race,  the  considerations  of  ethnography,  geography,  an 
bibUcal  criticism  agree.  At  least,  the  scientific  objections  d 
not  then  hold  against  whatever  biblical  criticism  may  determin 
to  be  the  truth  in  the  case. 

The  scientific  questions  that  concern  the  origin,  unity,  an 
antiquity  of  the  race,  are  the  remaining  questions  which  hav 
most  numerous  and  important  points  of  contact  with  the  repp 
sentations  and  doctrines  of  the  Bible.'     These  questions  are  a 

■  The  q:Qefltion  of  tlie  length  of  lite  In  antiquity  is  scsrcely  one  upon  which  tl 
Old-Testament  chmnology  and  Hcience  can  be  said  to  be  in  conflict.  For,  on  t) 
one  hand,  physiology  ie  not  likely  to  make  out  a  caae  eltlier  against  the  phyaic. 
poBSibilit;  of  so  fp'eat  length  of  life  in  man,  or  against  its  moral  probability.  If  tt 
Interests  o(  the  divine  kingdom  should  seem  to  require  such  a  proloni^tlon  of  t) 
term  of  yeatB  now  doemed  natural.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  historical  natu: 
of  these  genealogies  and  their  attendant  dates  must  first  be  established;  not  ' 
neDtion  that  theology  has  in  all  ^es  been  relatively  ready  to  concede  the  inacc' 
lacy  of  the  earlier  Old-Testament  chronology  in  the  form  in  which  il  has  con 
down  to  ns. 

The  qnesUon  of  the  relation  of  death  to  sin  in  the  human  species  is  much  mo 
*  religious  and  ethical  doctrine  than  it  is  a  question  o(  zoology  and  physiolog 
That  man  is,  as  an  animal,  naturally  subject  to  accident,  disease,  and  death,  the: 
sciences  can  demonstrate ;  but  In  doing  this  they  concur  with  the  representatlol 
of  G«n.  ii.  T,  19,  Ti.  3.  The  doctrine  of  man's  mortality  which  asserts  that  as 
consequence  of  sin  he  lost  the  pone  non  mori,  which  wonld  otherwise  have  b 
longed  to  him,  these  sciences  neither  teach  nor  refute.  The  command  of  Oen. 
IT  does  not  necessarily  mean  that,  if  man  did  not  sin,  he  should  never  die.  Bi 
iii.  23  seems  to  annex  the  possibility  of  immortality  to  a  continued  Hie  In  par 
djae.  Nor  does  the  declaration  of  iil.  ID  assert  the  impossibility  of  man's  imma 
tality,  but  only  the  natnralness  and  inevlCahleness  of  death  in  the  nnchecki 
coarse  ot  natuie.  Man,  who  Is  by  nature  mortal,  had  by  sin  cnt  himself  off  fro 
that  Immortality  which  would  have  been  his  In  obedience  through  partaking 
the  tree  ot  life  <ll.  9;  see  Dillmann,  Die  Genesis).  The  exact  execution  of  tl 
divine  threat  ot  ii.  IT  did  not  require  that  the  penalty  ot  death  should  be  Itom 
dlately  consummated;  for,  as  Oehler  says  (I.  p.  242),  the  issue  is  placed  tor 
most  in  the  threat  after  the  manner  of  prophetic  proclamations.  Driven  from  tl 
garden,  and  so  cut  off  from  the  tree  ot  life,  man  is  hencetorth  in  the  reatizatii 
of  those  penalties,  the  cotisammatloQ  ol  which  Is  octaal  death  (Dillmann).  Tl 
doctrine  of  the  connection  ot  physical  death  and  sin  la  asserted  in  the  declaratlc 
concerning  man,  that  "  on  account  of  his  erring  he  is  Hesh,"  —  i.e.,  mortal,  peris 
able  (laa.  xl.  8;  compare  Ps.  Ixzviil.  39).  But  after  the  narrative  ot  Genesis  tl 
connection  of  physical  death  with  sin  In  the  race  is,  as  a  doctrine,  almost  entire 
ovBilookod  in  the  Old  Testanient.    In  'Sam.  xvi.  39  t,  and  xxvil.  3  the  violei 
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interwoven  that  they  cannot  be  considered  apart, 
elated  to  each  other  as  to  relieve  the  teachings  of 
tn  the  charges  of  ethically  important  error  upon 
em.  They  are  also  so  related,  that  those  views 
e  origin  and  unity  of  the  race,  which  are  elements 

doctrine,  are  precisely  the  views  which  are  either 
lie  by,  or  least  clearly  opposed  to,  any  valid  con- 
ientific  grounds, 
of  the  race  is  a  religious  doctrine.     That  the  form 

which  the  Bible  teaches  only  contrasts  with,  but 
radict,  the  established  conclusions  of  geology  and 
ive  already  seen.  We  are,  then,  forbidden  to  foist 
3  of  Darwinian  evolution  into  the  Mosaic  cosmog- 
;  also  not  called  upon  to  show  how  any  complete 
lution  is  compatible  with  the  biblical  conceptions, 
se  has  as  yet  given  us  no  such  theory, 
if  the  race  is  also  a  religious  doctrine.  Mosaism 
he  nations  (Gen.  x.,  compare  i.  26,  ix.  6)  preserves 
ness  of  that  blood-relationship  to  which  an  appeal 
lets  xvii.  26  (^i(  iw  ai/iaTos),  and  which  is  to  be 
mmated  in  a  spiritual  union  of  all  nations  within 

of  God  (compare  Gen.  xii.  3,  xviii.  18).*  This 
trine  is  alone  of  chief  importance  to  our  concep- 
i  Scripture ;  the  ethnological  exactness,  from  the 
tific  point  of  view,  of  the  genealogies  of  Genesis 
ut.  xxxii.  8  f.),  is  relatively  unimportant.  The 
he  unity  of  the  race  is,  however,  highly  favored, 
jntradicted,  by  the  researches  of  modern  science, 
ity  of  the  race  is  not  a  religious  doctrine;  or,  at 
rth  of  time  which  man  has  been  upon  the  earth, 
r  less,  is  a  matter  relatively  unimportant  to  the 
hings  of  the  Bible.  We  have  little  reason,  on 
f  the  necessary  assumptions  of  faith,  to  expect 
I  Testament  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  tima 
tory  of  the  race  began  upon  the  earth,  especially 
himself  declares  his  own  lack  of  knowledge  as  to 


or  inatunoe,  by  the  author  of  The  Bible  and  the  Doctrine  of  Hto- 
8T3;  who  even  diacoven  that  Oen.  1.  20  In  (texigned  to  teach  the 
tfoD  of  birds  through  the  ichthyoid  reptiles. 
rheology  at  the  Old  Teatament,  I.  pp.  SI,  21S. 
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the  time  when  one  of  the  great  aeons  of  this  History  shall  close 
(Matt.  xxiv.  36 ;  Mark  xiii.  82).  The  interpretation  of  Gen. 
iv.,  v.,  X.,  xi.,  and  the  discussions  of  biblical  chronology  in  gen- 
eral, are  historical  and  critical  inquiries.  And  until  biblical 
criticbm  has  prepared  its  results  from  these  inquiries,  the  testi- 
mony of  scientific  researches  to  determine  the  antiquity  of  man 
cannot  be  satiafactorily  compared  with  the  statements  of  Scrip- 
ture, The  question  as  to  the  meaning  and  substantially  historic 
character  of  the  biblical  chronology  precedes  the  question  as  to 
the  possibility  of  adjusting  that  chronology  with  the  claims  of 
modem  science.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  a  distinc- 
tively biblical  system  of  chronology  —  be  that  system  the  so- 
called  "long,"  "short,"  or  "rabbinical"  —  seems  to  make  the 
advent  of  man  upon  the  earth  not  longer  ago  than  from  four 
thousand  to  six  thousand  years  before  Christ.  What,  then, 
are  the  objections,  ui^ed  by  the  discoveries  of  recent  tiroes, 
against  so  "  short "  a  chronology  as  the  longest  of  these  ?  The 
answer  to  this  question  can,  of  course,  be  only  very  briefly  and 
imperfectly  discussed.  In  considering  the  evidence  we  should 
constantly  keep  in  mind  this  truth  :  the  unity  and  the  antiquity 
of  the  race  are  connected  in  such  manner  that  to  maintain  the 
former  seems  to  require  a  great  modification  of  the  Old-Testa- 
ment view  regarding  the  latter.  But  the  unity  of  the  race  is  an 
important  ethical  and  religious  doctrine :  the  antiquity  of  the 
race  is  a  question  of  chronology.  This  relation  between  the 
two  questions  is  thus  asserted  from  the  scientific  point  of  view 
by  Sir  Charles  Lyell :  "  So  long  as  physiologists  continued  to 
believe  that  man  had  not  existed  upon  the  earth  above  six 
thousand  years,  they  might,  with  good  reason,  withhold  their 
assent  from  the  doctrine  of  a  unity  of  origin  of  so  many  dis- 
tinct races."  '  The  view  of  this  author  is  undoubtedly  the  one 
prevalent  among  those  competent  to  form  an  opinion.* 

The  various  lines  of  proof  which  unite  upon  the  question 
of  the  antiquity  of  man  may  he  classified  as  the  historical,  the 
ethnological,  the  philological,  the  more  purely  archEeological, 
and  the  mixed  archeeological  and  geologic, 

The  dates  in  history  which  can  be  fixed  with  confidence  are 
comparatively  recent ;  and  yet  they  are  too  remote  to  make 
tenable  the  view,  that  the  various   nations  of  antiquity  were 

>  Andqaity  at  Man.  LodiIoq  1BS3,  p.  3B6, 

■  Compare  Prlchanl,  Researches  Into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind.  Y. 
p.  SS3  t.;  QeneiiU  of  the  Earth  and  ol  Man,  p.  IIT;  Luhbock.  Pre-hlstorlc  Tinea, 
p.  38D  f.;  Atgyll,  Piimeval  Han,  p.  07  t.;  Foaler,  Pre-blatoric  Bacea,  p.  3S3  f. 
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m  one  ancestor,  and  then  distributed  £roin  one 
aenia,  or  to  the  east  of  Babylon,  within  the  iew 
veen  the  oldest  historical  date  ^nd  the  earliest 
«  of  the  Noachian  Deluge.  In  Greece  the  era  of 
s,  776  B.C.,  is  the  most  ancient  trustworthy  date. 
y  or  two  previous  to  this  did  the  gods,  according 
>f  Miletus,  cease  to  intermarry  with  mortals.  The 
Qong  the  Tolteea  is  given  by  Foster,'  on  the  au- 
Abb^  Brasseut,  at  955  B.C.  In  the  great  nations 
;t  antiquity  the  dates  accepted  by  the  students  of 

are  much  more  remote  from  our  time.  The  date 
king  places  the  reign  in  China  of  Hoang-ti  in  the 
. ;  the  authentic  records  of  the  Chinese  Empire 
>  reach  back  to  the  twenty-fourth  century  before 
i^e  Smith  thought  he  found  in  Assyrian  history 
ate  which  lies  as  far  back  as  2280  B.C.  The 
on  of  the  Zend  Avesta  is  believed  by  M.  de  Saint 
ve  taken  place  more  than  two  thousand  years 
The  dates  of  Egypt  vary  greatly,  acording  to 

of  di£fereut  Egyptologists;  Lepsius  and  Bunsen 
th  dynasty  about  the  fortieth  century  before  our 
ery  moderate  estimate  of  R.  Stuart  Poole  assign- 
ning  of  the  Pharaohs  to  about  2800  B.C.    But 

is  more  than  four  centuries  before  Usher's  date 
.     Moreover  we  have,  in  the  peoples  of  so  remote 

BO  widely  distributed,  evidences  of  varied,  dis- 
ilaborate  civilizations,  which  must  have  required 

time  for  their  previous  history, 
agical  proofs  for  the  antiquity  of  man  are  such 

convince  those  whose  views  upon  ethnology  are 
i  type  of  Darwinian  evolution,  but  also  to  make 
mpossible  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  race,  and 
f  second  causes  for  the  divergencies  of  the  races 
me  allowed  by  the  biblical  chronology.  Either, 
Y  of  the  race  must  be  abandoned,  or  the  variation 
t  races  assigned  to  supernatural  agency.  The 
IS  —  African,  Asiatic,  and  European  —  seem  to 

strongly  marked   in   the   remotest  antiquity  as 

They  appear  upon  the  Egyptian  monuments  of 

li,  fifteenth,  and  perhaps  earlier  centuries,  before 

negro  who  kneels  at  the  feet  of  Sethros  I.  is  the 

>  Foster,  Pre-hlatoric  Races,  p.  313. 
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same  as  the  negro  of  to-daj.  But  the  ao-called  Negroid  race 
seems  to  have  been  in  existence  previous  to  ^'immeose  geo- 
graphical  changes"  which  are  ooniiected  with  its  wide  and 
otherwise  unaccountable  distribution.' 

In  close  connection  with  these  ethnological  inquiries  stand 
the  philological,  which  present  the  proofs  of  the  very  ancient 
and  widely  extended  development  of  man,  as  shown  in  cognate 
languages.  And  although  it  is  far  from  being  true,  as  Max 
Miiller  has  asserted,^  that  the  evidence  of  language  "  is  the 
only  evidence  worth  listening  to  with  regard  to  ant«-historical 
periods,"  we  have  iu  philology  strong  corroborative  evidence 
for  fixing  within  certain  movable  limita  the  probable  age  of 
man. 

To  the  same  effect  is  the  impression  derived  from  the  com- 
parative studies  of  the  antiquary.  The  implements,  architec- 
ture, and  other  relics  of  human  art,  when  compared  with  one 
another  and  classified  in  that  loose  and  uncertain  fat>hi(m  of 
which  alone  the  case  admits,  seem  to  imply  an  indefinitely  long 
period  of  previous  growth,  of  attempts  and  failures,  of  suc- 
cesses aud  improvements.  Especially  impressive  is  the  fact 
that  the  different  types  of  art,  which  are  found  in  the  remotest 
times  and  regions  of  the  world,  seem  each  one  to  have  under- 
gone a  long  period  of  indigenous  development.  According  to 
Wilkinson,*  the  art  of  Egypt  was  of  native  growth ;  but  scarcely 
less  so  the  art  of  Assyria  and  Greece.  The  same  thing  is  true 
of  the  art  of  Central  America,  if  we  accept  the  testimony  of 
Stephens  and  Foster,  the  latt«r  of  whom  says,*  "We  seek  in 
vain  for  any  analogies  of  art  which  would  connect  the  civilizar 
tion  of  this  country  with  that  of  the  Old  World."  The  attempt 
to  classify  the  different  implements  of  stone,  bronze,  and  iron, 
or  the  pieces  of  ruder  and  more  finished  ancient  pottery,  is, 
however,  far  from  successful.  It  is  clear  that  the  periods  in 
which  each  kind  of  implement  was  in  use  overlap  each  other  to 
an  extent  upon  which  antiquarians  are  not  forced  among  them- 
selves ;  it  is  not  yet  clear  to  all  that  any  marked  and  definite 
"  periods  "  can  be  shown  to  have  existed.  The  antiquities  of 
Derbyshire  show  conclusively  to  Fergusson  "  how  mixed  the 
contents  of  a  single  group  of  tombs  are,"  and  "  how  little  de- 

I  See  Lubbock,  Prehistoric  Times,  p.  38T. 

*  Chips  trom  a  Qerman  Workshop,  I.  p.  B2;  compare  10  t. 
■  See  Note  in  Rswljnson's  Herodotus,  Book  II.  cbap.  156. 

*  Prehlitorio  Races,  p.  330;  oompore  Stepbens,  Inoideitls  of  IntTel  In  Centnl 
America,  II.  p,  311. 
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lates,  that  any  coneiderable  room  for  doabt  as  to 
38tiiuony  of  such  researches  is  left  within  the 
ientists  themselves.  Professor  Gray*  does  not 
ase  when  he  alleges  the  agreement  of  ail  experts 
that  the  length  of  man's  existence  is  cot  meas- 
enerations  of  the  biblical  chronology.  But,  ae- 
conclusioiiH  already  reached  as  to  the  relations 
the  Bible,  the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture  is  in 
so  conceived  aa  to  make  its  defence  dependent 
racy  of  its  writers  in  scientific  matters.  These 
ply  with  more  force  and  ease  to  the  question  of 
of  man,  because  this  question  is  so  loosely  con- 
e  organism  of  revealed  truth,  is  so  purely  scien- 

eral  subject  of  this  chapter  we  reach,  then,  the 
IS  of  doctrine.  There  are,  strictly  speaking,  no 
ic  contents  which  can  be  recognized  as  entering 
osition  of  Sacred  Scripture.     The  intention  of 

teach  us  "  how  to  go  to  heaven,  and  not  how  the 

In  this  sense  we  may  declare  that  the  Bible  is 
:or  the  revelation  upon  which  its  writings  rest  is 
intifio  information  ;  it  does  not  concern  primarily 
ind  concatenation  of  second  causes.  The  state* 
pture  have,  however,  many  most  important  con- 
the  subjects  of  scientific  investigation  j  and  it  is 

points  of  contact  and  coincidence,  or  of  conflict, 
itween  science  and  the  Bible.  The  Bible  consid- 
:>£  second  causes  in  their  relations  to  the  primal 
iressions  of  his  will,  wisdom,  and  love.  It  is, 
lie  sphere  of  the  relations  which  exist  between 
a  the  supernatural,  that  the  most  important  of  its 

conflicts  with  science  arise.  The  doctrine  of 
ire  is,  that  the  second  causes  are  called  into  ex- 
istained  in  being  by  the  First  Cause ;  they  are 
in  God,  and  interpenetrated  by  God.  This  doc- 
*  certain  extent,  includes  the  manner  in  which 
f  second  causes  and  First  Cause  is  maintained, 
ibjects  a  special  revelation  was  made  to  ancient 
trough  her  thinkers  and  writers  to  the  entire 
revelation  is  accepted  by  Christianity  as  a  basis 
ctrine  of  the  supernatural ;  the  revelation  is  aa 
>  Science  and  BellgioD,  p.  T. 
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valid  and  potent  in  all  its  essential  features,  to-day  and  in  the 
presence  of  modem  science,  as  it  has  ever  been. 

Moreover,  we  find  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  certain  concep- 
tions of  the  order  of  creation  and  of  nature  in  her  relations  to 
God  and  man,  which  are  far  beyond  the  age  of  their  origin; 
and  these  conceptions  correspond  in  a  wonderful  degree  to 
those  which  modern  science  has  only  recently  attained.  The 
deductions  of  religion,  the  constituent  elements  of  revelation 
when  unfolded  into  particulars,  correspond  with  certain  of  the 
latest  and  highest  inductions  of  science.  The  ethical  and  reli- 
gious purity,  which  the  Hebrew  traditions  of  the  cosmogony 
and  of  the  Flood  exhibit  in  the  narratives  of  Genesis,  is  a  proof 
of  the  action  of  divine  self-revelation  upon  those  traditions.  A 
book  which,  while  being  of  such  an  age,  nevertheless  opens  its 
narrative  as  does  the  Book  of  Genesis,  makes  upon  the  mind 
the  impression  that  its  origin  is  in  divine  revelation.  In  gene- 
ral, the  elevating  effect  of  the  ethical  conceptions  which  shape 
the  Old-Testament  narratives  of  natural  events  can  be  ascribed 
to  revelation  alone. 

But  we  cannot  deny  that  many  errors  of  fact  and  faults  of 
conception  are  to  be  detected  in  the  same  portions  of  Sacred 
Scripture.  The  ethical  conceptions  of  Scripture  are  not  to  be 
thought  of  as  necessitating  a  scientific  accuracy  in  all  its  other 
conceptions.  Even  the  masteipiece  of  the  Mosaic  cosmogony 
is  in  its  details  at  variance  with  several  valid  conclusions  of 
modern  astronomy  and  geology.  But  the  points  of  variance 
are  not  such  as  have  an  organic  connection  with  the  religious 
doctrine.  They  rather  originate  in  the  faulty  and  unscientific 
conceptions  of  the  authors  ^  for  these  authors,  like  the  rest  of 
the  men  of  their  time,  saw  the  material  heavens  and  earth  like 
children.  The  spirit  of  revelation  ordained  the  praises  of  Je- 
hovah out  of  the  mouths  of  those  who  were  sucklings  and  babes 
in  science.  The  separation  of  the  substance  of  revealed  truth 
from  the  human  form  which  it  took  to  itself,  from  the  inferior 
formal  elements  which  grew  out  of  erroneous  human  concep- 
tions, is  not  particularly  diflBcult  in  the  above-mentioned  cases. 
It  is  not  a  thing  from  which  a  Christian  scholar,  with  the  helps 
of  modern  biblical  criticism  and  modem  natural  science,  needs 
to  shrink. 

As  to  the  kind  and  degree  of  inspiration  which  attaches  itself 
to  this  class  of  the  contents  of  Scripture,  we  have  little  direct 
information.     The  writers  of  the  Mosaic  costnogony,  of  the  nar- 
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prepossessions  wliich  most  inSuence  the  critical  ez- 
i  the  miraculous  contents  of  the  Bible,  two  principal 
l>e  distinguished.  The  first  refers  to  the  geneitil 
if  the  supernatural ,  the  second,  to  the  more  special 
of  the  miraculous.  Every  investigator,  that  is  to 
)roach  the  evidence  for  the  miracles  of  Scripture  in 

that  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  he  con- 
!  reality  of  the  supernatural,  and  of  the  relation  be- 
Eitural  and  the  supernatural.  He  will  also  approach 
ze   in   an  attitude  that  depends  upon  the  manner 

conceives  of  the  miracle  in  its  relations  to  the  so- 
B  of  nature.  The  evidence  for  the  biblical  miracles 
bly  appear  differeut  to  the  eupernaturalist  and  to 
hich  can  take  only  the  naturalistic  point  of  view. 
Bupernaturalists  themselves  a  further  difference  of 
ns  arises ;  inasmuch  as  some  insist  upon  considering 
as  a  breach  or  suspension  of  the  laws  and  forces  of 
e  others  find  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  of  miracles 
t  with  its  laws  and  forces. 

,  then,  by  affirming  again  our  complete  confidence 
3  of  a  true  supernaturalism.  This  uupematuralism 
mit  even  the  possibility  of  regarding  the  physical 
a  self-contained  whole,  or  the  course  of  nature  and 
;  any  step  explicable  solely  by  enumerating  its  ma- 
nces,  and  physical  forces  and  laws.     It  is  the  false 

the  physical  universe  as  a  self-contained  and  self- 
rhole  which  in  a  special  manner  precludes  the  can- 
ition  of  all  evidence  for  the  miraculous.     Nor  does 

essential  difference  with  the  logical  result,  in  what 
<Tm  thia  false  postulate  is  held.  The  conceptions  of 
hich  materialism  and  pantheism  maintain  are  not 
jrable  to  the  biblical  miracles  than  are  deistic  con- 
God.     Indeed,  in  some  respects  the  latter  are  more 

as  they  certainly  are  more  unphilosophical,  than  the 
J  mind  which  admits  that  the  so-called  supernatural 
tes  and  gives  conditions  to  the  so-called  natural, 
1  it  refuse  to  distinguish  the  two  by  substantial  dlf- 
readier  to  admit  testimony  for  a  miraculous  event 
nd  which  looks  upon  the  supernatural  as  having 
1  the  universe,  and  left  all  its  events  to  the  self- 
ibinationa  of  natural  forces  and  substances.  It  is 
[niracle  is  conceived  of  in  its  general  relations  to  a 
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teaches  the  doctrines  of  supernaturalism  as  not  to  separate 
God,  at  any  step  of  the  world's  physical  processes  or  of  its 
course  in   history,   from  any  physical  ^or  moral  event.     The 
supernatural  underlies  and  penetrates  the  natural ;  God  is  the 
logical  Prius  and  primal   Cause  of  the  world's  original  sub- 
stances, forces,  and  laws ;  the  Creator  of  each  new  form  of  mat- 
ter and  life ;  the  Preserver  whose  eternal  force  maintains  in  real 
existence  all  the  second  causes ;  the  Lord  of  life ;  the  co-ordinat- 
ing force,  or  Ruler  and  Disposer  of  all  beings  and  events  in 
history  and  in  the  physical  universe.     It  is  no  strange  thing, 
then,  for  the  natural  to  be  moulded  by  the  supernatural;  it 
would  not  be  unlike  the  past,  if  new  creative  and  organizing 
activities  of  the  divine  will  should  at  any  period  make  them- 
selves manifest.    Moreover,  we  have  seen  that  the  interests  of 
God's  moral  kingdom,  and  his  activities  in  its  behalf,  are  con- 
sidered by  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible  as  giving  the  key  to  the 
relations  of  God  to   nature.     And  this  consideration  brings 
before  us  certain  manifestations  of  the  supernatural  which  are 
more  closely  allied  to  the  miraculous  than  any  of  the  preceding. 
The  term  revelation  covers,  in  the  biblical  doctrine  and  in  our 
thought,  one  entire  class  of  these  manifestations.     The  order  of 
nature  constitutes  one  means  of  the  divine  self-revelation:  in 
so  far  as  this  order  cannot  be  fully  explained  by  the  second 
causes  manifest  in  itself,  it  reveals,  or  makes  manifest,  *^an 
inner  nature,"  "an  immanent  reason,"  "a  plastic  power  of 
organization."     But  above  and  beyond  this  order  of  nature  in 
the  strictest  sense,  there  is  another  form  of  the  manifestation 
of  God :  this  form  is  that  of  making  known  new  divine  truth 
by  personal  communion  within  the  human  soul.     But  why,  we 
may  ask,  should  it  be  held  objectively  impossible  that  physical 
events,  which  are  manifest  in  the  order  of  nature  but  do  not 
originate  within  it,  should  be  made  the  instruments  of  revela- 
tion ?    There  may,  then,  be  distinguished  two  possible  ways  of 
revelation  which  are  not  simply  in  and  through  the  usual  course 
of  nature.    It  is  an  indispensable  postulate  derived  from  the 
right  doctrine  of  the  supernatural,  that  the  divine  activity  in 
self-revelation  is  not  exhausted,  nor  excluded,  by  the  original 
creation  and  subsequent  preservation  of  the  physical  universe. 
There  have  been  repeated  acts  of  divine  self-revelation  which 
were   somewhat  more   than   events  produced  in  the  physical 
universe  by  new  combinations  of  second  causes.     These  re- 
peated acts  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  constitute  a  system  of 
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revelation,  which  is  itself,  as  a  system,  not  to  be  referred  to  a 
combination  of  second  causes.  That  this  self-revelation  may 
come  by  way  of  immediate  communications  of  truth  to  the 
soul,  we  have  no  reason  for  denying.  But  why  should  they 
who  reject  miracles,  flatly  deny  that  it  may  also  sometimes  take 
the  form  of  events  occurring  in  the  physical  universe,  which 
manifest  the  truth  to  be  revealed,  and  at  the  same  time  cannot 
be  accounted  for  by  summing  up  the  second  causes  which  have 
entered  into  them  ?  For,  to  make  this  unqualified  denial  is  only 
to  affirm  that  nature  must  be  regarded  as  a  self-contained  whole ; 
that  the  reality  and  supremacy  of  the  supernatural  cannot  be 
admitted ;  that  the  divine  activity  is  exhausted  by,  or  excluded 
from,  the  world  it  has  produced.  It  is,  in  fine,  a  complete 
denial  of  the  reality  of  the  supernatural  within  the  natural. 

The  close  connection  of  a  true  doctrine  of  the  natural  and 
the  supernatural,  especially  in  the  form  of  revelation,  with  faith 
in  miracles,  is  evinced  by  a  rational  theology.  Thus  Dorner 
maintains  ^  that  revelation  is  necessarily,  as  to  its  form,  both 
internal  and  external ;  and  that  the  two  forms  are  reciprocally 
dependent  and  interacting.  The  internal  form  is  inspiration, 
which  is  the  subjective  miracle;  the  external  form,  or  mani- 
festation, is  revelation  penetrating  the  established  order  of 
nature,  and  is  called  miracle  in  the  special  sense.  And  Beck,* 
with  truth  and  yet  not  with  full  accuracy,  considers  miracle 
and  prophecy  only  two  ways  in  the  working  of  one  and  the 
same  cause ;  the  miracle  in  the  domain  of  action,  prophecy  in 
that  of  knowledge.  Miracles  are,  then,  to  be  defined  as  "single 
manifestations  of  that  new-creative  organizing  activity  which 
belongs  to  the  immanent  principle  of  revelation."*  Rothe*  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  declare  that "  God  cannot  otherwise  make  him- 
self manifest  *than  by  miracles  and  prophecy ; "  and  the  same 
writer  agrees  with  Martensen  in  alleging,  "The  concept  of 
sacred  history  is  inseparable  from  the  concept  of  the  miracle."  * 
The  prepossessions  against  the  truthfulness  of  the  alleged  mir- 
aculous contents  of  Scripture,  so  far  as  those  prepossessions 
concern  the  abstract  possibility  of  finding  a  source  or  ground 
for  miracles,  ^ve  way  before  the  true  doctrine  of  the  super- 
natural, and  especially  of  the  supernatural  in  the  process  of 
moral  and  religious  self-revelation.     Granted  not  only  that 

1  Glaubenslehre,  I  p.  S77  f. 

3  Einleitung  in  das  System  der  christlichen  Lehre,  Stuttgart,  1870,  p.  168. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  174.  4  See  Zur  Dogmatik,  p.  82. 

s  Martensen,  Dogmatik,  2te  Aufl.,  p.  S3. 
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there  is  a  personal  God,  but  granted  also  that  this  personal 
God  constantly  manifests  himself  as  the  supernatural  in  nature, 
and  that  he  further  manifests  himself  in  a  process  of  self-revela- 
tion in  history ;  and  then  we  find  no  reason  at  all  in  him  for 
pronouncing  miracles  impossible.  The  rather  do  we  establish 
prepossessions  favorable  to  accepting  the  historical  proofs  of 
miracles.  These  prepossessions  reach,  however,  only  those 
cases  where  the  miraculous  appears  as  a  legitimate  part  of  the 
entire  supernatural  order,  and  especially  of  that  order  as  it 
manifests  itself  in  a  system  and  course  of  self-revelation.  In 
this  way  it  may  even  become  true,  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
miracle  in  revelation,  and  of  its  religious  significance,  rests  upon 
the  same  ground  as  the  knowledge  of  God  in  the  world  in 
general.^ 

To  taking  the  above-mentioned  point  of  view,  only  a  thor- 
oughly materialistic  or  pantheistic  philosophy  can  offer  any 
sufficient  obstacle.  To  it  science,  when  confining  itself  within 
its  own  sphere,  has  nothing  whatever  to  oppose.  The  criticism 
which  begins  its  work  upon  the  Bible  with  an  opinion  already 
formed  against  the  abstract  possibility  of  the  miracles,  is  bom 
of  pure  naturalism.  Such  is  the  point  of  view  from  which 
Strauss,^  Zeller,®  the  author  of  "  Supernatural  Religion,"  *  and 

• 

1  Compare  Beck,  Ibid.,  pw  171  f. 

s  The  animus  of  Strauss  upon  the  subject  of  the  miraculous  contents  of  Scrip- 
ture may  be  judged  by  this  prominent  sentence:  "  Wei'  die  P/affen  aus  der  Kirche 
9ehajfen  will,  der  mvas  erst  das  Wunder  aus  der  Religion  scha^en,**  (Das  Leben 
Jesu,  fiir  das  deutsche  Yolk  bearbeitet,  p.  xix.)  Strauss  endeavors  to  conceal 
his  real  philosophical  point  of  view,  which  is  pantheistic,  and  accepts  from  Hume 
the  argument  for  the  historical  improbability  of  the  miracle.  See  Ibid.,  p.  149  f.; 
and  compare  Steinmeyer,  Die  Wunderthaten  des  Herm,  Berlin  1866,  p.  2  f. 

*  Zeller  makes,  indeed,  a  show  of  declaring  in  good  faith  that  the  position 
of  the  school  to  which  he  belongs  does  not  call  in  question  the  metaphysical 
or  theological  possibility  of  miracles,  but  rather  discusses  the  historico-critical 
inquiry,  whether  we  have  in  the  New  Testament  evidence,  sufficient  and  of  the 
right  kind,  to  prove  their  occurrence.  And  yet  he  soon  proceeds  to  announce  his 
belief  in  the  impossibility  of  the  miraculous  on  the  grounds  of  the  Kantian  phi- 
losophy. '*  The  miracle,  and  the  historical  consideration  of  affairs,  exclude  each 
other."  "  Between  faith  in  miracles,  and  historical  criticism,  there  is  no  middle 
gioqpd  possible."  See  Sybel's  Historische  Zeitschrift,  1861,  VI.  pp.  363  f.,  370' f.; 
1862,  Vnr.  pp.  108,  111,  116. 

*  This  author,  under  the  pretence  of  a  candid  critical  inquiry,  conceals  the 
predeterminations  of  the  baldest  naturalism:  it  is  criticism  guided  by  the  con- 
clusiona  of  agnostic  philosophy,  which  is  really  manifest  in  the  whole  discussion 
(see  especially  Vol.  I.  pp.  61-77).  The  critical  value  of  much  of  the  discussion  may 
be  judged  of  by  the  note  found  on  p.  28  of  the  first  volume,  in  which  the  author 
cites  various  passages  from  the  works  of  Ewald  to  prove  that  '*  the  great  majority 
of  modem  Qerman  critics  reject  the  miraculous  altogether,"  while  those  who 
have  not  openly  expressed  this  view  "either  resort  to  every  linguistic  device 
to  evade  the  difficulty,  or  betray,  by  their  hesitation,  the  feebleness  of  theii 
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other  critics  approach  the  New  Testament;  from  the  same 
point  of  view  do  Knenen  and  the  modem  Dutch  school  almost 
uniformly  regard  the  Old.  From  such  critics  we  cannot,  of 
course,  expect  a  candid  and  yet  searching  examination  of  evi- 
dence; concerning  them  there  is  no  reason  to  reverse  the 
declaration  of  Miiller,  that  theology  will  refuse  to  tolerate  them 
(respuity  re^pttetque)  so  long  as  she  desires  to  be  worthy  of  her 
name.^ 

A  consistent  doctrine  of  supernatural  revelation  has,  then, 
nothing  a  priori  to  oppose  to  the  evidence  for  miracles :  indeed, 
it  rather  creates  an  expectation  of  the  occurrence  of  actual 
miracles,  if  only  they  may  be  regarded  as  manifestations  of  the 
truth  of  revelation  within  the  sphere  of  the  physical  universe. 
But  does  not  our  knowledge  of  this  physical  universe  inter- 
pose an  objection  from  experience  which  amounts  to  asserting 
the  impossibility  of  miracles?  Does  not  the  modem  scientific 
conception  of  the  course  of  nature  contradict  the  theological 
conception  of  a  miracle  ?  It  is  evident  that  the  answer  to  this 
question  must  depend  largely  upon  our  conception  of  a  miracle. 
For  we  may  admit  the  abstract  possibility  that  God  will  mani- 
fest within  nature  his  purpose  of  self-revelation,  and  yet  reject 
such  a  conception  of  the  manner  of  that  self-revelation  as  seems 
to  contradict  the  truest  and  highest  conception  of  nature. 
That  such  a  conception  of  nature  involves  accepting  the  pres- 
ence and  power  of  the  supernatural  in  various  forms  of  activity, 
we  have  already  seen  ;  but  whether  it  admits  of  accepting  that 
form  of  activity  which  is  represented  as  a  violation  or  suspen- 
sion of  the  course  of  nature,  or  of  some  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
remains  to  be  discussed. 


belief."  The  repeated  uncritical  lumping  together  of  the  names  of  Just  those 
German  critics  whose  views  upon  the  question  of  the  supernatural  most  nearly 
approach  those  of  this  writer  may  without  doubt  have  convinced  him  that  his 
general  statement  corresponds  with  facts.  The  long  and  equally  trustworthy 
list  of  modem  German  critics  who  accept  the  supernatural  in  historical  Chris- 
tianity need  not  here  be  cited  in  reply.  But  when  the  author  asserts  that  Etoald 
in  his  latest  work,  **  Die  Lehre  der  Bibel  von  Gott,"  **  eliminates  all  the  miracu- 
lous elements  from  revelation,"  he  may  fittingly  be  invited  to  consider  a  pas- 
sage from  this  same  book.  Vol.  III.  p.  197:  "  There  are  learned  fools  in  these  days, 
who  so  little  understand  the  meaning  of  the  biblical  miracles  that  they  wish  to 
deny  them  altogether,  and  would  then  logically  be  compelled  even  to  blot  out 
the  word  *  miracle '  from  all  ancient  and  modem  languages.  But  the  divine  order 
of  the  world,  and  its  progress  to  which  all  the  biblical  miracles  refer,  is  itself  the 
highest  and  finally  the  only  true  miracle."  This  is  the  avowal  of  the  supematu* 
ral  as  inclusive  of  the  miraculous  in  all  nature  and  history ;  to  deny  which  is,  as 
Ewald  immediately  adds,  **  to  have  lost  the  best  part  of  one's  own  spirit." 
1  De  Miraculorum  Jesu  Christi  natura  et  necessitate,  Particula  I.  p.  4  f. 
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}  denied,  that  the  modem  conception  of  the 
■e  has  modified  the  older  orthodox  conception 
in  which  the  supernatural  passes  over  into  the 
be  doctrine  of  Augustine  (in  one  of  its  forms, 
1  no  substantial  existence  to  the  physical  uni* 
:  all  events  in  nature  in  a  certain  sense  miiacn- 
ilike  the  work  of  God.'  All  events  were  also 
1  as  alike  natural ;  and  no  miracle  was  regarded 
ttra  naturam,  but  only  contra  naturam  quae  no£i« 
rding  to  Thomas  Aquinas,  those  things  which 
ad  "beyond  the  order  of  nature,"  or  "beyond 
are  known  to  us,"  are  called  miracleB.  But  the 
doctrine  made  the  essential  element  in  its  con- 
iracle,  a  certain  contradiction,  violation,  or  ens- 
laws  of  nature.*  The  turning-point  of  the 
}  as  to  the  relation  of  miracles  to  the  laws  of 
'  places  in  the  person  of  Schleiermacher,  who, 
:othe,  prepared  the  ground  for  such  a  treatment 

the  demands  both  of  faith  and  of  scientific 
le  same  writer  speaks  in  this  connection  of 

last  important  defender  of  the  old  Lutheran 

pronounces  unsatisfactory  the  conception  of 
But  not  a  few  writers  in  English  still  cling 
he  same  obsolescent  conception.* 
conception  of  the  relation  which  such  events 
Qurse  of  nature  is  difficult  to  define,  it  cannot 
ncluded  that  the  alleged  miracles  of  Scripture 

events  belonging  to  the  supernatural  order  aa 
in  the  physical  universe.     It  belongs  to  the  very 

ogtuttnuB,  BerUn,  18T3,  pp.  TO-SO;  and  Qlaubenslehre,  L  p. 

~  Tbeot.  Dogmat.  XI.  2,  cap.  i. 
I.  pp.  094  t.  and  OSS. 

iqainos'  view  of  miraclea  ti  laid  In  his  treatment  of  the  lelM- 
re:  Summa  Tbeol.,  quaes,  vi.,  art.  3,  and  quaes,  xiv.  Tha 
a  discnsaecl,  qnaaa.  cv.,  art,  6  (.  Hopfner  deflnes:  "  Ifiracula 
er  tl  tupra  naturae  ordinem  faeta."  LiiBcher,  however,  Insirta 
:  also  be  conTra  nattirae  leaei.  Id  order  to  be  a  true  miraclA. 
DceptlOD,  BubstantlaUf  tha  same,  although  modified  in  tomui 
Uozle7,  Bampton  Lectures  for  1H6S,  eiipecially  pp.  143-166; 
t  Lectures,  18T0,  p.  T4  f.;  article  on  Miracles  In  the  American 
Ictionary  of  the  Bible.  For  stalenienls  which  either  decldedl7 
rom  the  conception  of  the  miraculous  that  element  which 
iiros  Unet.  see  Trent^h,  Nolea  oo  the  Miracles,  p.  20;  Aids  to 
■acle*,  bv  Manaet.  For  an  admirable  dlftcusRion  of  the  natnie 
'laher.  Supernatural  Origin  ol  Cbriatianlty,  Eaaay  XI. 
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nature  of  the  miracle,  as  a  species  of  the  supernatural,  that  it 
shall  be  obscure  on  the  side  of  the  order  of  nature :  it  is,  how- 
ever, a  portion  of  revelation  itself,  and  therefore  a  manifestation 
of  truth  on  the  side  of  a  higher  order.  But  the  precise  con- 
ception of  a  miracle,  which  was  formed  by  the  old  orthodoxy, 
is  not  favored  either  by  a  scientific  theology,  or  by  a  science 
that  concedes  its  due  place  to  theology.  Thus  Pfleiderer, 
arguing  from  the  philosophical  and  theological  point  of  view, 
rejects  the  conception  of  the  old  orthodoxy  as  unworthy  of  the 
doctrine  of  God ;  although  he  maintains  firmly  the  supernatur- 
alistic  view  of  the  physical  universe.  In  his  opinion,  to  sus- 
pend or  contradict  any  portion  of  the  order  of  nature  is  not 
simply  to  do  violence  to  nature :  it  is  to  contradict  the  divine 
idea  of  the  world.^  The  oppositions  of  science,  falsely  so 
called,  are  especially  eager  to  come  to  a  definite  issue  with 
theology  upon  the  terms  of  this  inadequate  conception.  From 
the  time  of  Spinoza  ^  to  the  present,  this  view  is  the  one  which 
the  opponents  of  biblical  miracles  have  been  best  pleased  to 
contest.  And  Weisse  is  not  more  certain,  as  a  critic  of  the 
philosophy  of  religion,  that  no  interruption  of  the  steadfast- 
ness of  the  order  of  nature  can  occur,  than  is  Apelt  as  a 
scientist,  that  physics  has  long  since  decided  against  the  possi- 
bility of  a  miracle. 

The  conception  of  the  old  orthodoxy  must  be  pronounced 
untenable,  however,  not  so  much  because  philosophy  and  sci- 
ence have  proved  it  to  be  an  absolute  a  priori  impossibility,  as 
because  it  is  itself  inadequate  to  express  either  the  doctrine  of 
Scripture  or  the  teachings  of  a  comprehensive  theology.  It  is, 
moreover,  unnecessarily  offensive  to  a  true  scientific  knowledge 
of  the  physical  universe.  That  a  momentary  suspension  or 
contradiction  by  Divine  Power  of  certain  of  the  laws  of  the 
universe,  if  kept  within  the  limited  sphere  of  a  single  event, 
would  destroy,  or  seriously  interrupt,  the  whole  order  of  nature, 
is  the  figment  of  an  extravagant  imagination.  The  idea  of  the 
order  of  nature  expressed  in  such  a  figment  is  itself  one  which 
excludes  the  supernatural.  On  scientific  grounds,  even,  we 
have  no  right  to  set  up  the  idea  of  the  natural  order  of  the 
universe  as  an  eternal,  self<5ontained  whole.    For,  as  Lotze* 

1  See  Die  Religion,  Leipzig,  1878, 1,  p.  400  f . 

^  Spinoza  himself  taught  the  relative  nature  of  the  miracle:  miracles  exceed 
or  contradict  all  kiwwn  laws.  Compare  Tract.  Theol.  Polit.,  cap.  vi.;  and  Bp.  ad 
Oldenburgium,  XXI.,  XXIII. 

8  Mikrokosmus,  Leipzig,  1868,  II.  p.  48. 
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natural,  and  as  a  form  of  divine  self-revealing,  partakes  of  the 
conditions  which  belong  even  to  creation  and  revelation.  After 
that  first  act  of  absolute  creation  by  which  God  brings  into  first 
being  the  original  substances,  forces,  and  laws  of  the  physical 
universe,  all  subsequent  creative  acts  must  take  into  account 
the  foregoing ;  creation  is,  then,  )ii  all  its  acts  after  the  first 
act,  conditioned  upon  nature.  Revelation  involves  the  existence 
of  a  supernatural  principle  in  history,  but  revelation  is  itself 
conditioned  upon  nature.  To  maintain,  then,  that  the  miracle 
is  accomplished  in  a  wholly  supernatural  fashion,  and  without 
the  co-operation  of  second  causes,  is  to  separate  it  from  all 
human  experience ;  it  is,  moreover,  to  deprive  it  of  all  service 
to  faith,  of  the  possibility  of  realizing  its  own  final  purpose. 
If,  for  example,  the  miracle  of  our  Lord  at  Cana  was  not 
wholly  docetic,  the  wine  which  he  made  had  the  chemical  and 
physical  constituents  of  other  wine;  even  if  we  suppose  its 
elements  to  have  been  wholly  new  creations,  they  were  condi- 
tioned upon  preceding  and  existing  laws  and  forces  of  nature. 
But  we  are  assured  that  the  water  was,  so  to  speak,  the 
physical  basis  of  the  miraculous  wine  (John  ii.  9,  to  v^p  otyw 
y€y€vrjfjL€yov),  No  event  in  history  can  even  be  conceived  of 
without  the  co-operation  of  all  the  preceding  forces  and  laws 
of  the  physical  universe.  Moreover,  the  epideictic  value  of 
the  miracle  depends  upon  its  conformity,  within  certain  limits, 
to  the  order  of  nature;  only  thus  can  it  be  a  manifestation 
of  God  and  divine  truth  in  the  external  sphere,  and  cognizable 
by  the  senses.  It  is  not  more  true,  that  miracles  must  origi- 
nate with  God  for  purposes  of  revelation,  than  that  they  must 
be  conditioned  upon  the  existing  course  of  nature.  This  pre- 
vents us  from  adopting  the  view  which  seems  implied  in  much 
of  the  language  of  Rothe ,  as,  for  instance,  when  he  declares 
without  qualification  that  nature  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  the  effect  produced  in  the  case  of  all  proper  miracles.* 

That  conception  of  the  miraculous  which  makes  its  essential 
element  consist  in  a  violation  or  suspension  of  the  laws  of 

1  Znr  Dogmatiky  p.  102.  Much  fault  has  justly  enough  been  found  with  Rothe, 
rather  because  his  statements  concerning  the  relations  of  the  miraculous  and  the 
course  of  nature  are  unguarded,  than  because  his  conception  of  the  miracle  is 
essentially  false.  Among  such  statements  are  the  following :  "  The  concept  of 
this  miracle  (that  in  the  strictest  sense)  is  categorically  this,  that  in  it  God  pro- 
duces an  effect  without  the  intervention  of  any  created  secondary  causation  what- 
soever'* (pp.  101  and  96).  "  From  the  miracle  in  the  strict  sense,  every  succession 
whatsoever  is,  according  to  its  conception,  excluded  *'  (p.  98).  The  miracle  is 
something  wholly  magical:  "  Gott  zaubci't  in  ihm.*' 
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'nature,  is  to  be  rejected,  because  it  is  also  utterly  inadequate : 
the  conception  is  either  too  wide  or  too  narrow,  according  to 
the  interpretation  put  upon  the  term  "  nature."  "  We  mani- 
festly say  less  than  we  mean  by  the  word  *  miracle,' "  says  Lotze,^ 
'^if  we  see  in  it  only  that  which  is  unaccustomed,  but  still  in 
its  origin  calculable :  we  say  more  than  we  should  ourselves  be 
willing  to  say,  when  we  find  in  it  a  complete  violation  of  the 
laws  of  nature."  But  besides  the  difficulties  started  by  the 
term  **  complete  violation,"  even  when  applied  to  a  single  law 
of  nature,  we  have  to  consider  the  more  insuperable  difficulties 
which  arise  in  the  effort  to  form  any  idea  of  nature  itself  which 
shall  justify  such  a  definition  of  the  miracle.  Indeed,  it  is  just 
the  deistic  conception  of  nature  which  most  invites  that  con- 
ception of  the  miracle  which  was  formed  by  the  old  orthodoxy. 
For  if  we  look  upon  all  the  visible  universe,  man  included,  as 
being  in  its  accustomed  course  a  self-contained  and  independent 
machine,  we  may  most  easily  form  the  conception  of  some  vio- 
lation or  suspension  which  comes  upon  it  from  without.  But 
if  we  restrict  the  term  ^^  nature  "  to  the  substances,  forces,  and 
laws  of  the  purely  physical  universe,  then  the  laws  of  nature 
are  suspended  and  violated  by  every  act  of  human  free-will ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  supernatural  in  man  is  not  specifically  distin- 
guished from  the  truly  miraculous.^  If,  however,  we  include 
human  nature  and  all  free  finite  spirits  under  our  term  ^^  na- 
ture," we  have  then  another  alternative.  We  may  hold  that  all 
effects,  not  producible  according  to  the  natural  working  of  the 
forces  and  laws  of  free  finite  spirits,  are  violations  of  those  laws ; 
and  then  all  divine  communion  with  the  human  soul,  in  revela- 
tion and  by  the  act  of  regeneration,  becomes  miraculous.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  God  may  be  said  to  produce  effects,  in  a 
supernatural  way  and  for  purposes  of  revelation,  upon  the  spir- 
itual realm  of  nature,  without  violating  its  laws,  it  is  difficult 
to  maintain  that  he  must  violate  the  laws  of  the  other  and 
physical  realm  of  nature,  whenever  he  produces  an  effect  for 
the  same  purpose  there.  Indeed,  this  whole  conception  of  the 
miracle  seems  to  grow  out  of  a  false  and  misleading  view  as  to 
the  relations  of  natural  and  supernatural. 

1  Mikrokosmtis,  11.  p.  52. 

>  Schenkel  truly  asserts  tbat  every  free  spirit  has  an  uninteUin^ible,  or  absolute 
and  unconditioned,  element  in  itself  (Gmndlehre  des  Christenthums,  p.  86);  but 
this  must  not  be  identified  with  the  miraculous.  The  miraculous  must  rather  be 
distinguished  from  the  mere  j^eneral  dependence  of  matter  on  spirit.  See  Beck, 
System  der  Christllchen  LehrCi  p.  169  f. 
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This  conception  also  injures,  if  it  does  not  destroy,  the  power 
Ef^to  connect  miracles  in  any  way  with  our  valid  conceptions 
^1^.  either  of  nature  or  of  revelation.  The  biblical  view  represents 
«  one  entire  class  of  miracles  as  supernatural  co-ordinations  and 
fe;i^.*..r/:*: -exaggerations,  so  to  speak,  of  physical  forces.^  Such  are  the 
giu  vJ2/,  :  Flood,  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  the  deliverance  at  the  Red  Sea, 
I', vV  ]r  and  probably  also  some  of  the  miraculous  healings  of  the  New 
^yi\^  A  \  Testament.  Moreover,  as  we  shall  soon  see  more  clearly,  the 
F^^' !*'-»*  biblical  view  favors  that  conception  of  the  physical  universe 
?;\»  I  >'  V  which  regards  it  as  an  organism,  every  part  of  which  is  not  only 
fi*^;.  ,  ;  Bensitive  to  changes  in  every  other  part,  but  also  open  to  the 
action  of  the  divine  will  as  a  co-ordinating  force.  What  we 
call  a  law  of  nature  is,  then,  from  the  supernatural  point  of 
view,  a  divine  method  of  sustaining  and  co-ordinating  the  nat- 
ural forces.  The  true  view  of  the  laws  of  nature  regards  them 
as  abstracted  from  the  functions  of  the  natural  powers,  —  form- 
ulae or  co-efficients  for  the  activities  of  these  powers.^  This 
•view,  however,  utterly  forbids  our  speaking  of  miracles  as  vio- 
lations of  the  laws  of  nature.  The  functions  and  co-efficients 
of  these  activities  remain  the  same  during  the  miracle,  and  after 
it,  as  before.  There  has  simply  been  added  by  the  divine  will 
to  the  production  of  a  single  event  an  element  which  does  not 
come  from  the  activity  of  these  powers.  To  speak,  then,  of  the 
miracle  as  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  seems  to  be  —  even 
when  so  explained  as  to  escape  the  accusation  of  introducing 
a  complete  overturning  of  nature  —  like  arraying  one  divine 
method  against  another.  And  while  he  who  denies  effects  in 
history  which  are  praeter  or  %upra  naturam  can  do  so  only  on 
the  ground  that  he  does  not  believe  in  revelation  and  the  super- 
natural at  all,  he  who  is  most  intelligent  in  his  supernaturalism 
will  be  least  likely  to  affirm  divine  contradictions  or  violations 
of  the  laws  of  nature.  That  is  true  which  Kostlin,^  as  an 
opponent  of  Rothe  on  this  point,  has  maintained :  the  belief  in 

^  See  Miiller,  De  Miraculorum,  etc.,  p.  7  f.  In  these  supernatural  acts  the 
divine  will  operates  through  the  natural  forces,  and  not  merely  as  having  its 
activity  in  a  measure  conditioned  upon  them.  <"  Sustentat,  adjuvat,  nee  mutat," 
p.  40  f .) 

3  So  Kostlin  and  Lotze:  according  to  the  latter,  the  miracle  may  be  conceived 
of  as  an  event  due  to  the  divine  will,  which  does  not  change  any  of  the  qualities  of 
the  elements  of  matter  or  any  of  the  functions  of  its  forces,  hut  only  those  specific 
co-efficients  which  enter  into  the  miraculous  event  (Mikrokosmus,  II.  p.  49  f.). 
**  The  law,  the  order  of  the  world,"  says  Schenkel  (pp.  20,  86),  "  is  the  presence  of 
the  divine  reason  in  the  world,  on  its  natural  side."    Compare  Miiller,  Ibid.,  p.  20. 

8  Die  Frage  Uber  das  Wunder,  Jahrbiicher  fiir  deutsohe  Theologie.  18t>4, 
p.  236  f . 
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just  itself  to  the  true  contents  of  oar  idea  of 
tlie  lack  of  this  adjustment,  which,  according 
;r,  has  caused  the  older  conception  to  be  uni- 

!d. 

ttioned  conceptioQ  neglecte,  moreover,  those 
rived  from  the  idea  and  history  of  revelation, 
important  to  preserve.  Such  elements,  in 
e  origin  of  a  miraculous  event,  do  not  empha- 
in  -which  it  is  brought  about  as  a  violation  of 
t  rather  the  fact  that  the  event  »  not  due  to 
it  due  to  the  divjne  will.     Moreover,  such  ele- 

especially  to  emphasize  the  final  purpose  of 

event  designed  to  form  one  factor  in  a  scheme 

But  the  conception  of  the  old  orthodoxy 

upon  a  violation  or  suspension  of  the  laws  of 
egards  the  whole  subject  from  an  unbiblical 
aferior  point  of  view.  What  is  important  to 
I,  that  God  should  be  recognized  as  its  source, 
:  serve  as  a  factor  in  the  divine  eelf-revelation. 
r  unimportant,  even  if  ever  actualized,  is  this, 
t  should  stand  in  a  seeming  antagonism  to  the 
e  divine  activity,  to  the  other  kinds  of  super- 

1,  from  the  foregoing  discussion,  these  elements 
ton  of  miracles.  The  miracle  is  a  species  of 
and  as  such  it  conforms  to  all  the  general 
)1  the  manifestation  of  the  supernatural.  The 
mt  in  nature,  and  is,  therefore,  conditioned 
tes  and  forces  of  nature,  and  is  visible  to  the 
acle  is  an  event  which  serves  the  divine  pur- 
ition:  it  belongs,  therefore,  to  a  certain  place 
icess  of  divine  self-revelation.  The  miracle  is 
s  caused  by  divine  free-will  for  manifesting 
s  an  act  of  divine  condescension.^  It  is  not 
:d  hy  nature,  although  within  nature.  It  is 
culahle ;  and  it  is  incalculable,  not  because  it 
I  by  unknown  forces  of  the  natural  oi-der,  but 
eminently  an  act  of  free-will.  If,  therefore, 
hat  occur,  as  factors  in  the  historical  process 

iTsculorum,  etc.,  p.  17:  "Id  qulilem  ante  oDmia  probe  con- 
ilum  propria  eeae  Isctuin  aliqaod  in  nature  senslbas  iub- 
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ion,  within  nature  and  so  visible  to  the  senses,  and 
be  referred  to  the  will  of  God  for  their  cause,  aod 
s  external  manifestations  of  the  truths  of  revelation, 
:  are  miracles.  And  there  is  not  onlj  no  sufBcient 
t  presumption  against  such  events,  but  there  is  rather 
tion  in  their  favor. 

r  examine  the  biblical  view  of  miracles  in  the  light 
!going  observations.  We  cannot,  however,  expect  to 
plete  correspondence  between  the  view  of  the  Bible, 
conception,  which,  while  resting  upon  the  biblical 
being  in  every  essential  particular  confirmed  by  it,  is 
ss  the  product  in  part  of  a  developed  scientific  idea 
yaical  universe.  Those  elements  of  the  true  con- 
tbe  miracle  which  moat  certainly  follow  from  an 
loctrine  of  God  and  of  revelation  are  pre-eminently 
But  other  elements  of  this  conception  are  derived 
3tly  by  observation  and  experience :  they  must  there- 
nize  the  validity  of  that  form  of  knowing  the  rela- 
fod  and  the  world,  that  idea  of  the  cosmos,  which 
I  modem  times.  The  biblical  conception  makes  no 
I  adjust  itself  to  any  idea  of  a  fixed  course  of  nature, 
inconscious  of  the  very  ground  upon  which  such  an 
Ben  built.  Indeed,  in  all  antiquity  there  is  no  ques- 
,  concerning  the  possibility  of  recoDciling  any  concep- 
[niracle  with  such  an  idea.  "  The  entire  Old  Testa- 
Schultz  forcefully  declares,  "  presupposes  the  miracle 
ng  self-intelligible."*  The  insight  of  piety  sees  the 
iivine  wonder-workiog  in  that  which  science  regards 
the  effect  of  natural  forces  (Ps.  xcviii.  ],  cvii.  8  i^ 
.  And,  since  all  events  are  results  of  divine  will, 
re  often  distinguished  from  ordinary  events,  only  as 
e  surprising  exhibitions  of  that  will.  In  both  the 
id  the  negative  elements  of  the  biblical  conception  of 
he  nature  of  that  idea  of  God  which  had  been  re- 
;he  writers  is  the  formative  and  controlling  influence.' 
ms  of  God  to  his  people  are  those  of  a  free,  all-powei^ 
-acious  personality.  This  point  of  view,  as  furnished 
etermines  the  manner  in  which  the  biblical  writers 
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conceive  of  the  divine  relations  to  the  physical  universe ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  no  point  of  view  is  reached  which  requires 
an  attempt  to  adjust  the  difQculties  that  arise  on  comparing 
their  view  with  the  one  derived  from  a  scientific  study  of  nature. 
The  God  of  Israel  is  Jehovah,  who  will  keep  his  covenant  with 
his  people :  in  the  keeping  of  his  covenant  he  is  not  restricted 
by  any  thing  physical  which  lies  beyond  himself,  but  is  contin- 
ually evincing  his  moral  purpose  in  and  through  nature.  H^ 
is  the  source  of  miraculous  signs  and  wonders,  because  he  is 
Jehovah  keeping  the  covenant  with  Hs  people  (compare  Joel 
ii.  26  f. ;  Jer.  xxxii.  17-21).  From  the  same  point  of  view 
the  connection  between  the  miracle  proper  and  prophecy  —  the 
inner  miracle  —  becomes  clear;  and  as  well,  the  reason  why 
prophets  are  represented  as  workers  of  miracles.  The  same  will 
which  sends  the  prophet  rules  the  world ;  the  confidence  of  the 
prophet,  if  fully  developed  as  his  mission  demands,  leads  him  to 
expect  that  Jehovah  will  work  any  wonder  which  is  necessary 
for  the  accomplishment  of  that  mission.^  So  confident  is  Isaiah 
of  the  divine  power  and  willingness  to  testify  to  the  truth  of 
revelation  and  to  the  mission  of  the  prophet,  that  he  invites 
(vii.  11  f.)  Ahaz  to  ask  a  "  sign,"  and  make  it  deep  as  Hades 
or  high  as  heaven.  The  fulfilment  of  such  confidence  is  found 
when  the  shadow  of  the  king's  dial  is  carried  back  ten  degrees 
in  proof  of  what  the  same  prophet  had  spoken  (xxxviii.  7  f.). 
Prophecy  itself  is  a  miracle  of  inspiration  and  foreknowledge. 
Both  the  strenuousness  of  biblical  supematuralism,  and  the 
fact  that  the  writers  of  the  Bible  had  no  scientific  idea  of 
the  order  of  nature,  conspire  to  prevent  the  attempt  to  adjust 
the  conception  of  miracles  to  such  an  idea.  The  purely  ethical 
purpose  of  revelation  prevents  the  same  attempt. 

We  find,  then,  certain  elements  of  a  scientific  order  con- 
spicuously lacking  in  the  biblical  conception  of  the  miraculous; 
but  we  find  the  great  ethical  and  religious  elements  generously 
and  uniformly  inwrought  into  this  conception.  To  this  con- 
ception, as  in  general  found  in  both  Testaments,  belong  these 
three  following  truths.  It  is  implied,  (1)  negatively,  that  a 
miraculous  event  is  not  one  of  ordinary  experience ;  and  posi- 
tively, (2)  that  it  is  the  product  of  immediate  divine  activity ; 
and  (3)  that  it  is  a  sign,  proof,  or  reminder  to  men,  which  has 
an  ethical  and  religious  significance. 

1  Eren  Moses,  the  greatest  of  the  prophets,  is  blameworthy  for  lacking  this 
oonfldence  (see  Num.  xz.  10  f .). 
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The  biblical  coaceptioa 
violation  or  suspension  of 
although  not  concerned 
between  God'a  ordinary  v 
uary  working  in  the  i 

the  terminology  of  the  old  orthodoxy.  The  most  general  titles 
for  the  miracles  of  the  Bible  do  not  reach  farther  than  to  pro- 
claim them  as.  unaccustomed  and  astonishing  events.^  The 
Old  Testament  has  no  name  for  a  miracle  which  is  not  as  readi- 
ly applicable  to  events  that  are  plainly  natural,  in  our  sense 
of  the  word,  as  to  those  properly  miraculous.  It  unhesitatingly 
regards  extraordinary  natural  processes  as  divine  signs  (com- 
pare Ps.  Ixxxix.  6-14,  Job  v.  &-16).  Symbolical  transactions 
(as,  e.g.,  Deut.  xxviii.  46 ;  Isa.  xx.  8,  xxxvii.  30),  or  s}inbolical 
names  and  persons  (as,  eg-,  Isa.  vii.  14,  viii.  18),  are  indicated 
by  the  same  title  (n^n )  which  is  given  to  the  miracle  proper. 
The  latter,  as  a  sign  (so  the  Greek  oTj/tcibv),  points  to  the  super- 
sensual  world  which  is  revealed  by  the  miracle  to  the  beholder. 
Even  the  term  n^ln  (prodigy  or  wonder)  is  not  restricted  to 
the  miracle  proper^  (Ezek.  xii.  6,  xxiv,  24).  The  prophet  de- 
clares (Isa.  viii.  18):  "I  and  the  children  whom  Jehovah  hath 
given  roe  are  for  signs  and  portents  to  Israel."  The  plagues 
of  Eg}'pt,  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  manna  and  quails 
in  the  desert,  are  not  considered  as  any  more  truly  supernat- 
ural, certainly  not  as  any  more  truly  opposed  to  nature,  than 
ordinary  sickness,  journeys  by  sea,  and  daily  sustenance,  when 
these  latter  are  looked  upon  as  effects  of  the  divine  will. 

We  should,  however,  be  quite  astray  from  the  truth,  were 
we  to  maintain  that  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  made  no 
distinction  between  miraculous  and  other  providential  events; 
much  more,  were  we  also  to  maintain  that  the  failure  to  make 
the  very  distinctions  which  are  rendered  necessary  by  the  mod- 
em idea  of  the  world  vitiates  their  testimony  as  to  the  occur- 
rence of  the  events  themselves.  These  writers  go  only  fiir 
enough  in  setting  the  miracle  apart  from  ordinary  experience 
to  consider  it  as  somewhat  extraordinary,  separate,  and  distia- 
guished  (nlnSo))  j  it  is  an  expression  of  unusual  power,  a  great 
deed  (n'jn^)  j  it  is  calculated  to  inspire  terror  (n«."3iJ)-  "^^^ 
miracle  is,  then,  conceived  of  as  making  an  impression  by  its 

1  Compare  Bender,  Dsr  Wnnderbegiiff  dea  KeueB  Teatamente^  Fnaklub 
1S71,  p.  5  f. 

'  See  Schultz,  AJtteatamentlicbe  Theologle,  p.  2G0 1 
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in  the  divine  wilL^  Again,  miracles  are  conceived  of  as  wrought 
by  God  through  Jesus, — by  the  primary  cause  through  a  cause 
secondary,  and  yet  personal  and  divinely  commissioned  and  en- 
dowed.* The  conception  of  the  Old-Testament  writers  attaches 
this  miraculous  power  to  the  personality  of  certain  divinely 
appointed  messengers  of  Jehovah ;  there  even  appear  cases  in 
which  one  worker  of  miracles  is  represented  as  having  imparted 
his  power  or  gift  to  another  (see  1  Kings  xix.  16 ;  2  Kings  ii.  9, 
14,  15).  It  cannot  be  denied,  moreover,  that  elements  of  a 
lower  conception  of  miracles  appear  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
also  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  the  New ,  such  as  would  tend  to 
co-ordinate  it  with  mere  thaumaturgy  and  magic.  But  the  Old- 
Testament  conception  of  miracles  in  general  —  and  with  this 
alone  are  we  now  concerned — evinces  its  dignity  and  trust- 
worthiness in  that  it  rejects  the  merely  thaumaturgic  view  of 
alleged  miraculous  events. 

The  foregoing  claim  is  especially  shown  to  be  true  by  an 
examination  of  the  second  group  of  positive  elements  in  tha- 
biblical  conception  of  miracles.  It  is  the  teleology  of  miracles- 
in  which  this  conception  excels;  it  is  this  excellence  whicb 
especially  justifies  the  claim  that  the  miraculous  contents  of  the- 
Bible  are  Sacred  Scripture  indeed.  The  most  ancient  distinc- 
tively biblical  view  of  miracles  connects  them  with  the  holiness 
and  grace  of  God  (compare  Exod.  xv.  11).  Events  considered: 
miraculous  are  items  in  the  process  of  divine  self-revelation; 
they  are  parts  of  a  great  scheme ,  and,  as  manifestations  in  that 
realm  of  divine  activity  which  is  cognizable  by  the  senses,  they 
are  both  the  supplements  and  the  correlates  of  inspiration  and. 
the  spirit  of  prophecy.  The  miracles  of  the  Bible  have,  then^. 
in  general  an  ethical  significance  which  sustains  important  rela^- 
tions  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  They  signify  that  which,  as  a 
moral  truth,  is  to  be  revealed  to  the  soul  of  the  individual  or  to 
the  world  at  large.  This  purpose  in  the  progressive  manifesta- 
tion of  God  is  indicated  by  the  title  "  sign  "  (nw,  ayffiuoy).  From. 
this  general  fact  several  important  particulars  follow.  A  mira.- 
cle  cannot  —  of  itself,  and  considered  apart  from  the  character 
of  him  who  works  it,  and  of  the  truth  which  it  is  designed  to* 
teach  —  authenticate  doctrine.  We  are  expressly  informed  that: 
errors  of  doctrine  (compare  Deut.  xiii.  1  f. ;  Jer.  xxviii.  9 ;  Matt.. 

1  Compare  Acts  Iv.  19,  xiv.  27,  xv.  12,  xix.  9. 

>  Acts  X.  38,  and  compare  iii.  12,  iv.  dO,  xix.  11, 17.  The  view  that  miracnloa8< 
works  belonged  to  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  was  held  by  the  Formula  Conco»» 
diae,  and  by  Gerhard,  TeUer»  Buddeus,  Baumgarten,  Calvin,  and  many  others. 
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xxiv.  28-25 ;  Oal.  i.  8  t)  ana  eiroTS  ot  lue  CMic.  m.  ii ;  Zepli. 
iii.  4 ;  Matt,  vii-  15  f.)  limit  and  even  exclude  the  couvincisg 
force  of  the  wonders  wrought  by  evil  teachers:  how  much 
truer,  then,  is  this  in  cases  where  both  kinds  of  error  prevail ! 
(Compare  Matt.  v.  18  f.)  According  to  Matt.  vil.  22,  23,  the 
claim  to  work  miracles  in  the  name  of  Christ  is  Dot  to  be  lis- 
tened to  when  it  comes  from  those  who  work  iniquity.  This 
attitude  toward  the  "  wonder,"  when  it  is  not  also  a  *'  sign  "  set 
in  its  true  place  in  the  progressive  scheme  of  divine  redemption, 
Bhows  the  intimate  connection  which  necessarily  exists  between 
the  two  correlated  forms  of  diviue  self-revelation. 

In  the  same  direction  of  thought  is  the  fiact,  that  the  New 
Testament  regards  the  office  of  the  miracle  as  unfulfilled  unless 
it  has  an  influence  within  the  spiritual  realm.^  Faith  in  mira- 
cles is  of  little  worth  unless  it  become  faith  in  Christ.*  Miracles 
call  upon  those  who  witness  them,  to  repent,  and  give  thanks  to 
God.'  The  mere  wonder,  the  miracle  regarded  aa  a  spectacle, 
Jesus  deprecates,  and  refuses  to  lend  his  power  to  produce.* 
The  faith  which  is  a  mere  £uth  in  miracles  and  t^e  miracle- 
worker  cannot  be  regarded  as  true  faith  (compare  John  zlL  37). 
Hence  there  were  only  a  comparatively  small  number  for  whom 
the  works  of  Christ  served  as  means  to  that  holy  spiritual  union 
which  the  works,  as  well  as  bis  teachings,  were  deigned  to 
effect.  It  is,  however,  the  declaration  of  real  faith,  rather  than 
the  miracle  regarded  as  a  means  to  produce  the  declaration, 
that  displays  the  true  io$a  OaAfi  Even  in  those  cases,  such  aa 
occur  especially  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  and  in  the  Book  of 
Acts,  where  the  conceptions  of  the  writers  are  least  developed 
from  the  Jewish  form,  and  where  the  miracle  is  regarded  chiefly 
as  a  witness  to  Messiah  in  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  the  ethical 
characteristics  of  this  testimony  are  not  lost  in  mere  epideicdo 
display.* 

The  importance  which  the  biblical  conception  attaches  to  the 

1  See  especiklly  Uatt.  zU.  33-3T.  ■  Jotan  ix.  M,  S.  Sl-3(. 

*  Hark  v.  19,  20,  t1.  13  ;  Lako  x.  13. 

*  Mwk  viii.  lit.;  Man.  zTl.  1-4,  ft-13 ;  Laka  xi.  18,  U,  xxtU.  8;  John  Ti.  10,  £ 
*Conir>u«  Matt.  xfr.  33 ;  JoliD  fl.  It,  xl. 

«  See  Uatt.  zfi.  IT  f.,  xjl.  *,  Acts  il.  St-«.  Stelnmejer  (Die  Waadtnbtun 
Aea  Herra  In  hexug  ant  di«  neaeate  Kritdk  batnchtet,  BerliD,  ISBB)  Bnda  a  toarloU 
t^lpoloKical  motive  for  the  rairaclea  of  our  Lord  :  (1)  They  are  "(okena  "  trom  ■>>'''^ 
to  draw  a  conclusion  as  to  somewhat  Dot  pen^lvable  b;  the  senses  ;  (2)  the;  >" 
symbols  (compare  2  Cor.  xll.  IS)  which  testily  to  the  nature  of  tbe  Me— iante  fj^ 
—  such  are  enpeciallv  the  work*  of  healing ;  (3)  tbey  are  wttDcoaas,  as  in  MaM  ^ 
3S.  John  T.  20,  zi.  !S.  26,  41 ;  and  (4)  tbey  ate  pniphedea,  as  In  tb*  cMe  cl  ib« 
•UMr  and  the  fish,  the  stillinK  of  the  storm,  the  dUalng  ot  the  flg-tna,  eta. 
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to  the  scientific  idea  of  the  world  —  this  idea  can  make  no 
valid  objection.  Nor  can  we  summarily  reject  the  testimony 
of  these  writers  because  they  were  not  possessed  of  this  idea. 
The  rather  should  we  be  justified  in  discrediting  an  event 
witnessed  and  testified  to  as  ^^ violating''''  all  their  notions  of 
the  order  of  nature,  by  an  entire  academy  of  modern  scientists, 
than  in  rejecting  on  a  priori  grounds  the  miracles  which  consti- 
tute an  integral  part  of  the  Christian  scheme  of  revelation. 

Next  to  the  question  of  the  abstract  possibility  of  the  miracles 
of  the  Bible,  the  question  of  their  general  credibility  must  be 
considered.  And  upon  this  point  there  has  arisen  much  discus- 
sion which  has  proved  little  better  than  useless.  The  effort  has 
been  made,  over  and  over  again,  to  establish  by  a  discussion  of 
the  laws  of  evidence  the  impossibility  of  proving  miracles  on 
testimony.  But  it  is  only  by  admitting  in  full  force  the  pre- 
sumptions which  come  from  false  scientific  and  philosophic 
notions  of  the  world,  and  of  the  course  of  nature,  that  this  im- 
possibility can  be  reached.  And  these  presumptions  are  the 
very  opposite  of  those  which  we  have  shown  to  be  valid  in  an 
examination  of  evidence  for  the  biblical  miracles,  when  looked 
at  from  a  supernaturalistic  point  of  view.  So  that  those  who 
begin  the  discussion  of  the  question  as  one  of  historic  probahility 
are  usually  fain  to  decide  it  by  declaring  a  scientific  or  philo- 
sophic impossibility.  Thus  Zeller  ^  proposes  simply  to  discuss 
the  possibility  of  proving  miracles  by  historic  testimony.  The 
question,  when  thus  discussed,  becomes  in  his  opinion  one  of 
conflicting  probabilities ;  and  the  critic  has  to  consider  whether 
the  probability  of  error  in  the  writers,  or  of  the  occurrence  of 
all  the  things  they  narrate,  is  the  greater.  The  conclusion  at 
which  one  must  arrive  is  this :  that  it  is  impossible  to  prove  a 
miracle  from  merely  historical  sources,  which  must  themselves 
first  be  shown  to  be  genuine  and  trustworthy,  and  which  can 
never  establish  their  own  genuine  and  trustworthy  character 
in  any  other  than  an  historically  probable  foim.  Historical 
sources  can  never,  then,  authenticate  events  which  by  their  very 
nature  are  opposed  to  aU  the  results  of  other  concurrent 
human  testimony. 

But  this  manner  of  argument  simply  introduces  by  the  back- 
door in  disguise  the  very  presumptions  which  it  has,  with  polite- 
ness and  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  an  opponent,  just  dis- 

1  See  Sybers  Historische  Zeitschrift,  1861;  article,  Die  historische  Kritik  und 
das  Wonder. 
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missed  from  the  front.  In  fact,  the  question  of  the  credibility 
of  testimony,  in  the  case  of  alleged  miraculous  events  as  of  ail 
other  events,  cannot  be  discussed  as  an  abstract  question  of 
probability.^  In  deciding  a  question  of  evidence  upon  improba- 
ble events,  certain  presumptions  are  necessary,  even  to  the  fair 
consideration  of  the  question :  it  is  the  presumptions,  indeed, 
which  largely  make  up  the  question.  The  probability  of  mira- 
cles is  itself  a  complex  question  which  involves  ipany  elements  { 
the  credibility  of  any  narrative  of  an  alleged  miracle  is  a  still 
more  complex  question,  and  involves  all  the  elements  of  the 
foregoing  question,  and  many  other  additional  elements.  Cer- 
tain sets  of  prepossessions  make  the  miraculous  extremely 
probable,  certain  others,  extremely  improbable.  Is  it  proba- 
ble that  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead  ?  Who  shall  say  a  word  in 
answer  to  the  question  unless  he  know  who  Jesus  is,  and  what 
is  meant  by  his  rising  from  the  dead  ?  Is  it  probable  that  John 
and  Paul  tell  the  truth  in  asserting  his  resurrection?  Who 
shall  say,  unless  he  know,  not  only  the  truth  as  to  the  person  of 
Jesus,  but  also  the  truth,  in  all  its  complexity,  as  to  the  value 
of  the  testimony  of  John  and  Paul  ?  As  for  us,  with  our  views 
of  the  person  of  Jesus  and  of  the  moral  and  inteUectual  char- 
acter of  John  and  Paul,  the  resurrection  of  the  former  upon  the 
testimony  of  the  two  latter  is  incomparably  more  probable  than 
scientific  investigation  is  able  to  render  any  one  of  the  unusual 
past  events  upon  the  occurrence  of  which  it  relies.  In  fine, 
the  question  of  the  probability  of  miracles,  as  a  matter  of  testi- 
mony rebutted  by  alleged  uniform  experience,  is  an  empty  and 
indeterminate  question.  Both  parties  in  the  discussion  must 
agree,  indeed,  upon  certain  elements  which  may  be  used  to 
define  the  general  question  yet  further ,  such,  for  example,  as 
the  comparative  rarity  of  the  alleged  miraculous  event,  the  pos- 
sibility of  error,  the  influence  of  religious  credulity,  the  impos- 
sibility of  proving  false  doctrine  by  miracles^  the  impossibility 
of  accounting  for  a  miracle  by  the  mere  co-operation  of  second 
causes.  By  discussing  these  subordinate  questions  we  do  not, 
however,  possess  ourselves  of  all  the  elements  for  deciding  the 
general  question  of  credibility:  the  discussion  of  certain  su- 
perior questions  must  enter  yet  more  largely  into  this  general 
question  of  credibility.  Among  such  superior  questions,  be- 
sides the  presumptions  already  considered,  are  the  following : 
the  reality  of  divine  self-revelation  in  history ;  the  probability 

1  Compare  Venn,  Logic  of  Chance,  pp.  446  f.  and  407  f. 
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that  the  course  of  nature  will  be  taken  into  the  service  of  tJua 
revelation ;  the  divine  mission  and  ethical  and  rational  charac- 
teristics of  those  who  are  claimed  to  have  wrought  miracles;  the 
nature  of  the  testimony  rendered  in  proof  of  different  miracles; 

+!.„.• i„i,- —   jQ  tjjg  scheme  of  Ghristiaa  doctrine  and  the 

of  Christian  life ;  and,  indeed,  numerous  other 
iQS.  Unless  we  admit  the  force  of  the  presump- 
ber  side  which  result  from  the  decision  of  these 
iquiiies,  we  are  utterly  unable  to  say  whether 
the  testimony  to  any  particular  alleged  miracu- 
the  reality  of  that  event,  is  the  more  probable. 

0  makes  a  show  of  critical  candor  in  order  really 
itb  the  assertions  of  a  bald  naturalism,  the  discus- 
!  evidence,  is  speaking  as  a  dogmatist,  and  not  as 
ic.  Nothing,  for  instance,  can  be  less  scientific 
mination  to  discredit  that  picture  of  Jesus  which 

1  sources  of  the  history  present,  on  the  ground 
j-e  does  not  correspond  to  preconceived  notions 

ipear  that  the  force  of  such  preliminary  inquiries 
lade  itself  felt  upon  the  mind  of  that  author 
'ency  to  the  view  that  testimony  cannot  prove  a 

change  in  the  phraseology  of  the  different  edi- 
e's  essay  indicates  such  feeling.     When  we  are 

"  Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  appears  that  no  testi- 

kind  of  miracle  can  ever  possibly  amount  to  a 
uch  less  to  a  proof,"  we  are  treated  to  a  specu- 

which  is  easily  refuted  for  a  mind  whose  pre- 
«   entirely  different   from  those  of  the  speaker. 

are  told  in  1767,  "  Upon  the  whole,  it  appears, 
testimony  for  any  kind  of  miracle  has  ever 
a  probability,  much  less  to  a  proof,"  we  are  treat- 
lion  upon  an  historical  subject  which  the  author 
I  had  never  examined,  and  was,  indeed,  prevented 
tive  prepossessions  from  examining  with  genuine 
ay  be  said  plainly,  that  Hume's  entire   discussion 

of  miracles  is  not  creditable  to  his  inteilectual 
e  his  proposal  to  subtract  one  probability  from 
is  final  caution,  —  that,  although  there  may  possi- 
ions  of  the  usual  course  of  nature,"  "a  miracle 
proved,  so  as  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  system  of 
1  CoiDpAre  Weiaa,  Leben  Jean,  I.  p.  180  f. 
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religion,'' — show  how  utterly  he  misconceived  both  the  laws  of 
evidence,  and  the  nature  of  the  biblical  religion  and  the  bibli- 
cal miracles. 

The  foregoing  considerations  cannot  be  expected  to  convince 
those  who  hold  to  the  a  priori  impossibility  of  miracles,  what- 
ever evidence  for  them  may  be  offered;  and  who  base  their 
position  upon  scientific  and  philosophic  presumptions,  or  upon 
fictitious  probabilities  as  to  the  nature  of  history  and  of  human 
testimony.  But  they  do  prepare  a  mind,  which  is  favorably 
disposed  to  the  doctrine  of  a  divine  historic  self-revelation,  for 
examining  the  direct  evidence  for  the  biblical  miracles,  and  for 
estimating  the  effect  which  miracles  have  upon  the  general 
doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture.  We  present  now  a  brief  classified 
statement  of  several  of  the  most  important  lines  of  evidence 
to  show  the  general  credibility  of  the  biblical  miracles. 

The  chief  evidence  for  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament, 
and,  within  certain  limits,  for  those  of  the  Old,  is  the  existence 
and  inherent  nature  of  Christianity  itself.  We  have  been  told 
that  miracles  furnish  the  chief  obstacle,  not  only  to  belief  in  a 
personal  God  (Weisse),  but  also  to  faith  in  the  person  and  doc- 
trine of  Christ.  It  has  even  been  proposed  that  the  Church 
accept  such  meagre  faith  as  it  can  get  from  the  cultured  and 
scientific  opponents  of  a  supernatural  religion,  and  so  abjure  the 
necessity  of  confidence  in  the  miraculous.^  And  that  there  is  a 
certain  strong  moral  perfume  which  flows  off  from  Christianity, 
and  which  can  be  scented  with  delight  without  embracing  its 
substance,  we  do  not  deny.  Far  be  it  from  us  not  to  welcome 
and  praise  the  benefit  which  any  one  may  derive  from  the  scent 
of  this  moral  perfume,  although  it  reach  him  through  the  mist 
and  from  afar.  But  none  the  less  must  we  insist  that  the 
supernatural  contents,  inclusive  of  the  miraculous,  belong  to 
the  very  essence  of  Christianity,  and  can  no  more  be  separated 
from  it  than  can  the  principle  of  life  from  the  living  organism. 
One  may,  indeed,  construct  a  certain  somewhat,  which  shall 
represent  to  one's  mind  what  this  great  historic  religion  would 
be,  if  the  most  important  facts  of  its  history  were  disproved ; 
and  what  its  doctrine  would  be,  if  the  historic  conception  of 
the  personality  and  mission  of  its  founder  were  totally  changed. 
But  this  somewhat  would  not  be  Christianity  as  it  has  existed 
in  history  and  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.    It  would  not  be 

1  See  sermon  on  Law  and  Miracle,  by  Bev.  D.  J.  Ferguson,  "  Scotch  Sermons/' 
1860. 
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Christianity  as  it  was  announced  by  Jesus,  and  understood  and 
promulgated  by  Paul.  For  the  complete  renu\iciation  of  the 
miracles  of  the  Bible,  on  the  ground  of  their  impossibility  or 
extreme  improbability,  involves  the  acceptance  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent way  of  looking  at  the  world,  God,  the  human  soul,  the 
moral  law,  the  redemption  of  humanity,  and,  indeed,  at  nearly 
all  ethical  and  religious  subjects.  Nay,  more :  this  different 
way  concerns  the  very  essence  of  doctrinal  Christianity,  and 
the  life-blood  of  its  life.  For  instance,  the  rejection  of  super- 
natural acts  of  divine  free-will  involves  the  denial  of  the  doc- 
trine of  regeneration;  it  confines  the  spirit  of  the  individual 
within  the  limits  of  a  purely  natural  process.  It  is  not  as 
wholly  subject  to  nature,  and  cut  off  from  communion  with  the 
supernatural,  that  man  recognizes  himself  as  a  moral  being ;  it 
is  not  from  the  self-inclusive  process  of  nature  that  he  expects 
relief  by  answer  to  prayer,  or  salvation  on  condition  of  faith. 
The  impossibility  of  constructing  a  history  of  the  origin  of 
Christianity  or  of  the  life  of  its  Founder,  which  shall  wholly 
leave  out  the  miraculous  elements,  will  be  made  clear  in  other 
connections.  At  present,  we  may  simply  assert  again  the  con- 
clusion of  Martensen  and  Rothe :  "  The  conception  of  sacred 
history  is  inseparable  from  the  conception  of  the  miracle."  It 
is,  then,  as  "  wise  men  "  looking  out  for  "  beacons,"  and  not  as 
'^  fools  "  terrified  by  "  scarecrows,"  that  we  pause  before  the 
consequences  of  wholly  rejecting  the  miraculous  contents  of 
Christianity.  For  the  act  of  rejection  is  simply  equivalent  to  a 
surrender  of  the  essential  truths  of  Christianity .^  And,  more- 
over, we  affirm  that  the  argument  against  the  general  denial 
of  the  miraculous  contents  is  as  weighty  as  the  proof  derived 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  essential  truths.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  admitting  the  scornful  conclusion  of  Hume,*  that  faith 
in  the  Christian  religion  "subverts  all  the  principles  of  the 
understanding,"  we  are  forced  to  conclude,  rather,  that  this 
faith  carries  with  it  those  principles  which  must  be  taken 
account  of  by  the  understanding  when  examining  the  evidence 
for  miracles. 

Of  the  above-mentioned  course  of  argument,  one  form  is 
especially  cogent  and  conclusive.  The  evidence  for  the  mira- 
cles of  Scripture  is  inseparably  and  organically  connected  with 

1  See  this  great  truth  presented  with  admirable  force  and  clearness  in  a  Tor- 
frnr/,  puhlished  in  tract  form,  by  Professor  Beyschlag,  and  styled  Ueber  die 
Bedoutung  des  Wunders  in  Christenthum.    Berlin. 

3  At  the  close  to  the  essay,  Of  Miracles. 
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the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  His  personality  is  the  central  mir* 
acle  of  Scripture ;  his  testimony  is  that  of  the  chief  witness ; 
his  ethical  and  intuitional  trustworthiness  is  the  guaranty  of 
their  reality.  It  is  the  personality  of  Jesus  which  completely 
turns  the  scale  of  probability  in  the  case  of  the  New-Testament 
miracles;  for  this  personality,  as  the  actual  realization  of  an 
ideal  humanity,  is  itself  the  absolute  miracle.  It  cannot  be 
explained  from  the  development  of  the  factors  which  belong  to 
the  regular  course  of  the  history  of  humanity.^  Once  admit 
the  divine  reality  of  the  fact  that  God  has  entered  into  union 
with  humanity  in  this  personality,  and  a  different  class  of  pre- 
sumptions with  regard  to  the  relations  of  Christ  to  nature  will 
obtain  from  those  which  must  control  our  examination  of  ordi- 
nary matters  of  historical  evidence.  The  question  of  the  actual 
occurrence  of  any  alleged  miracle  which  is  connected  with  this 
personality  will  then  become  a  mixed  question  of  probabilities 
derived  from  the  nature  of  the  evidence  offered,  and  from  the 
conception  held  regarding  the  worker  of  the  miracle.  Evi- 
dence which  is  valid  for  any  historical  event  is  valid  for  any 
miracle  wrought  by  Christ,  unless  the  miracle  itself  be  of  such 
nature  as  to  conflict  with  a  true  conception  of  Christ. 

In  the  effort  to  carry  into  details  the  truth  of  a  connection 
between  the  evidence  for  miracles  and  the  personality  of  Jesus, 
we  are  met  at  once  by  the  fact,  that  the  ethical  integrity  of 
this  personality  is  pledged  in  support  of  certain  of  the  New- 
Testament  miracles.  This  is  a  fact  from  the  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  which  unfriendly  critics  naturally  shrink  back.  Thus 
Zeller*  wishes  to  have  the  claims  of  Jesus  left  entirely  out  of 
the  account,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  made  by  himself 
but  by  his  biographers,  —  the  very  men  by  whom  also  the  nar- 
ratives of  his  actual  miracles  were  constructed.  "  They  form  a 
part  of  that  manner  of  picturing  his  life  which  belongs  to  the 
Gospels,  and  cannot  be  used  in  proof  of  the  truthfulness  of  the 
same  manner.'^  And  the  author  of  ^'Supernatural  Religion"^ 
tries  entirely  to  obscure  the  personality  of  the  chief  actor  in  the 
stories  of  the  Gospels,  by  referring  to  the  superstition  and  ar- 
dent partisanship  and  disputatiousness  of  the  narrators  of  these 
stories.  But  we  are  anxious  first  of  all  to  have  the  inquiries 
answered:  Did  Jesus  claim  to  work  mii*acles?  and,  if  he  made 
this  claim,  was  he  self-deceived  as  to  his  own  powers,  or  was  he 

1  Compare  Weiss,  Le1)en  Jesn,  p.  186  f . 

s  See  Sybel's  Historische  Zeitachrift,  1864,  Vni.  p.  112  t         >  Vol.  I.  p.  193 1 
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vorker  and  miracle-monger  like  one  of  the  supersti- 
not  over-Bcrupulous  rabbis  whom  the  latter  critic 
B  to  describe  ?  Kow,  it  is  certain  that  the  claims  of 
e  the  Supernatural  One,  and  to  work  miracles,  are  so 
a  with  his  own  conception  of  his  own  mission,  and 
lat  we  know  of  his  life,  as  to  defy  all  efforts  to  sepa- 
vo.  Such  claims  are  implied  in  his  doctrine  concero- 
f,  in  hie  conduct,  and  in  his  promises  to  his  disciples, 
lot  only  indirectly  put  forth  in  such  connections  as 
libly  suggest  a  foisting  of  unoriginal  pretensions  into 
ives:  they  are  also  artlessly  woven  into  the  very 
of  narratives  which  are  as  nearly  original  as  any 
ossess.  As  Holtzmann '  has  pointed  out  the  truth, 
lings  of  the  oldest  records  of  the  life  of  Jesus  assume 
)eople  were  attracted  to  him  by  an  abiding  gift  of 
airacles  (compare  Mark  i.  45,  ii.  2) ,  they  prove  that 
as  designedly  exercising  his  Messianic  office,  and  ac- 
true  that  verdict  of  the  people  which  pronounced 

0  the  office  legitimated  in  part  through  his  miracles 
Matt.  ix.  38  and  Mark  ii.  10).  If  any  thing  is  his- 
:;he  Gospels,  it  is,  as  the  same  critic  asserts  and  even 
Imits,  the  argument  of  Jesus  with  the  Fhariseea, 
20-30  (compare  Matt.  xii.  24-32 ,  Luke  xi.  15  ff.) ; 
is  ai^ument  pledges  the  moral  character  of  him  who 
.0  his  claim  to  be  a  worker  of  miracles.  Moreover,  it 
)m  Luke  xiii.  32,  and  Matt.  zi.  2  f.,  that  he  considered 
'  work  to  perform  miraculous  cures. 

nection  of  such  cures,  both  in  his  own  mind  and  in 
th  the  supernatural  and  superhuman  personality  of 
ist,  regarded  as  a  true  and  adequate  cause,  is  as  plain- 
it  as  any  thing  well  can  be.  It  is  true,  on  the  one 
the  words  for  these  miracles  of  healing  do  not  of 

1  assert  the  miraculous  nature  of  the  cure.^  It  is  also 
the  nature  of  these  cures  is   most    favorable   to 

t  physico-paycbological  explanations  of  the  causative 
Jesus  in  effecting  the  cures.  To  the  latter  reason 
ttribute  the  eagerness  of  those  who  would  deny  mira- 
yet  make  a  show  of  saving  the  moral  character  of 
the  essential  contents  of  Christianity,  to  resolve  all 
le  narratives  of  the  Gospel  miracles  into  narratives 
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of  such  cures.  According  to  their  view  of  these  cases,  we 
have  in  the  miracles  attached  to  the  personality  of  Jesus  only 
more  wonderful  instances  of  that  power  over  the  body  which 
the  mind  habitually  exercises.  The  Saviour,  then,  worked  mir- 
acles because  he  had  a  great  talent,  amounting  to  a  unique 
genius,  in  doing  that  which  many  others  have  done  and  are 
constantly  doing.  But  against  this  view  of  saving  the  morality 
of  the  worker  of  miracles,  and  accounting  for  the  popular  faith 
in  him,  without  allowing  him  any  strictly  superhuman  power, 
the  following  objections  obtain.^  He  is  represented  as  curing 
manifold  cases  of  such  a  nature  as  present  insuperable  difficul- 
ties to  the  art  of  healing,  even  when  its  utmost  physico-psycho- 
logical  resources  are  taken  into  the  account.  Such  cases  are  the 
hopelessly  maniacal  (Mark  v.  1  f.,  ix.  14  f.),  the  deaf-mutes 
(Mark  vii.  81  f.),  those  born  blind  (John  ix.  1  f.),  those  leprous 
(Luke  xvii.  12),  the  paral3rtic  prostrated  upon  beds  (Matt.  ix. 
1  f. ;  Luke  v.  18),  those  lame  or  maimed  with  permanent  and 
organic  changes  (Matt.  xii.  10 ;  John  v.  5).  He  is  represented 
as  healing  all  diseases  alike,  at  once ;  and  not  as  a  physician,  or 
•worker  of  wonders,  but  as  the  Messiah  of  God.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  the  physiological  benefit  of  faiih^  but  an  ethical  neces- 
sity, which  makes  faith  connected  with  these  cures.*  The 
simple  word  of  Jesus  is  the  only  customary  means  of  cure 
(Luke  vii.  7) :  for  him  to  forbid  disease  (^Ttfwyo-c  tw  Trvpcrw, 
Luke  iv.  89)  is  sufficient ;  his  command  restores  the  sight  of 
the  blind  (wa^Xe^w,  Luke  xviii.  42).  But  the  word  is  not 
more  to  be  regarded  as  a  second  cause,  or  true  means  of  the 
result,  than  is  the  spittle  or  touch  of  his  £nger  (Mark  vii.  32 
f.,  viii.  28),  or  the  wet  clay  (John  ix.  6),  or  the  oil  (Mark  vi. 
18),  or  the  more  customary  grasp  from  his  hand  (compare 
Matt.  viii.  15,  ix.  25).  The  will  of  Jesus  accomplishes  the 
effect  of  cure  even  upon  those  at  a  distance  (see  Matt.  viii.  5  f. ; 
Luke  vii.  2  f. ;  John  iv.  46  f.).  Indeed,  so  much  is  this  power 
of  healing  regarded  as  the  normal  product  of  his  personality, 

1  Some  of  these  objections  to  the  physico-psychological  theory  of  the  miracii- 
loos  healings  are  given  by  Bishop  Douglas:  Criterion,  or  Rules  by  which  the  True 
Miracles  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  are  distinguished  from  the  Spurious 
Miracles  of  Pagans  and  Papists.  London,  1S07.  See  especially  Bender,  Wunder* 
begriff,  p.  17  f. 

'  Unbelief  is  represented  as  a  hinderance  to  miraculous  cures,  but  faith  as  a 
help  or  even  pre- requisite  (ov<  cSvyaro,  Mark  vi.  5,  compare  ix.  14  f.;  Matt.  xiii. 
08,  ix.  28,  viii.  13;  Mark  vii.  29;  Luke  vii.  9,  xvii.  5).  The  faith  requisite  to  work 
these' cures  is  a  subject  of  prayer  (Mark  ix.  29;  Matt.  xxl.  22;  Luke  v.  16)  it  is 
faith  in  God  (Mark  xi.  22;  John  xi.  23-42). 
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that  it  is  represented  —  in  a  manner  which  departs  from  the 
customary  type  of  the  bihlical  conception  —  as  flowing  uncon- 
foTth,  or  as  being  extracted  from  his  person  and 
by  contact.*  All  these  miraculous  acts  of  pity  are, 
alike  considered  as  constituting  one  stream  of  super- 
fluences,  which  has  its  unfailing  spring  in  the  super- 
id  superhuman  person  of  our  Lord.  These  acts  are 
ire  wonders:  they  are  ever  intensely  spiritual  and 
And  when  we  mark  how  the  New-Testament  con- 
nd  narratives  of  the  miraculous  attach  themselves, 
ctly  normal  and  legitimate  development,  to  the  very 
he  ethical  and  spiritual  being  of  the  divine  Redeemer, 
>w  much  of  the  entire  bulk  of  the  argument  for  their 
I  drawn  from  the  sources  of  this  being, 
len  we  farther  note  that  the  promises  and  spiritual 
»tions  of  this  same  Redeemer  to  his  messengers  form 
y  of  their  derived  power  to  work  certain  miracles  in 
(see  Acts  iii.  6),  and  that  the  conception  of  the  apos- 
Acles  and  miraculous  gifts  of  the  apostolic  churches 
ds  in  its  principal  elements  to  the  same  idea  as  that 
[itrols  the  miracles  of  Jesus ;  then  we  are  made  aware 
e  a  portion  of  the  miraculous  contents  of  the  New 
t  are  taken  under  the  protection  of  his  unique  pei^ 

■  once  admitted  that  the  miraculous  healings  of  Christ 
itural  result  of  bis  superhuman  power,  and  therefore 
of  the  divine  free-will  which  is  regarded  as  having  its 
)wer  in  his  person,  we  are  ready  to  reject  the  merely 
jychological  theory  of  these  healings,  and  yet  also  to 
3f  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  do  no  violence  to  the 

nature.  We  find  in  the  divine  personality  of  the 
:  the  sufBcient  cause  of  all  such  results.  But  we  are 
elled  to  represent  the  manner  of  reaching  the  results 
without  regard  to,  and  as  receiving  no  conditions  from, 
e  so-called  second  or  natural  causes.  We  have  in  the 
sonality,  moreover,  a  sufBcient  cause  for  other  effects 
sed  realm  of  nature  and  spirit ;  although  these  effects, 
)  than  the  miraculous  cures,  fail  of  explanation  by 
auses.  The  power  of  the  spirit  in  Jesus  Christ  to 
aculous  changes  in  his  own  bodily  organism,  and  to 
sible  bodily  acts  and  functions  which  do  not  belong 

I  Compare  Muk  v.  26 1,.  t1.  K;  Luke  t1.  19,  viU.  44. 
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to  the  bodies  of  men  in  their  so-called  natural  condition,  is  the 
expression  of  his  personality:  it  need  therefore  occasion  no 
special  diflSculty  or  offence.  The  observation  is  true,  whether 
we  apply  it  to  his  transfiguration  (Mark  ix.  2 ;  Matt.  xvii.  2, 

fM^€fWfH^fiOYf ;    Luke  ix.  29,  clSo^  ro9  irpoarwrov  avrov  hepay)^  or  to 

any  one  of  his  appearances  after  resurrection,^  or,  indeed,  to 
his  disappearance  from  mortal  sight  (see  Acts  i.  9).  To  the 
same  natural  working  of  this  permanent  cause  may  be  referred 
his  walking  on  the  sea  (Mark  vi.  48  and  parallel  passages),  or 
his  escape  from  the  angry  crowd  (Luke  iv.  80). 

In  still  higher  degree  is  the  quality  of  this  same  personality 
displayed  in  the  power  which  Jesus  showed  over  nature,  even 
when  it  lay  beyond  immediate  connections  with  his  own  body 
or  the  bodies  of  others.  This  power  is  certainly  implied  in  the 
miraculous  stilling  of  the  sea  (Mark  iv.  89) ;  and  in  still  higher 
degree,  approaching  if  not  fully  realizing  creative  energy,  in 
the  miracles  of  John  ii.  1  f. ;  Mark  vi.  40-44,  viii.  1  f.,  and  par- 
allel passages.  The  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  (John  xxi.  6) 
is,  however,  probably  to  be  regarded  as  an  act  simply  of  mirac- 
ulous knowledge.  The  unwonted  phenomena  in  the  sphere  of 
nature,  —  such  as  are  narrated  Mark  xv.  88  and  Matt,  xxvii. 
61,  —  which  accompanied  the  death  of  Christ,  are  appropriate 
to  his  mission  and  personality :  they  are  to  be  referred  to  the 
divine  will  as  acting,  it  matters  not  whether  mediately  in  the 
form  of  providential  coincidence,  or  by  direct  volition.  The  cli- 
max in  the  exhibition  of  this  wondrous  power  of  the  person 
of  Jesus  over  nature  is  reached  in  his  raising  the  dead  to  life ; 
the  three  instances  recorded  in  which  this  power  was  exercised 
being  Mark  v.  86  f.*  (compare  parallel  passages),  Luke  vii. 
11  f.,  and  John  xi.  1-46. 

In  the  case  of  the  only  vision  attributed  by  the  New  Testar 
ment  to  Jesus  (see  Mark  i.  9  f.),  both  the  subjective  impression 
and  a  certain  divinely  caused  objective  ground  or  occasion  of 
this  impression,  are  to  be  distinguished ;  the  latter  of  these  ele- 
ments we  cannot,  however,  describe  with  confidence  on  account 

1  Matt.  xxTiil.  9 ;  (compare  Mark  xvi.  12,  iv  Mp^  i^p^ri) «  I'Q^e  zxiv.  16,  31, 

JKXVi,  51,  Mmi  air'  avrwi^ ;  John  XX.  19,  26,  ZXi.  1,  i^wifm^^v  iavr6¥. 

*  Concerning  this  miracle  the  author  of  "  Supernatural  Religion  *'  is  so  utterly 
nncandid  as  to  assert  (I.  p.  178) :  **  The  raising  of  Jairus'  daughter  has  long  heen 
abandoned,  as  a  case  of  restoration  to  life,  by  all  critics  and  theologians  except 
the  few  who  still  persist  in  ignoring  the  distinct  and  positive  declaration  of  Jesus." 
This  view,  as  Meyer  declares,  does  not  simply  contradict  the  view  of  the  Evangel- 
IstSv  but  also  violates  the  moral  character  of  Jesus. 
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unt  modes  of  narrating  the  event  by  the  different 

general  connection  of  the  miracles  of  the  Gospels 
nality  of  Jesus,  —  a  connection  which  pledges  his 
er  for  their  actual  occurrence,  and  also  fully  ao- 
is  occurrencB  by  fittributing  the  miracles  to  hie 

their  sufficient  cause,  —  we  may  indicate  other 
innections.  For  example,  the  working  of  miracles 
ected  both  with  the  development  of  his  conscious- 
ne  nature  and  mission,  and  also  with  the  historic 
of  the  Messianic  office. 

mt  which  has  been  used  by  Nitzsch,  Ritschl,  Doi^ 
rs,  to  set  forth  the  a  priori  necessity  of  "  external 
'  a  manifestation  of  divine  power  and  grace  in  the 
id  causes,  applies  to  the  inner  and  outward  life  of 

necessity  for  miracles  in  the  progress  of  God's 
1  earth  is  much  profounder  than  that  indicated  by 
ike  the  following :  "  And  certainly,  if  it  was  the 

0  give  a  revelation,  there  are  plain  and  obvious 
sertdog  that  miracles  are  necessary  as  the  guar- 
iher  for  that  revelation."  ^  It  is  true  that  the  doc- 
x>  be  tau^t,  especially  in  pass^es  of  the  Old 
:e  Exod.  vi.  7 ;  Deut.  xiii.  1  f. ;  Judg.  vi.  17 ;  2 
,  that  supernatural  communications  of  truth  must 
ural  attestation ;  but  even  in  the  first  two  of  these 
truer  and  profounder  connection  of  the  doctrine 
lie  is  not  overlooked.  We  have  already  seen  that 
)f  Seriptare  are  not  to  be  considered  as  exterior 
:  revelation  so  much  as  integral  parts  of  revelation 
rue  miracle  is  a  divine  self-revelation,  a  manifestar 

1  power  and  grace,  within  the  sphere  of  visible 
the  true  correlate  of  inspiration  and  prophecy, 
work  miracles  comes,  then,  to  sustain  the  closest 

on  to  the  great  leaders  and  chief  media  of  revela- 
ire.  Miracles  are  designed  and  adapted  to  awaken 
eaders  the  conseiouaness  of  the  fact  that  God  is 
d  will  use  them  for  his  gracious  purpose  of  reve- 
,re  also  designed  and  adapted  to  call  the  attention 

}laabeiiBlehre,  I.  p.  B78f. 

lunpton  Lectum.  1865,  p.  6  f . ;  and  compare  Batlei's  Analogy, 
;  Aids  to  Faith,  Bsaay  I.  ;  J,  H.  Newman,  Two  Easttys,  etc.,  p.  ft 
mij.  Sermon  on  "  MlntclM  Ui«  most  Proper  Wi^  at  pioring 
rlty  of  any  Hellgloii." 
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of  their  contemporaries^  and  of  all  who  accept  the  records  of 
their  lives  as  well  as  the  truthfulness  of  their  doctrine,  to  the 
same  fact. 

That  the  miracles  wrought  by  our  Lord  bore  an  important 
part  in  the  development  of  his  own  self-consciousness,  we  cannot 
doubt.  In  the  development  of  all  human  self-consciousness  the 
awakening  and  growth  of  a  recognition  of  the  power  which  be- 
longs to  each  personality  is  the  factor  of  greatest  importance. 
The  effect  of  his  first  miracle  upon  our  Lord's  consciousness  of 
what  he  was,  and  was  to  accomplish,  must  have  been  incalcula- 
ble. The  influence  which  all  his  miraculous  acts  had  upon  the 
manifestation  and  public  recognition  of  his  divine  nature  and 
mission  may  be  considered  in  the  four  following  ways :  (1)  as 
expressing  to  the  people  his  claims  to  a  Messianic  mission;^ 
(2)  as  attracting  men  to  his  person ;  ^  (8)  as  expressing  the 
divinest  qualities  of  his  personality ;  (4)  as  demanding  and  cul- 
tivating faith,  and  so  proving  a  means  of  grace.  That  Jesus 
distinctly  intended  to  connect  his  claim  to  be  Messiah  with  his 
claim  and  power  to  work  miracles,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  ^  and 
thus  in  another  way  does  his  moral  integrity  become  committed 
to  the  miracles  of  the  Gospels.  That  he  suffered  this  connec- 
tion of  these  claims  to  continue  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  com- 
mits this  integrity  still  further  to  the  proof. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  affirmed  with  perfect  confidence  that  the 
only  tenable  conception  of  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  includes 
the  sufficient  general  evidence  for  those  miracles  which  can  be 
attached  historically  to  him.  Moreover,  the  utter  impossibility 
of  rendering  any  satisfactory  historic  account,  not  only  of  this 
person  but  also  of  the  origin  of  Christianity,  without  admitting 
the  validity  in  general  of  the  Gospel  miracles,  is  a  strong  argu- 
ment in  their  behalf.  It  is  true,  as  Zeller  has  claimed,  that  the 
critic  should  not  be  compelled  to  show  in  detail  what  was  the 
real  basis  of  fact  or  idea  underlying  the  narratives  of  the  mirac- 
ulous, if  only  he  can  make  out  in  general  that  the  miraculous 
cannot  be  admitted  in  any  case  as  an  element  of  the  history. 
But  the  critic  who  denies  miracles  is  at  least  bound  to  give 
us  some  intelligible  and  consistent  account  of  the  historic  per- 

1  See  Mark  z.  47  t,  xl.  9  L,  zlv.  61,  xy.  18,  82  ;  Matt.  xv.  22,  zx.  30,  xzi.  9, 15  ; 
Lake  iz.  18-22,  zviii.  38,  xix.  38  ;  John  x.  24-26,  xii.  13. 

s  See  Mark  i.  27,  84,  45,  iii.  8,  vl.  56,  ix.  15  ;  Matt.  xi.  2,  xii.  23,  xiv.  2,  xvi.  13, 
xxviii.  8 ;  Luke  !v.  87  f.,  v.  12-15,  vi.  17  ;  John  iii.  2,  vil.  26,  31,  40  £.,  xi.  32. 

•  Compare  Matt.  ix.  2-7,  xi.  1-6 ;  Luke  vii.  18-23 ;  John  v.  36,  z.  25, 37,  xi.  4, 5, 
42,  xiy.  10. 
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Bonality  called  Jesus  Christ ;  and  to  show  in  general  how  the 
narratives  of  his  life  could  have  arisen  in  the  form  in  which  we 
have  them,  without  admitting  the  reality  of  their  alleged  facts* 
Neither  of  these  tilings,  however,  has  ever  been  accomplished 
by  criticism.  We  desire  to  know :  If  Jesus  was  not  a  person 
of  pure  morality  and  divine  mission  and  superhuman  character- 
istics, claiming  to  work  miracles,  and  actually  working  them^ 
then  what  manner  of  person  was  he  ?  If  the  expectation  that 
the  Messiah  would  work  miracles  was  so  prevalent  and  strong 
as  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the  later  writers  of  these  stories 
concerning  him  introduced,  as  a  matter  of  course,  miraculous 
elements  into  them,  what  was  the  effect  of  the  same  influence 
upon  Jesus  and  the  men  of  his  generation  ?  Shall  we  say  that 
Jesus  complied  with  the  expectation  of  thaumaturgic  displays, 
and  was  therefore  accepted  as  Messiah?  To  say  this,  however, 
involves  not  only  a  low  estimate  of  his  morality,  but  also  a 
total  disregard  of  the  fact  that  he  is  represented  as  deprecating 
this  expectation,  and  refusing  to  comply  with  it  (see  Mark 
viii.  11 ;  Matt.  xii.  89 ;  Luke  xi.  29 ;  John  vii.  87,  41,  42,  52) ; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  other  fact,  that  scarcely  any  of  the  narra- 
tives of  miracles  in  the  Gospels  fail,  by  their  very  form  and 
flavor,  to  bear  witness  against  the  idea  that  Jesus  ever  con- 
sented to  make  displays  in  thaumaturgy.  The  impossibility  of 
rendering  any  true  historic  account  of  this  historic  person, 
without  admitting  into  our  conception  of  him  the  miraculo\i8 
elements  of  his  life,  is  a  positive  argument  in  favor  of  the 
objective  validity  of  those  elements. 

The  same  argument  obtains  with  regard  to  the  New-Testa- 
ment conception  of  the  miraculous.  This  conception  itself 
demands  some  historic  explanation.  That  it  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  something  which  was  originated  later  than  the  his- 
toric events  themselves^  is  clear  from  the  fact,  that,  as  we  have 
already  seen,,  the  events  are  in  their  original  essence  regarded 
as  supernatural.  The  historic  substance  of  the  Gospels  is 
miraculous :  to  such  a  degree  is  this  true,  that,  if  we  attempt 
to  separate  the  miraculous  from  the  historical,  and  then  regard 
the  former  as  superimposed  upon  the  latter,  we  lose  all  historic 
shape  and  consistency  from  the  narratives  in  general.  The 
declaration  of  Weiss ^  is  not  one  whit  too  strong:  "Our  evan- 
gelistic tradition  is  full  of  the  miraculous,  and  no  criticism  of 
the  sources  is  in  a  condition  to  exclude  the  miraculous  from 

1  Leben  Jesu,  I.  p.  198. 
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Testament,  even  when  it  concerns  that  subject  upon  which  the 
likelihood  of  crass  conclusions  was  greatest.  The  subject  of 
demonology  is  purified  from  many  of  its  most  objectionable 
features  by  the  power  of  the  New-Testament  conception.  The 
general  abhorrence  which  the  New  Testament  has  for  magic 
is  clearly  enough  expressed.^  Instead,  then,  of  its  being  true, 
as  the  author  of  "  Supernatural  Religion  "  coarsely  asserts,  that 
"  the  Gospel  miracles  .  .  .  were  substantially  mere  repetitions 
of  similar  wonders  well  known  amongst  the  Jews ; "  and,  as  the 
same  writer  even  more  coarsely  hints,  that  the  picture  of  Jesus 
is,  so  far  as  its  miraculous  elements  are  concerned,  only  that 
of  a  Jewish  conjuror  and  rabbi,  —  the  very  reverse  of  all  this 
is  true.  The  difiBculty  of  rendering  any  satisfactory  historic 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  New-Testament  conception  of  its 
own  miraculous  history,  without  admitting  certain  miraculous 
events,  is  a  positive  argument  in  favor  of  the  reality  of  those 
^events. 

The  general  argument  given  above  may  be  applied  in  detail 
to  the  narratives  of  the  New  Testament.  Granted  that  we  can- 
not justly  require  of  destructive  criticism  that  it  shall  explain 
every  part  of  these  narratives  without  admitting  any  miracu- 
lous elements ;  nevertheless,  it  should  be  required  of  all  historic 
criticism  to  show  at  least  how  the  more  important  narratives 
originated.  In  the  case  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  it  is  indeed 
impossible  to  harmonize  all  the  details  of  the  different  accounts, 
and  so  render  an  accurate  and  complete  description  of  the 
whole  event.  But  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  admitted 
facts,  both  of  ideal  and  of  historic  certainty,  without  assuming 
the  one  central  fact  that  Jesus  did  indeed  rise,  is  of  all  diffi- 
culties most  insurmountable.  Even  the  most  ideal  form  of  the 
conception  of  this  resurrection  demands  the  actual  fact  as  its 
true  cause.  There  is  a  great  and  obvious  difference  between 
the  conception  which  shapes  the  Gospel  narratives,  and  any 
which  could  be  framed  of  a  resurrection  of  Messiah  on  the  basis 
of  the  Books  of  Wisdom,  Enoch,  and  the  Fourth  Ezra.^  Nor 
is  the  mere  belief  of  ardent  disciples,  that  they  have  seen  their 
departed  Master  appear  from  beyond  the  grave,  at  all  adequate 
to  give  rise  to  stories  of  his  having  been  upon  the  earth  in  body 
for  a  definite  time,  and  of  his  having  then  been  taken  from 


^  See,  besides  the  passages  already  cited  which  bear  upon  this  point,  Acts 
viii.  9,  xiii.  6,  xvi.  16,  xix.  13;  1  Tim.  i.  4,  iv.  7. 

2  See  Kostlin,  Jahrbiicher  fiir  deutsche  Theologie,  1864,  p.  219  f. 
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before  their  very  eyes  to  be  upon  the  earth  no  more.  The 
same  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  early  belief  without  admit- 
ting the  principal  facts,  which  belongs  in  marked  degree  to 
the  narrative  of  the  resurrection,  belongs  in  less  degree  to  the 
narratives  of  the  New  Testament  throughout.^  The  general 
failure  to  render  any  adequate  account  of  the  person  of  Christ, 
of  the  evangelistic  conception  of  him  and  his  works,  of  the 
history  as  a  whole  and  in  its  separate  parts,  without  accepting 
the  main  fact,  that  this  person  was  the  supernatural  One,  and 
did  things  corresponding  to  his  supernatural  character,  is  itself 
a  strong  argument  for  the  general  credibility  of  the  New- 
Testament  miracles.  And  this  claim  is  as  secure  and  just  as 
ever,  even  after  historical  errors  in  details  and  admixtures  of 
mythical  elements  have  been  shown  to  exist.  Moreover,  the 
critical  arrogance  which  begins  with  a  boastful  defence  of  the" 
principle  of  causation  in  history,  and  ends  with  an  utter  failure 
to  account  for  historical  Christianity,  merits  no  a  priori  prefer- 
ence with  thoughtful  minds. 

And  finally,  concerning  the  nature  of  the  positive  evidences 
offered  by  biblical  revelation  in  proof  of  its  miraculous  contents, 
we  consider  the  direct  testimony  of  contemporaries  and  eye- 
witnesses. It  is  important  to  notice  here,  what  will  concern 
our  discussion  more  particularly  at  another  point,  that  we  can 
ourselves  have  only  mediate  and  indirect  testimony.  The  ques- 
tion, how  much  of  the  record  of  miracles  has  been  received 
substantially  at  first  hand,  is  a  question  for  Biblical  Introduc- 
tion and  Biblical  Criticism  to  determine.  For  few  of  the  Old- 
Testament  narratives  of  miracles  come  to  us  from  eye-witnesses ; 
and  the  amount  of  evidence  which  the  New  Testament  furnishes 
us  for  its  miracles,  substantially  at  first  hand,  depends  upon  the 
authorship  and  manner  of  the  composition  of  its  books.  These 
questions  of  authorship  and  composition  will  be  considered 
with  their  appropriate  critical  apparatus,  and  in  their  due  place. 
Some  of  the  more  prominent  considerations,  which  belong  to  the 
general  inquiry  as  to  the  value  of  the  biblical  evidence  for  its 
miraculous  contents,  will  suffice  in  this  connection. 

Certain  conunon  narratives  of  miracles,  and  groups  of  such 
narratives,  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  furnish  the  evidence  of 
contemporaries  and  eye-witnesses  to  the  general  fact  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  well  known  to  have  accomplished  in  the  physical 

1  Compare  Holtzxnann,  Ibid.,  cbap.  ▼. ;  and  Steinmeyer,  Die  Wnndertbaten  des 
Herm,  panim. 
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eta  of  an  extraordinary  character.  Thua  far  we  have 
ad  aiishaken  testimony.  Coucerning  the  interpreta- 
1  by  these  witnesses  to  the  facts  witnessed,  each  critic 
urse,  accord  such  credence  as  belongs  to  the  presump- 
i  which  he  approaches  the  examination  of  the  evi- 
'he  presumptions  by  which  otir  criticism,  as  well  as 
is  compelled  to  abide,  if  we  adopt  a  correct  view  of 

in  general  and  of  the  person  of  Christ  in  particular, 
ely  those  which  favor  the  apostolic  interpretation, 
rn  criticism  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  has  not,  then, 

their  testimony  as  that  of  contemporaries  and  eye- 
to  the  miracles  of  Christ.  It  has,  however,  greatly 
lur  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  this  testimony.  How 
e  ground  has  shifted,  and  how  largely  changed  are  the 
[Eculties  belonging  to  the  subject,  we  may  judge  by 
g  the  present  conflicting  points  of  view  with  that 
d  by  Bishop  Douglas  in  1807 :  "  It  would  be  ex- 
ipertinent  in  me  to  enter  upon  a  proof  that  the  books,  ~ 
we  have  an  account  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  are  as 

time  they  claim  to."  And  yet  none  of  the  subse- 
nges  of  view,  necessitated  or  favored  by  modern  criti- 
rent  us  from  maintaining  the  assertion  admitted  in 
icim : '  "  The  picture  of  Jesus,  the  worker  of  miracles, 
ren  in  its  common  features  by  the  Evangelists,  and  so 
in  strong  contrast  with  the  picture  of  John  Baptist 
John  X.  41),  belongs  to  the  first  believers  in  Christ, 
invention."  This  picture  has,  then,  the  meaning  and 
a  concurrent  testimony  from  many  eye-witnesses. 
testimony  concerns,  for  the  most  part,  only  one  of  the 
IS  of  miracles  distinguished  by  Keim,  Holtzmann,  and 
er, — viz.,  the  miraculous  cures  of  our  Lord,  —  is  in- 
.  This  fiict  is  accounted  for  by  the  other  undoubted 
most  of  hia  miracles  belonged  to  this  class  naturally, 
icordance  with  his  divine  mission.  But  that  the  most 
■stimony  is  not  confined  to  this  class  of  miracles,  we 
n  proof,  the  examples  of  Mark  iv.  85-41 ;  Matt.  viii. 
uke  viii.  22-25,  and  Mark  v.  21-43;  Matt.  ix.  18-26; 

40-56 ;  and  especially  of  Mark  vi.  80-44 ;  Matt.  xiv. 
uke  ix.  10-17.  To  the  same  most  ancient  group  of 
I  belongs  also  the  miracle  wrought  by  God  in  the 
on  of  Jesus. 

>  Bee  Dei  gesohlchtUcba  CIiiiBtaa,  Ziiridi  1866,  p.  121  £ 
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We  have  also  in  the  First  Gospel  the  witness  of  the  Apostle 
Matthew.  That  this  witness  is  not  given  in  the  manner  for- 
merly supposed,  —  that  the  present  Gospel  is  neither  directly 
from  the  apostle's  hand,  nor  a  mere  translation  of  a  work  of  hk 
hand,  —  criticism  has  abundantly  established.  But  the  same 
criticism  is  still  bound  to  find  in  the  present  Gospel  such  signs 
and  fruits  of  the  work  of  this  apostle  as  commit  certain  por- 
tions of  its  miraculous  contents  to  the  care  of  an  eye-witness. 
Thus  Hilgenfeld  —  whose  declaration,  "That  an  eye-witness 
should  have  told  the  history  of  Jesus  without  miracles,  would 
be,  considering  the  extent  of  the  credence  given  to  miracles  in 
that  time,  far  more  miraculous  than  the. miracle  itself,''  has 
been  used  to  discredit  the  Gospel  testimony  for  the  miracles  — 
has  himself  referred  considerable  contents  ^  of  the  present  Gos- 
pel (including  ix.  82-84,  x.  1,  xi.  6,  xii.  24)  to  the  Apostle 
Matthew.  But  this  reference  commits  not  only  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  Matthew,  but  of  Christ  himself,  to  these  miraculous 
contents.  And  Holtzmann,^  while  assigning  to  Matthew  the 
one  source  of  the  present  Gospel  (viz.,  A)  which  contained  only 
discourses  of  Jesus,  nevertheless  asserts  that  these  discourses 
themselves  were  either  directly  induced  by  the  miracles,  or  at 
any  rate  recognize  in  "  the  most  pronounced  manner  "  the  mir- 
aculous power  of  the  speaker.  The  witness  of  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel can,  of  course,  be  cited  as  immediate  and  direct,  only  upon 
the  assumption  that  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Apostle  John. 
This  assumption  is  originally  based  for  the  believer  of  to-day 
upon  the  claims  of  the  book  itself,  is  still  to  be  firmly  held,  and 
held  in  the  expectation  that  criticism  will  more  and  more  con- 
firm its  validity.  That  the  author  of  Revelation,  whom  the 
same  criticism  which  denies  the  Johannean  authorship  of  the 
Gospel  is  most  ready  to  identify  with  the  Apostle  John,  believed 
with  full  faith  in  miracles,  there  is  little  reason  indeed  to  doubt 
(see  xiii.  13,  xix.  20).  The  school  of  Baur  has  always  been 
only  too  eager  to  make  out  that  this  Book  of  Revelation  is  the 
only  genuine  writing  of  the  Apostle  John,  and  even  of  the 
entire  New  Testament.^  In  fine,  that  double-dealing  which 
accounts  for  the  admitted  testimony  of  eye-witnesses  by  the 
superstition  of  the  age  and  their  own  large  ignorance  and  easy 
credulity,  and  then  accounts  for  the  record  of  the  testimony  by 

1  Namely,  Matt.  iii.  13-iv.  11,  viii.  1-4,  viii.  14-ix.  34,  xv.  21-29,  xvli.  1-27,  xviiL 
1-10  and  16-20,  xx.  29-34,  xxi.  17-22.    See  Bvangelien,  pp.  106  ff.,  115. 

*  Die  Synoptischen  Evangelien,  p.  804. 

•  8ee  Hertwig,  TabeUen  zuiu  N.  T.,  Berlin,  1872,  p.  82. 
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it  is  even  indirectly  from  eye-witnesses,  and  by 

it  must  have  been  accumulated  by  those  who  had 
mowledge  of  the  facts,  evinces  its  own  need  of 
istorical  resources. 

temporary  witness  whose  testimony  is,  according 
titled  to  the  £rst  rank,  we  may  turn  with  confi- 
\postle  Paul.  And  this  testimony  may  be  taken 
in  bis  most  undisputed  writings.     There  can  be 

this  flpostle  believed  in  the  continuance  of  the 
3wer  which  Jesus  had  possessed.  He  even  re- 
ssession  of  this  power  as  a  requisite  of  the  apostle- 
i  distribution  of  divine  charisms  to  the  Church 
or.  xii.  9,  28-30;  2  Cor.  xii.  12;  Rom.  xv.  18  f.); 
re  see  &om  1  Cor.  i.  22  f.,  he  would  not  make  the 
t  for  success  upon  gratifying  a  desire  to  see  won- 
That  Paul  meant  to  speak  of  supernatural  deeds 
,  Zeller  himself  admits.  But  this  being  admitted, 
lismissed  the  testimony  of  Paul  by  asserting  that 
arly  well  fitted  to  be  deceived,  and  moreover  had 

seen  the  miraculous  works  of  our  Lord.  For 
Paul  are  such  as  to  demand  confidence  in  his  vera- 
se  we  must  make  the  odious  assumption  ttuit  he 
ly  lacking  in  moral  integrity.  For  Paul,  unlike 
id  others  of  the  better  witnesses  to  the  ecclesias- 
,  claims  to  be  himself  empowered  by  the  Spirit  of 
implish  these  supernatural  deeds.  And,  moreover, 
lappen,  that  without  any  trustworthy  knowledge 
is  given  to  us  (1  Cor.  xv.)  more  instances  of  the 

Jesus  Christ  as  the  Risen  One  than  all  the  Evan- 
together?  One  would  suppose  that  by  the  time 
,  the  principal  circle  of  myths,  gained  by  repeating 

supposititious  appearance  of  Jesus,  would  have 
efinite  shape,  and  that  we  should  discover  else- 
records  traces  of  these  new  wonders  narrated  by 
!,  then,  wholly  invented  these  new  instances  of  the 

the  risen  Jesus  by  his  own  fertile  imagination? 
all  these  considerations,  we  may  point  to  the  fact 
I  of  the  so-called  "  vision-hypothesis "  has  made 
lul's  appeal  (1  Cor.  xv.  6)  to  the  more  than  five 
losses;  unless  we  admit  that  they  were  indeed 
of  bodily  appearances  of  our  Lord  after  bis  death. 

1  Dcr  gescLicbtliche  Cbrlstua,  p.  131 1. 
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It  is  true,  that  at  various  times  in  history  considerable  numbers 
of  people  have  given  their  united  testimony  to  having  witnessed 
portentous  phenomena,  the  occurrence  even  of  which  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  deny.  But  neither  the  conjectural  basis  nor  the 
direct  evidence  of  any  such  visions  in  the  early  Christian 
Church  can  be  established.  When  Strauss  is  asked  for  the 
proof,  that,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  narratives,  there 
existed  among  the  disciples  immediately  after  the  death  of  their 
Lord  any  such  expectation  as  could  occasion  a  story  of  his  ris- 
ing from  the  dead,  he  is  fain  to  say  with  a  sneer  that  we  can 
know  no  more  of  "  the  cooling-off  of  the  early  Christian  con- 
sciousness "  than  of  that  of  the  planets.^  With  the  exception 
of  the  vision  alluded  to,  1  Cor.  xv.  8,  there  exists  in  the  New- 
Testament  history  no  hint  of  any  such  glimpse  of  Jesus  Christ 
after  death.  The  visions  of  Peter,  of  the  dying  Stephen,  and  of 
Paul  himself  (2  Cor.  xii.  1),  are  of  an  entirely  different  order. 
And  the  diflSculty  which  the  claim  of  Paul,  that  he  had  himself 
seen  the  Lord  after  his  ascension,  seems  to  have  found  in  gain- 
ing the  acceptance  of  a  portion  of  the  early  Church,  shows  how 
ill-suited  their  whole  experience  and  temper  were  to  supposi- 
titious and  ecstatic  visions.  The  testimony  of  Paul,  and  his 
appeal  to  the  five  hundred  witnesses,  make  it  simply  impossible 
to  account  for  accredited  historical  facts  by  any  so-called 
vision-hypothesis. 

In  brief,  we  may  confidently  afi&rm,  that  none  of  the  results 
arrived  at  by  the  so-called  destructive  criticism  have  made  any 
less  certain  the  fact  that  the  first  disciples  —  the  Apostles 
Matthew,  Paul,  and  John  included  —  believed  themselves  to 
be  credible  eye-witnesses  of  miracles,  both  of  those  wrought 
by  Jesus  and  of  those  wrought  by  themselves  in  his  name. 

From  this  indestructible  centre  of  Gospel  history  may  we 
proceed  to  construct  the  historical  evidence  for  the  miracles  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  in  a  measure  for  those  of  the  Old. 
This  work  of  construction  is  not,  however,  a  pure  work  of  faith 
and  of  the  assumptions  of  faith.  The  work  does  indeed  involve 
in  inextricable  folds  many  truths  concerning  the  person  of 
Christ,  the  nature  of  revelation,  the  abiding  characteristics  and 
claims  of  Christianity :  it  is  not,  then,  in  all  respects  a  pure 
work  of  criticism.  We  cannot  apply  the  canons  of  criticism  to 
the  entire  miraculous  contents  of  both  Testaments,  without 

1  Compare  Keiin,  Ibid.,  p.  139,  note;  and  Stranae,  Die  Halben  and  die  Ganzen, 
p.60f. 
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the  inllueDce  of  dogmatic  coDsiderations.    But,  oa 

hand,  we  cannot  assume  to  exclude  criticism  from 
ese  contents.     Even  the  narratives  of  the  miiacles  of 

appear  to  criticism  of  different  degrees  of  validity, 

to  the  purity  and  originality  of  the  sources  in  which 
ar.^    As  the  whole  course  and  temper  of  the  previous 

must  have  made  apparent,  we  cannot  assume  that  the 
ence  of  a  narrative  of  miraculous  events,  in  either  one 
stamentSi  b  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  the  events  them- 
^or  the  truths  of  revelation  and  the  miracles  of  Scrip- 
nay  claim,  not  simply  that  the  former  are  proved  by 
,  nor  even  simply  that  each  is  proved  by  the  other, 
;hey,to  a  large  extent,  stand  or  fall  together:  we  may 
im,  that  it  is  a  distinctive  element  of  a  veritable  and 
tiy  biblical  miracle  to  be  in  some  way  an  integrant 
ivelatiou ;   and,  conversely,  that  the  biblical  idea  of 

includes,  as  a  neccEsary  part,  the  miracle  proper. 

is  a  very  plain  distinction  —  a  distinction  which  is, 
seeming  more  plain  and  important  with  every  new 
IT  whole  investigation  —  between  revelation  and  the 
revelation.  There  is  just  as  plain  a  distinction  be- 
niracle  and  a  record  of  a  miracle.  The  miracle  is  by 
lature  a  supernatural  event;  the  record  is  presump- 
y  an  ordinary  event.  The  record  cannot  of  itself  give 
ng  guaranty  to  the  miracle  it  records,  without  being 
nd  of  universal  miracle.  If  the  Bible,  as  a  record  of 
B  events,  were  such  a  miracle,  it  could  be  proved  such 

a  thorough  criticism  of  the  historic  testimony ;  and 
istimony  there  is  none  to  examine  beyond  the  very 
1  phenomena  which  the  induction  of  the  doctrine  of 
iripture  must  undertake.  The  miracle  of  infallible 
1  in  writing  narratives  of  miracles  cannot  guarantee 
es  themselves.  Even  should  the  Scriptures  assume 
iw  all  their  narratives  of  miracles  from  detailed  exam- 
id  authenticate  them  in  one  body  by  the  simple  fact 
arratives  are  in  Sacred  Scripture,  they  could  not  pos- 
e  good  their  assumption.     For  that  assumption  could 

on  so  good  evidence  as  belongs  to  the  miracles  of 

in  general.  It  is  revelation,  then,  and  the  connec- 
inSuences  of  revelation,  which  guarantee  the  miracles 
itute  a  part  of  it ;  the  record,  even  though  it  be  con- 

1  See  Weiss,  Leben  Jeau,  I.  p.  19B. 
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tained  in  Sacred  Scripture,  does  not  of  itself  give  the  guaranty 
it  only  seeks.  We  must,  therefore,  conclude  —  to  use  the  words 
of  Dorner^  —  that  "the  historico-critical  investigation  of  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  individual  accounts  of  miracles  is  clearly 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  dogmatic  question  whether  mira- 
cles are  possible,  and  whether  Christ  possessed  the  power  of 
working  them." 

It  is  this  "historico-critical  investigation  of  the  trustwor- 
thiness of  the  individual  accounts  of  miracles"  which  more 
definitely  fixes  the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  dependent  upon  the  miraculous  contents  of  the  Bible.  And 
for  this  investigation  we  propose  the  following  criteria,  by 
which  the  relative  value  and  trustworthiness  of  the  individual 
accounts  may  be  estimated,  and  the  right  understanding  of  the 
real  nature  of  the  events  they  record  may  be  attained :  (1)  the 
closeness  of  organic  connection  with  the  central  truths  of  reve- 
lation ;  (2)  the  purity  of  the  conception  of  the  miraculous,  as 
evinced  by  comparison  with  the  genuine  and  permanent  idea  of 
a  miracle ;  (8)  the  amount  and  kind  of  evidence,  and  especially 
its  freedom  from  any  manifest  admixtures  of  myth  or  popular 
tradition;  (4)  the  correspondence  with,  or  divergence  from, 
the  analogies  which  reveal  the  methods  of  the  divine  will  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature. 

In  discussing  the  evidence  for  certain  of  the  Gospel  mira- 
cles, the  influence  of  dogmatic  considerations  is  confessedly, 
and  with  justice,  exceedingly  strong.  For  these  miracles  are 
integrant  parts  of  Christianity  itself.  It  is  superfluous  to  dis- 
cuss, what  the  religion  of  Christ  would  be  without  the  miracu- 
lous events  of  his  incarnation  and  resurrection  and  constant 
supernatural  and  superhuman  relations  to  nature  and  to 
humanity.  In  historical  and  dogmatic  Christianity  these  super- 
natural factors  are  indispensable  elements.  We  do  not  as  yet 
feel  ourselves  either  compelled  or  frightened  into  the  effort  to 
discover  whether  other  tenable  positions  will  remain  when 
once  the  Church  shall  have  been  dislodged  from  these  ancient 
strongholds  of  faith.  But  it  certainly  cannot  be  claimed  that 
all  the  alleged  miracles  of  both  Testaments  hold  the  same  close 
organic  relations  either  to  Christianity  or  to  revelation  in  gen- 
eral. With  certain  miraculous  events  our  confidence  in  the 
moral  integrity  and  divine  mission  of  Jesus  Christ  is,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  inextricably  interwoven.     Certain  other  mir- 

1  Glaabenalehre,  I.  p.  591;  compare  Rothei  Zar  Dogmatik,  p.  81  f. 
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events  of  the  Old  Testament  seem  most  intimately  con- 
with  the  progress  of  divine  revelation  in  Israel.  We 
fail  also  to  note  bow  few  miracles  appear  anywhere  in 
re  that  can  possibly  be  regarded  as  sporadic  wonders, 
uight  be  rejected  on  the  very  ground  of  their  lack  of 
ion  with  the  system  of  scriptural  tmth.  On  the  other 
othing  but  the  falsest  and  most  dangerous  conception  of 
ire  of  Sacred  Scripture  can  make  the  believer  willing  to 
the  miracles  alike  by  binding  them  in  a  common  bun- 
1  one  doctrine  of  the  infaUibility  of  their  record.    The 

of  the  stories  of  wonders  in  the  lives  of  Samson,  and  of 
arm  of  propliets  which  surrounded  Elijah  and  Elisha, 
be  made  to  test  the  validity  of  the  Gospel  narratives 
st's  divine  works.  It  is  this  consideration  of  organic 
ion  which  enables  us  in  large  measure  to  determine  the 
ric  value  of  the  miracle.     This  value  is  in  direct  pro- 

to  the  closeness  of  the  organic  connection  which  exbts 
1  each  miracle  and  the  truths  of  revelation.     If  such 

established  at  all  by  appropriate  evidence,  it  remains 
al ;  miracles  which  are  in  the  relation  of  organic  con- 

with  the  truths  of  revelation  as  much  display  and 
;hose  truths  to-day  as  they  have  ever  done-  But  mira- 
ich  lack  this  relation  lose  by  age  whatever  evidential 
ley  may  seem  to  have  had  to  those  who  first  witnessed 
And  if  we  may  make  a  distinction,  which  seems  to  be 

between  the  epideictic  value  and  the  evidential  force 

alleged  miraculous  event,  we  may  say,  the  former  is 
py  its  organic  relations  to  truth,  and,  once  established,  is 
g :  the  latter  is  a  vanishing  quantity,  even  if  it  be  at 
large  apparent  force.^ 

llattnctlon  of  AqulrisB  between  miracles  "  qnaa  aunt  ad  fldel  conflrma- 
ind  thoaa  "  de  quibus  IpHa  eat  fldea  "  (compare  2  Tim.  ii.  8;  Bom.  i.  3)  la, 

be  affirmed;  but  the  question  how  far  the  toriueTcan  have  an;  pcrma- 
jntlal  toree  without  acquiring  close  connections  of  faith  with  the  latter 
}at  which  theolof(ical  opinion  has  dlveriiced  widely.  (Compare  Stein- 
e  Wunderthaten  des  Herrn,  p.  32  f.}  Buditeiu  held,  that  not  only  the 
le  Christian  religion,  hut  even  the  existence  o(  Deity,  could  be  Indisputa- 
utrated  hy  the  miracle.  But,  accordinfi  to  Geibard,  "  per  miraciila  non 
irobaii  oracula:  "  the  miracles  lie  likena  to  the  seals  of  a  letter,  which 
I  away  prove  nothing.    "  Pcaedicatio  per  mlracula  conflrmatur,  miracu- 

per  praedieationem "  (Theophylact).  Bothe,  who  will  not  go  with 
acher,  and  say  that  the  miracles  of  Christ  are  perfectly  iuperfliicms  lor 
aee  Der  Chrlatlicbe  Glauhe,  I.  pp.  106  ff.  and  II.  p.  230  t.),  nevertheless 
!  apoloRetlc  value  of  the  miracle.  Others  go  so  far  aa  Welsse,  and  de- 
amiracle,  it  witnessed  by  their  own  eyes,  would  have  no  evidential  force; 
(bets  continue  to  strive  In  vain  to  impart  sooh  force  to  atl  the  miradoa 
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Those  miracles  of  Scripture,  other  things  being  equal,  are 
best  attested  which  conform  most  closely  to  that  pure  concep- 
tion of  the  miraculous  which  is  itself,  in  its  characteristics  and 
in  its  growth,  one  of  the  important  elements  in  proof  of  the 
inspiration  of  Scripture.  The  inner  miracle  of  inspiration,  and 
the  outward  form  of  revelation,  the  miracle  proper,  act  and  re-act 
in  evidence  each  upon  the  other.  But  we  have  already  seen,^ 
that  the  conception  of  prophetic  inspiration  and  of  the  nature 
of  prophecy  underwent  a  process  of  purifying,  which  separated 
it  more  and  more  widely  from  the  heathen  mantic  of  antiquity. 
The  same  process  is  apparent  in  the  biblical  conception  of  the 
miracle  proper.  The  wonders  wrought  by  Moses  are  avowedly 
like  those  wrought  by  the  Egyptian  magicians ;  they  are  mani- 
festly unlike  those  wrought  by  Christ.  From  all  the  analogies 
involved  in  the  case,  we  have  nothing  else  to  expect  than  that 
such  a  change  in  certain  unessential  elements  of  the  conception 
of  miracles  should  result  from  the  general  changes  in  religious 
ideas  wrought  by  the  process  of  divine  self-revelation.  The 
New-Testament  conception,  as  it  attaches  itself  to  the  personal- 
ity of  Jesus  Christ,  is  as  truly  higher  and  purer  than  the  con- 
ception of  many  of  the  wonders  wrought  by  prophets  in  the 
Old  Testament,  as  the  law  of  the  Gospel  is  higher  and  purer 
than  the  Mosaic  Torah.  Especially  difficult  do  we  find  the 
case  when  the  ascription  of  lying  miracles  and  wonders  is  made 
to  false  divinities,  which  are  thus  represented,  as  having  author- 
ity over  the  forces  of  nature.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  this 
conception  invites  a  stricter  scrutiny  of  the  probable  origin 
and  nature  of  narratives  involving  the  conception  (see  Exod.  vii. 
11  f.,  22  f.,  viii.  7,  ix.  11 ;  compare  Deut.  xiii.  1-8).  There  is 
undoubted  force,  moreover,  in  the  assertion  of  Schultz,^  who 
makes  the  apparent  extravagances  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and 
of  some  of  the  Apocrypha,  depend  upon  the  general  change 
undergone  in  the  conception  of  God  and  his  relations  to  his 
kingdom.  Nor  can  we  deny  the  declaration  of  the  same  author 
to  the  effect,  that  many  narratives  of  the  Old  Testament  —  such 
as  those  which  place  the  miraculous  strength  of  Samson  in  his 
unshorn  hair  (Judg.  xvi.  16  f.),  make  the  mantle  of  the  prophet 
divide  the  waters,  whether  used  by  himself  (2  Kings  ii.  8)  or 
by  another  (14),  heal  the  waters  with  salt  (ii.  20),  make  the 

of  the  Bible  even  when  considered  apart  from  their  closeness  of  organic  relation 
to  truths  accepted  on  other  grounds. 

J  Part  I.,  chap.  I  v. 

>  See  Alttestamentliche  Theologie,  p.  786,  for  confirmatory  passages. 
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wim  by  casting  a  stick  into  the  water  (vi.  5  f.),  and  render 
oisonous  pottage  innoxious  by  pouring  in  meal  (iv.  40  f.) 
ke  decidedly  the  impression  of  thaumaturgic  displays, 
ave,  however,  to  remember  that  some  of  the  above-raen- 
l  narratives  are  intimately  connected  with  the  biblical 
ne  of  unseen  spiritual  agencies;  and  that  this  doctrine, 
ified  and  modified  form,  is  apparently  maintained  in  the 
ngs  of  the  New  Testament,  and  even  in  the  declarations 
induct  of  Christ.  In  this  connection,  the  healing  of  the 
es  attributed  to  demoniacal  possession  particularly  de- 
i  attention.  These  miracles  of  Christ,  then,  and  to  some 
t  also  certain  miracles  of  the  Old  Testament,  receive  help 
leir  acceptance  and  understanding  from  the  first  of  our 
riteria :  that  is  to  say,  they  have  acquued  certain  connec- 
with  biblical  truth  which  serve  to  confii-m  them,  and  to 
them  in  their  right  relations  to  other  contents  of  revela- 
Tlie  same  remark  holds  true  with  respect  to  miracles  like 
of  Matt.  xiv.  86  (Mark  v.  25  £.);  Luke  vi.  19;  Acts  v. 
ix.  11  f.  Representations  which  are  so  much  like  the 
scuous  curing  of  certain  kinds  of  disorders  by  relics,  or 
:icles  of  clothing  from  the  persons  of  those  supposed  to 
IS  this  peculiar  virtue,  undoubtedly  savor  of  a  different 
ower  conception  of  miracles.  They  lose  much  of  tlie 
[th  of  argument  which  enforces  most  of  the  New-Testa- 
narratives  of  miracles  by  the  supreme  and  unique  beauty 
it  very  conception  which  they  involve.  They  also  lose 
through  the  suspicion  that  the  narratives  themselves  could 
ave  originated  otherwise  than  in  mere  popular  expecta- 
hat  cures  would  be  wrought  in  this  manner,  and  in  the 
iry  experience  that  such  expectation  in  many  cases  actu- 
forks  the  expected  cures.  If,  however,  we  receive  tliat 
ne  of  the  person  of  Christ,  and  that  picture  of  the  apos- 
ige.  which  alone  will  account  for  the  facts  of  Christianitj', 
sweeping  declarations  of  miraculous  effects  flowing  from 
and  bis  disciples  receive  a  certain  dogmatic  support.  It 
t  be  denied,  on  the  one  hand,  that  these  effects  are  possi- 
lor,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  fall  short  of  the  most 
jsive  evidence  from  the  various  sources.  In  general,  we 
;laim  for  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament,  that  they 
nee  their  own  truth  in  the  light  of  the  New-Testament 
ption.  This  conception  ia  a  proof  of  the  reality  of  the 
a  which  correspond  to  it. 
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DifiFerent  narratives  of  miraculous  events,  as  given  in  the 
Bible,  present  wholly  different  claims  to  acceptance  on  the 
ground  of  the  amount  and  kind  of  direct  evidence  involved 
in  the  narratives.  In  certain  cases  we  have  evidence  which  is 
substantially  at  first  hand,  is  corroborated  by  many  trustworthy 
witnesses,  and  concerns  facts  of  which  the  witnesses  were  most 
capable  of  giving  convincing  testimony.  Such  are  those  mira- 
cles of  our  Lord  which  have  the  concurrent  testimony  of  two  or 
more  Evangelists,  and  which  therefore  belonged  to  the  narra- 
tives of  his  life  most  frequently  testified  to  by  his  contemporary 
disciples.  Such  is  also  the  miracle  of  his  resurrection.  Other 
alleged  narratives  of  miracles  come  to  us  from  the  dimmest  and 
remotest  antiquity,  and  are,  moreover,  manifestly  the  records 
of  popular  beliefs,  or  current  stories  which  had  originated  and 
maintained  themselves  in  changing  form  long  before  they  were 
recorded  in  Scripture.  Of  some  of  them  it  must  be  said,  that 
we  can  only  conjecture  what  historic  fact  lay  at  the  base  of  the 
original  narrative.  The  utter  inadequacy  of  any  combination 
of  theories  of  myths,  legends,  and  popular  stories,  to  account  for 
the  alleged  supernatural  origin  of  Christianity,  is  an  assumption 
of  faith,  and  is  more  and  more  becoming  a  verdict  of  criticism. 
Such  theories  are  also  far  from  being  able  to  account  for  the 
miraculous  contents  of  the  Old  Testament.  Nor  need  we  resort 
to  the  less  radical  conclusions  of  Keim,  and  suppose  certain 
narratives  of  miracles,  like  that  of  the  demoniac  swine,  to  have 
originated  wholly  in  popular  fable,  and  others  to  have  grown 
up  from  some  germ  of  a  saying,  or  figure  of  speech,  by  repeti- 
tion from  mouth  to  mouth  and  Gospel  to  Gospel.^  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  certain  narratives  of  wonders  in  portions  of  the  Old 
Testament  have  originated  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  impossi- 
ble to  derive  from  them  any  direct  evidence  for  their  content 
of  miracles.  For  example :  on  being  told  (Judg.  xv.  19)  that 
Elohim  clave  a  hollow  place  at  Lechi  (or  split  a  tooth  in  the 
jaw:  so  Luther),  and  thus  opened  a  miraculous  fountain  for 
the  refreshment  of  Samson  when  he  was  weary  with  the  slaugh- 
ter of  his  eilemies,  we  are  far  less  certain  as  to  what  historical 
fact  underlay  this  statement  than  we  are  that  the  statement 
itself  did  not  originate  in  any  first-hand  testimony  to  such  a 
miraculous  fetct. 

1  Thus  the  history  narrated  Matt.  iv.  18  and  the  parable  ziii.  47  f.  might,  Keim 
supposes,  have  given  rise  to  the  narrative  of  the  miracle  Luke  v.  4  f . ;  and  the 
parable  of  Lake  xiii.  6 1,  to  the  miracle  of  Matt.  xzl.  19. 
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have  already  seen,  that  the  so-called  laws  of  nature  can 
1,  neither  as  an  idea  nor  as  a  congeries  of  associated  sci- 
facta,  to  discredit  the  miracles  of  Scriiiture  ;  and,  further- 
hat  the  validity  which  these  miracles  possess  as  elements 
ns  of  revelation  is  not  dependent  upon  their  beuig  viola- 
r  suspensions  of  those  laws.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
ire  course  of  nature  furnishes  certain  analogies  in  the 
f  which  we  must  examine  each  alleged  miracle.  Inas- 
is  the  very  idea  of  the  miracle  requires  that  there  shall 
1  a  course  of  nature  to  whose  events  it  may  stand  in 
t,  and  also  certain  natural  conditions  which  limit  it  as 
it  happening  in  the  course  of  nature ;  the  substances, 
id  forces  which  form  the  complex  of  this  course  must  be 
nto  the  account  of  every  miracle.  The  miracle  has  not 
in  in  second  causes  :  it  must  be  referred  for  its  causation 
divine  will.  But  it  cannot  be  referred  to  the  divine 
thout  taking  the  second  causes  into  the  account.  We 
vith  the  utmost  confidence,  that  God  will  not  repeatedly 
n  the  physical  universe  in  order  to  reveal  his  power; 
affirming  this  conviction  we  are  only  viewing  the  divine 
slation  in  the  light  of  ita  own  idea.  Moreover,  the 
narratives  in  many  instances  decidedly  invito  the  at- 
X}  interpret  them  by  analogies  taken  from  so-called  nat^ 
ents.  We  have  seen  that  the  Bible  makes  no  sharp 
ion  between  such  events  as  we  might  possibly  account 
Uy  by  second  causes,  and  such  others  as  we  could  not 
count  for:  in  biblical  language,  a  miracle  is  an  event 
s  looked  upon  as  extraordinary,  is  referred  to  the  divine 
i  connected  teleologically  with  the  divine  spiritual  king- 
rhe  biblical  usage  favors,  then,  the  familiar  distinction 
1  the  relative  miracle  and  the  miracle  proper.  Some  of 
culous  events  are  to  be  conceived  of  as  divinely  arranged 
■nces  of  nature  and  the  spiritual  kingdom.^  The  super- 
element  in  such  events  consists  in  this,  that  the  divine 
?rates  to  conardinate  the  second  causes  for  marked  ethi- 
poses;  the  forces  of  nature  are  providentially  brought 
particular  conjunction,  perhaps  in  greatly  exaggerated 
and  with  a  more  manifest  tendency  to  further  the  inters 
rod's  kingdom.  These  extraordinary  natural  phenomena 
ve  to  make  the  divine  will  known,  and  are  justly  referred 
J  the  element  which  religion  necessarily  recognizes  in 

>  Dorner,  Olaubeoalabre,  I.  p.  606. 
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them.  In  this  way  we  may  render  an  account  of  the  events 
which  an  historical  criticism  of  the  narrative  of  the  plagues  of 
Egypt  confirms  as  accepted  facts.  On  the  one  hand,  we  cannot 
i*emain  true,  not  only  to  the  spirit  and  general  outlines  6f  this 
narrative  of  divine  deliverance  (see  Exod.  vi.  6  f.,  vii.-xii.),  but 
also  to  that  view  of  the  whole  transaction  which  is  woven  into 
the  very  thought  and  life  of  the  delivered  nation  (compare  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  43,  cvi.  21  f.),  and  yet  regard  the  result  as  due  to  "  the 
most  extraordinary  exertions  and  most  noble  activities  *'  of  the 
people  themselves  in  their  struggle  for  freedom  (so  Ewald), 
On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  deny  the  very  plain  connection 
of  all  these  so-called  miracles  with  the  natural  conditions  and 
events  of  ordinary  life  in  Egypt.  The  people  were  not,  in  any 
sense  of  the  words,  their  own  deliverers :  they  were  led  out  as 
a  horde  of  cowardly  and  abject  slaves,  by  a  leader  divinely  ap- 
pointed and  equipped  for  the  purpose.  Ezekiel  (xvi.  3  f.)  per- 
tinently compares  them  to  a  new-born  infant  cast  out  to  perish 
in  its  own  blood.  It  is  the  historical  fact,  that  their  deliverance 
was  accomplished  by  divine  coincidences,  which  underlies  the 
characteristic  descriptions  of  a  contest  over  them  between 
Jehovah  and  the  heathen  divinities  and  worldly  power  of 
Egypt.^  And  yet  even  the  succession  of  the  wonders  which 
wrought  their  deliverance  is  connected,  as  Eichhorn  was  the 
first  to  show,  with  the  natural  progress  of  the  Egyptian  year 
from  the  overflow  of  the  Nile  in  June  to  the  following  spring. 

Considerations  like  those  mentioned  above  must  affect  our 
judgment  of  many  of  the  visions  of  the  Bible.  To  give  them, 
so  far  as  is  possible,  an  explanation  in  the  analogies  of  the  ordi- 
nary and  law-abiding  operations  of  body  and  mind,  does  not 
necessarily  prejudice  the  existence  also  of  a  supernatural  ele- 
ment. That  God  can  act  immediately  upon  the  human  body 
and  soul  to  produce  impressions  which  shall  serve  the  purposes 
of  revelation,  is  not  to  be  denied.  That  he  does  also  serve  the 
same  purposes  by  co-ordinating  the  second  causes  according  to 
the  laws  of  body  and  mind,  there  is  as  little  reason  to  deny. 
Thus  the  visions  of  Acts  viii.  26,  ix.  10,  xviii.  9,  are  not  so  to  be 
interpreted  as  to  resolve  all  the  phenomena  into  myths  which 
were  caused  as  the  reflex  of  mental  impressions  and  emotions. 
Neither  are  we  to  reject  the  explanation  which  may  be  derived 
from  analogous  physico-psychological  phenomena, — an  explana- 

1  Compare  Exod.  zii.  12,  xv.  11,  xviil.  11 ;  Kam.  xadii.  4 ;  Fto.  Izzviii.  12,  cvL 
7  f.,  cziv. 
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3  as  clearly  suggested  in  the  cases  of  Acts  x.,  xvi. 
:xiii.  11,  xxvii.  23,  as  it  is  inadequate  in  the  cases 
),  xii.  7,  and  xvi.  25  f.  The  analogies  derived  from 
lass  of  phjsico-paychological  laws  are  worthy  or 
I  be  brought  into  connection  with  the  miraculous 
'  Lord,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  we  make 
,  To  explain  these  cures  by  any  known  or  con- 
ibination  of  the  second  causes,  which  is  possible  to 
re,  we  have  found  to  be  wholly  inadmissible.  But 
iral  supremacy  of  mind  over  body,  and  the  ordinary 
the  divine  mind  to  nature,  and  the  constitutional 
n  of  all  spirits  to  the  spirit  of  purity,  furnish  nnalo- 
gbt  of  which  we  may  consider  these  miracles,  there 
reason  to  maintain.  The  very  idea  of  the  miracle 
he  necessary  element  of  divine  free-will,  and  thus 
ent  not  wholly  explicable  by  second  causes ;  but  the 
h  miracle  is  an  event  in  nature,  also  makes  possible 
al  explanations  of  it  as  related  to  ordinary  events, 
the  difficulties  interposed  by  a  consideration  of  the 
iture  may  become  insurmountable  by  any  given  or 
■able  amount  of  testimony  in  history,  we  are  forced 
the  nature  of  the  case.  Ko  event  which  overthrows 
cal  foundations  can  be  established  by  tradition  or 
ecords.  It  is  for  this  reason,  that  those  deny  all 
1  can  conceive  of  the  world  only  as  a  self-contained 
y  excluding  every  form  of  the  supernatural.  But 
8  mind  which  most  heartily  accepts  all  the  great 
eas  of  revelation,  there  are  supposable  cases  where 
ly  of  Scripture  itself  could  only  be  looked  upon  as 
y  hopeless  contradiction  with  the  necessary  ideas 
as  derived  from  the  course  of  nature- 
ng  of  this  fourth  class  of  considerations  may  be 
I  the  case  of  the  narrative  of  Josh.  x.  12  f. ;  although 
aa  elsewhere,  the  foregoing  three  criteria  must  also 
to  the  account.  What  impresses  us  with  regard  to 
miracle  of  Josh.  x.  12  f.  is,  then:  (a)  the  stupen- 
«r  of  the  miracle  itself;  (6)  the  uncertain  character 
rical  evidence ;  (c)  the  apparent  lack  of  due  moral 
of  organic  connection  with  the  truths  and  facts  of 
All  attempts  to  depreciate  the  plain  meaning  of 
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e,  aod  thus  relieve  it  of  this  stupendous  cha 
by  the  integi-ity  of  devout  criticism.  The  cor 
e  silent !  or.  Stand  still !  (on),  and  the  corre 
it,  the  sun  was  silent,  or  stood  still  (liTl), 
ven,  and  did  not  hast«  to  go  down  for  a  day  l 
[Compatible  with  any  lengthening,  by  an  h 
usual  twilight.^  That  the  author  of  Joshua 
irce  of  information  to  speak  of  a  miraculous 
id  moon,  —  which  are  ordinarily  seen  moving 
and  "hasting"  to  their  going  down,  —  ii 
.  for  a  time  equal  to  that  from  sunrise  to  sun 
lit  to  deny.  And  that  he  narrated  a  fact,  ur 
[^opemican  theory  of  the  solar  system  there 
ison  to  question.  Bnt  since  that  time  varit 
f  so  difficult  an  assertion  have  been  deemed 
ig  them  we  need  only  note  the  following 
t  of  a  miraculous  retardation  of  the  earth's  ! 
Mosheim,  and  others) ;  or  of  an  extraordini 
light  (Grotiua,  Clericus,  Dathe) ;  or  of  lig 
e  hail  (J.  D.  Michaelis) ;  or  of  a  great  sho 
an  accompanying  disturbance  of  the  earth's 
lerzog  and  Plitt).  But  all  such  explanatioi 
listorical  accuracy  of  the  narrative  without 
or  the  alleged  miracle.  More  decidedly  re| 
the  subterfuge  of  Keil,^  who  supposes  that  t 
'elif  lengthened,  in  that  Joshua  and  the  Isi 
iy  killing  their  enemies,  and  so  without  a< 
hat  the  work  o£  this  day  seemed  like  the  v 
thout  miraculous  aid.  We  have  also  to  ci 
torical  ground  of  the  narrative  is  very  ins 
iqueuess  of  the  scene  shows,  indeed,  that  a  d 
battle  had  been  left  on  record  by  an  eye-wi 
ig  praising  the  great  deeds  of  that  day  "  (Eei 

19 ;  Eiek.  xlll.  11.  Tbe  BtandliiK-still  of  the  sun,  liowev 
gy  in  the  Greek  cliuBica,  where  AfiaineinDOD  prajn  that  i 
:o  down  unrll  he  han  destroyed  Priam's  dvrelling  IHlad,  II 
re  narrated  In  the  Odyssey  as  occarring  In  the  betiaU  of 

and  compare  niad,  xvlll.  33!)  f.). 

of  Slrach  lengthens  the  time  so  as  to  make  two  M\  da. 
It  Joaephoa  sottana  ths  nuratlTe  into  a  lengthening  of 

T,  (n  Idoo.    To  this  remarkable  explanation  Kell  adds  tl 
lat,  if  we  mvtt  accept  the  narrative  literally,  still  all  lb 
tvenly  bodiea  are  merely  phenomenal. 
eek,  &lnl.,  p.  130.       4  So  Bwald,  HUtoiy  of  Israel,  II.  p. 
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i  in  the  Book  of  Jasher,  —  a  work  apparently  not  com- 
ntil  aft«r  the  time  of  David  (compare  2  Sam.  i.  18), — 
I  the  basis  for  this  representation  of  the  Book  of  Joshna ; 
representation  itself  seems  to  have  been  gained  by  mis- 
ndiiig  the  figurative  speech  of  poetry  as  though  it  were 
ve  of  veritable  history.  We  find  ourselves,  then,  com- 
I  take  the  following  position.  The  author  of  the  Book 
a,  in  taking  his  account  from  the  ancient  poetic  source 
ook  of  Jasher,  misinterpreted  its  war-song  as  the  state- 
feet.  Of  the  magnitude  of  the  physical  difficulties 
ood  opposed  to  this  interpretation,  the  writer  of  Joshua 
ourse,  no  adequate  conception. 

lustrations  already  given  of  the  relations  in  which  the 
us  contents  of  the  Bible  stand  to  a  true  doctrine  of 
Scripture,  might  be  indefinitely  increased.  But  our 
conclusions  must  rather  be  left  to  suggest  and  system- 
each  reader  his  own  attempts  at  illustrating  the  gen- 
ne.     For  us  a  brief  statement  of  these  conclusions  must 

octrine  of  revelation  and  the  doctrine  of  miracles  are 
elated  doctrines :  the  very  ideas  firom  which  these  doe- 
Ice  their  rise  are  identified  in  the  biblical  representation, 
i  of  miracles  and  the  fact  of  revelation  are,  therefore, 
d  facts ;  and  so  does  the  Bible,  with  the  greatest  sim- 
id  yet  with  the  most  profound  philosophic  and  religious 
represent  the  case.  Its  conception  of  the  miraculous, 
narratives  of  the  miraculous  which  it  contains,  —  so  far 
lorrespond  to  the  conception,  —  evince  its  own  claim  to 
acteristics  of  revelation  and  inspiration.  Of  alleged 
there  has  been  in  history,  and  there  still  is,  an  abun- 
but  of  miracles  which  correspond  to  the  loftiest  and 
lea  of  God  and  his  self-revelation,  there  are  few  or 
tside  of  the  Bible.  The  record  is  itself  bathed  in  the 
a  heavenly  idea.  The  Scriptures  receive,  then,  from 
aculous  contents,  that  same  attestation,  as  being  sacred 
ired,  which  comes  from  all  their  contents  of  revelation. 
)rd  of  the  miracles  of  revelation  which  they  give  to  us 
eral  a  record  that  bears  its  own  marks  of  being  derived 
I  true  idea  of  revelation.  We  may  conclude :  Sucbi 
>n,  and  such  a  manner  of  narrating  alleged  miraculous 
re  tindoubtedly  the  product  of  divine  inspiration. 
ispiration  which  belongs  in  general  to  the  biblical  recori 
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itameot  are — aa  ire  have  already  seen,  and  shall 

r  more  fully  —  ancient  and  wide-spread,  or  more 

ons,  whose  historical  accuracy  it  is  impossible  to 

What  facts,  in  any  special  case,  underlay  these 

belongs  to  criticism  to  establish.  It  cannot,  how- 
Le  a  matter  of  the  assumptions  of  faith  to  accept 
icuraoy  of  the  traditions.  It  cannot  be  shown  to 
it  of  the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture  to  guarantee 
y  by  an  assumption  of  infallibility. 
-mentioned  claims  to  inspiration  for  the  miraculous 
ihe  Bible  must  be  applied  very  differently  to  differ- 
of  the  whole.  That  those  portions  which  may  be 
ostolic  influence  can  claim  to  be  inspired,  we  have 

of  Christ,  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  criticism 
id  facts,  to  establish.  That  those  portions  which 
ed  to  the  teachings  or  writings  of  acknowle(^red 

also  inspired,  we  may  claim  from  the  character  and 
.6  prophet,  as  well  as  from  the  nature  of  the  records 

But  that  those  which  have  their  rise  in  tradition 

story  are  inspired,  we  can  only  claim  in  a  more  du- 
r,  and  with  a  much  looser  application  of  the  words, 
arks  of  divine  characteristics  may  be  stamped  upon 

have  to  be  distributed,  so  to  speak,  between  the 
slf,  regarded  as  subject  to  the  general  influence  of 
slation  in  the  nation,  and  the  work  of  the  redactor 
T  of  the  tradition  in  purifying  it  by  the  same  influ- 
;  through  his  own  mind. 

ipter,  as  in  all  the  preceding  chapters,  we  have  come 
lof  of  a  special  divine  influence,  given  for  the  pur- 
position,  and  guaranteeing  the  ethical  or  historical 
jf  the  composition  itself.  We  have  as  yet  found 
rect  or  indirect,  to  an  inspiration  which  is  speeifi- 
bendum  or  in  aoriiendo.  But  this  examination  of 
>us  contents  of  Scripture,  like  that  of  its  so-called 
itents,  suggests,  for  some  portions  at  least,  the  pos- 
me  influence  resembling  that  which  has  been  called 
ad  MrihtnduTiu,  as  well  as  the  doctrine  of  a  certain 
uice  in  the  work  of  writing. 
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A  critical  examination  of  the  historical  contents  of  the  Bible, 
in  their  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture,  is  made 
both  more  imperative  and  more  difficult  by  two  classes  of  prev- 
alent opinions.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  the  opinion  of  a  numer- 
ous class  of  critics,  that  the  history  of  both  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testaments  is  largely  fabricated  and  untrustworthy ;  that, 
indeed,  the  alleged  history  is  not  in  any  worthy  sense  historical. 
And,  in  the  face  of  the  arguments  which  they  present,  it  is  the 
shallowest  folly  to  busy  the  apologetic  forces  of  historical  Chris- 
tianity solely  with  quibbles  about  the  possibility  of  justifying 
this  or  that  detail  of  narrative,  or  of  harmonizing  this  or  that 
small  discrepancy  of  one  writer  with  another.  The  fundamen- 
tal question  has  already  become  a  question  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  alleged  histories  of  the  Bible  are  truly  what  they 
claim  to  be.  On  the  other  hand,  a  quite  numerous  class  — 
scarcely  of  critics,  but  certainly  of  thinkers  interested  in  bibli- 
cal inquiries  —  still  maintain  with  unwavering  confidence  the 
assertion,  that  the  historical  contents  of  the  Bible  must  be,  not 
simply  in  the  main  trustworthy,  but  in  their  details  infallible, 
in  order  that  we  may  have  any  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture  at 
all.  Between  these  two  classes,  there  is  danger  that  the  cause 
which  would  unite  historical  criticism  with  true  dogma,  and 
with  a  rational  faith  in  revelation  and  inspiration,  may  quite  fall 
out  of  consideration  and  repute. 

We  need,  then,  again  and  constantly  to  raise  the  question 
which  Tholuck  ^  raised  more  than  forty  years  since  in  his  reply 
to  Strauss.  We  need  to  inquire  in  what  way  and  how  far  we 
may  make  the  distinction  between  the  shell  and  the  kernel  of 
truth;  with  respect  to  historical  contents,  as  with  respect  to 
all  the  contents  of  Scripture.  That  the  words  of  Westcott 
also  are  appropriate,  when  he  says,  "The  history  of  Christ 
Jesus  is  concrete  doctrine,  as  doctrine  is  abstract  history,"* 
we  have  no  room  for  doubt.  We  are  in  general  ready  to  admit 
that  the  history  of  the  Bible  is  given  as  concrete  doctrine,  and 
that  its  most  precious  doctrines  are,  as  it  were,  abstracts  from 
its  history.  But  we  can  never  allow  our  dogmatic  confidence 
either  to  construct  history,  or  to  pervert  its  statements  of  fact. 
When,  therefore,  Westcott  further  asserts  (p.  89),  "  The  abso- 
lute impossibility  of  separating  the  two  elements,  the  exteraal 

more  keenly  the  limited  and  ancertain  nature  of  the  resnlt  which  he  is  able  to 
obtain. 

1  Die  Glaubwiirdigkeit  der  evangeliachen  G^eschlchte,  1888,  p.  430. 

a  Ibid.,  p.  42. 
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and  the  internal,  the  historical  and  the  doctrinal/'  and  thus 
makes  the  letter  as  indispensable  and  faultless  as  the  spirit; 
and  when,  moreover,  he  abandon*  the  canons  of  historical  criti- 
cism, and  idealizes  and  schematizes  the  discrepancies  of  the 
Evangelists, — we  must  object  both  to  his  method  and  to  his  con- 
dusious.  To  show  how  doctrinal  truth,  which  is  given  by  the 
spirit  of  revelation  in  historical  form,  should  be  distinguished 
from  the  historical  faultiness  of  that  form,  may  involve  difficul- 
ties and  dangers ;  but  these  difficulties  and  dangers  are  small 
in  comparison  with  those  involved  in  the  denial  of  plain  facts. 
We  cannot  deny,  previous  to  examination,  the  possibility  that 
the  truth  of  revelation  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  only  appar- 
ent historical  narrative,  and  that  critical  inquiry  may  compel 
us  to  pronounce  unhistorical  some  of  the  alleged  histories  of 
Scripture. 

The  inquiry  into  the  relations  which  the  historical  contents 
of  the  Bible  sustain  to  the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture  may, 
then,  fitly  be  divided  according  to  a  difference  in  the  prima 
facie  evidence  for  those  contents.  The  one  inquiry  will  thus 
become  twofold.  It  will  concern,  in  the  first  place,  those  parts 
of  the  Bible  as  to  the  historical  character  of  which  the  dispute 
is  either  most  plausible  or  most  important.  The  question  raised 
will  then  be :  How  far  are  the  alleged  histories  really  entitled 
to  the  claim  to  be  genuine  and  substantially  true  histories  ?  It 
will  be  at  once  apparent,  that  the  range  of  the  inquiry  will  be 
extended  or  restricted  according  to  views  held  upon  two  yet 
more  fundamental  subjects.  These  two  subjects  are,  first,  the 
validity  of  alleged  historical  accounts  of  miracles,  and,  secondly, 
the  date,  authorship,  and  manner  of  composition,  of  the  several 
books  of  the  Bible.  The  first  of  these  subjects  we  have  already 
sufficiently  considered :  it  will  therefore,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
separated  from  the  present  discussion.  The  narratives  of 
Scripture  will  henceforth  be  regarded  as  subjects  of  historical 
criticism,  without  any  prejudice  against  their  historical  character 
or  perfect  accuracy  merely  from  the  fact  that  many  of  them  are 
narratives  of  supernatural  events.  The  second  of  these  subjects 
will  receive  special  consideration,  as  to  its  connection  with  our 
whole  inquiry,  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  But  it  will  be  impos- 
sible in  the  present  discussion  to  avoid  certain  assumptions  as 
to  the  date,  authorship,  and  construction  of  the  separate  parts 
of  Scripture.  In  many  cases,  to  hold  an  opinion  upon  such 
matters  of  Biblical  Introduction  is  to  settle  at  once  our  opinion 
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Upon  important  mattera  of  historical  trustworthinesa  and  accQ- 

quiry  into  the  historical  contents  of  the  Bible  will 
in  the  second  place,  the  accuracy  and  infallibility  of 
tionti  which  must  be  held  to  be  without  doubt  genu- 
orical.  The  relation  of  this  branch  of  the  inquiry  to 
ration  of  the  writers  of  Sacred  Scripture  is  at  once 
;  for  is  not  this  the  chief  concern  of  many  when  the 
f  biblical  history  is  even  mentioned?  It  does  not, 
elong  to  the  conditions  of  historical  composition,  as 
lependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  and  of 
istimony,  as  well  as  upon  the  way  in  which  events 
y  happen,  to  achieve  infallible  history.  As  F.  A. 
iciared  years  since :  "  It  is  often  not  within  human 
give  a  true  historical  narrative :  the  philosophical  head 
it  often  just  as  truly  as  the  unphilosophical."  That 
y  of  the  past,  even  when   narrated  under  the  most 

circumstances  by  contemporaries  and  eye-witnesses, 
in  inaccuracies  of  detail,  and  especially  in  numerical 
nological  difficulties,  is  a  matter  of  universal  experi- 
re.  then,  the  histories  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
8  to  the  otherwise  universal  experience?  Could  we 
lis  question  with  an  unqualified  affirmative,  we  should 
ass  to  the  inference,  that  some  supernatural  influence 
ight  upon  the  minds  of  their  authors.  We  should 
i  inclined  to  regard  the  influence  as  the  more  wonder- 
liraculous,  when  we  considered  by  how  many  different 
^ese  histories  were  written,  and  under  how  diverse 
inces   and   opportunities.     There   are,   however,   only 

open  by  which  to  reach  an  affirmative  answer.  One 
lat  of  induction  as  the  result  of  searching  and  scru- 
;iticism.  We  may  test  each  part  of  the  historical 
by  such  means  as  are  at  our  disposal ;  by  comparison 
mal  autliorities,  by  comparison  of  part  with  part,  and 
I  devices  of  internal  criticism.  Or  we  may  rely  upon 
eral  assumption  of  the  necessities  of  faith  as  giving  au 

law  to  the  historic  record  of  revelation.  But  that 
assumption  cannot   claim   authority  from   the   Bible 

have  seen  as  one  result  of  the  First  Part  of  our  work, 
same  assumption  does  not  follow  from  the  nature  of 
1  and  inspiration,  we  shall  subsequently  see.    No  sat- 

1  AttaTthumswisaenscIialt,  JH.  p.  2ST. 
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irefore,  the  importance  of  auoh  inquiries  as  the  follow- 
lat  does  the  spirit  of  revelation  furnish,  whether  of 
or  of  form,  to  the  historical  contents  of  Sacred  Scrip- 
Vhat  does  the  inspiration,  which  we  are  able  to  attrib- 
lie  authors  of  these  contents,  guarantee  as  to  fulness 
tworthiness  of  material,  and  as  to  purity  and  ethical 
!e  of  form?    Were  the  mere  facts  of  the  past  ever 

to  the  writers  of  the  Bible ;  or  was  the  work  of  reve- 
3Dfined  to  imparting  an  ethical  and  religious  insight 

meaning  of  those  facts  which  came  to  them  as  pre- 
L  ways  at  once  natural  and  providential?    How  far  did 
[ration  of  the  writers  preserve  them  from  accepting, 
ii'  sources,  erroneous  statements  of  fact? 
wer  to  these  and  all  similar  inquiries)  our  conclusions 

reached  as  the  result  of  an  inductive  examination; 
Y  since  we  have  no  answer  given  to  us  on  the  authority 
Lord  and  his  apostles.  At  present  we  need  only  to 
I  the  significance  of  some  of  these  conclusions, 
lost  fundamental  of  the  ab'ove  inquiries  concerns  the 
>f  information  as  to  the  past  which  the  biblical  histo- 
i  at  their  disposal.  In  the  case  of  these  historians  the 
nay  all  be  reduced  to  two,  —  tradition  and  previously 
records.  The  value  of  tradition  depends  upon  many 
itions ,  such  as  its  purity,  the  nature  of  the  subject 
iJie  ability  to  trace  the  tradition  to  its  alleged  source  in 

method  taken  for  its  delivery,  its  intrinsic  probability, 
r  considerations.'     The  value  of  previous  documents 

upon  equally  numerous  and  complex  considerations, 
sd  two  classes  of  sources  interact  with  one  another  in 
lys.  That  the  historians  of  the  Bible  made  use  of  both 
urces,  admits  of  abundant  proof  from  their  own  writ- 
d  that  the  sources  they  made  use  of  had  all  the  char- 
ja  which  belong  to  such  sources,  and  which  render 
ly  relatively  trustworthy  and  accui-ate,  admits  of  the 
lof.  It  is  also  quite  plain  to  him  who  observes  worthily 
ibject,  that  the  spirit  of  revelation  which  pervades  the 
:  the  Bible  may  to  a  certain  extent  purify  them  from 
1  error;  for  especially  in  the  case  of  all  the  writings  of 
p"  is  it  a  fact  that  many  of  the  most  extravagant  bistori- 

e  very  Inslrnctife  teniarkB  of  BvaM  npon  tradition,  WiMarj  of  Iiirael, 
;  and  the  obapter  on  Augenzeiigenschalt  und  Utberlieleruug,  in  Welsa' 
1, 1,  pp.  m-138. 
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cal  errors  are  the  result  of  false  ethical  and  religious  views. 
We  cannot,  however,  on  this  ground  assert  that  any  degree 
of  ethical  and  religious  inspiration  could  prevent  the  biblical 
writers  from  receiving  into  their  histories  the  errors  of  fact  in 
the  sources  from  which  they  were  obliged  to  draw.  The  spirit 
of  revelation  will,  so  to  speak,  do  the  best  it  can  to  give  right 
ethical  and  religious  form  to  such  material  as  comes  to  its  hand. 
But  for  even  inspired  writers  to  construct  history  out  of  their 
own  imaginings  would  not  result  in  laying  assured  historical 
foundations  for  the  record  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  We 
have  reason  to  doubt  whether  prophetic  inspiration  ever  results 
in  the  clear  and  definite  knowledge  of  some  single  occurrence 
which  is  to  take  place  in  the  future.  We  have  much  more  rea-  * 
son  to  doubt  whether  the  inspiration  of  the  historians  of  the 
Bible  ever  of  itself  gives  a  clear  and  definite  knowledge  of  some 
otherwise  unknown  event  which  has  happened  in  the  past.  At 
any  rate,  our  conceptions,  if  they  are  formed  by  the  inductive 
method,  must  accord  with  the  preparation  upon  which  the  bibli- 
cal writers  seem  dependent,  and  with  the  nature  of  the  result 
which  they  accomplish. 

With  these  preliminary  observations,  we  turn  to  the  first  and 
most  important  of  our  proposed  inquiries :  Are  all  the  appar- 
ently historical  portions  of  the  Bible  in  fact  genuinely  his- 
torical? The  answer  must  be  given  in  the  presentation  of 
selected  examples,  for  a  complete  critical  survey  of  the  entire 
ground  would  be  simply  impossible.  As  to  the  vastly  superior 
importance  of  this  question,  when  compared  with  the  question 
of  perfect  accuracy  in  details,  there  can  be  no  intelligent  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  The  examples  selected  will  lead  us  to  con- 
sider several  books  and  smaller  sections  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  —  although  only  very  briefly  and  imperfectly  —  the  histo- 
ries of  our  Lord  in  the  New  Testament. 

We  consider,  first  of  all,  the  opening  chapters  of  Genesis, 
from  the  third  to  the  twelfth.  These  chapters  are  of  especial 
value  and  interest  to  our  subject ;  both  because  their  original 
sources  are  undoubtedly  merely  traditional,  and  because  we  are 
here  able  to  compare  the  biblical  traditions  with  corresponding 
ones  which  grew  up  on  other  grounds.  Among  the  early  tradi- 
tions common  to  the  Hebrews  and  other  nations  of  antiquity,  is 
that  of 

Tlie  first  pair^  and  their  happy  condition  in  their  original 
dwelling-place.     The  view,  so  widely  spread,  that  man  was 
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rom  the  soil,  or  from  clay,  does  uot  demaDd  a  common 
I  origin :  it  is  rather  an  easy  and  inevitable  conclusion 
rat  attempt  to  account  for  his  ori^n  (compare  Gen.  ii. 
I  Iranian  tradition  of  the  creation  of  man,  as  found  in 
iehesh,  —  and,  although  the  present  version  is  subse- 
tfae  Mussulman  conquest  of  Persia,  it  is  believed  by 
]uann,  Spiegel,  Lenormant,  and  others,  to  have  an 
US  and  truly  ancient  character,  —  narrates  the  creation 
naretan,  the  typical  man.^  Lenormant,^  relying  upon 
irches  of  Windischmann,  Roth,  Kuhu,  and  Lassen, 
lat  originally  the  first  man  was  the  being  called  by  the 
ffima,  and  by  the  Iranians  Yima ;  and  that  in  the  earli- 
ids  he  unites  in  himself  the  traits  which  Genesis  sepa- 
assigns  both  to  Adam  and  to  Noah.  This  typical  man 
Id  of  heaven,  and  the  father  both  of  antediluvian  and 
ian  humanity.  The  biblical  doctrine  of  the  creation 
nvolves  an  original  distinction  of  sexes,  and  is  not  to 
Lred  with  the  Phoenician  and  other  myths  which  make 
man  androgynous.  This  interpretation  of  Gen.  v.  2, 
advocated  on  the  ground  of  the  absence  of  the  arti- 
>posed  to  Gen.  i.  27  f.,  and  to  the  teaching  of  our  Loi'd, 
c.  4-6 :  of  it  the  remark  of  Dillmann  *  ia  emphatically 
abbiuical  insipidity  and  heathenish  mythological  forms 
ng  lie  close  together."  The  Chaldean  account  of  Gen- 
ir  as  it  can  be  derived  from  the  fragments  preserved 
ritish  Museum,  does  not  comprise  a  narrative  of  the 
1  of  man.*  The  other  related  traditions  besides  that 
uudehesh,  having  been  shaped  by  pantheistic  religious 
1  not  derive  man  from  the  free  act  of  the  divine  will, 
!  his  origin  to  vague  i<leas  of  his  having  emanated  from 
various  steps  of  transition  which  extend  through  count- 
of  time.  We  are  at  once  led.  then,  to  observe  the 
;  and  ennobling  influence  of  biblical  monotheism  upon 
tion  of  the  creation  of  the  first  pair. 
;he  original  condition  of  man  was  one  of  happy  inno- 
lere  is  a  concurrence  of  various  traditions.    The  reign 

B  Orlgines  de  I'Histolre.    Paris,  1880,  p.  60  f. 

).  68.    Compare  Lassen,  Indlsche  Attetttaumskonde,  I.,  p.  BIQ. 

ij  Lenormant.    Compare  Ibid.,  p,  55 1.  *  Die  OeDeole,  in  Joco. 

I  Smith  supposed  that  one  of  these  TraKmentt  contains  ponlons  o(  an 

ID  Deliy  to  nuin  newly  created  (see  the  New- York  ed.,  18T6,  pp.  13  and 

according  to  Lenormant.  who  pronouncfw  Ihe  Cranxlatinn  of  Mr.  Smith 

act,"  and  tlial  ol  M,  Oppert  "  inlinitely  mtperior,"  it  may  perhaps  )m 

1  ol  msQ  which  is  here  refemid  to  <sea  Lea  Orlginea,  p.  46 1.,  note). 
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o£  the  god  R^  which  inaugurated  the  existence  of  humanity, 
was,  in  the  tradition  of  the  Egyptians,  an  age  of  gold.^  The 
four  ages  of  the  Book  of  Manu,  although  the  attempts  of  Ewald*^ 
and  Maury  to  find  in  the  Bible  traces  of  the  same  chronological 
division  must  be  pronounced  misleading,  have  this  in  common 
with  Genesis,  that  they  begin  with  an  age  of  innocence  and 
happiness.  So,  too,  is  the  golden  age  of  Hesiod,  the  earliest 
of  his  four.^  The  Garden  of  Eden  is  a  traditional  conception, 
wrought  over,  as  it  were,  by  the  power  of  Hebrew  religious 
ideas.  The  existence  of  symbolic  elements  corresponding  to 
various  myths  of  other  peoples  is  shown  by  an  examination  of 
the  narrative  of  Genesis  in  the  light  of  comparative  religion. 
Indeed,  its  form  of  conceiving  God  and  his  self-revelation  seems 
unlike  any  elsewhere  found  in  the  Old  Testament ;  which,  al- 
though it  frequently  speaks  of  definite  localities  where  divine 
self-revelations  are  made,  never  otherwise  represents  Deity  as 
dwelling  in  a  fixed  place,  and  even  enjoying  the  delights  of  the 
evening  coolness  (compare  iii.  8).^  The  entire  picture  seems 
not  to  have  originated  on  Palestinian  soil.  Corresponding  pic- 
tures represent  those  mountains  of  the  gods  to  the  northward, 
which  the  Indians  found  in  Meru,  and  thought  of  as  fitted  out 
with  shining  gold  and  precious  stones ;  *  where  were  wonderful 
trees  (especially  the  tree  Kalpavriksha,  "  the  tree  of  desires  "), 
and  whence  flowed  down  the  streams  that  brought  blessing 
with  them.  So  also  did  the  Iranians  place  th^  blessed  abode 
in  the  mountain  range  Hara-berezaiti^  that  surrounded  the  sea 
Vourukasha;  this  abode  had  wonderful  trees,  among  which 
was  the  tree  of  immortality  and  life.  From  one  of  the  highest 
peaks  of  the  mountain  range,  the  water  of  life  streamed  down.^ 
Still  more  definitely  like  the  narrative  of  Genesis  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Bundehesh  concerning  the  garden  of  Yima,  with 
its  freedom  from  night  and  darkness,  and  cold  and  hot  winds, 
in  which  Ahura-Mazda  gave  to  Mithra  a  dwelling-place.  The 
tradition  which  locates  this  blessed  region  in  Northern  moun- 
tains is  recognized  in  the  Old  Testament  (Isa.  xiv.  13 ;  Ezek. 
xxviii.  13  f.).  That  the  narrator  of  Gen.  iii.  believed  Eden  still 
to  be  in  existence,  is  inferred  from  iii.  24 ;  and  especially  from 
iv.  16,  where  the  position  of  Nod  is  fixed  as  in  front  of  Eden. 
Its  location,  which  has  already  wandered  from  Scandinavia  and 

1  Lenormant,  Ibid.,  p.  58.  *  History  of  Israel,  I.  p.  296  f. 

*  Works  and  Days,  X.  103-199.  «  See  DiUmaDn,  Ibid.,  56 1, 

*  See  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  II.  2,  pp.  7-14. 

*  So  Windischmann  and  Spiegel,  as  cited  by  Dillmann. 
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the  Prussian  coast  to  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  can  never  be 
determined;^* and  he  who  hesitates  to  adopt  the  opinion  upon 
which,  says  Winer,^  recent  investigators  are  united,  and  to 
declare  the  account  a  "  fragment  of  mythical  geography,"  must 
at  least  admit  with  Delitzsch,  ^^  Paradise  is  lost,  and  its  four 
rivers  are  therefore  an  unsolved  riddle."  Closely  connected  with 
this  tradition  is  another ;  viz.,  that  of 

The  temptation  and  the  fall.     After  a  season  of  purity  Yima, 
as  we  are  instructed  in  the  Yesht  and  Bundehesh,^  sins,  and  is 
cast  out  of  paradise,  and  given  over  to  the  power  of  the  serpent.* 
The  Bundehesh  relates  the  fall  of  the  first  man  in  a  manner 
which  preserves  some  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the 
narrative  in  Genesis.    The  primal  sin  consists,  indeed,  in  a  lying 
ascription  of  water,  earth,  trees,  and  all  things  fair  and  good, 
not  to  Ahura-Mazda  but  to  Angro-Mainyus,  the  spirit  of  evil. 
A  second  sin  consists,  however,  in  taking  and  eating  fruits  pre- 
sented by  a  lying  Deva.^    This  tradition  also  represents  man  as 
partaking  of  animal  food  only  after  the  fall  (compare  Gen.  i. 
29,  ii.  9,  16,  iii.  2,  ix.  3),  and  as  then  first  clothed  with  the  skins 
of  beasts  (Gen.  iii.  21).     The  Scandinavian  myths  tell  of  a 
garden  in  the  midst  of  the  world,  where  was  perfect  innocence, 
and  where  grew  the  fruits  of  immortality ;  but  Loki  the  tempter 
wrought  evil  there  ;  and  the  means  of  his  seduction  were  other 
fruits  which  he  had  discovered,  as  he  alleged,  in  a  wood.    The 
records  of  Babylon  and  Chaldea,  so  far  as  now  deciphered, 
contain  no  verbal  allusion  to  the  fall  of  man ;  ®  the  same  is  true 
of  the  fragments  of  Berosus.     But  the  mysterious  and  sacred 
plants  which  the  Assyrian  bas-reliefs  so  frequently  represent 
as  guarded  by  celestial  genii,  suggest  the  trees  of  life  and  of 
knowledge  in  the  Garden  of  Eden :  ^  as  yet,  however,  no  incon- 

1  Of  the  four  rivers,  two  may  be  fixed  as  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  Ebets 
agrees  with  Ewald  and  others  in  thinking  that  by  Gihon  is  meant  the  Ganges, 
which  is  considered  as  uniting  with  the  Nile  (Aegypten  und  die  Biicher  Mo8e% 
I.  p.  30  f .). 

2  Bealworterbuch,  article  Eden.  Compare  the  statement  by  Riietschi  in  Heixog 
and  Plitt. 

8  Yesht,  xix.  31-38  and  46;  Bundehesh,  zxiil.  and  zzxil. 

<  According  to  the  Vendidad  (i.  5-8),  it  is  the  flood  cacwed  by  this  serpent  which 
obliges  Yima  forever  to  quit  his  happy  abode. 

5  Compare  Lenormant,  Les  Origines,  p.  70  f. 

0  The  fragments  which  George  Smith  interpreted  as  relating  to  the  fall  of  the 
first  man  are  now  known  —  so  Lenormant  declares,  on  the  authority  of  Oppert's 
investigations  ~  to  have  been  misunderstood  and  mistranslated  (Ibid.,  p.  73:  com- 
pare Chaldean  Account  of  Grenesis,  p.  83). 

7  Other  unmistakable  traces  of  the  mythical  tree  of  life  are  given  by  Lenor- 
mant, Ibid.,  p.  76  f.    According  to  the  same  author,  the  most  ancient  name  of 
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tception  of  that  of  Mazdeism ;  and  how  certain  it 
it  we  have  in  the  account  of  Genesis  a  comhinatio'i 
lal  and  symbolic  and  allegorical  elements,  wrought 
ade  into  an  ethical  and  religious  unity  hy  the  force 
lie  religion. 

me  attempts  made  to  connect  the  murder  of  Abel 
d  the  founding  of  the  first  city,  with  other  myths, 
i  traditions  of  antiquity,  —  whether  to  find  a  myth 
^le  between  day  and  night,'  or  to  trace  the  corre- 
between  Genesis  and  a  confused  mass  of  traditions, 
E  in  subject  and  time  from  the  Chaldean  terminology 
ths  to  the  Roman  legend  of  Romulus  and  Remus,' 
uite  unsatisfactory  and  misleading. 
Ltions  which  enter  into  the  genealogtet  of  the  Cainitet 
■g  offer  themselves  for  further  illustration  of  this 
lur  subject.  It  seems  probable  that  these  documents 
ally  separate,  and  that  the  one  embodied  in  Gen.  iv., 
[lovist  origin,  belonged  with  the  account  of  the  first 
tiile  the  one  in  Gen.  v.  (with  the  exception  of  verse 
of  Elohist  origin,  was  introduced  as  an  immediate 

for  the  narrative  of  the  Flood.  The  parallelism 
e  names  in  the  line  of  Adam  through  Cain,  and  the 
le  line  through  Seth,  is  such  that  seven  successive 
espond  throughout,  with  the  exception  of  slight 
spelling,  and  the  inversion  of  the  names  of  Enoch, 
fehujael.  It  is  doubtful  whether  we  shall  account 
it  by  supposing  that  one  tradition  has  taken  two 
ly  supposing  that  there  were  two  original  traditions, 
of  the  race  of  the  godly,  the  other  of  that  of  the 
n  argument  for  the  latter  opinion,  the  difference  in 
lealogies  has  been  pointed  out ;  the  character  of  the 
jf  the  Sethitea  being  dry  and  precise,  but  that  of 
B  admitting  more  freely  certain  manifest  elements 

traditions  or  myths.*  It  is  a  probable  conjecture 
,  that  the  former  document  originally  contained 

both  of  Seth  and  of  Cain ;  but  the  redactor  sup- 
Jehovist  genealogy  of  Seth,  and  preferred  to  give 

in  its  place,  inserting,  however  (verse  29},  a  verse 

lier,  Der  Mytlioa  bel  den  Hebttern,  p.  130 1. 

t,  Lea  Origliie*,  pp.  140-177;  and  an  artlcla  In  the  Coutsmporwy 

niiaT7, 18S0. 

er,  Studlen  tar  Eritik,  pp.  123-124  and  13i. 

^Dormant,  Ibid.,  p.  176  f . 
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from  the  Jehovist  into  the  Elohist  account,  in  order  to  explain 
the  name  of  Noah. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  we  certainly  have  in  Gen.  iv.  19-24 
an  interesting  example  to  show  how  much  the  spirit  of  the 
Mosaic  religion  could  do  with  the  most  questionable  material 
which  came  to  its  hand.  And  even  if  we  admit  that  the  names 
of  the  wives  of  Lamech  (Adah  —  beauty  or  light  —  and  Zillah 
—  shadow)  are  of  mythical  origin,  we  can  call  attention  to  the 
fact,^  that  nothing  of  the  myths  belonging  to  these  names  has 
been  permitted  to  enter  the  sacred  narrative,  and  that  the  names 
themselves  are  possibly  used  to  stamp  with  condemnation  that 
polygamy  of  which  they  furnish  the  first  instance  in  Scripture.^ 
The  traditional  song  of  verses  23  f.  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
and  ancient  of  the  fragments  preserved  in  the  Old  Testament ;  * 
it  is  worthy,  says  Lenormant,*  to  be  placed  "  in  the  mouth  of  a 
savage  of  the  stone  age  as  he  brandishes  his  flint  tomahawk  or 
the  jawbone  of  a  cave  bear."  It  may  be  understood,  however,*, 
as  condemning  by  its  connection  that  thirst  for  personal  blood- 
revenge  which  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  Torahi 
The  sons  of  Lamech,  all  of  whose  names  are  from  the  same^ 
root  (^3;),  are  mentioned  as  the  traditional  founders  of  the  arts 
of  civilization,  and  are  connected  with  the  descendants  of  Cain^ 
in  order  to  show,  if  not  the  corrupting  influence  of  these  arts,, 
at  least  the  fact  that  they  belong  to  the  developments  of  an 
earthly  life  rather  than  to  the  requisites  of  piety.  The  nature 
of  the  material  here  used  is  further  shown  by  the  fact  that- 
Naamah,  whose  name  only  is  mentioned  Gen.  iv.  22,  was  made 
by  the  rabbinical  tradition  "the  mistress  of  mourners  and- 
singers."  *  Yet  no  admixture  of  detailed  myths  concerning 
the  interference  of  gods  and  demi-gods  in  human  affairs  is 
permitted  by  the  monotheism  which  controls  the  material  of 
even  this  narrative.  This  fact  does  not  prevent  us,  however, 
from  seeing  that  personification  and  myth  have  already  had  a 


1  FoUowing  Lenormant  in  this  view  of  the  relation  of  the* passage  to  the 
natnre  of  Sacred  Scripture. 

s  This  explanation,  while  it  gives  an  ethical  character  to  the  passage,  is  at  best 
barely  i)08sible,  and  is  made  difficult  by  the  fact  that  the  acceptance  of  polygamy 
by  the  Jehovist  author  of  this  passage  seems  to  occur  in  Exod.  xxi.  10;  Deut.  xxi. 
10-14*  15-17. 

<  See  Ewald,  History  of  Israel,  I.  p.  266  f.;  and  Bleek,  Einl.  in  das  A.  T.,  p.  77.'. 
*  lies  Origines,  p.  187. 

<  For  the  many  parallel  traditions  as  to  the  primitive  founders  of  the  arts,  seer 
Lenormant,  Ibid.,  191  f.;  Goldziher,  Der  Mythos,  p.  832;  Dillmann,Die  (Jenesis; 
Ewald,  Ibid.»  I.  p.  271 1 
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[  influence  upon  the  names  and  statements  introduced 
e  narrative.     In  Tubal  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  find  an 
1  to  that  people  who  sold  slaves  and  vessels  of  copper  in 
rkets  of  Tyre  (see  Ezek.  sxvii.  13),  who  were  famous 
illurgy,  and  who  are  mentioned  (Gen.  x.  2)  among  the 
Japheth.^    There  is  no  doubt  also  that  ethnic  personi* 
3  entered  into  these  early  genealogies, 
traditions  of  the  ten  antediluvian  patriareha  enforce  the 
}ward  conclusions  which  have  been  already  given.    That 
mber  of  the  patriarchs  is  not  arbitrarily  selected  by  the 
is  as  certain  as  that  it  does  not  completely  represent  all 
ps  of  historical  descent.    The  number  ten,  which  is  re- 
in Genesis,  may  be  selected  as  a  round  number  to  which 
lerations  lying  between  great  epochs  are  made  to  corre- 
It  is,  however,  traditional  and  not  mythical.    It  perhaps 
1  the  time  when  the  memory  of  man  did  not  retain  more 
ritten  history  than  could  be  comprised  in  this  number. 
t  corresponds  to  the  idea  of  a  long  time  and  of  a  great 
r.    This  tradition  of  ten  patriarchs  or  kings  is  widely 
iced  in  antiqiutj.     The  antediluvian  kings  of  the  Chal- 
radition,  as  given  in  the  fragments  of  Beiosus,  were  ten.' 
isyrian  tradition,  as  given  by  Abydenus,  made  out  a  simi- 
lie  of  generations  of  heroes  previous  to  the  founding  of 
h.^    In  the  sacred  books  of  the  Iranians,  nine  generations 
Ideal  heroes  succeed  Gayomaretan,  making  with  him  ten 
human  history  begins.*    In  the  cosmogonic  legends  of 
lians  we  find  nine  Brahmadikas,  who  with  Brahma,  their 
,  make  ten ;  and  the  same  number  is  a  standard  in  con- 
Qg  their  genealogies.     The  term  "  Brahm&dikas  "  which 
aant  uses  (p.  226}  signifies  "  those  who  have  Brahma  for 
rst "  ("  Brahma,  etc.").    The  passages  to  which  Lenor- 
efers  in  the  note  on  this  page,  to  justify  his  statement 
e  repetitions  of  the  number  ten  are  frequent  in  the  con- 
jns  of  the  Indians,  are  taken  from  worthless  legends  of 
er  writings,  —  the  Pourlinas,  and  a  portion  of  the  Laws 
lu,  which  may  be  as  late  as  the  second  or  third  century 
It  would,  therefore,  be  unsafe  to  base  any  argument 

have  no  confidence  In  the  atteraptB  made  to  find  in  the  three  tonB  of 
a  triad  of  goda  adored  b;  the  Hebrews  ta  remote  antiquity;  and  dihm 
ttempt  ol  Ewatil  to  Identify  certain  namea  ot  the  line  of  Beth  <rith  tbi 
olio,  Mars,  the  Bun,  and  a  god  ot  the  waten. 

fmeata  9,  10,  II,  ed.  LenormanL        ■  Eiuebiua,  Chron.  p.  36,  ed.  HaL 
gel,  Avesta,  lU.  pp.  Irl.-lsU. 
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biblical  nairatlTe,  one  of  violeQce  and  pride :  the 
iathen  nations,  on  tbe  contrary,  advance  ideas  abhor- 
lotbeism,  when  they  trace  the  descent  of  their  demi- 
bysicat  divine  generation. 

itions  gathered  up  in  the  ethnographic  table  of  Gen.  x. 
onfirmation  as  to  a  certain  amount  of  general  Ma- 
ty ;  although  all  the  researches  of  modem  ethnology 
ble  us  either  to  affirm  or  to  deny  some  particulars.' 
lie  question  of  Sacred  Scripture  depend  in  any  case 
lecision  which  may  be  reached.  As  to  the  nature  of 
we  may  agree  with  Knobel  in  holding  that  ethno- 
iclustons  determined  some  of  ite  divisions ;  and  yet 
n  bis  view,  and  agree  rather  with  Tuch,  Bertheau, 
bV^iner,  E'oers,  and  Renan,  in  believing  that  the  cliief 
>ns  are  geographical.  The  tripartite  divlision  of  the 
ot  original  with  the  author  of  Gen.  x.,  but  was  found 
txistence,  as  ia  proved  by  its  use  elsewhere  in  Genesis 

f.,  xi.  27).  How  surprisingly  wide  and  accurate  for 
iroe  was  the  knowledge  of  this  writer,  he  will  perhaps 
:  readily  who  studies  the  table  with  most  tborough- 
ivitb  least  prejudice.  Ebers,^  after  examining  the 
bether  the  Egyptians  once  belonged,  as  Herodotus 
:  antiquity  supposed,  to  the  Ethiopians,  and  came 
.  from  the  Soutli,  or  belonged,  as  Gen.  x.  teaches,  to 
ian  race,  and  came  into  Egypt  out  of  Asia,  Ends  hi»- 
ogy,  and  anatomy  confirming  the  biblical  view.'  We 
wever,  follow  Canon   Rawlinsou,*  and   discover  in 

an  anticipation  of  the  Indo-European  theory :  these 
anly  a  sketch  of  the  Northern  nations,  which  is  rela^ 
t  because  of  their  comparatively  few  relations  to 
which  displays  an  amount  of  ethnographic  informa- 
ring  favorably  with  that  of  the  ancient  Phoenicians.* 
jgendary  account  of  Nimrod,  Gen.  x.  8-11,  we  have 
aist  upon  the  fact  that  certain  trustworthy  historical 

is  fused  with  material  not  historic.  He  is  neither 
ved  into  the  personification  of  some  tribe,  nor  into 

me  translation  En  both  the  flc«t  and  fonrth  verses  ;  by  the  nature  of 
iscrlbed  to  such  a  niartiai^  as  Its  caase  ;  and  by  the  correspondence 
Ideas  in  that  nntlijaity  to  which  this  passHjjB  Is  hlstorlcaUy  related. 
re  historical  titie  has  no  analogy  In  Ps.  iTix.  1  and  Ixxxix.  7. 
.  AegyiWen,  etc..  p.  .■«,  "  Ibid.,  p.  40  I. 

\ty\nK  °f  CuBh  and  MiTralin  irlth  Canaan  as  children  or  Hun  wm 
iveni,  but  U  rather  cnnflnned  by  more  recent  ethnog^rHphy, 
Illustrationa,  London,  p.  34.         *  Se«  DlUmatin,  Die  QenealB. 
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the  deification  of  a  hero.^  The  remains  of  Babylon  and  Assyria 
have  as  yet  disclosed  no  such  name ;  so  that  neither  the  opin- 
ion of  Lenormant,^  who  would  identify  Nimrod  with  the  divine 
person  Ninrusi,  nor  that  of  George  Smith,®  who  elaborately 
argued  that  we  have  in  the  hero  Izdubar  the  mighty  tyrant  and 
hunter  of  Genesis,  stands  confirmed.  The  original  character 
of  the  narrative  as  a  popular  legend  is  clear  from  its  present 
form:  Nimrod  was  a  mighty  hunter  before  Jehovah,  as  the 
people  would  say.  Yet  it  has  been  declared  that  this  passage 
furnishes  us  "  with  facts  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  primi- 
tive history  of  Mesopotamia."  The  Cushite  origin  of  the  first 
Babylonian  kingdom  (although  not  necessarily  by  migration 
from  Cush,  or  Meroe)  ;  the  primeval  origin  of  the  civilization  of 
the  southern  Babylonian  plain,  which  George  Smith  believed  to 
go  back  at  the  very  least  to  2300  B.C. ;  the  subsequent  spread 
of  this  civilization  northward  to  Assyria  (Nimrod  went  forth 
from  that  land  to  Asshur),  —  these  all  are  significant  statements 
of  ancient  history  which  seem  abundantly  proved  by  modem 
researches. 

Of  the  tradition  of  the  Flood  it  is  not  necessary  for  our 
purpose  to  add  much  to  what  was  said  in  the  previous  chapter. 
We  only  note  further,  that  the  material  which  enters  into  the 
biblical  narrative  has  evidently  been  derived  and  handled  in 
substantially  the  same  way  as  is  the  case  with  the  foregoing 
traditions.  The  reality  of  the  event  which  lies  at  the  base 
of  the  two  forms  of  tradition,  as  they  are  interwoven  by  the 
author  of  the  entire  account,  is  beyond  doubt ;  and  the  more 
minute  correspondences  of  these  traditions  with  those  of  Chal- 
dean origin  admit  of  illustration  especially  by  the  tablets  ex- 
humed at  Nineveh,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  the  British 
Museum.*  The  recital  of  these  tablets,  both  in  general  progress 
and  in  striking  particulars,  corresponds  with  the  traditions  of 
Genesis.  Nor  need  we  stop  to  inquire  as  to  the  relation  of  the 
Chaldean  stories  of  "  The  Tower  of  the  Tongues  "  to  the  bib- 
lical account  of  Babel.  The  moral  connections  and  purposes 
which  appear  in  the  biblical  narrative  of  the  Deluge  are,  how- 

1  The  former  view  is  that  of  Oppert.  Sir  H.  Rawlfnson  would  identify  him 
with  the  god  Nergal  (Herodotus,  I.  p.  632,  and  compare  Ancient  Monarchies,  I.  p. 
136) ;  Sayce,  with  Merodach  (Transactions  of  Soc.  of  Bibl.  Archaeology,  II.  ii.  pp. 
243-349,  and  compare  Josef  Grivel,  Ibid..  III.  i.  pp.  136-144). 

*  BerosuB,  p.  425.  »  Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis,  p.  173  f. 

*  See  the  translations  of  George  Smith,  Ibid.,  pp.  263  ff.;  and  compare  Leno> 
mant,  Lee  Origines,  pp.  391  ff. 
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unique.  Aud  it  is  in  them  that  we  see  another 
a£  the  effect  which  the  Bpirit  of  revelation  causes, 
it  has  only  matter  of  mingled  and  remote  traditions 
s  use. 

)wiag  results  seem  to  he  gained  &oiq  this  brief 
:he  very  earliest  of  the  alleged  historical  contents 
^e:  They  have  a  certain  siguiiicance  which  reaches 
mselves,  and  influences  our  entire  conception  of  the 
evelation,  inspiration,  and  Sacred  Scripture.  These 
^rn  both  the  nature  and  the  origin  of  the  material 
/en  (Gen.  i.-xi.)  in  apparently  historical  form.  As 
re,  tliis  material  appearti  to  be  of  a  peculiar  kind. 
t  consist  largely  of  pure  myths,  although  certain 
)f  ancient  mytlis  in  the  form  of  names  and  alleged 
ic  relations,  and  in  other  forms,  may  have  entei-ed 
ie  spirit  of  Mosaic  monotheism  has  rigidly  excluded 
rms  of  myths  by  which,  according  to  its  true  con- 
le  Deity  would  have  been  degraded;  of  gods  and 
and  personified  powers  of  nature,  the  religion  of 
knnot  take  account.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
claimed  that  this  material  is  of  pure  and  impreg- 
ric  character.  Such  a  claim  would  be  inconsiiitent 
cts  which  are  educed  both  by  a  comparison  of  these 
ith  corresponding  ancient  accounts,  and  by  internal 
The  compariBon  shows,  that  the  biblical  narratives 
ilts  of  a  long  previous  process  of  growth  and  of  the 
f  various  forms  of  material;  the  internal  criticism 
in  certain  instances,  the  different  forms  which  the 
s  assumed,  and  has  blended  or  left  standing  in  con- 
I  nature  of  tradition  must  above  all  be  understood 

comprehend  the  nature  of  this  material  which  the 
en.  i.-xi.  found  ready  for  his  use.  For  this  material 
pst  largely  of  the  growths  of  tradition :  much  of  it, 
ad  become  fixed  in  writing  previous  to  the  work  of 
uthor.  As  to  the  piimal  elements  of  the  earliest 
it  is  impossible  in  all  cases  confidently  to  conclude. 
Ity  is  made  the  greater  from  the  obvious  fact,  that 
>f  imagination  in  symbolism  and  in  allegory  has  been 
oth  to  originate  and  to  shape  some  of  the  elements, 
k  applies  especially  to  passages  like  Gen.  ii.  and  iii. 
of  such  symbolism  and  allegory  is  always  to  make 
m  approach,  if  not  completely  take  on,  the  form  of 
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myth.  If,  then,  certain  passages  should  be  called  mythical  by 
any  investigator,  the  granting  or  the  withholding  of  our  assent 
to  the  term  wiU  depend  upon  what  is  intended  by  it.  The 
view  which  makes  the  narrative  of  the  creation  of  woman 
from  man,  of  the  placing  of  the  first  pair  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  and  of  their  intercourse  with  God  therein,  of  their 
temptation  by  the  serpent,  fall,  and  expulsion  from  paradise, 
symbolic  and  allegorical,  does  no  damage  to  the  right  doctrine 
of  Sacred  Scripture.  The  history  of  Christian  dogma  may 
safely  undertake  to  show  this  to  be  true.  That  other  minor 
portions  of  these  chapters  are  of  the  same  general  nature,  the 
evidently  symbolic  nature  of  the  names  employed  in  them 
tends  to  prove.  And  the  fact  that  such  conclusions  as  to  the 
presence  of  symbolic  narratives  in  Scripture  may  be  carried  to 
pretentious  and  ridiculous  extremes,  does  not  invalidate  the 
conclusions  themselves.  Moreover,  few  students  are  now  in- 
clined to  deny  that  the  earliest  so-called  genealogies  of  Genesis 
are  to  a  certain  extent  rather  symbolic  than  purely  historical 
in  their  origin.  These  early  narratives  are,  then,  of  such  na- 
ture that  we  must  recognize  in  them  elements  of  fact  and 
of  reflection,  of  sjrmbolism  and  of  allegory,  —  all  more  or 
less  changed,  and  all  somewhat  inextricably  mingled  by  the 
traditional  form  in  which  they  came  to  their  author's  hand. 
"Tradition,"  says  Ewald,  "has  its  roots  in  actual  facts;  yet  it 
is  not  absolute  history,  but  has  a  peculiar  character  and  a  value 
of  its  own." 

As  to  the  origin  of  their  material,  it  may  be  said  in  general, 
that  the  biblical  traditions,  and  those  of  some  of  the  surround- 
ing nations  of  antiquity,  are  so  alike  as  to  prove  a  common 
root.  Especially  true  is  this  with  respect  to  the  Chaldean 
traditions.  It  has  been  thought  not  unlikely  that  the  family 
of  Abraham  brought  them  westward  when  they  migrated  from 
their  ancient  seat.^     And,  if  we  raise  the  inquiry  as  to  their 

1  See  Lenormant,  Lea  Origines,  p.  xvi.  f .  It  is  claimed  that  pliilology  furnishes 
minate  verbal  proofs  of  the  common  origin  of  the  biblical  and  the  Chaldean  tradi- 
tions. The  name  of  Cain  (p.p)  is  not  derived,  as  Gesenlus  conjectured,  from  pp, 
"  a  lance,"  but  rather  from  J^p  «  HJp,  "  creature/'  and  is  so  found  in  the  Sabean 
inscriptions  of  Arabia.  The  derivation  of  the  name  Abel  (Hftbel)  from  SSH, 
"  breath,"  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  his  life,  Is  incorrect.  Ewald  denied  it, 
and  substituted  a  derivation  from  St  ;  and  Assyrian  inscriptions  have  since  shown 
that  Habla  was  the  customary  Assyrian  name  for  "  son."  The  conjecture  of 
Lenormant,  that  the  play  on  the  word  Dp  (sign  or  monument  and  name),  Gen. 
zi.  4,  has  its  source  in  the  Assyrian  language,  where  Zikru  signifies  "  souvenir  " 
or  "  sign,"  and  Ziknxat "  tower,"  appeazs  at  best  doubtful. 
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origin,  it  can  only  be  replied :  Some  of  these  traditions 
r  rise  in  facts  of  liistory,  and  others  of  them  in  the 
18  which  men  made  upon  the  course  of  nature,  the 

past  of  the  race,  or  the  concerns  of  morals  and  reli- 
1   precisely  what  measure  facts  and  rejections  were 
in  any  given  case,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  say;  nor, 
loes  it  greatly  concern  us. 
oregoing  statements  of  fact  enable  us  to  discern  the 

which  existed  between  early  revelation,  inspiration, 
ed  Scripture,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the 

with  which  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God  oa 
Lst  deal.  That  this  material  was  itself  matter  of  direct 
n,  it  would  contradict  all  the  facts  involved  to  suppose: 
lontrary,  we  can  determine  historically  with  sufGcient 
ess,  how  these  narratives  came  to  the  writer  of  Genesis. 
:Btion  before  this  writer  practically  was,  whether  he 
ccept  the  ancient  traditions  of  his  people,  or  should 
I  effort  whatever  to  discover  to  his  nation  and  to  all 
'  the  ethical  and  religions  truth  revealed  to  him.     For 

material  than  that  which  he  used  was  at  his  command, 
le  spirit  of  revelation  which  wrought  in  him,  we  may 

with  perfect  reverence,  that  the  divinely  wise  choice 
e  to  embody  the  truth  of  revelation  in  such  foundations 
ion  as  were  already  laid.  For  the  investigator  who 
lis  view  of  the  ease,  it  remains,  after  he  has  settled  his 
vith  the  plain  facts  of  history  and  the  conclusions  of 
,  to  answer  the  question,  Why  may  not  the  Spirit  of  all 
mmunicate  moral  and  religious  verity  to  men  by  infus- 
in  traditions  with  such  verity?  Must  the  only  choice 
r  to  withhold  such  truth,  or  in  a  purely  miraculous  way 
unicate  the  exact  facts  of  a  lost  antiquity  ?  The  Ro<^ 
is  not  the  less  well  founded  because  it  arises  out  of  the 

that  antiquity.  For  positive  proof  that  this  manner 
ation  is  apparent  in  these  earlier  historic  contents,  we 
it  to  the  truths  already  evinced.  Mosaism  put  an  end, 
lebrew  nation,  to  those  tendencies  toward  wild  myth- 
vhich  influenced  the  surrounding  heathen  peoples.'  It 
he  traditions  which  it  selected  and  preserved  with  such 

ideas  as  fitted  them  to  be  vehicles  of  revelation,  and 
the  beginnings  of  religious  history.    Even  before  the 
Mosaism  the  same  divine  influences  had  not  withheld 
>  Compan  DIUduuid,  Die  GeneaU,  p.  97 1 
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their  purifying  efficiency :  the  traditions  themselves  had  already 
developed  far  away  from  the  forms  taken  by  other  growths 
from  the  same  root. 

The  subsequent  traditions,  which,  beginning  with  the  life  of 
Abraham  (Gen.  xi.  26  f.),  include  the  period  of  the  three  great 
patriarchs,  of  Joseph,  and  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  and  which  come 
down  to  the  time  when  traditions  are  for  the  most  part  dis- 
placed by  written  contemporaneous  documents,  are  subject  to 
the  foregoing  conclusions  in  only  a  very  limited  way.  The  his- 
tory of  Joseph  forms,  indeed,  a  kind  of  turning-point  in  Genesis ; 
a  fact  which  we  may  perhaps  express  by  saying  with  Ewald,^ 
that  this  history  "stands  on  the  border-land  between  the  pre* 
liminary  and  the  actual  history  of  the  people,"  or  by  noticing 
with  Ebers,^  that  "  Genesis  begins  to  be  genuinely  historic  with 
Joseph."  Neither  saying  is,  however,  to  be  so  interpreted  as  to 
involve  the  denial  that  the  traditions  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  are  substantially  accurate  accounts  of  historic  personali- 
ties. There  are  only  two  or  three  points  at  which  this  state- 
ment can  be  tested  by  a  comparison  of  the  Hebrew  narratives 
with  other  historical  records;  and  to  these  points  reference  will 
be  made  in  the  proper  connection.  It  is  important  now  to 
observe,  that  the  results  of  internal  criticism,  when  it  discerns 
several  different  accounts  of  one  event,  and  therefore  maintains 
that  the  history  of  the  event  was  compiled  from  several  sources 
which  must  have  been  originally  different  traditions,  may  be 
used  in  proof  of  the  historical  character  in  general  of  the  bibli- 
cal record.  This  argument,  for  instance,  may  be  applied  to  the 
different  sources  of  the  life  of  Abraham.  For  it  is  certain  that 
all  these  sources  gave  only  one  substantially  uniform  picture 
of  the  character  and  life  of  this  patriarch,  and  of  the  course  of 
his  history.  Thus  might  the  fact,  —  if  it  could  be  proved,  — 
that  the  accounts  of  xii.  10-20  and  xx.,  of  xv.  and  xvii.,  and  of 
xvii.  15-21  and  xviii.  1-15,  are  divergent  traditions  of  the  same 
events,  be  held  to  establish  the  more  firmly  the  validity  and 
significance  of  what  is  common  to  each  pair  of  accounts.^  The 
temptation  to  which  Noldeke,  Bernstein,  Kuenen,  and  others, 
quite  succumb,  when  they  resolve  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
noble  history  into  myths,  contradictory  traditions,  and  late 
modifications  of  the  original  records,  we  may  escape  by  making 
our  criticism  less  arbitrary  and  subjective,  and  our  theological 

1  History  of  Israel,  11.  p.  1.  «  Aegypten,  etc.,  p.  266. 

•  Compare  article  Abram,  in  Herzog  and  Plitt,  by  A.  Kohler. 
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prejudices  less  overwhelming.  In  the  view  of  Kuenen,^  the 
obstacles  to  supposing  the  entire  tradition  from  Abraham  to 
Joseph,  even  in  its  principal  facts,  truly  historical,  are  simply 
"  insurmountable.'*  Of  these  "  insurmountable  "  obstacles  the 
first  is,  that  such  pure  and  advanced  religious  ideas  are  ascribed 
to  these  patriarchs ;  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  are  represented 
as  holding  a  monotheism  as  lofty  as  that  of  the  prophets  in  the 
eighth  century  B.C.  But  to  us  this  seems  no  obstacle  what- 
ever ,  for  why  should  "pureness  of  religious  insight  and  inward 
spiritual  piety  "  be  unable  to  decline  after  the  time  of  Abrar 
ham,  when  the  entire  theory  of  Kuenen  is  largely  dependent 
upon  the  fact  that  it  did  decline  after  the  time  of  the  early 
prophets,  and  even  down  beyond  the  time  of  that  priestly  spirit 
which  the  writer  of  Chronicles  exhibits  ?  Nor  have  we  more 
difficulty  with  the  third  objection  of  the  same  critic ;  viz.,  that 
these  patriarchs  are  represented  as  holding  familiar  intercourse 
with  their-  Deity.  On  the  contrary,  the  peculiarly  simple  and 
patriarchal  character  of  the  religious  communion  is  an  historical 
witness  to  the  truthfulness  of  the  traditions.  The  second  objec- 
tion,^ which  arises  from  the  insoluble  chronological  difficulties 
in  which  we  find  ourselves  involved  by  accepting  the  narratives, 
is  an  equal  objection  against  almost  all  ancient  history.  The 
admission  that  the  Hebrews  had  conflicting  traditions  as  to  the 
number  of  years  which  elapsed  from  the  migration  of  Abraham 
to  the  Exodus,  and  that  they  could  give  no  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  chronological  difficulties  of  this  part  of  their  history,  by 
no  means  necessitates  a  surrender  of  any  of  these  "  principal 
facts."  But  the  most  important  of  Kuenen's  so-called  insur- 
mountable obstacles  to  perfect  confidence  in  the  traditions  of 
the  patriarchs  is  the  following:  they  are  all  represented  as 
^'"progenitor%  of  trihe^^  Yet,  according  to  Kuenen,  even  the 
descent  of  the  Israelites  from  the  wife  of  Abraham,  and  of 
the  Ishmaelites  from  his  concubine,  must  be  referred  solely  to 
the  ethnological  ideas  of  the  former  people.  But  the  same 
Abraham  may  be  both  "  the  immigrant  and  father  of  nations  " 
and  "the  man  of  God."  And  even  if  the  patriarchs  were  falsely 
represented  as  the  "progenitors  of  tribes,"  it  would  not  follow 
that  all  the  "  principal  facts  "  of  their  history,  and  of  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  their  nation,  were  also  falsely  represented. 
The  ethnological  statements  of  Gen.  xxv.  1  f.  are  not  to  be 
placed  on  a  level  with  the  "  principal  facts "  of  the  personal 

1  Religion  of  Israel,  Iiondon,  1874, 1,  p.  107  f.  ^  Ibid.,  I.  p.  100  f .,  note. 
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history.  There  are,  moreover,  besides  the  passages  subsequent- 
ly to  be  considered,  other  proofs  of  what  Ewald  called  "  a  solid 
background  of  fact "  to  these  primitive  histories.  It  is  a  not 
unwarrantable  aflSrmation,  that  we  know  more  of  the  history 
and  personality  of  Abraham  than  of  any  other  historic  character 
of  like  antiquity ;  and  certainly  we  have  more  reason  to  regard 
with  interest  any  attainable  degree  of  positive  knowledge. 

Only  two  or  three  other  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
by  their  seemingly  legendary  character  especially  tend  to  raise 
the  inquiry  whether  they  are  really  historical,  need  at  present 
receive  consideration.  As  to  the  Exodus  and  the  subsequent 
wanderings  of  Israel,  all  historical  inquiry  must  largely  take 
the  ultimate  form  of  conflicting  views  concerning  the  super- 
natural, the  nature  and  origin  of  the  Mosaic  religion,  and  the 
authorship  and  date  of  the  related  books.  It  is  such  views, 
rather  than  any  independent  consideration  of  the  other  evidence 
for  a  single  event,  which  is  likely  to  determine  its  acceptance 
or  rejection  with  a  critic  like  Kuenen.  To  any  event  which 
is  made  probable  by  such  views,  no  ^insurmountable  obsta- 
cles" are  likely  to  be  found.  For  instance:  "We  may  not 
doubt,"  says  Kuenen,  "that  the  Exodus  is  an  historical  fact."  ^ 
But  why  not?  since  on  this  author's  own  theory  we  have  no 
¥rritten  account  of  it  which  is  contemporaneous  by  hundreds  of 
years.  Because,  is  the  reply  of  Kuenen,  "independently  of 
the  Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of  Joshua,  it  is  proved  by  the 
testimony  of  the  prophets:"  "they  obviously  start  from  the 
supposition  that  none  of  their  contemporaries  disagree  with 
them  as  to  their  deliverance  out  of  Eg}rpt."  But  on  just  as 
good  grounds  will  we  undertake  to  prove  all  those  principal 
facts  of  earlier  and  later  tradition  which  Kuenen  utterly  refuses 
to  accept  as  trustworthy  history.  And  surely  the  chronology, 
and  the  entanglements  with  uncertain  ethnographical  traditions 
which  belong  to  the  Exodus,  constitute  by  no  means  relatively 
small,  even  though  not  "insurmountable,"  difficulties.  But 
does  Kuenen  perhaps  accept  the  fact  of  the  Exodus  on  the 
authority  of  Egyptian  fable  ?  Does  he  not  perhaps  go  upon  the 
principle  that  an  Egyptian  fable  and  a  Hebrew  tradition,  even 
when  they  disagree  in  most  particulars,  are  more  trustworthy 
than  two  concurrent  Hebrew  traditions  ?  And  yet  the  tradition 
of  the  Exodus  is  in  the  Old  Testament  always  and  inseparably 
connected  with  a  religious  truth ;  viz.,  that,  as  Kuenen  himself 

^  Beligion  of  Israel,  I.  p.  117. 
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elsewhere  says,^  the  prophets  of  Israel  "  appeal  to  history  to 
prove  that  Jahveh  stands  in  an  entirely  peculiar  relation  to 
that  people."  If,  then,  even  this  critic  of  so  negative  tenden* 
cies  is  ready  to  accept  the  fact  of  the  Exodus  on  the  ground 
that  the  tradition  is  corroborated  by  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  prophets,  we  cannot  see  on  what  ground  he  is  so  ready  to 
discredit  almost  all  the  other  principal  facts  of  the  early  history 
of  Israel.  For  the  traditions  of  all  these  facts  are  corroborated 
by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  prophets.^  As  Kuenen  himself 
admits :  "  Micah  had,  upon  the  whole,  the  same  idea  of  Israel's 
wanderings  in  the  Desert "  as  that  given  in  the  narratives  of  the 
Old  Testament.  There  are,  then,  no  "  insurmountable  "  obsta- 
cles to  accepting  the  historical  trustworthiness  of  the  "  princi- 
pal "  facts  in  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs,  and  in  the  early  history 
of  Israel. 

The  narratives  of  Balaam  and  of  Samson  may  serve  further 
to  illustrate  the  existence  of  certain  traditional  and  even  legend- 
ary material  in  the  historical  contents  of  the  Old  Testament  out- 
side of  Genesis.  In  the  case  of  Balaam  (Num.  xxii.-xxiv.)  the 
two  later  views  of  his  personality  seem  traceable  to  the  two 
traditions  incorporated  into  the  biblical  narrative.  According 
to  one  tradition,  Balaam  seems  to  be  a  worshipper  of  the  true 
God  (see  xxii.  18  f.),  who,  in  his  ignorance  of  the  fact  that 
Israel  also  worshipped  Him,  and  in  his  readiness  to  gain  royal 
favor,  would  have  cursed  the  people  whom,  in  his  obedience  to 
divine  command  and  as  a  true  prophet  (xxiii.  5,  16),  he  really 
blessed  (xxiv.  15  ff.).  Thus  can  Josephus  style  him  fidvris  apur- 
Tos.  This  older  tradition  is  apparently  followed  by  Deut.  xxiii. 
5  f. ;  Josh.  xxiv.  9,  10  ^  Mic.  vi.  5,  and  Neh.  xiii.  2.  The  other 
form  of  tradition  appears  rather  in  Num.  xxxi.  8,  16,  and  Josh. 
xiii.  22;  it  afterwards  became  the  view  of  the  Talmudist 
legends,  and  the  accepted  view  of  the  New  Testament  in  2  Pet. 
ii.  15 ;  Jude  11 ;  Rev.  ii.  14.  According  to  this  tradition, 
Balaam  was  guilty  of  blasphemy  and  of  attempts  to  seduce 
the  Israelites  to  fornication  and  idolatry.^  Certain  elements 
of  parable  and  popular  story  have  become  intermixed  with 
the  historical  elements  which  underlie  these  traditions;  and 
the  whole  has  then  been  wrought  over  by  one  author,  viz.,  the 

1  Religion  of  Israel,  I.,  p.  101. 

2  That  the  prophets  held  the  same  view  of  the  history  of  Israel  as  that  given  in 
the  historical  hooks  of  the  Old  Testament,  see  passageB  like  Hos.  xii.  9;  Amos 
ii.  10,  iii.  1  f.;  Mic.  vi.  3,  4,  vii.  20;  Isa.  xxix.  22. 

s  Compare  the  commentary  of  Knobel,  in  loco. 
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Jehovist  to  whom  the  composition  of  Num.  xxii.-xxiv.  is  due. 
The  whole  is,  then,  a  compound,  which  cannot  be  regarded  as 
a  fabrication  of  late  date,^  or  a  merely  mythical  account ;  but 
which  is  not,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  treated  as  though  it  were 
a  perfectly  trustworthy  history  of  facts.  So  also  in  the  case  of 
Samson,  it  is  not  to  solar  myths  that  we  must  refer  the  origin 
of  the  narratives  recorded  in  Judg.  xiii.-xvi.^  The  only  real 
basis  for  this  fiction  of  solar  myths  in  the  Book  of  Judges  is 
the  derivation  of  the  name  of  the  hero  from  the  Hebrew  for 
"  sun  "  (e^p,  iS'Am«Aow=sun-like),  —  a  derivation  which,  says 
Ewald,^  is  conceivable,  but  by  no  means  beyond  doubt.  The 
similarity  between  the  nature  and  exploits  of  Samson  and 
those  of  the  Greek  Hercules  is  manifest;*  but  we  may  well 
enough  speak  of  Samson  as  the  Israelitish  Hercules  without 
regarding  his  history  as  made  up  of  mythical  elements.  In 
this  case  also,  the  biblical  narrative  must  be  regarded  as  made 
up  of  traditions  and  legends  which  have  an  historical  foundation, 
and  which  are  designed  by  the  author,  who  has  given  them 
their  final  grouping  and  redaction,  to  serve  a  purpose  in  the 
general  narrative  of  the  national  life.  This  purpose  seems 
closely  connected  with  the  development  of  the  prophetic  order. 
There  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  doubt  that  a  hero  of  immense 
brute  strength  and  lawless  life  distinguished  himself  in  the 
defence  of  his  nation  against  the  Philistines,  by  exploits  such 
as  are  preserved  in  these  traditions.  It  may  also  be  true,  as 
Stark  ^  and  Lenormant^  suppose,  that  the  general  resistance  of 
the  nation  to  the  Philistines  has  been  to  a  certain  extent  per- 
sonified in  Samson.  On  the  one  hand,  we  find  these  narratives 
full  of  particularities  which  seem  eminently  historical  in  char- 
acter :  on  the  other,  we  discover  plain  traces  of  that  process  of 
exaggeration  and  poetizing  to  which  the  traditions  have  been 
subjected.    The  author  himself  seems  by  no  means  insensible 

1  See  the  prophecy  of  xxiv.  7,  which  Knrtz,  Volck,  and  others  claim  could 
not  have  arisen  after  the  reign  of  Saul;  compare  article  Bileam,  in  Herzog  and 

putt. 

3  Ck>mpare  Steinthal,  Zeitschrift  fur  Volkerpsychologie,  11.  pp.  129  ff.;  and 
Yatke,  Bibl.  Theol.,  I.  p.  368  f.  Kuenen  (Religion  of  Israel,  I.  p.  907  f.)  and  Oort 
(Bible  for  Learners,  I.  p.  414  f.)  follow  Steinthal  even  in  his  most  ridiculous  appli- 
cations of  the  mythical  theory;  for  a  criticism  of  some  of  these  viewB,  see  Bleek, 
Einl.  in  das  A.  T.,  p.  196  f. 

s  History  of  Israel,  II.  p.  396,  note. 

4  Compare  Winer,  Bealworterbuch,  for  points  of  similarity*  and  citations  from 
Apollodonts  and  Diodorus  Sicnlus. 

*  Forschungen,  pp.  156-160. 

•  Ancient  History  of  the  East,  Philadelphia,  1871, 1,  p.  126. 
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to  the  drollery  of  the  stories  he  narrates,  although  the  spirit 
of  national  piety  constantly  controls  this  feeling. 

Considerations  like  the  foregoing  become  the  more  impor- 
*  tant  when  they  are  seen  to  appertain  to  some  entire  books  of 
the  Old  Testament.  We  have  already^  declared  our  adher- 
ence to  the  view  that  the  Book  of  Jonah  is  designedly  written 
as  an  allegorico-didactic  composition  upon  a  certain  basis  of 
historical  fact.  It  does  not,  therefore,  belong  to  the  present 
discussion,  because  it  puts  forth  no  claim  to  an  historical  char- 
acter.^  Of  books  which  do  appear  to  claim  this  character,  with- 
out evincing  the  characteristics  necessary  to  place  their  claim 
beyond  reasonable  doubt,  we  find  in  the  Old  Testament  only 
two ;  viz.,  the  book  of  Daniel  (chaps,  i.-vi.)  and  the  Book  of 
Esther.  The  question  of  the  historical  character  of  the  first 
part  of  Daniel  is,  of  course,  closely  connected  with  the  question 
of  its  date  of  composition.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
more  specifically  historical  difficulties  which  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  must  be  classed  with  such  portions  of  Scripture  as 
are  now  under  examination,  rather  than  with  those  of  more  un- 
questionable historic  trustworthiness.  It  is  declared  (i.  1)  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  as  king  of  Babylon  besieged  Jerusalem  in  the 
third  year  of  Jehoiakim  :  but  from  Jer.  xxv.  1  and  xlvi.  2  we 
know  that  this  monarch  did  not  begin  his  reign  until  the  fourth 
year  of  the  Jewish  king ;  and  from  Jer.  xxxvi.  9  we  learn  that 
in  the  ninth  month  of  the  fifth  year  of  Jehoiakim  the  Chal- 
deans had  not  yet  appeared  before  Jerusalem.  The  unverified 
assumption  of  Rawlinson,^  that  he  might  have  taken  this  city 
while  only  a  satrap  (called  king  by  prolepsis),  is  thus  excluded. 
A  similar  confusion  of  chronology  seems  to  exist  when  (ii.  1) 
the  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  placed  in  his  second  year  as 
monarch,  although  Daniel  had  been  brought  to  Babylon  at  least 
three  years  before  (i.  5),  among  the  captives  of  the  same  mon- 
arch. We  have  already  learned,  however,  that  chronological 
difficulties  do  not  of  themselves  discredit  the  historical  charac- 
ter of  the  narrative  in  which  they  occur.  Nor  need  we  dwell 
upon  the  inherent  improbabilities  which  are  alleged  against 
statements  like  those  of  ii.  48,  iii.  1-30,  against  the  royal  edict 
of  vi.  26  f.,  and  against  the  conception  of  lions  dwelling  in  a 
dark  stone  cavern  (vi.  18  f.).    It  can  scarcely  be  denied  that 

1  See  Part  I.,  p.  66  f. 

2  Compare  the  very  satisfactory  discussion  in  Bleek,  Einl.  in  das  A.  T.,  ed. 
Wellhausen,  pp.  453-461. 

8  Historical  Illustrations,  p.  109.    • 
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the  letter  of  chap,  iv.,  in  its  change  of  person  (23-80)  as  well 
as  its  entire  construction,  is  not  striqtly  historical;  and  that 
the  Jewish  and  theocratic  flavor  of  the  alleged  language  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  (iii.  29,  iv.  1  f.)  and  Darius  (vi.  26  f.),  with  its 
reference  to  "  signs  and  wonders  "  (compare  the  phrase  "  holy 
gods,"  iv.  8,  9),  suggests  the  author's  imagination  as  its  source* 
But  then  we  must  remember  that  the  universal  practice  of  both 
Testaments,  and  of  all  the  writers  of  antiquity,  admits  of  giv- 
ing the  speeches,  and  even  the  letters,  of  their  historic  person- 
ages in  free  and  somewhat  imaginative  form.  This  is,  indeed, 
the  practice  not  only  of  all  antiquity,  but  even  of  more  modern 
times.  It  seems  strange  enough  that  Belshazzar  is  represented 
(v.  11}  as  ignorant  of  Daniel,  while  the  latter  is  represented 
(viii.  27)  as  doing  the  business  of  this  king  even  in  the  third 
year  of  his  reign,  to  say  nothing  of  his  famous  services  under 
Nebuchadnezzar.  But  this  discrepance  is  scarcely  so  serious  as 
that  which  occurs  with  reference  to  the  first  introduction  of 
David  to  Saul,  and  on  account  of  which  the  Vatican  MS.  of 
the  LXX.  has  rejected  1  Sam.  xvii.  12-31,  66-58,  and  xviii.  1-6. 
If,  however,  the  latter  case  does  not  warrant  us  in  abandoning 
the  entire  Book  of  First  Samuel  as  unhistorical,  the  former  case 
of  itself  will  not  utterly  discredit  the  Book  of  Daniel.  The 
lycomania  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  enduring  through  seven  years, 
cannot  be  confirmed  by  the  reference  to  Berosus,  as  Hengsten- 
berg  and  Keil  would  have  us  suppose ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  silence  of  Berosus  concerning  so  wonderful  an  event  tells 
against  the  historical  character  of  the  narrative.^  Moreover, 
the  Darius  of  Daniel,  called  (ix.  1,  xi.  1)  the  Mede,  and  the 
son  of  Ahasuerus  or  Xerxes,  is  unknown  to  history :  his  person 
seems  rather  quite  excluded  from  history.  Darius  the  son  of 
Hystaspes  is  indeed  well  known ;  and  the  story  of  his  accession 
to  the  Persian  throne  (621  B.C.),  as  given  by  Herodotus,  has 
been  recently  "  confirmed  in  all  points  and  completed  in  some  " 
by  the  inscription  on  the  great  rock  of  Behistun.^  The  narra- 
tive of  Daniel  presents  its  Darius  as  king  not  only  of  Chaldea, 
but  as  great  king  of  the  Medo-Persian  empire  (see  v.  81,  vi.  2  f. 
8,  26,  ix.  1,  xi.  1),  and  as  predecessor  of  Cyrus  the  Persian. 
The  statement  of  Rawlinson,  that  he  can  ^^  have  been  no  more 

^  Compare  Joeephns,  Con.  Ap.,  L  20.  Not  only  are  these  two  illnesses  unlike, 
but  also  their  issue,  —  that  spoken  of  in  Berosus  terminating  In  death.  That  no 
appeal  can  be  made  to  Berosus  on  this  point,  even  ELliefoth  admits. 

*  Lenormant,  Ancient  History,  II.  p.  102 1 
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than  a  viceroy  or  deputy-king,  a  ruler  set  up  by  Cyrus,"  ^  seems 
quite  too  much  like  a  subterfuge.  But  abundant  evidence  has 
been  shown  by  Duncker  *  and  others,^  that  the  male  line  of  the 
Median  kings  perished  when  Astyages  was  dethroned  by  Cyrus, 
and  that  the  Persian  rule  in  Babylon  followed  immediately 
upon  that  of  the  last  Chaldean  king,  Nabonahid.  This  testi- 
mony cannot  be  overcome  by  the  abrupt  notice  in  a  fragment  of 
Abydenus ;  especially  when  we  consider  the  character  of  this 
writer,  and  the  fact  that  the  fragment  is  wanting  in  Eusebius. 
The  hypothesis  which  identifies  the  Darius  of  Daniel  with  the 
Cyaxares  mentioned  in  Xenophon,^  and  which  is  as  old  as  Jose- 
phus,®  is  justly  regarded  as  unsatisfactory  by  most  modern  crit- 
ics. The  name  Ahasuerus= Xerxes  is  not  the  equivalent  of 
Astyages ;  the  Darius  of  Daniel  is  not  represented  as  reigning 
by  favor  of  another ;  and,  as  says  Kautzsch,^  we  are  not  justi- 
fied in  preferring  the  novel  of  Xenophon  to  the  history  of 
Herodotus,  Berosus,  and  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy.  But  especially 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  full  historical  character  of  Daniel 
is  the  fact,  that  the  names  for  the  musical  instruments  of  iii.  5  f. 
15  are  so  purely  Greek  terms.  These  names  cannot  be  referred 
to  a  common  source  for  Greeks  and  Babylonians;  nor,  in  the 
opinion  of  competent  authorities,  could  they  have  been  known 
to  the  latter  in  the  time  to  which  this  history  claims  to  belong. 
The  use  of  such  terms  as  applying  to  the  court  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  without  any  explanation,  seems  impossible  to  recon- 
cile with  the  historical  character  of  this  passage.^ 

We  must  conclude,  from  the  foregoing  and  other  similar  con- 
siderations, that  the  historical  character  of  Dan.  i.-vi.  does  not 
admit  of  by  any  means  complete  vindication.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  much  in  this  book  which  even  so  competent 
Orientalists  as  Oppert®  and  Lenormant®  consider  as  showing  a 
marked  knowledge  of  ancient  Babylonian  customs ;  and  many 
indirect  proofs  of  historical  accuracy  are  brought  forward  by 

^  Historical  Illustrationg,  p.  174.  The  inadeqaacy  of  this  explanation  even 
Keil  admits,  Einl.  in  das  A.  T.,  p.  423. 

2  Geschichte  des  Alterthums,  4te  anfl.,  IV.  p.  286  f. 

*  Bawlinson,  Ancient  Monarchies,  II.  p.  418  f. 

*  Cyrop.,  I.  5,  2.  »  See  Ant.,  X.  11, 4. 
«  Article  Darius,  in  Herzog  and  Plitt. 

7  The  attempt  of  Hengstenberg  to  show  that  these  words  had  a  Semitic  origin, 
has  turned  out  ill;  and  the  attempt  of  Keil  and  Kliefoth  to  show  that  they  entered 
the  Hebrew  through  the  Babylonians,  no  better. 

6  Expedition  scientiflque  en  M^opotamie,  1863, 1. 

0  La  divination  et  la  sdenoe  des  prteages  chez  les  Chald^ns,  1875. 
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writers  like  Eeil  ^  and  Rawlinson.^  It  is  possible,  then,  to  hold 
on  historical  grounds,  with  Delitzsch,  that  the  early  chapters  of 
the  Book  of  Daniel  grew  out  of  trustworthy  traditions  of  Dan- 
iel himself.  That  there  were  such  traditions  of  Daniel  as  a  wise 
councillor,  the  references  of  Ezekiel  (xiv.  14,  20,  xxviii.  8) 
seem  to  prove.  His  person  was  a  "darling  subject"  of  the 
later  Hagada,  as  is  shown  by  the  traditions  —  such  as  those 
of  the  rescue  of  Susanna,  the  unmasking  of  Bel  and  his  priests, 
the  slaying  of  the  dragon,  and  the  feeding  of  Daniel  in  the  den 
of  lions  by  the  prophet  Habakkuk  —  which  gathered  around  it. 
Although,  then,  the  present  form  of  these  chapters  came  from  a 
writer  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  although  the 
historical  elements  cannot  always  with  confidence  be  separatedJ 
from  the  accretions  of  tradition,  legend,  and  designed  symbolism,. 
we  nevertheless  seem  warranted  in  recognizing  the  historical 
character  of  the  book  in  that  limited  sense  which  belongs  to 
others  of  the  class  we  have  been  examining. 

As  to  the  somewhat  similar,  but  much  less  important,  case  of 
Esther,  a  few  words  must  suffice.  All  historical  character  has 
been  denied  to  this  book  on  the  ground  that  it  contains  various 
plain  offences  against  Persian  customs,^  and,  indeed,  "swarms 
with  improbabilities  and  impossibilities."^  But  an  examination 
of  these  "  impossibilities  "  proves  that  they  are  largely  of  that 
subjective  order  about  which  experts  in  history  differ  amongst 
themselves.  Thus  Schrader  urges  against  the  Book  of  Esther, 
that  its  author  knows  nothing  of  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  tO' 
Greece,  which  would  have  to  be  placed  between  the  third  year- 
of  his  reign  (i.  8)  and  the  seventh  (ii.  16);  while  Orelli^  is 
disposed  to  claim  that  the  feasting  spoken  of  in  Esther  is  the 
very  one  which  Herodotus  speaks  of  ®  as  preceding  this  expedii- 
tion,  and  that  by  the  king's  absence  the  otherwise  inexplicably 
long  interval  between  Vashti  and  Esther  is  explained.  The 
principal  witness  for  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  main  event, 
as  narrated  in  the  book,  is  the  feast  of  Purim  itself,  which  is 
first  alluded  to  (2  Mace.  xv.  86)  as  ^  Map&)x°^"<h  VM-^  The  Per- 
sian origin  of  this  feast  seems  certain ;  and  the  occasion  of  the 
origin  is  certainly  better  supported  by  the  narrative  of  Esther 
than  by  the  conjecture,  for  instance,  of  Hitzig,  who  would  derive 
it  from  the  Persian  new  year.    Moreover,  every  thing  which  we; 

1  Einl.  in  das  A.  T.,  p.  425  f.  s  Historical  lUustrations,  p.  166  f. 

s  So  Schrader,  De  Wette's  Einl.  in  das  A.  T.,  p.  307. 

4  Noldeke,  Alttest.  Lit.,  p.  83  f. 

*  Article  Ester,  in  Herzog  and  Plltt.  «  VIL  8. 
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have  already  learned  concerning  the  nature  of  the  most  doubtful 
of  the  historical  contents  of  the  Old  Testament  impels  us  to 
reject  all  explanations  that  largely  introduce  myth-making  or 
conscious  fraud.  According  to  the  probable  view  of  Orelli,  the 
statements  of  the  book  itself  (ix.  20-28  and  29-32)  show  that 
the  author  looked  upon  Esther  and  Mordecai  as  characters  be- 
longing to  the  remote  past,  and  drew  his  information  concern- 
ing them  from  written  or  oral  traditionary  sources  (compare  x. 
2).  We  shall  probably  never  determine  just  how  much  admix- 
ture of  historical  eiTor  had  entered  these  sources ;  nor  is  the 
ethical  nature  and  canonical  position  of  Esther  such  as  to  make 
•the  inquiry  important. 

We  cannot  fitly  close  the  illustration  of  this  branch  of  our 
inquiry  without  defining  our  position  toward  that  view  of  the 
historical  contents  of  the  Old  Testament,  which,  proposed  by 
Von  Bohlen  and  Vatfce  more  than  forty  years  since,  and  gaining 
at  first  but  little  assent,  has  in  recent  tin^s  ^^  taken  captive  the 
minds  of  many,  and  wrought  important  changes  in  the  whole 
conception  of  Israelitish  history."^  The  full  discussion  of  this 
view  belongs  to  the  work  of  Biblical  Introduction.  We  might, 
then,  properly  relegate  it  to  those  whose  critical  researches  are 
even  more  fundamental  than  those  here  undertaken.  We  frankly 
confess  our  strong  inclination,  on  grounds  of  religious  convic- 
tion, to  'be  content  with  a  summary  judgment  unfavorable  to 
this  view.  But  the  thorough  treatment  of  our  general  subject 
brings  us  iinto  contact  with  the  theories  of  Kuenen  at  several 
different  points.  The  following  remarks  are  especially  directed 
toward  the  treatment  he  gives  to  the  historical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament^^  —  ^  treatment  in  which  he  largely  follows  the 
earlier  work  of  Graf.^  In  depicting  and  estimating  the  trust- 
worthiness of  Old-Testament  history,  the  plan  of  Kuenen  leads 
him  to  reverse  the  usual,  and  what  we  certainly  might  call  the 
natural,  method  of  procedure.  Instead  of  patiently  and  care- 
fully constructing  the  earliest  religious  history  of  Israel  from 
the  material  given  to  us  in  the  historical  books,  and  then  fitting 
into  its  place  a  true  picture  of  Prophetism  in  the  eighth  century 
B.C.,  he  is  persuaded  that  the  order  of  inquiry  should  be  exactly 
the  opposite.    In  the  belief  that  *'  the  accounts  of  the  historians 

1  Words  taken  from  the  work,  De  Aaronitici  Sacerdotii  atque  Thorae  Elohisticae 
Orif^ine:  Samuel  Ivefl  (3iJrti»8,  jun.,  Leipzig,  1878,  p.  3. 

2  Religion  of  Jsrael  to  the  Pall  of  the  Jewish  State,  3  vols.,  London  1874 ; 
The  Prophets  and  Prophecy  in  Israel,  London  1877. 

8  Die  geschichtlichen  BUcher  des  Alten  Testaments,  Leipzig,  1866. 
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be  considers  an  utterly  irreconcilable  discrepance  between  this 
representation  and  his  own  conception  of  the  later  prophecy.^ 
But  we  have  already  seen  reason  to  believe  that  the  difference 
in  the  Old-Testament  representations  of  prophecy  is  simply  a 
difference  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  stages  in  the  same 
supernatural  process  of  divine  self-revelation.^  Having  consid- 
ered all  the  predictions  of  the  later  prophets  either  to  have  been 
unfulfilled,  or  else  to  have  been  mere  fortunate  guesses  upon 
approaching  events,  Kuenen  can,  of  course,  complete  his  purely 
naturalistic  view  of  Hebrew  prophecy,  only  by  denying  historical 
accuracy  to  the  accounts  of  the  earlier  prophets.  The  accounts 
of  their  predictions  were,  as  he  holds,  in  every  case  made  matter 
of  record  after  the  fulfilment  of  the  predictions  themselves.^ 

Not  less  unsatisfactory  is  the  entire  conception  and  critical 
treattnent  which  this  author  accords  to  Mosaism.  He  indeed 
admits  the  historic  personality  of  Moses,^  ascribes  to  him  on  the 
ground  of  ancient  tradition  some  ^^  9uch  a  law  as  is  contained  in 
the  ten  words,"  ^  praises  him  with  much  reserve  for  having  "  es- 
tablished the  service  of  Jahveh  among  his  people  upon  a  moral 
footing,"  ^  and  even  assumes,  in  deference  to  tradition,  that  the 
Levites  enjoyed  a  certain  preference  in  respect  to  religious  ser- 
vice in  the  time  of  Moses.^  Yet  beyond  these  and  a  very  few 
similar  points  he  refuses  to  ascribe  historical  trustworthiness  to 
the  Old-Testament  accounts  of  the  life  and  work  of  Moses.  In 
our  opinion,  this  method  of  procedure  results  in  standing  the 
pyramid  upon  its  apex.  We  find  it  utterly  impossible  to  account 
for  either  the  religion,  the  history,  or  the  literature  of  Israel, 
without  ascribing  much  more  than  this  to  Moses.  We  shall 
subsequently  show  that  the  Pentateuch,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  laws  and  ritual  of  so-called  Mosaism,  are  an  historic 
growth  which  extended  much  beyond  the  time  of  Moses ;  we 
cannot  doubt  that  the  additions  and  redactions  of  a  much  later 
date  have  become,  to  an  extent  quite  difficult  to  determine, 
incorporated  with  the  original  records.  But  Mosaism  is  quite 
too  concrete  and  personal  an  affair,  it  too  much  uuderlies  and 
influences  every  thing  in  the  history  of  Israel  from  the  tradi- 
tions and  records  which  originated  in  the  era  of  the  great  law- 
giver, to  be  thus  resolved  into  thin  air.  The  need  of  Mosaism 
would  be  only  aU  the  more  apparent,  if  with  Kuenen  we  should 


1  Prophets,  p.  408.  «  Part  I.,  chap.  iv. 

4  Religion  of  Israel,  I.  p.  272  f.   ^  Ibid.,  p.  285. 
7  Ibid.»  p.  299. 


•  Prophets,  p.  88& 
«  Ibid.,  p.  7SSL 
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reject  all  the  narratives  of  divine  self-revelations  and  covenants 
in  the  time  of  the  patriarchs  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and 
then  make  the  utterly  unwarrantable  assumption  that  the  Israel- 
ites in  Goshen  were  adherents  of  a  low  form  of  fetich-worship.^ 
Nor  has  this  perverse  view  of  Mosaism  completed  the  task  upon 
which  it  has  bestowed  unlimited  critical  labor;  viz.,  proving 
in  mass  the  late  and  even  post-exilian  origin  of  the  so-called 
Mosaic  ritual  and  of  the  Levitical  priesthood.^  'And  the  more 
we  know  of  the  antiquities  both  of  Egypt  and  of  Israel,  the 
more  difficult  is  this  self-appointed  task  likely  to  become. 

Moreover,  the  alternative  which  Kuenen  so  often,  either  avow- 
edly or  implicitly,  presents  between  "  pure  history  "  or  no  history 
at  all,  between  "acknowledging  absolutely  as  history"  or  re- 
jecting as  historical,  is  an  uncritical  alternative.  To  adopt  it 
throughout  is  to  abandon  criticism,  and  to  despair  of  a  substan- 
tially accurate  knowledge  of  the  past.  It  is  the  pressing  of  this 
alternative  which  makes  it  possible  for  the  destructive  criticism 
to  change  the  face  of  history.  This  criticism  thus  points  out 
discrepancies  or  difficulties  in  the  records  it  examines,  calls  at- 
tention to  the  subjective  tendencies  of  the  writer  of  each  narra- 
tive as  they  lie  before  us  in  the  narrative  itself,  and  then  clears 
the  ground  of  all  objective  authority  as  to  facts  in  order  to  cover 
it  again  with  conjecture  as  to  what  the  facts  should  have  been. 
We  find  it,  however,  quite  possible  to  admit  the  existence  of 
all  the  discrepancies,  difficulties,  and  signs  of  subjective  im- 
pression, which  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  cer- 
tainly contain,  and  yet  make  no  substantial  change  in  our 
conception  of  the  history  of  Israel.  We  acknowledge  the 
fiact  that  these  books  contain  "  mutually  conflicting  narratives 
alongside  of  each  other,"  because  the  authors,  finding  more 
than  one  tradition  or  document,  have  followed  "the  Semitic 
method  of  writing  history,"  and  given  uncritically  what  they 
have  found.^  But  this  fact  seems  to  us  to  increase  rather  than 
diminish  our  own  opportunities  for  constructing  a  true  history. 
If  it  be  true  that  the  Chronicler  has  impressed  himself  upon 
the  utterances  of  the  earlier  characters  which  he  narrates,  we 
are  rather  to  say  with  Bertheau,  that  "he  reproduces,  in  his 
own  fashion  and  in  his  own  words,  the  speech  of  the  ancient 

1  See  Reunion  of  Israel,  I.  p.  218  f.  and  2B8  f. 

3  See  Graf,  Die  geschichtlichen  Bdcher  des  A.  T.,  pp.  1-113;  Kuenen,  Beligion 
of  Israel,  II.  chaps,  vii.  and.viii. 
s  See  Kuenen,  Prophets,  p.  383  L 
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ban  claim  with  KueDen,^  that  be  has  manu&ctured 
the  historical  setting  iu  which  it  occurs.  The  fact 
ter  of  Kings  has  given  the  predictions  of  Ahijah, 
,  and  Elislta,  in  language  partly  his  own,  and  not 
they  were  uttered,  does  not  rendei-  First  and  See- 
nliistorical.  The  general  credibility  of  these  books 
ijed  by  the  fact  that  evidences  of  un  chronological 
',  may  he  found  in  them  (2  Kings  vi.  23  and  24). 
the  minute  criticisms  bestowed  upon  the  writer  of 
and  all  the  combined  evidences  of  his  relatively 
lice  and  small  accuracy  in  details,  invalidate  the 
)ric  trustwortbineas  of  his  work.  In  all  such  cases, 
i  true  criticism  of  eacred  history  delights  to  dwell 
rgest  possible  residuum  of  fact.     To  enlai^e  this 

evokes  the  utmost  care  and  loving  pains-taking-, 
build,  if  it  must  be  only  with  fragments  and  scat- 
f  information.  Moreover,  since  "probability"  is  bo 
^ide  with  Kuenen  in  denial,  we  are  the  readier  to 
;uide  in  afGrmation,  although,  of  course,  only  with 
of  confidence  as  properly  belongs  to  each  particu- 
i  probability.  Nor  can  we  be  blamed  if  we  prefer 
ur  conception  of  probability  more  by  the  objective 
1  venerable  tradition  than  by  the  quite  purely  sub- 
lards  of  some  of  our  modern  critics, 
ly,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  our  decision  upon  all 
ms  of  history  must  be  largely  Influenced  by  the 
ived  at  as  to  the  date  and  manner  of  the  compo- 
!  Old-Testament  books.  "  No  one  will  deny,"  says 
that  our  conception  of  Israel's  religious  history 
lends  upon  our  verdict  on  the  Old  Testament;" 
'■'■  A  real  history  of  religious  ideas  in  Israel  has  been 
issible,  for  the  first  time,  by  the  modern  cbronolo- 
ement  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament."     Only 

points,  however,  can  it  be  said  that  the  arrange- 

is  needed  to  satisfy  the  very  strenuous  demands 
las  been  consented  to  by  critics  of  different  couvic- 
be  religious  questions  involved.  The  general  pria- 
this  critic  insists  upon  applying  almost  everywhere 

residuum  of  fact  in  the  historical  books  is  very 
ise  they  have  themselves  been  in  fact  so  largely 
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constructed  by  the  "  9ubjectivity "  of  their  authors.  This  prin- 
ciple does  double  duty:  it  proves  the  earliest  histories  to  be 
largely  of  late  origin,  and  then  proves  them  to  be  unhistorical 
in  character.  Thus  is  Kuenen  ready,  on  confessedly  very 
slight  evidence,  to  extend  the  method  of  his  conjectural  Deu- 
teronomist,  not  only  over  the  entire  Pentateuch,  but  also  over 
the  books  of  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings.^  These  histories 
have,  in  his  opinion,  been  largely  constructed  subjectively  by 
later  prophetic  redactors  in  the  same  maiAier  in  which  the 
priestly  redactors,  such  as  the  author  of  Chronicles  and  others, 
have  much  more  vitiated  the  earlier  biblical  books.^  Thus  it 
may  be  said  of  all  alike,  "  The  priestly  and  the  prophetical 
historians  agree  in  this,  that  history  is  for  them  a  means,  not 
an  end."  In  the  field  of  critical  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
the  historical  books,  must  the  attacks  of  criticism  against  their 
validity  be  faithfully  met.  But  it  is  quite  too  much,  mean- 
time, to  require,  on  the  basis  of  so  much  conjecture,  an  utter 
reversal  of  opinion  respecting  these  sources  of  Jewish  history. 
It  is  still  a  long  road  from  such  conjecture  to  the  unqualified 
conclusion  of  Kuenen,  "  We  cannot  follow  the  guidance  offered 
to  us  by  the  historical  books."  * 

By  far  the  most  important  inquiry  touching  the  historical 
verity  of  those  contents  of  the  Bible  which  lay  claim  to  this 
verity,  concerns  the  narratives  of  what  was  said  and  done  by 
Jesus  Christ.  And  upon  these  narratives  all  the  energies  of 
criticism  are  ready  to  expend  themselves,  whether  in  attack  or 
in  defence.  So  far  as  is  necessary  to  illustrate  our  view  of  the 
nature  of  the  biblical  history,  and  of  the  proof  which  the  his- 
torical contents  of  the  Bible  furnish  for  the  doctrine  of  Sacred 
Scripture,  the  following  points  must  be  kept  prominently  in 
mind:  — 

The  vital  question  of  the  Gospel  history  always  remains  sim- 
ply this :  whether  it  is  possible  from  the  Four  Evangelists  to 
construct  a  tolerably  complete  and  scientifically  defensible 
narrative  of  the  life,  work,  doctrine,  death,  and  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ.  To  construct  such  a  narrative  is  the  true  end 
of  Gospel  harmony.  To  place  in  juxtaposition,  and  to  subject 
to  comparative  exegesis,  the  passages  supposed  to  be  parallel, 
with  a  view  to  showing  their  harmony  or  lack  of  harmony  in 

1  See  Prophets,  p.  435  f . 

<  Ibid.,  p.  428  f.;  and  BeUgion  of  Israel,  II.,  157-173, 192-201. 

s  Beligion  of  Israel,  I.,  p.  16. 
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details,  is  a  subordinate  and  relatively  unimportant  work ;  ^  it 
is  work  important  chiefly  as  a  means  to  the  end ;  that  end  is 
to  possess  a  complete  and  historically  true  knowledge  of  Christ. 
The  so-called  destructive  criticism,  whether  iQythical  or  of  the 
*'  tendency "  order,  has  at  least  accomplished  this  good :  it  has 
compelled  orthodoxy  to  the  confession  that  it  cannot  be  scien- 
tific without  rendering  such  an  account  of  its  historical  sources 
as  shall  stand  the  tests  of  modern  criticism.  To  make  any 
genuine  attempt  at  harmony  is,  the^,  to  endeavor  to  find  the 
one  true  Gospel  which  preceded  our  Gospels,  and  which,  as 
preserved  in  memory,  oral  tradition,  and  written  records,  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  the  writings  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke, 
and  John.^ 

It  is,  without  doubt,  the  narratives  of  the  miracles  in  the 
Gospels  which  have  given,  and  still  give,  the  chief  grounds  for 
denying  the  general  historical  character  and  substantial  histor- 
ical accuracy  of  the  Gospels.  Before  real  historical  criticism 
had  arisen,  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  English 
Deism  ^  refused  to  accept  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament 
as  historically  credible.  By  vindicating  the  general  fact  that 
Jesus  wrought  miracles,  as  proofs  of  his  claim  to  Messiahship, 
and  as  expressions  of  his  divine  Messianic  power  and  grace, 
the  basis  for  accepting  the  general  historical  credibility  of  the 
Synoptic  Gospels — both  in  their  concurrent  and  in  their  un- 
contradicted individual  testimony  —  is  at  once  firmly  laid.  We 
cannot,  however,  go  so  far  as  does  Ebrard,*  and  claim  that, 
if  the  one  point  of  the  possibility  of  the  supernatural  is  pre- 
supposed, then  all  the  Gospel  history  is  at  once  seen  to  be  full 
of  unity  and  harmony.  Zockler  traces^  the  modern  critical 
and  scientific  method,  as  it  issues  from  one  point,  and,  divid- 
ing upon  the  question  of  the  supernatural,  forms  itself  into  the 
negative  and  destructive  or  the  positive  and  apologetic  school, 
to  the  lectures  of  Schleiermacher  on  the  Life  of  Jesus  (delivered 

1  Compare  article  Evangelien-harmonie,  Herzog  and  Plitt. 

3  It  is  in  place  here  only  to  refer  to  the  fact,  that  the  course  of  Gospel  harmony 
from  the  Reformation  down  to  the  close  of  the  last  century,  by  its  neglect  o^  that 
broader  view  which  was  taken  by  Augustine  and  Calvin,  and  by  its  painful  e£Port8 
to  apply  to  the  facts  the  post-Reformation  dogma  of  inspiration,  was  largely  the 
cause  of  the  worst  forms  of  destrnctive  criticism. 

3  Especially  Woolston,  A  Discourse  of  theMiraclesof  our  Saviour;  and  Chubb, 
The  True  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

4  Wissenschaftliche  Blritik  der  evangelischen  Geschichte,  Frankfurt,  1868,  p. 
781. 

^  Article  Jesus  Christus,  Herzog  and  PUtt. 
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to  later  controversies ;  the  fact  that  no  declarations  are  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Jesus  upon  many  questions  which  were  of  great 
interest  to  the  Church  even  in  the  days  of  the  apostles  (such 
as  lieathen  deities,  idolatry,  the  mission  of  Christ  to  the  imder- 
woild)  ;  the  fact  that  none  of  the  many  designations  for  God 
which  are  favorite  with  Justin,  Athenagoras,  and  Tatian,  appear 
in  the  Gospels,  —  these  and  other  similar  facts  of  the  canonical 
writings,  when  contrasted  with  the  phenomena  of  the  apocry- 
phal, evince  the  historical  character  of  the  former.  The  further 
fact,  that  the  later  spurious  Gospels  do  not  add  new  groups  of 
miracles  to  those  which  are  early  and  genuine  shows  how  early 
the  tradition  of  Christ's  wonders  had  become  fixed.^  Of  a 
certain  subordinate  value  are  a  few  ancient  traditions  not  found 
in  tlie  Gospels :  such  are  the  narratives  concerning  the  choice 
of  the  apostles,  and  concerning  the  resurrection  and  the  ascen- 
sion, in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  (chaps,  v.  and  xv.),  the  utter- 
ances ascribed  to  Papias  and  preserved  in  Eusebius,  the  tradi- 
tion in  Justin  Martyr  about  the  birth  of  Jesus  in  a  cave,^  and 
especially  the  trustworthy  account  of  the  woman  taken  in 
adultery  (John  vii.  58  f.).^ 

And  yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  in  considering  the  his- 
torical character  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  how  varied  and 
thrifty  a  previous  Christian  literature  is  implied  in  their  very 
construction.  The  hints  which  are  given  to  us  on  the  authority 
of  Luke  (i.  1  f.)  are  confirmed  and  amplified  by  internal  criti- 
cism. This  criticism  shows  that  the  construction  of  these 
Gos[)els  implies  a  considerable  and  complex  process  of  previous 
writing,  as  a  basis  for  the  results  which  follow  the  culminating 
of  this  process.  Short  written  notices  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus, 
witli  or  without  a  narrative  of  accompanying  circumstances ; 
other  longer  writings  which  attempted  to  arrange  these  notices 
according  to  some  ideal  plan  of  the  author;  shorter  and  longer 
accounts  of  the  deeds  of  Jesus,  and  especially  of  those  miracles 
which  had  been  grouped  together  in  fact  or  in  the  preaching 
of  the  apostles ;  a  selective  and  critical  judgment  exercised  by 
those  informed,  either  as  being  themselves  direct  witnesses  or 
as  liaving  learned  the  truth  through  such  witnesses,  —  must  all 
liave  preceded  the  accomplishment  of  the  earliest  of  our  Gos- 

^  Compare,  upon  these  and  similar  points,  Huidekoper,  Indirect  Testimony  to 
the  Gospels. 

2  Dial.  c.  Tryph.,78. 

3  For  a  criticism  of  these  sources,  see  Keim,  Ibid.,  I.  Introduction. 
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think,  —  that  we  have  preserved  to  us  the  saying  of  Christ 
recorded  Acts  xx.  85.  Indeed,  all  his  loftiest  doctrines  and 
speculations  concerning  the  nature  and  office  of  the  Redeemer 
are  saturated  with  the  same  facts  which  are  given  to  us  in 
historic  form  by  the  Gospels. 

And  what  is  true  of  the  writings  of  Paul  is,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  true  of  all  the  other  writings  of  the  New  Testament: 
they  presuppose  a  firm  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  facts  of 
the  Gospels.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (compare  ii.  17, 
iv.  15,  V.  7  f.),  in  the  Epistle  of  Peter  (ii.  21),  and  in  the  Reve- 
lation of  John  (v.  5  f.,  xvii.  14,  xxii.  16,  and  frequently),  the 
history  underlies  the  exhortation  and  doctrine.  The  fulness 
with  which  the  Book  of  Acts  (especially  in  chaps,  i.-iii.  and 
x.-xiii.  and  in  the  speeches  of  iv.  8-12,  28-81,  v.  29  f.,  vii.) 
rehearses  the  main  facts  of  the  life  of  Jesus  needs  simply  to  be 
mentioned.  For  these  writings,  as  for  the  Gospels  themselves, 
only  the  credibility  of  the  history  itself  can  satisfactorily  ac- 
count. As  to  the  main  facts  of  this  history,  there  is  everywhere 
a  complete  agreement  of  the  witnesses. 

Nor  can  we  fail  to  insist  upon  the  truth,  that  the  impossibil- 
ity of  accounting  for  the  Gospels  at  all,  otherwise  than  by  the 
theory  of  their  substantial  historical  credibility,  adds  weight  to 
the  positive  argument  in  their  behalf.  "  The  four  Evangels," 
says  Ebrard,^  "  were  scarcely  brought  down  from  heaven  ready- 
made,  like  the  Koran,  by  the  Angel  Gabriel  in  a  single  night.'* 
In  order  to  understand  how  these  Gospels  actually  did  origi- 
nate, a  lively  view  of  the  concrete  fact  and  distinctively  real 
nature  of  the  early  Christian  life  is  absolutely  indispensable. 
The  stories  of  what  Jesus  had  done  and  said  must  have  been 
often  repeated  in  the  gatherings  of  his  first  followers.  A  pro- 
cess of  selection  went  on  unconsciously,  and  resulted  in  the 
permanent  fixing  of  certain  narratives,  and  groups  of  narra- 
tives. It  was  not  critical  insight,  or  historical  curiosity,  or 
dogmatic  interest,  which  primarily  controlled  this  process  of 
selection :  it  was  the  simple  desire  to  know  what  Jesus  had  said 
and  done,  with  a  view  to  Christian  edification,  according  to  the 
simple  but  pressing  needs  of  the  early  Christian  life.  This 
Christian  life  was  in  every  respect  unfavorable  to  a  legendary 
or  mythical  origin  of  the  histories  which  it  employed  in  its  own 
edification.  The  possibility  being  once  admitted  that  such  an 
one  as  Jesus  Christ  lived,  and  wrought  miracles,  there  is  no 

1  Kritik,  etc.,  p.  786  f. 
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other  theory  to  account  for  the  narratives  of  these  miracles 
comparable  to  that  which  accepts  the  alleged  facts.^  The  over- 
worked and  worn  theories  which  have  tried  to  carry  the  burden 
of  the  facts,  without  admitting  the  a  priori  possibility  of  their 
occurrence,  may  fitly  roll  their  burden  off  upon  the  firm  ground 
of  historic  truth. 

Yet  not  all  parts  even  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  can  equally 
claim,  on  grounds  of  historical  credibility,  to  be  accepted  as 
authentic.  Especially  indubitable  is  the  claim  made  by  those 
essential  elements  and  features  of  Chi-ist's  life  in  which  all 
these  Gospels  agree.  For  such  elements  embody  the  earliest 
apostolic  preaching  to  the  first  congregations  of  believers. 
Among  such  are  the  following :  the  preparation  for  the  work 
(Matt.  iii.  1-iv.  11 ;  Mark  i.  1-13 ,  Luke  iii.  1-iv.  13) ;  the  nar- 
rative of  the  return  from  Judaea  to  Galilee,  and  of  the  subse- 
quent miracles  and  teaching  (Matt.  iv.  12-xviii.  85 ;  Mark  i. 
14-ix.  60 ;  Luke  iv.  14-ix.  60) ;  the  narrative  of  the  journey  to 
Jerusalem  to  the  passover  (though  with  a  large  variation  on 
the  part  of  Luke) ;  and  finally  the  narrative  of  the  death  and 
resurrection.  No  chronological  arrangement  of  this  material 
can,  however,  make  the  same  claim  to  historic  verity  which  be- 
longs to  the  material  itself.  Yet  even  with  regard  to  the  chron- 
ological arrangement,  common  consent  establishes  the  principal 
points.  Thus  all  agree  to  give,  in  substantially  the  same  chron- 
ological order,  the  preaching  of  John  Baptist,  the  baptism  and 
temptation  of  Christ,  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  in  Galilee, 
and  the  series  of  discourses  and  events  recorded.  Matt.  xvi.  13- 
xviii.  9;  Mark  viii.  27-ix.  60;  Luke  ix.  18-60.  Couplets  of 
narratives  also  appear  in  all  the  Gospels  as  though  bound  to- 
gether by  firm  historical  connection  in  time.  Such  are  the 
stilling  of  the  sea,  and  the  healing  of  the  Gadarene  demoniacs 
(Matt.  viii.  18-34,  and  parallel  passages) ;  the  healing  of  the 
woman  with  a  bloody  issue,  and  the  raising  of  the  daughter  of 
Jairus  (Matt.  ix.  18-26).  A  marked  agreement  as  to  the 
events  immediately  preceding  the  death  of  Jesus  (compare 
Matt.  xxi.-xxv. ;  Mark  xi.-xiii. ;  Luke  xix.  29-xxi.  38)  shows 
bow  clear  and  firm  in  all  respects  is  the  history  of  this  impor- 
tant epoch ;  scarcely  less  impressive  is  the  essential  agreement 
as  to  the  passion  of  our  Lord.  The  agreement  and  discrepan- 
cies in  details  of  the  narratives  of  the  resurrection  are  such  as 
are  psychologically  explicable  only  on  the  basis  of  the  belief 

^  Ck>mpare  Tboluck,  Glaabwiirdlgkeit»  pp.  86-118. 
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that  Jesus  really  rose  from  the  dead,  and  do  not  leave  without 
suflScient  historic  support  this  culminating  Christian  doctrine. 
Nor,  in  the  lack  of  our  information  as  to  precisely  how  the  dif- 
ferent authors  obtained  and  used  their  material,  can  we  fairly 
throw  doubt  (for  this  cause  alone)  upon  those  narratives  which 
are  given  by  only  one  or  two  of  the  Synoptists.  Material  pecu- 
liar to  one  author  is  found  least  of  all  in  Mark,  who  has  of  such 
material  only  the  two  miracles  of  healing  (vii.  82-87  and  viii. 
22-26),  and  the  sketch  of  a  parable  given  iv.  26-29.  In  this 
connection,  the  long  account  which  Luke  gives  of  the  last  jour- 
ney to  Jerusalem  (ix.  51-xviii.  14)  must  be  noticed  as  espe- 
cially remarkable. 

All  the  complex  phenomena  of  variation  and  coincidence  do 
not  prevent  us  from  maintaining  fearlessly  the  position,  that 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  furnish  a  substantially  accurate,  and, 
for  the  purpose  of  founding  the  Christian  truth  in  history,  a 
sufficiently  complete,  narrative  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  upon 
the  earth.  We  cannot  maintain  this  position,  however,  without 
conceding  the  three  following  points :  (1)  The  nature  of  the 
history  is  such,  that  narratives  of  miracles  may  be  treated  as 
having  only  such  claim  to  credibility  as  belongs  to  the  narra- 
tives in  general.  (2)  The  accurate  chronological  arrangement 
of  the  separate  events  in  the  life  of  our  Lord  is  impossible, 
and  was  not  known  by  the  writers  of  the  Gospels  themselves. 
(8)  The  different  narratives  are  written  from  different  points 
of  view,  and  with  different  authorial  peculiarities  of  subject- 
matter  and  style ;  and  they  cannot  be  freed  from  the  charge  of 
discrepancies  in  details.  To  withhold  these  concessions  is  al- 
most as  damaging  to  a  secure  critical  estimate  of  the  history  as 
to  withhold  our  consent  from  the  main  position  of  the  general 
credibility  of  this  history. 

Although  we  cannot  claim  the  same  kind  and  degree  of  evi- 
dence for  the  historical  character  of  the  narratives  of  the  child- 
hood of  Jesus,  we  are  by  no  means  bound  to  deny  them  such  a 
character  altogether.  The  considerations  which  seem  most  to 
oppose  the  trustworthiness  of  the  two  accounts  are,  first,  the 
difficulty  of  reconciling  Matt.  ii.  with  Luke  ii.  89  (which  seems 
to  demand  the  immediate  return  of  the  family  to  Nazareth) ; 
and,  secondly,  the  ease  with  which  such  traditions  of  the  early 
years  of  Jesus  might  have  arisen  as  myths  upon  the  basis  of 
passages  from  the  Old  Testament.  Among  such  Old-Testament 
passages  are  Num.  xxiv.  17 ;  Hos.  xi.  1 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  16 ;  Isa.  xL 
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of  Jesus,  stand  in  plain  contrast  with  the  mystically  deep,  re« 
flective,  and  semi-philosophic  presentation  of  the  person  of 
Christ.  The  contrast  fias  always  attracted  attention.  But 
modern  criticism  has  much  modified  and  enlarged  our  concep- 
tion of  this  contrast ;  it  has  also  exaggerated  it  into  a  seeming 
incompatibility  with  the  Johannean  authorship  of  John.  It 
has  furthermore  increased  the  critical  difficulties  by  exploring 
and  setting  in  array  the  objective  arguments  and  testimonies. 
The  critical  difficulties  are  indeed  many,  and  some  of  them 
seem  for  the  time  insuperable.  And  yet  for  any  critical  theory 
these  difficulties  exist  and  persist :  they  are  much  increased, 
rather  than  at  all  diminished,  by  denying  either  the  historical 
character  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  or  the  genuineness  of  John. 
For  him  who  has  no  invincible  prejudice  against  the  supernatu- 
ral in  history,  or  the  Church  view  of  the  person  of  Christ,  it 
appears  both  more  tenable  on  critical  grounds,  and  incompar- 
ably more  grateful  to  the  Christian  consciousness,  to  accept  the 
favorable  conclusions  of  writers  like  Meyer,  Luthardt,  Bey- 
schlag,  Zockler,  Weiss,  and  Godet. 

As  to  the  possibility  of  constructing  a  history  of  Christ's  life 
upon  the  basis  of  all  four  Gospels^  we  must  remember,  that  the 
difficulties  involved  are  not  so  much  due  to  any  direct  discrep- 
ancies of  fact  between  John  and  the  Synoptists,  as  to  the  more 
significant  discrepancy  in  point  of  view,  and  in  the  employment 
of  sources.  No  other  so  good  account  of  this  most  significant 
discrepancy  can  be  given  as  that  which  considers  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  to  be  complex  growths  from  oral  tradition  and.written 
sources,  but  the  Fourth  Gospel  to  be  the  direct  product  of  re- 
flective insight  from  an  eye-and-ear  witness.  As  to  its  material, 
there  are  only  four  particulars  of  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus 
in  Galilee  given  by  the  Gospel  of  John;  viz.,  the  miracle  at 
Cana  (ii.  1-11),  the  healing  at  Capernaum  (iv.  46-64),  the  feed- 
ing of  the  five  thousand,  and  the  walking  on  the  sea,  with  the 
subsequent  discourses  (vi.  1-77).  Of  these,  the  last  two,  though 
without  the  discourses,  are  given  in  the  Synoptists ;  and  possi- 
bly, though  not  probably,  the  second  also.^  In  this  common 
material  the  amount  of  discrepancy  is  not  surprising.  The  most 
marked  difference  is  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus.  The  fact  that 
one  entire  class  of  miracles  —  viz.,  the  healing  of  demoniacs  — 
conspicuous  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  is  wanting  in  John,  and 

^  That  John  iv.  47-^  is  paiaUel  with  Matt.  vili.  0  f.  and  Luke  vil.  2 1,  was  held 
by  Irenaeua. 
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trustworthiness  can  be  proved,  fonn  a  tolerably  complete  sur- 
vey of  the  progress  of  God's  kingdom  upon  earth,  so  far  as  this 
kingdom  has  its  seat  in  the  religions  of  Judaism  and  Christian- 
ity. The  credibility  of  the  historical  contents  of  the  Bible  is, 
then,  of  the  greatest  concern,  not  only  to  the  general  doctrine 
of  Sacred  Scripture,  but  also  to  all  the  doctrines  of  our  Chris- 
tian faith.  Yet  this  credibility  must  be  tested  by  all  the  severest 
scrutiny  of  historical  criticism ;  and  it  can,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  admit  only  of  such  probable  evidence  as  shall  make 
conclusive  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  narratives  examined. 
Uncertainty,  discrepancy  as  to  details,  admixture  of  error,  be- 
long to  all  records,  —  belong,  it  would  seem,  of  necessity  even 
to  the  records  of  the  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

We  have  in  the  Bible  the  alleged  history  of  a  course  of 
divine  self-revelation  ;  and  therefore  the  facts  of  this  history  are 
largely  to  be  attributed  to  supernatural  origin.  The  material 
of  the  history  is  of  a  peculiar  kind :  it  is  such,  that,  if  it  be 
material  of  truth,  it  imparts  a  sanctity  to  its  own  substantially 
true  record.  But,  while  certain  elements  of  the  history  have 
their  roots  in  the  supernatural,  we  have  no  proof  that  the 
knowledge  of  this  material  —  as  bare  facts  of  history — was 
ever  supernaturally  given  to  those  who  record  it.  The  alleged 
facts  of  history  which  the  biblical  writers  record  became  known 
to  them,  as  facts,  in  the  ordinary  and  natural  way :  they  learned 
them,  that  -is,  from  tradition  and  written  documents  whenever 
a  more  direct  witness  could  not  be  secured.  That  the  above 
statement  is  true  of  all  the  earliest  portions  of  the  general 
history,  our  examination  has  clearly  shown.  And  yet  the  spirit 
of  ethical  and  religious  revelation,  which  wrought  in  Israel  and 
in  Christianity,  largely  controlled  even  the  most  ancient  and 
uncertain  traditions.  It  did  not  add  wholly  new  truth  to  these 
traditions ;  but  it  did  much  to  purify  them  from  error,  both  as 
to  fact  and  as  to  inference. 

The  large  office  of  tradition  in  laying  the  foundations  of  cer- 
tain sections  of  biblical  history  cannot,  therefore,  be  overlooked. 
The  history  of  the  Bible  goes  back  into  those  misty  regions  from 
which  we  see  all  human  history  emerge.  And,  if  we  complain 
that  such  traditions  are  incomplete  and  unsatisfying,  the  answer 
must  be:  They  are  all  we  have,  and  God  has  used  them  to 
begin  the  record  of  his  dealings  with  men.  He  has  used  them, 
however,  in  such  sort,  that,  while  the  religious  truth  is  imparted 
through  them,  the  traditions  are  in  every  case  left  to  stand  for 
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what  they  are  proved  to  be  worth.  Even  the  liistoric  truths 
of  the  Gospel  come  to  us  largely  with  tradition  as  their  source. 
But  the  case  of  the  traditions  of  the  New  Testament  is  far 
•lifferent  from  that  of  the  traditions  of  Genesis,  or  of  Balaam, 
SarosoD,  Esther,  and  Daniel.  The  former  were  largely  shaped 
by  inspired  eye-and-ear  witnesses,  were  developed  in  the  full 
light  of  competent  inspection,  were  speedily  recorded,  and  are 
corroborated  by  their  internal  probability,  by  the  Christian 
consciousness,  and  by  the  existence  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Thus  do  we  have  a  firm  historic  foundation  laid  as  a  centre  of 
faith  in  precisely  the  position  where  the  stronghold  of  doctrine 
and  of  life  must  be  huilt.  On  the  other  hand,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  doctrines  of  the  creation  and  the  fall  of  man, 
of  the  right  relations  between  man  and  woman,  of  an  early 
divine  promise  of  redemption  to  the  race,  pass  away  because 
we  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  origin,  nature,  and  critical  value  of 
those  early  traditions.  But  these  doctrines  have  not  laid  their 
foundations  in  actual  and  demonstrable  history  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  doctrine  of  the  person  and  work  of  Christ. 

With  the  exceptions  already  mentioned,  and  other  similar 
ones  which  do  not  change  the  main  conclusion,  we  may  afiirm 
with  confidence  the  genuine  historical  character  of  the  historical 
contents  of  the  Bible.  And  how  much  this  afBrmation  means, 
only  he  who  is  both  a  Christian  and  a  student  of  ancient  history 
can  appreciate.  He  who  best  knows  how  little  —  absolutely 
nothing  —  outside  of  the  Bible  there  is  to  take  its  place,  as 
furnishing  a  substantially  true  account  of  the  central  religious 
development  of  mankind,  will  most  abundantly  praise  the  di- 
vine goodness  for  what  the  Bible  affords.  Let  us  consider  that 
the  biblical  history  is  indispensable  to  all  the  blessings  which  we 
have  from  revelation  in  the  highest  form  of  Christianity  itself. 
We  may  well  dispense  with  small  cavillings  over  the  entrance 
at  uncertain  traditions  into  some  portions  of  Sacred  Scripture, 
when  we  duly  appreciate  the  fact  that  even  these  traditions 
have  brought  to  us  the  germs  and  first-fruits  of  precious  moral 
and  religious  truth.  And  that  those  who,  with  keen  insight 
into  this  truth,  so  gathered  and  disposed  and  recorded  there 
traditions,  and  all  the  other  portions  of  the  sacred  history,  had 
with  them  the  Spirit  of  the  Eternal  Guide  of  human  destiny, 
it  would  be  not  simply  undevout,  but  unfair  and  churlish,  to 
deny. 

The  second  of  the  two  inquiries,  the  answer  to  which  must 
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determine  our  view  of  the  nature  of  biblical  history,  is  this : 
What  degree  of  accuracy,  or.  kind  of  alleged  infallibility, 
belongs  to  the  genuinely  historic  portions  of  the  Bible  ?  Two 
sources  for  a  reply  are  opened  by  the  two  forms  of  historical 
criticism, —  the  external  and  the  internal.  In  both  forms  proba- 
bility is  frequently  our  safest  and  only  guide  to  a  choice  between 
conflicting  testimonies.  We  may  compare  the  records  of  the 
Bible  with  profane  records,  or  we  may  compare  one  account 
of  the  Bible  with  another.  The  former  method  of  comparison 
is  most  available  with  certain  portions  of  the  Old  Testament, 
where  much  new  light  is  now  shining  from  archaeological  dis- 
coveries, and  where  the  internal  discrepancies  are  relatively 
fewer;  the  latter  in  the  case  of  the  New  Testament,  where 
little  opportunity  exists  for  comparison  with  extra-biblical  his- 
tories, and  where  the  discrepancies  are  both  more  striking  and 
more  important. 

Recent  discoveries  have  given  the  means  of  illustrating  the 
historical  accuracy  of  even  so  ancient  traditions  as  those  of 
the  life  of  Abraham.  Of  Gen.  xiv.,  Ewald  declares  that  it  is 
the  "oldest  extant  record  respecting  the  patriarch,"  in  which 
"  we  see  him  in  the  clear  light  of  history."  ^  The  narrative 
has,  indeed,  such  marks  of  high  antiquity  and  trustworthiness 
that  it  may  be  thought  of  as  derived  from  some  document 
contemporaneously  written,  which  looked  upon  Abraham,  the 
Israelitish  hero,  from  a  Canaanitish  point  of  view.^  It  is  con- 
firmed by  extrarbiblical  sources,  which,  although  they  furnish 
no  account  of  a  corresponding  event,  show  clearly  that  about 
this  time  Elam  may  very  likely  have  been  extending  its  cam- 
paignings  over  the  West ;  and  which  also  give  us  both  part^ 
of  the  name  Chedor-laomer  (Kudur,  name  of  several  Elamite 
kings ;  and  Laomer,  a  divinity)  as  historical  and  not  mythical 
words.  Of  internal  objections  to  its  trustworthiness  there  are 
none  of  account ;  since  it  is  nowhere  implied  that  Abraham  met 
the  main  body  of  the  allied  forces,  and  defeated  them  in  open 
battle,  and  since  his  entire  conduct  on  this  occasion  accords 
with  his  character.  To  regard  the  narrative  as  a  mythical 
attempt  to  glorify  Abraham  as  a  warrior  (Noldeke),  or  as  a 
generous  hero  under  divine  protection,  is  wholly  arbitrary. 
The  attempt  of  Oort  to  reduce  it  to  an  untrustworthy  legend 

1  "  A  fragment  torn  from  a  more  general  history  of  Western  Asia; "  see  His- 
tory of  Israel,  I.  p.  308. 

^  Compare  DiUmann,  Die  Genesis,  in  loco. 
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by  pointing  out  the  symbolic  nature  of  the  names  of  the  hostile 
kings  is  without  warrant.^  The  separate  incidents  and  the  his- 
torical setting  of  the  narrative  of  Gen.  xii.  10-20  (if  we  except 
the  calculated  age  of  Sarah)  appear  true  to  history,  and  betray 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  Egyptian  affairs.  The.  reason  for 
this  journey  of  Abraham  (a  famine)  is  surely  historical  enough.* 
The  name  Pharaoh  is  correctly  used  in  the  Old  Testament  as  the 
generic  title  for  the  monarch  of  Egypt.  It  is  not  derived,  as 
Rosellini  and  Lepsius  supposed,  from  the  sun-god  Rft  (P-Ra,  or 
Pha-Ra),  but  is  read  in  the  hieroglyphics  as  Per-aa,  and  signi- 
fies "  Great-house ; "  coming,  after  the  analogy  of  the  title  "  the 
Sublime  Porte,"  to  mean  in  the  demotic  language,  "  the  king." 
The  zeal  of  the  princes  to  bring  a  beautiful  woman  to  the 
notice  of  their  master  is  "  genuinely  Egyptian ; "  and  of  the 
same  zeal  an  illustration  is  still  preserved  in  that  papyrus  of 
Orbiney  to  which  Ebers  refers.^  The  attributing  of  great  the- 
oretic reverence  for  marriage  to  the  Egyptians,  despite  their 
practical  corruptions,  is  also  true  to  the  fact.  A  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  monuments  has  finally  done  away  with  the  objec- 
tions which  Von  Bohlen  *  made  to  the  historical  trustworthiness 
of  the  narrative  from  the  nature  of  the  gifts  bestowed  upon 
Abraham  (Gen.  xii.  16).  That  horses  do  not  appear  in  this 
description,  is  a  point  in  favor  of  the  narrative;  for  these 
animals,  so  plentiful  in  later  times,  are  not  found  on  the  monu- 
ments preceding  the  Hyksos  period  :  ^  whereas,  as  early  as  the. 
twelfth  dynasty,  sheep  ^  are  found  there,  as  many  as  8,208  being 
assigned  to  one  owner ;  whole  droves  of  asses  are  also  repre- 
sented on  the  monuments.  And  although,  on  account  of  some 
canon  of  art  which  is  as  little  known  as  that  which  excluded 
the  representation  of  hens  and  pigeons,^  no  camels  appear,  the 
bones  of  the  dromedary  have  been  found  at  great  depth  in  the 
NUe-mud. 
The  story  of  Joseph,  which  Mohammed  is  reported  to  have 

^  Tidal  is  not  "king  of  the  heathens/'  as  Oort  says,  hut  king  of  the  land  Go- 
yim.  The  rabbinical  witticism  which  Tuch  and  many  other  scholars  have  adopted 
to  explain  the  names  Bera  and  Birsha  is  not  applicable,  since  the  other  two  names 
are  plainly  historical.  (So  Dillmann;  and  compare  Oort,  Bible  for  Learners,  I. 
p.  118.) 

2  Compare  Gen.  xUi.  1  f.;  and  Josephus,  Ant.,  XV.  9,  2. 

*  Aegypten,  etc.,  p.  262  f.  <  Einl.  zur  Gen.,  p.  163. 
«  Ebers,  Ibid.,  pp.  221  f.  and  265  f. 

*  It  would  seem  that  Von  Bohlen  might  have  recalled  the  allusion  to  sheep  in 
Egypt  made  by  Herodotus,  II.  42. 

^  See  Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egyptians,  III.  p.  95. 
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called  "  the  most  comely  of  all  histories,"  bears  many  marks, 
both  obvious  and  comparatively  obscure,  of  its  minute  historical 
accuracy.  The  position  of  Dothan  ^  in  the  very  track  of  the 
caravans  from  Damascus  to  Egypt ;  the  load  of  spices,  which 
the  ehxborate  private  life  and  embalming  of  the  Egyptians  made 
it  so  indispensable  for  them  to  import,  and  which  consisted  in 
this  case  of  resinous  tragacanth  from  Lebanon,  and  perhaps 
from  Persia  and  Armenia,  of  balsam  from  the  balsamoden- 
dron  of  Gilead,  of  ladanum  from  the  cistus-rose  which  grew  in 
Syria,  Arabia,  and  Cyprus  (see  Gen.  xxxvii.  25) ;  the  traffic  in 
slaves,  whose  figures,  male  and  female,  of  light  and  dark  skins, 
appekr  upon  the  monuments  of  every  period,  —  all  these  points 
of  the  preliminary  history  are  true  to  the  ancient  life.  Of 
Joseph  in  Egypt,  Ebers^  declares  that  the  narrative  contains 
"notliing  which  does  not  accurately  correspond  to  a  court  of 
Pharaoh  in  the  best  times  of  the  kingdom."  The  name  of 
Potiphar,  according  to  the  same  authority  (Peti-pa-ra,  or  "  de- 
voted to  Ra,"  the  sun-god),  was  the  more  likely  to  occur  in  a 
high  court  officer  of  this  time,  because  the  reigning  monarch 
stood  in  special  relations  to  that  divinity.  Tliat  the  "captain 
of  the  body-guard  "  should  be  a  eunuch,  and  married,  offers  no 
insuperable  difficulty ;  because,  even  if  we  do  not  understand 
the  word  onp  as  the  customary  title  for  a  court  officer,^  we 
know  that  the  marriage  of  real  eunuchs  was  by  no  means  rare, 
and  hiive  no  reason  to  doubt  that  such  persons  belonged  to 
the  Egyptian  court  of  this  period.  The  position  of  Joseph  as 
major-domo  in  the  house  of  Potiphar  admits  of  ample  illustra- 
tion :  men  clothed  with  similar  responsibilities  are  to  be  seen 
in  every  genuine  picture  of  Egyptian  life.  Rosellini  and  Wilk- 
inson have  showed  us  that  many  storehouses  belonged  to  the 
domicile  of  an  Egyptian  of  rank  and  wealth.  The  exception 
made  in  the  case  of  Potiphar's  own  food  (Gen.  xxxix.  6,  and 
compare  xliii.  32)  is  true  to  the  ancient  custom.  The  objections 
made  by  Von  Bohlen  and  Tuch  to  the  representation  of  Genesis, 
which  allows  such  free  daily  access  of  Joseph  to  the  house  and 
wife  of  Potiphar,  are  ill  taken.  Mixed  company,  even  at  feasts, 
was  according  to  Egyptian  custom,  and  the  intercourse  of  the 
sexes  was  relatively  free  in  Egypt.*  Not  only  eunuchs,  but 
also  normal  males,  appear  in  company  with  the  females ;  man 

1  Compare  Juditli,  vii.  3;  and  see  Robinson,  Bib.  Researches,  III.  p.  122. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  295;  compare  p.  311.  «  So  Ebera,  Ibid.,  297. 

4  See  fibers,  Ibid.,  p.  306  f. ;  and  compare  the  exaggerated  testimonies  of  Herod- 
otus, II.  35,  and  Diodorus,  I.  27. 
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and  woman  are  represented  reclining,  with  the  ai 
ahout  the  other,  apon  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  A 
longing  to  the  British  Museum,  and  translated  1 
contains  a  story  written  for  a  prince  of  Rameses  tl 
an  author  named  Anana,  which  gives  the  details  c 
tion  almost  exactly  similar  in  form  and  result  to  tl 
Joseph  is  represented  as  exposed  (Gen.  xxxix.  7-28^ 
of  "  cup-bearer  "  has  not  as  yet  been  met  with,  bu 
of  bread  and  wine  there  are  plentiful  signs.  "  1 
monuments "  unite  with  the  biblical  narrative  t 
mistake  of  those  who  were  ready  to  rely  upon  the 
of  Herodotus  ^  to  contradict  this  narrative.  Even 
the  imagination  in  the  dreams  of  Gen.  xl.  and  xl 
the  details  of  ancient  life  in  Egypt.  The  kine  o 
(or  "  lip "  of  the  river,  according  to  the  Egyptii 
speech)  of  the  Nile  ;  the  word  "  stream  "  ("i^O  ^°^ 
the  marsh-grass  with  its  Egyptian  title  ('ni;);  i 
seven,  which  is  sacred  also  in  that  country;  the 
Tueh  made  to  be  from  the  east,  and  so  found 
described,  but  which  regarded  as  from  the  south-e 
has  the  effect  of  withering  vegetation,  —  all  these  a: 
historic  touches  in  this  narrative.  Even  the  &n: 
dream,  which  is  regarded  as  coming  from  the  Go* 
who  knows  all  secrets,  is  as  truly  in  accord  with 
with  Hebrew  ideas.  Indeed,  we  find  it  hard  to  ii 
more  could  be  required  of  this  tradition  to  vindic 
to  historic  accuracy ;  since  it  seems,  as  Ebers  declare 
correspondent,  even  in  details,  with  the  ancient 
Egypt. 

Only  slight  and  indirect  confirmation  of  the  bi 
tives  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  and  of  their  exodus  from  t 
can  be  derived  from  external  sources.  The  relatioi 
ratives  of  Abraham  and  Joseph  to  the  period  of 
dynasties  cannot  bo  determined  with  certainty.  A 
Ebers,^  the  visit  of  Abraham  is  to  be  regarded  as  < 
early  advances  of  Asiatic  peoples  from  the  noi 
Egypt,  the  traces  of  which  are  seen  in  the  pictures 
Ban ;  it  fell  in  the  time  of  the  twelfth  dynasty. 
who  invade  the  country  in  the  next  generation,  are 
recognized  as  the  children  of  Abraham  through  Is 
the  Arabians.    It  was  this  invasion,  according  to  £ 

>  n.  TT;  Or  yif  a^i  t>«  ir  ti  x^n  ■i>*<Ah.    ^  AegflHeD,  p.  2SG  t.    'St 
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brought  about  the  rule  in  Egypt  of  those  mixed  Phoenician  and 
Arabian  tribes  that  had  long  been  settled  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Delta,  and  to  the  east  of  its  boundaries.  The  entrance 
of  the  Israelites  into  Egypt  was  in  the  eighteenth  Egyptian 
dynasty,  and  the  rule  of  the  Hyksos  lies  entirely  between  the 
visits  of  Abraham  and  Joseph ;  for  Ebers  agrees  with  Lepsius 
in  supposing  that  the  court  of  Pharaoh  in  the  time  of  the  latter 
was  purely  Egyptian.  It  is  the  opinion,  however,  of  Brugsch 
and  of  most  other  Egyptologists  and  commentators,  that  the 
very  peculiarities  of  Joseph's  position  in  Egypt,  as  well  as  the 
silence  in  its  records  concerning  his  deeds,  can  be  explained 
only  by  supposing  this  dynasty  to  have  been  of  Hyksos  origin.^ 
Only  by  this  supposition  can  the  raising  of  a  Semitic  shepherd 
to  a  post  of  such  dignity  be  satisfactorily  explained.^  As  to  the 
time,  route,  and  manner  of  the  Exodus,  we  have  as  yet  only 
unending  debate.  Its  time  is,  perhaps,  best  located  under 
Menephtah,  the  successor  of  Rameses  the  Great,  and  about 
1322  B.C.  That  the  remnants  of  an  ancient  Egyptian  tradition 
of  the  biblical  Exodus — a  popular  Egyptian  version  of  the  affair 
—  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  fragment  of  Manetho,  has  been 
held  by  Egyptologists  like  Bunsen,  Lepsius,  and  Ebers;  but 
Koliler  and  Diestel  have  denied  this,  and  J.  G.  Miiller®  has 
urged  strong  grounds  against  its  truth.  Investigation  has  not 
yet  succeeded  in  pointing  out  the  person  of  Moses  upon  the 
monuments.  Of  the  place  of  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  we 
can  scarcely  say  more  than  that  views  like  those  of  Brugsch 
are  in  complete  contradiction  to  the  only  source  of  information 
which  we  possess ;  viz.,  the  Hebrew  tradition  (compare  Exod. 
xiii.  17  f.). 

From  the  Exodus  to  David  we  have  few  external  means  of 
testing  the  accuracy  of  Old-Testament  history:  in  the  reigns 
of  that  monarch  and  his  successor,  a  few  comparisons  with  the 
records  of  contemporaneous  history  may  be  made.  The  occa- 
sion, progress,  and  duration  of  David's  war  with  Hadadezer  and 
his  allies  (see  2  Sam.  viii.  8-8,  x.  6  f. ;  1  Chron.  xviii.  3  f.,  xix.) 
are  obscure  ,  and  Zobah  can  be  identified  with  no  known  locality. 
The  cause  of  the  war  did  not  lie  in  David's  ambition  to  control 
the  routes  of  travel  from  the  Euphrates  to  Tyre,*  but  in  the 

^  See  article  Josef,  by  OreUi,  in  Herzog  and  Plitt. 
^  Compare  Dillmann,  Die  GenesiH,  p.  418. 
8  See  his  Flavius  Joseplms  Sclirift  peg.  den  Apion,  p.  214  f. 
^  So  Oort,  who  invariat^ly  thinks  the  worst  possible  of  the  favorite  characters 
of  ancient  Israel :  see  Bible  for  Learnersi  11.  p.  20. 
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tings  xi.  26  f.),  and  his  stay  with  Sbisfaak,  —  the  Sesonchis 
Manetho,  or  the  Sheshonk  of  the  monuments,  who  founded 

twenty-second  dynasty,  —  agree  fairly  well  with  the  com- 
itive  chronology  of  this  period.  They,  perhaps,  account  for 
change  of  the  relations  of  Egypt  and  Solomon  which  seems 
ave  taken  place  between  the  twenty-first  and  twenty-second 
■ptian  dynasties.     The  conjecture  of  Ewald,^  that  the  in^-a- 

of  Palestine  by  Shishak  (1  Kings  xiv.  25;  2  Chron,  xii.  2f.) 

occasioned  through  his  protection  of  Jeroboam  againiit 
:oboam,  cannot  be  defended  by  the  records  until  the  list  of 
conquered  cities  which  is  given  in  the  inscription  of  Kamak 
etter  understood.'  For  the  fact  which  Maspero'  announced, 
iz.,  this  list  contains  cities  of  Israel  as  well  as  of  Judah, — 

scarcely  be  explained  by  the  assumption  that  these  cities 
[srael  were  only  such  Levitical  and  Canaanitish  cities  as 
ised  submission  to  Jeroboam,  and  so  were  conquered  by 
ihak  in  order  to  be  turned  over  to  his  ally.*  The  inserip- 
:  of  Karnak  confirms  the  fact  of  an  invasion,  although  ve 
left  in  doubt  how  the  details  shall  be  made  to  comport  with 

relations  described  by  the  Bible  as  existing  between  Israel 

Egypt.     The  Zerah  the  Ethiopian,  who  came  up  against 

,  with  a  host  of  a  million  men  (2  Chron.  xiv.  9  f.),  has  been 

itified  as  one  of  the  OsorchSns  of  the  monuments,  probably 

second  of  the  twenty-second  dynasty.  We  do  not  know, 
'ever,  how  this  monarch  can  be  called  an  Ethiopian ,  since 
liave  no  indication  of  so  marked  an  event  as  the  posse&siou 
;he  throne  of  Egypt  by  a  Cushite  sovereign.  But  Brugsch. 
awed  by  Lenorraant*  and  others,  would  make  the  Zerah  ot 
Bible  to  have  been  that  Azerch-Amen  whose  name  is  read 
jeveral  Ethiopian  monuments ;  yet  the  size  and  compositioD 
bis  army  seem  rather  Egyptian  than  Ethiopian.  We  an 
■cely  claim,  then,  that  the  earlier  history  of  the  divided  king- 
is  of  Judah  and  Israel  receives  any  especial  confirmation  of 
iccuracy  from  external  sources. 

'rom  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Shalmaneser  (11,  or  IV.?). 
ch  is  placed  by  Lenormant  between  905  and  865  B.C-  the 
]uments  of  Assyria  are  repeatedly  connected  with  the  bibli- 

History  ot  Israel,  IV.  p,  43 1. 

Compare  Kautzscli,  art.  Jeroboam  T.,HerroKaDd  Plltt. 

Hlstoire  anciPnne  ilea  Peuplea  de  I'Orient,  p.  510,  note. 

So  GeorRe  Rawlinson,  Hist.  Illustrations,  p.  109;  compare  art.  Sliisbik,Stiui> 

e.  Smith's  Bib.  Die. 

LeDormaat,  Ancient  History  of  the  East,  I.  pp.  1S3  and  ZTl. 
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dethroned,  and  filled  his  place  with  Menahem  11.^  It  is  prob- 
able that  Pekah,  taking  advantage  of  the  war  of  Tiglath-pUeser 
with  the  Armenians,  regained  his  throne,  allied  himself  with 
Rezin,  and  threw  off  the  allegiance  of  Israel  to  Assyria.  Ahaz, 
threatened  by  the  two,  sent  for  help  (see  2  Kings  xvi.  6  f.). 
According  to  the  monuments,  the  campaign  began  with  the  de- 
struction of  the  kingdom  of  Damascus  and  the  killing  of  Rezin. 
The  seventh  Assyrian  fragment  in  the  arrangement  of  George 
Smith  represents  the  terror  before  the  advance  of  the  Assyrian 
army,  and  mentions  Ahaz  by  name  j  while  in  the  list  of  vassal 
kings  who  did  homage  to  the  Assyrian  monarch  at  his  high 
court  at  Damascus,  the  names  of  both  Pekah  and  Ahaz  appear 
(compare  2  Kings  xvi.  10-16).  Now  for  the  first  time  we 
come  upon  the  custom  of  deporting  the  people,  afterwards  so 
frequently  mentioned  on  the  monuments :  "  The  tribe  and  the 
goods  of  the  people  and  the  furniture  of  the  land  of  Beth  Omri '' 
are  sent  to  Assyria.  The  annals  of  this  monarch  also  represent 
him  as  receiving  tribute  from  that  Hoshea  who  was  the  assassin 
and  successor  of  Pekah.  Of  the  events  of  2  Kings  xvii.  8-5, 
the  monuments  furnish  no  account ;  since  no  remains  of  this 
Shalmaneser,  except  some  bronze  weights  in  the  British  Muse- 
um, have  yet  been  discovered.* 

Of  that  Sargon  who  was  once  identified  with  Shalmaneser  by 
scholars  like  Eichhorn,  Hupfeld,  and  Niebuhr,  and  with  Sennach- 
erib by  Grotius  and  Keil,  the  inscriptions  found  in  the  palace 
of  Khorsabad  by  M.  Botta  now  make  us,  says  Lenormant,  even 
better  acquainted  than  with  more  than  one  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors. Sharyakin  was  the  Tartan^  or  general-in-chief,  of  Shal- 
maneser, and  on  his  master's  death  seized  upon  the  throne. 
The  several  points  of  his  connection  with  the  biblical  narrative 
are  mentioned  on  his  monuments.  *'  I  besieged,  took,  and  occu- 
pied the  city  of  Samaria,  and  carried  into  captivity  27,280  of  its 
inhabitants,"  declares  the  longest  of  these  Khorsabad  inscrip- 
tions (compare  2  Kings  xvii.  3,  5,  and  xviii.  9  f.).  It  is  not 
strange  that  the  biblical  narrative  is  confused  as  to  the  real 
captor  of  Samaria.  We  find  Isa.  xx.  1  f.  confirmed  by  a  de- 
tailed account  of  how  "the  king  of  Ashdod  obstinately  refused 
to  pay  his  tribute,"  and  accordingly  was  treated  in  the  custom- 

1  In  this  way  do  Oppert  and  Lenormant  explain  the  seemlnpf  discrepance  be- 
tween the  mention  of  Pekah *a  name  (2  Rlnp^A  xv.  29)  and  the  fact  that  the  inscrip- 
tions represent  Menahem  aa  tributary  to  Assyria. 

*  So  Lenormant,  Ibid.,  I.  ^.-391  f. 
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try  intrusted,"  ^  —  he  attacked  the  kingdom  of  Judah ;  and, 
Manasseh  attempting  to  resist,  he  conquered  him,  made  him 
prisoner,  and  sent  him  to  Babylon  (see  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11). 
That  Esarhaddon  would,  unlike  preceding  Assyrian  monarchs, 
convey  his  captives  to  Babylon  instead  of  Assyria,  appears  from 
many  facts  of  his  history.  His  inscriptions  register  Manasseh 
as  a  vassal  king  paying  tribute  after  having  been  restored  to 
his  throne.  From  the  time  that  he  gained  possession  of  Egypt 
we  find  him  styled  "king  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia"  (compare 
2  Kings  xix.  9  f.). 

We  have  no  monumental  records  which  may  serve  to  test  the 
biblical  representations  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  reign,  so  far 
as  it  related  to  the  Jews,  and  must  therefore  resort  to  the  esti- 
mate of  probabilities  and  to  the  derived  accounts  of  later  histo- 
rians ;  among  whom  Berosus  and  the  Greek  writers  Philostratus 
and  Megasthenes  are  cited  by  Josephus^  for  certain  main  events 
toucliing  the  Jewish  captivity.  Inscriptions  of  this  monarch, 
however,  celebrate  his  marvellous  reconstruction  and  enlarge- 
ment of  Babylon,  and  thus  directly  confirm  the  narrative  of 
Herodotus,  and  indirectly  throw  light  upon  various  passages 
of  the  Old  Testament.  The  historical  criticism  of  the  Bible 
becomes  at  this  point  so  closely  connected  with  inquiries  into 
the  authenticity  of  the  later  books,  and  especially  of  Daniel 
and  Esther,  that  the  entire  discussion  assumes  a  different 
shape. 

The  foregoing  illustrations  may  serve  to  confirm  the  position 
already  taken,  that  modern  historic  researches  and  discoveries 
tend  to  establish  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  historical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament.  We  are  thus  brought  to  the  point  of 
view  from  which  we  can  look  with  calmness  upon  such  discre- 
pancies as  belong  to  all  historical  writings,  especially  to  those 
of  a  remote  antiquity  and  not  composed  in  our  modern  critical 
fashion.  We  can  thus  also  stand  firmly  upon  our  rebuke  and 
rejection  of  the  extreme  resort  to  subjective  considerations  for 
the  reconstruction  of  ancient  history.  "  If  by  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  East  in  the  most  recent  time,"  says  Tholuck,^  **many 
narratives  of  Herodotus,  Nearchus,  Megasthenes,  and  Arrian, 
which  at  the  first  appearance  seemed  fabulous,  have  justified 
themselves  as  facts,  is  there  not  in  this  fact  for  the  historian 

1  See  George  Smith,  Assyrian  Discoveries,  p.  312. 

s  Con.  Ap.,  1. 19  f.;  and  see  the  comment  of  J.  6.  Hiiller. 

*  Glaubwtirdigkeit  der  evangl.  Geschichte,  p.  Ml. 
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portant  and  more  patent.  Destructive  criticism,  when  applied 
to  the  Gospels  in  its  most  thorough  fashion,  meets  its  own  thor- 
ough refutation  in  their  manifest  and  sufficient  constructive 
evidence.  But  the  Gospels  contain  also  the  complete  refuta- 
tion of  the  post-Reformation  dogma  of  infallibility  as  applied 
to  the  historical  contents  of  the  Bible.  To  set  forth  in  detail 
the  discrepancies  of  these  contents  would  be  an  invidious  and 
unnecessary  task.  It  will  be  more  than  enough  for  our  present 
purpose  to  give  a  brief  classified  statement  of  some  of  them. 
The  multiplication  of  instances  has  its  value  chiefly  in  inducing 
the  conviction  that  the  theory  of  Sacred  Scripture  which  insists 
upon  its  infallibility  in  matters  of  history  has  utterly  miscon- 
ceived the  nature  of  such  Scripture.  Our  method  of  treating 
biblical  discrepancies  should  conform  to  fair  principles  of  criti- 
cism,—  a  rule  which  almost  all  apologetic  critics  continually 
violate  through  their  unwillingness  to  admit  the  fact  of  dis- 
crepancies in  the  Gospel  histories.  Westcott,  for  example,  after 
asserting  that  the  two  pictures  of  our  Lord's  infancy  are  in 
their  details  "  exactly  capable  of  harmonious  adjustment,"  ^ 
and  that  there  is  not  "  any  discrepancy  "  in  "  the  one  divine 
testimony  "  ^  to  Jesus  at  his  baptism,  and  after  idealizing  vari- 
ous different  accounts  in  order  to  get  rid  of  their  plain  historic 
differences,  is  forced  in  the  case  of  the  resurrection  to  announce 
the  truth  which  has  thus  far  been  kept  in  the  background: 
"  The  existence  of  difficulties  in  brief  records  of  such  a  crisis 
is  no  more  than  a  natural  consequence  of  its  character."^ 
But  he  nevertheless  assumes  that  these  "  wa^wraZ "  difficulties 
are  not  real  discrepancies,  and  constantly  shifts  his  argumebt 
against  "the  opponents  of  the  literal  accuracy  of  the  Evan- 
gelists" between  the  ideal  and  the  historic  points  of  view. 

In  illustrating  the  minute  verbal  or  other  discrepancies  of 
the  Evangelists  we  might,  for  instance,  inquire :  Whether  the 
i<rfjLvpvurfi€tfoi  <Xvo9  of  Mark  XV.  23  can  be  the  same  as  the  o$oi 
fiera  xokrjs  lufuyiiivov  of  Matt,  xxvii.  84 ;  or  whether  the  four 
forms  of  the  inscription  over  the  cross  can  be  verbally  recon- 
ciled. We  might  examine  the  instructions  given  to  the  Twelve 
in  their  trial  journey,  —  Matt.  x.  9  f.,  li-rfik  inro&^fmTa  fw^  pafiSay; 
Mark  vi.  8  f.,  ci  fitf  papSoy  fiovw ;  Luke  ix.  8,  /xiyrc  pd^Sw^  without 
mention  of  sandals,  as  in  the  two  former,  —  and  conclude  that 
the  detail  as  to  two  tunics  was  impressed  indelibly,  while  the 

1  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  GkwpelB,  p.  814. 
s  Ibid.,  p.  310.  <  Ibid.,  p.  327. 
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eommand  as  to  a  sta£f  was  indefinite  in  their  minds.  So  might 
we  notice,  that,  in*  the  accounts  of  Christ's  teaching  upon  the 
Mosaic  law  of  divorce,  Matthew  (xix.  1-9)  makes  the  Pharisee^ 
introduce  the  appeal  to  Moses  (Xcyowtv  avrig),  while  Mark  (x. 
1-12)  puts  it  into  the  mouth  of  our  Lord  (6  Sk  AvoKpiOtls  clircv 
awTotv).  Of  such  minute  discrepancies  the  origin  may  be  not 
infrequently  described  with  more  or  less  of  probability.  Thus 
the  two  forms  of  the  reply  of  Jesus  to  the  ruler  —  ri  fi€  Ipwrf^ 

vtpi  Tov  dyoBov  (Matt.  xix.  17)  and  ri  /*€  Xcycts  dyaOov  (Mark  X.  18 

and  Luke  xviii.  19) — both  take  their  rise  from  the  question 
addressed  to  him,  which  may  have  been  In  some  such  form  as 
to  suggest  both  (A&&uricaA€  dyaSi  ri  i&ya^dv,  etc.) ;  but  of  the  forms 
given,  one  answers  to  the  application  of  the  term  ^^  good "  to 
Christ's  per»(m^  and  the  other  to  the  work  demanded  for  salva- 
tion. Both  forms  of  the  reply  cannot,  however,  be  correct ;  and 
that  in  which  Mark  and  Luke  agree  is  doubtless  the  original 
one. 

The  principle  of  repetition  may  be  used  to  a  certain  extent, 
either  to  harmonize  apparent  discrepancies  or  to  account  for 
real  ones.  In  the  case  of  sententious  and  gnomic  sentences 
(see  Matt.  v.  15 ;  Mark  iv.  21 ;  Luke  viii.  16 ;  or  Matt.  xiii.  12, 
25 ;  Mark  iv.  24 ;  Luke  viii.  18  and  xix.  26),  the  observation  of 
EuthymiuB  Zigabenus  may  be  deemed  satisfactory :  ^^  It  is  likely 
that  Christ  spoke  such  things  upon  different  occasions."  We 
may  with  more  doubt  apply  this  principle  to  the  words  of  Luke 
xii.  22  f.,  which  must  be  held  to  be  reported  in  erroneous  chrono- 
logical connection  ;  ^  unless  we  say  with  Meyer  that  Jesus  may 
have  in  this  place  ^^  reminded  his  disciples  of  this  piece  of  his 
Sermon  on  the  Mount."  Nor  can  the  assumption  of  two 
"  calls  "  be  used  to  reconcile  the  differences  in  general  features 
which  characterize  Luke  v.  1-11,  as  compared  with  Matt.  iv. 
18-20,  and  Mark  L  16-20.  For  in  this  case  the  chronological 
discrepancy  at  least  resists  all  attempts  to  force  a  harmony ; 
since  in  Luke  the  sequence  can  be  distinctly  traced  backward 
to  the  healing  of  the  mother-in-law  of  Peter,  while  in  Matthew 
and  Mark  it  can  just  as  distinctly  be  traced  forward  to  the 
same  act.^ 

^  Notice  how  the  wf/bt  rod*  i^aBirtlt  of  verse  22  stands  in  contrast  with  the  ctircr 
M  »pb«  av««tfc  of  verse  15,  and  so  establishes  the  Intention  of  a  chronological  con- 
nection. 

*  In  Lnke  the  jv  ry  •  •  •  hivSttv  refers  to  the  oc  ftx^^  of  verse  42,  and  mtpv^vwr  of 
verse  44;  the  7cvoM^>nft  M  ^itipaa  of  42  to  the  AvroKroc  ik  rov  i^Atov  of  40;  and  this  to  the 
section  jnst  preceding.    In  Mark  the  Iw^kBw  ^ivm  «ir«v  of  verse  20  is  foUowed  by 
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In  still  other  cases  it  may  be  doubtful  how  far  a  seeming  dis- 
crepancy is  due  to  the  fact  that  one  Evangelist  gives  a  more 
expanded  account  of  some  event  than  is  given  by  another. 
Thus  it  is  difficult  to  harmonize  the  account  of  Luke  iv.  14-30 
with  Matt.  iv.  12-25,  the  section  in  Luke  appearing  to  be  an 
expansion  of  Matt.  xiii.  53-58  and  Mark  vi.  1-6.  But  Meyer 
would  consider  the  account  of  Luke  as  an  expansion  of  Matt, 
iv.  12  f.,  and  the  later  record  in  Matt.  xiii.  53  f.  as  the  account 
of  a  second  visit ;  while  Ewald  supposes  that  Luke  has  blended 
incidents  of  the  two  visits  in  one  account.  And  here  we  must 
refrain  both  from  accusing  the  Evangelist  of  chronological 
error,  and  also  from  entire  satisfaction  with  either  form  of  the 
proposed  harmony.  We  certainly,  however,  cannot  press  this 
manner  of  arranging  apparent  conflicts  of  testimony  so  as  to 
believe  that  there  were  two  different  discourses  of  Jesus  to  be 
known  by  the  one  title,  "Sermon  on  the  Mount."  Yet  these 
two  accounts  of  the  one  discourse  are  so  essentially  two  differ- 
•ent,  and  in  some  respects  discrepant,  accounts,  that  no  hannony 
is  possible.  We  are  thus,  at  the  best,  left  in  difficulties  both 
critical  and  dogmatic. 

Of  the  numerous  discrepancies  or  inaccuracies  in  matters  of 
fact,  both  minute  and  more  important,  some  cases  admit  of  a 
probable  solution,  but  many  others  must  be  left  to  stand  as 
discrepancies.  To  show  how  sometimes  a  partial  explanation 
of  an  inaccuracy  may  be  arrived  at  as  the  result  of  patient 
research,  the  instance  of  Luke  ii.  1  f.  may  be  given.  The  state* 
meats  xwhich  involve  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  Evangelist  in 
this  -place  are  chiefly  the  following  (whether  or  not  we  retain 
the  article  which  seems  to  have  been  rejected  on  rather  inade- 
quate, grounds)  :  that  this  enrolment  is  to  be  distinguished  as  the 
first  of  two,  the  second  of  which  is  narrated  by  Josephus  (Ant., 
XVIII.  1. 1),  and  referred  to,  Acts  v.  37 ;  and  that  this  first 
enrolnjent  took  place  when  Quirinus  was  governor  of  Syria. 
But  no  such  general  enrolment,  as  is  here  asserted,  is  known 
to  have  taken  place  at  this  time ;  and  Quirinus  is  only  known 
to  have  been  governor  of  Syria  once,  and  that  ten  years 
later.    Now,  we  can  neither  allow  ourselves  to  be  driven  by  the 

the  titrvoptiSovrai  ot  21;  the  tv9itH  of  the  same  vene  by  the  c^9ii«  of  23;  and  this 
by  the  tiiBin  U  ttj^  vwayioyri^  of  29.  Very  simUar  to  the  case  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  is  that  of  the  two  discrepant  narratives  of  the  cleansing  of  the  temple 
(compare  Matt.  xxi.  12  f  ,  and  parallel  passages,  with  John  ii.  13  f.);  although  in 
the  latter  case  the  supposition  of  a  repetition  is  not  so  rigidly  excluded  by  the 
narrative. 
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difficulties  into  the  resort  of  those  (including  Olshausen)  who 
declare  the  entire  sentence  an  interpolation ;  nor  can  we  accept 
the  theory  of  Strauss  and  Baur,  who  would  show  that  the  state- 
ment was  introduced  into  the  history  by  the  Evangelist  as  the 
result  of  a  motive.  Nor,  finally,  can  we  accord  the  verdict  of  com- 
plete success  to  the  most  notable  and  elaborate  of  the  efforts  at 
harmony.^  Even  the  conclusion  of  A.  W.  Zumpt  (in  his  mono- 
graph "  De  Syria  Romanorum,"  etc.)  that  Quirinus  was  twice 
governor  of  Syria,  rests  on  slender  and  conjectural  evidence, 
and  cannot  at  any  rate  be  accepted  as  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  statement  in  Luke ;  since  we  know  that  either  Saturninus 
or  Varus  was  governor  of  Syria  when  Jesus  was  bom.  But  it 
is  equally  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  Evangelist  is  in  error 
as  to  the  entire  event ;  since  he  has  shown  his  knowledge  of  the 
later  enrolment  under  this  Roman  ruler,  and  has  distinguished 
the  two.  We  may,  then,  if  the  view  of  Grotius,  Neander,  and 
others,  that  he  here  uses  the  title  iryc/Aovcwros  in  the  wider  sense, 
be  made  inapplicable  by  the  addition  of  rrj^  Svptas,  still  assume 
that  an  enrolment  took  place  at  this  time  under  Quirinus  as 
a  commissioner  extraordinary:*  we  thus  reduce  the  error  of 
Luke  to  the  false  impression  that  Quirinus  was  at  that  time 
governor  of  Syria.  "  Thus,"  says  Meyer,  "  has  Luke  narrated 
what  actually  happened,  in  the  erroneous  form  in  which  he  re- 
ceived it  from  tradition."  More  completely  successful,  perhaps, 
may  we  consider  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  remove 
the  alleged  inaccuracy  of  Luke  iii.  2.  This  passage,  especially 
when  compared  with  Acts  iv.  6,  leads  us  to  think  that  the 
Evangelist  supposed  Annas  at  this  time  actually  to  have  held 
the  office  of  high -priest.  We  are  informed,  however,  from  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  Matt.  xxiv.  8,  and  Josephus  (Ant., 
XVIII.  2,  2)  that  Caiaphas  was  then  high-priest.  And  to  the 
charge  of  error  even  Meyer  steadfastly  adheres.  But  if  we  con- 
sider that  the  name  could  cling  to  the  man  after  the  office  had 
been  discharged,^  and  that  the  great  dignity  and  authority  of 
Annas  are  elsewhere  plainly  acknowledged  in  the  fact  that  he 
could,  either  as  the  organ  of  the  high-priest  or  as  the  president 

^  The  conjectnre  that  vpwnf  ^yrju,orcvi>mK  may  bear  the  sense  of  wph  tov  i^/utorrt^cit^i 
although  it  has  been  adopted  by  many  commentators  (including  Tholuck),  merits 
the  remark,  of  Winer:  "  One  must  know  nothing  at  all  of  Luke's  style  if  one  sup- 
poses that  he  has  written  such  gibberish  "  (Realworterbuch,  II.  p.  293). 

3  We  know  from  Tacitus  (Annal.,  III.  48)  that  Quirinus  was  in  great  favor  with 
the  emperor. 

*  As  is  proved  by  the  usage  of  Josephus  himself.    Compare  Ant.,  XX.  9,  3. 
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of  the  Saiibedrin,  hold  a  trial  of  Jesus  (compare  John  xviii. 
13  f.),  we  may  very  probably  acquit  our  Evangelist  of  error. 

What  a  large  amount  of  painstaking  and  passion  has  been 
spent  iu  the  determination  at  all  hazards  to  reconcile  even  the 
minutest  discrepancies  of  the  Evangelists,  may  be  illustrated 
in  the  case  of  Matt.  xx.  29-34,  and  parallel  passages.  The 
illustration  would  even  provoke  amusement,  were  it  not  ao 
grievously  suggestive  of  false  views  and  untenable  issues  con- 
cerning the  important  subjects  of  inspiration,  revelation,  and 
Sacred  Scripture.  We  are  not  compelled  to  examine  a  long 
row  of  differing  opinions  regarding  these  unimportant  varia- 
tions j  from  the  pious  fraud  which  would  solve  the  discrepance 
of  time  by  quoting  the  rabbinical  canon,  son  est  print  aut  po»- 
terius  in  Scriptural  to  the  petulant  outburst  of  Alford,  "  It  is 
just  thus  that  the  harmonists  utterly  destroy  the  credibility 
of  the  Scripture  narrative."  The  student  of  thoroughly  fair, 
scholarly,  and  devout  mind,  will  indeed  hesitate  to  pronounce 
the  efforts  at  harmony  of  men  like  Lightfoot,  Tiachendorf, 
Wieseler,  Ebrard,  and  Neander,  in  the  words  of  the  above- 
mentioned  commentator,  "perfectly  monstrous;"  but  neither 
will  he  pronounce  them  "perfectly,"  or  even  partially,  satisfac- 
tory. He  will  therefore  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  since 
Mark  seems  to  stand  midway  between  Matthew  and  Luke,  and 
is  most  circumstantial  iu  details  (even  giving  the  name  of  the 
man  healed),  his  narrative  is  probably  nearest  the  original  tradi- 
tion ;  and  he  will,  moreover,  refuse  in  any  measure  to  bind 
his  confidence,  either  in  Christ  or  in  the  sacredness  and  author- 
ity of  Scripture,  to  the  possibility  of  completing  all  this  patch- 
work of  detailed  harmony. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  multiply  examples  of  similar  minute 
discrepancies  in  fact :  so  abundant  are  they,  and  so  difficult  is 
it  to  thread  our  way  through  the  windings  of  testimony,  and 
thus  reach  the  real  truth  regarding  much  more  important  mat- 
ters in  the  history  of  our  Lord. 

The  form  of  certain  other  discrepancies  is  such  as  to  give  us 
a  nearer  view  of  the  mental  condition  in  which  certain  histori- 
cal contents  of  the  Bible  were  composed.  That  Paul  did  not 
consider  the  embarrassments  of  a  faulty  memory  as  working 
any  interference  with  his  inspiration,  when  trying  to  state  iu 
writing  matters  of  fact,  we  have  his  own  confession  (1  Cor.  i. 
14-16).  That  the  Evangelists  were  not  in  tliis  regard  more 
han  the  Apostle  to  the  GentUes,  we  might  prove,  not 
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only  from  their  quotations  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  also  from 
their  statements  in  matters  of  fact.  In  Matt,  xxvii.  9  we  find  a 
quotation  which  is  actually  taken  from  Zech.  xi.  12  f.,  ascribed 
by  a  lapsus  memoriae  to  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  In  the  effort 
to  escape  the  harmless  confession  of  this  very  natural  fact, 
orthodox  harmony  has  been  ready  to  imitate  the  most  unscru- 
pulous and  dangerous  methods  of  destructive  criticism.  It  has 
adopted  the  unsupported  conjecture  that  the  Greek  text  of 
Matthew  is  in  this  passage  corrupted  ;  it  has  even  deliberately 
corrupted  this  text  by  introducing  the  word  Zaxaptov  into  a  few 
inferior  MSS. ;  it  has  declared  without  proof  that  the  last  six 
chapters  of  Zechariah  were  really  written  by  Jeremiah ;  it  has 
ascribed  the  passages  to  an  apocryphal  Book  of  Jeremiah,  thus 
running  the  risk  of  introducing  additional  quotations  from 
apocryphal  writings  into  our  canonical  books ;  it  has  resorted 
to  the  quibble  that  Matthew  could  properly  quote  Zechariah  as 
Jeremiah,  because  he  was  intending  to  bring  forward  the  pre- 
dictions recorded  in  Jer.  xviii.  and  xix.  And  when  it  has  been 
alleged  in  all  fairness  that  our  good  and  trustworthy  Evangelist 
Matthew  might  possibly  fail  in  a  detail  of  memory  without  ruin 
to  his  piety  or  credibility,  this  harmony  has  replied  that  such  a 
lapse  of  memory  would  completely  annihilate  our  confidence  in 
the  testimony  of  the  writers  of  Scripture.^ 

But  another  similar  phenomenon  is  met  with  in  the  same 
Evangelist  (xxiii.  86).  The  Zacharias,  the  murder  of  whom  is 
mentioned  2  Chron.  xxiv.  21,  —  the  last  murder  of  a  prophet 
in  the  order  of  the  Canon,  —  was  the  son  of  Jehoiada:  he  is 
here,  however,  called  by  a  lapse  of  memory  the  son  of  Bara- 
chias.  The  conjecture  of  harmony  espoused  by  Hug,  who  would 
refer  the  words  of  Christ  as  a  prophecy  to  the  death  of  that 
Zacharias,  the  son  of  Baruch,  to  whom  Josephus  refers,*  is  quite 
untenable ;  and  the  confusion  of  tenses,  of  which  Matthew  is 
thus  made  guilty,  impairs  his  historical  credibility  more  than  an 
admitted  error  of  memory  or  of  information.  Christ,  as  we  see 
from  the  narrative  of  Luke  (xi.  61),  did  not  give  the  father's 
name ;  but  the  writer  of  the  Gospel,  confusing  this  Zacharias 
with  the  prophet  whose  father's  name  was  really  Barachias 
(Zech.  i.  1),  has  bro'ught  an  historical  error  into  the  text.  So 
also,  although  with  less  certainty  than  in  the  above-mentioned 
cases,  may  we  account  by  a  lapse  of  memory  for  the  fact  that 
the  Evangelist  Mark  (i.  2),  in  quoting  two  passages  from  the 

^  So  Hendenon,  Minor  Prophets,  p.  418.  *  Bell.  Jud.,  IV.  5, 4. 
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Old  Testament,  the  first  of  which  is  &om  Mai.  ill.  1  and  only 
the  tecond  from  Isa.  xl.  3,  combines  the  two  under  the  one  name 
of  Isaiah  the  prophet. 

tter  of  historical  inaccuracies  and  discrepancies  in  the 
ment  has  been  sufficiently  illustrated  in  other  conneo- 
to  what  has  been  said  we  need  only  add  the  following 
The  histories  of  the  Bible,  like  all  other  histories  of 
are  especially  liable  to  inaccuracies  in  the  three  mat- 
imes,  numbers,  and  sequence  of  time.  Indeed,  the 
t  of  perfect  accuracy  in  these  matters  is  not  possible 
the  best  results  have  been  reached  in  more  modem 
'  as  the  reward  of  much  critical  effort,  and  by  the  use 
tew  instrumentalities. 

liry  iiito  the  validity  of  the  biblical  genealogies  is,  of 
isely  connected  with  this  portion  of  our  subject,  but 
be  undertaken  in  detail.  We  may  affirm  in  general 
riuant,'  that  a  good  critic  can  attribute  to  the  biblical 
^s  only  such  characteristics  —  validity,  accuracy,  and 
ess  —  as  belong  to  the  "  genealogies  habitually  pre- 
long  Semitic  people."  We  have  already  seen  the 
1  uncertain  churacter  of  the  genealogies  previous  to 
f  Abraham.  The  uncertain  use  of  the  terms  signify- 
it,  the  admixture  of  mere  tribal  with  blood  relation- 
indeterminate  use  of  the  principle  of  adoption,  the 
r  of  fanciful  and  subjective  considerations  in  fixing 
er  and  arrangement  of  generations  and  of  representa- 
s,  the  unanswerable  question  as  to  how  many  terms 
es  have  been  dropped  out  at  any  given  point,  —  and 
ifficulties  in  connection  with  the  constant  uncertainty 
rtant  points  or  details  in  chronology, — render  it  quite 
to  vindicate  a  claim  to  historical  completeness  and 
;uracy  for  the  later  genealogies.  Of  all  these  geneal- 
most  important  by  far  is  that  of  Jesus  Christ.  But 
is  by  no  means  freed  from  the  suspicion  of  all  the 
itioned  peculiarities.  Its  construction,  indeed,  could 
e  accurate  and  complete  than  was  made  possible  by 
s  from  which  it  was  constructed,  unless  we  assume  a 
velation  for  the  correction  and  completion  of  these 
The  disproof  of  such  an  assumption  would  then  at 
w  on  an  examination  of  the  genealogy,  and  a  com- 
'.  it  with  the  sources  from  which  it  must,  in  part  at 
>  Ancient  History  ol  tbe  East,  I.  p.  10. 
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least,  have  been  drawn.  Even  so  favorable  a  critic  as  Zockler^ 
asserts,  that,  on  comparison  of  Matthew  and  Luke  with  Gen.  y. 
and  xi.  and  1  Chron.  i.-ix.,  we  must  notice  in  these  biblical  gene- 
alogies ^^a  certain  carelessness  of  construction,  an  effort  for  the 
predominance  of  those  relations  which  have  symbolical  signifi- 
cance, at  the  expense  sometimes  of  completeness,  and  sometimes 
of  accuracy."  Nor  can  we  gain  any  satisfaction  from  the  best 
efforts  to  reconcile  the  apparent  discrepancies  of  the  two  Evan- 
gelists when  compared  one  with  the  other.  That  their  arrange- 
ment of  the  generations  is  largely  ideal,  appears  upon  the  face  of 
their  work ;  for  this  arrangement  makes  according  to  Matthew 
(i.  1-17)  8x14  generations  between  Abraham  and  Christ,  and 
according  to  Luke  (iii.  23-38)  7x11  between  Christ  and  Adam. 
Nor  does  the  material  used  by  both  writers  seem  any  less  diflS- 
cult  of  historical  verification  than  the  form  into  which  they 
construct  it.  "If  it  be  morally  certain,"  as  Hervey  claims,* 
"that  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  was  extracted  from  the 
public  registers,"  then  it  is  also  morally  certain  that  each  edi- 
tion of  it  could  have  only  so  much  of  historical  validity  as  be- 
longed to  the  registers  from  which  it  was  extracted.  And  the 
impossibility  of  attributing  even  substantial  accuracy  to  both 
seems  the  clearer,  the  more  numerous  the  unsatisfactory  efforts 
at  a  complete  harmony  become.  Even  the  painstaking  explana- 
tion of  Hervey,  besides  many  makeshifts  and  the  decided  in- 
congruity of  passing  the  lines  of  descent  back  and  forth  between 
natural  and  legal  descendants,  is  forced  to  admit  —  although 
entirely  without  MS.  evidence  —  that  the  name  Rhesa  has  been 
slipped  into  the  text  of  Luke  by  some  scribe.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  how  two  genealogies  which  coincide  in  only  two  names 
(Zorobabel  and  Salathiel)  in  so  long  a  list  (twenty-five  in 
Matthew  and  forty  in  Luke  lying  between  Joseph  and  David), 
and  which  diverge  at  the  second  step  of  removal  from  their  main 
subject  (Joseph  being  given  as  the  son  of  Jacob  by  Matthew  and 
as  the  son  of  Heli  by  Luke),  can  ever  be  harmonized,  unless  we 
resort  to  the  absurd  claim  made  by  the  forgery  of  Annius  of 
Viterbo,  that  all  of  our  Lord's  ancestors  from  David  down- 
wards had  two  names.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Davidic  descent  of  Jesus,  and  the  facts 
of  descent  so  far  as  they  are  necessary  to  make  good  this  doc- 
trine, are  not  dependent  upon  our  ability  to  prove  in  detail  the 

^  Article  Jesus  Christus,  Herzog  and  Plitt. 
3  Article  in  Sndth's  Bib.  Diet. 
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harmony  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  or  the  perfect  accuracy  of 
either  one  of  the  two. 

The  special  difficulties  of  chronology  have  abeady  been  brief- 
ly and  indirectly  considered.  Devout  students  of  the  Bible 
have  not  hesitated  to  affirm  the  impossibility  of  constructing  an 
absolute  biblical  chronology :  just  as  impossible  is  such  a  rela- 
tive arrangement  of  the  sequence  of  biblical  events  as  shall 
harmonize  all  the  biblical  narratives.  From  the  Church  Father 
who  considered  the  reconciling  of  the  chronological  difficulties 
of  Scripture  to  be  the  fit  task  of  weak  minds,  to  the  French 
Ahh6  who  concluded  the  task  to  be  too  difficult  for  the  strongest 
minds,  the  testimony  is  sufficiently  uniform :  "  There  is  no  real 
biblical  chronology."  It  seems  strange  indeed  that  we  should 
be  unable  to  fix  upon  absolutely  certain  dates  even  with  respect 
to  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  the  duration  of  his  ministry ;  but  so 
it  is.  The  so-called  "  Church  chronology,"  as  established  by 
Dionysius  in  the  sixth  century  upon  the  assumption  that  Jesus 
was  thirty  years  old  in  the  fifteenth  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
(compare  Luke  iii.  1  and  23),  is  uncertain  on  account  of  the 
indefiniteness  of  the  wo-a ;  nor  can  we  tell  whether  the  years  of 
the  emperor  are  reckoned  from  his  regency  with  Augustus 
or  from  the  beginning  of  his  independent  reign  (766  or  767 
A.U.C.).  Moreover,  the  calculations  which  are  based  upon  the 
view  that  the  killing  of  the  infants  was  soon  followed  by  the 
death  of  Herod  (Matt.  ii.  19),  as  the  statement  of  Macrobius 
also  proves,  enable  us  to  pronounce  the  date  of  Dionysius  erro- 
neous, and  to  fix  with  considerable  confidence  upon  748  or  749 
A.U.C.  (4  or  6  B.C.)  as  the  date  of  Christ's  birth.  The  length 
of  his  public  ministry  must  be  fixed  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
our  opinion  as  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  John.  But  even  the  testimony  of  John  does  not  furnish 
an  absolutely  certain  settlement  of  this  question ,  since  we  can- 
not be  sure  whether  the  correct  interpretation  of  Luke  vi.  1 
necessitates  the  interpolation  of  a  passover  between  John  ii.  13 
and  vi.  4,  nor  whether  the  feast  of  John  v.  1  indicates  another 
passover. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  relative  chronology  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  is  obvious.  It  is,  indeed,  an  easy  method  of  dismissing 
chronological  difficulties  to  assert  unqualifiedly,  "  The  Gospels 
are  unchronological  in  order,"  and  then  conjecture  subjective 
principles  of  general  arrangement  for  the  materials  of  each 
Gospel,  and  special  motives  for  the  detailed  arrangement  of 
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disprove   the  historical  value  in  general  of  the  narrative  in 
which  it  occurs. 

We  close  this  chapter  upon  the  relation  of  the  historical  con- 
tents of  the  Bible  to  the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture,  observing 
that  the  conclusions  derived  from  our  critical  survey  must  be 
largely  negative.  It  was  claimed  at  the  beginning  of  the  dis- 
cussion, that  the  dignity  of  the  biblical  history  is  self-evincing. 
The  impression  of  this  dignity  which  the  Bible  makes  upon  the 
thoughtful  reader  is  not  removed,  but  rather  confirmed  and 
deepened,  by  criticism.  Nor  does  the  most  searching  examinar 
tion  prevent  our  cherishing  the  conviction,  that  a  certain  divine 
origin  and  nature  belong  to  this  class  of  the  scriptural  writings. 
Such  examination  does,  however,  quite  forbid  that  we  should 
place  the  grounds  of  this  conviction  in  any  theory  as  to  the 
trustworthiness  of  all  the  alleged  historical  narratives  of  Scrip- 
ture, or  as  to  the  complete  freedom  of  any  of  these  narratives 
from  inaccuracies  and  discrepancies  in  details.  After  complet- 
ing  our  survey,  as  before  beginning  it,  we  see  that  the  divine 
characteristics  of  scriptural  history  are  evinced,  primarily,  in 
the  nature  of  the  subject  which  furnishes  the  materials  for  the 
history,  and,  secondarily,  in  the  form  given  to  the  materials 
by  the  ethical  and  religious  consciousness  of  the  writers  of 
Scripture. 

The  chief  positive  value  of  the  criticism  of  scriptural  history 
lies,  then,  in  this:  Such  criticism  establishes  on  the  firmest 
foundations  our  confidence  in  the  historical  character  and  sub- 
stantial accuracy  of  just  those  narratives  of  the  Bible  with  the 
fate  of  which  our  Christian  doctrine  and  Christian  life  are  most 
intimately  connected.  To  a  large  extent,  history  and  doctrine 
are  joined  in  fact  and  in  fate  by  the  narratives  of  the  Bible ; 
the  doctrine  is  abstracted  from  the  history,  which  is  itself  a 
concrete  expression  and  embodim  it  of  the  doctrine.  And  yet 
to  distinguish  between  shell  and  kernel  is  even  more  necessary 
in  the  case  of  the  historical  contents  of  Scripture  than  else- 
where. That  destructive  criticism  does  not  touch  this  sound 
kernel  of  historico-doctrinal  truth,  it  is  the  chief  office  of  the 
criticism  of  apologetics  to  make  both  objectively  and  subject- 
ively certain.  Beyond  this  most  important  service  and  chief 
value  of  historical  criticism,  it  has  no  little  evidence  which  it 
may  display  to  show  the  high  degree  of  historical  credibility 
and  accuracy  which  is  in  general  reached  by  the  narratives  of 
the  Bible. 
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realized,  but  recorded,  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  must  be 
prepared  by  divine  illumining.  In  this  sense  of  the  words, 
revelation  and  inspiration  are  necessary  correlates,  with  respect 
to  the  historical  as  with  respect  to  all  the  other  portions  of  the 
Bible.  The  histories  of  the  Old  Testament  are  due  to  revela- 
tion, in  so  far  as  the  pragmatic  connections  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  its  prophetic  anticipations  and  other  ideal  truths,  are  made 
known  to  men  in  these  histories.  Their  writers  were  inspired 
in  so  far  as  they  were  put  into  such  mental  and  spiritual  con- 
dition by  the  Spirit  of  revelation  as  that  these  connections^ 
anticipations,  and  other  ideal  truths  could  be  grasped  and  ap- 
propriated by  them.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
pervading  the  narratives  of  the  Old  Testament  which  gives  them 
all  their  claim  to  be  called  inspired.  It  is,  then,  those  portions 
of  the  Old-Testament  history  which  bear  most  obvious  marks 
of  the  prophetic  spirit,  that  have  best  claim  to  this  title.  We 
are  without  conclusive  evidence  as  to  whether  all,  or  the  greater 
number,  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  were 
"Written  by  men  acknowledged  as  prophets,  technically  so  called. 
But  the  instinctive  judgment  of  the  Jewish  Church,  which 
ascribed  certain  of  these  books  to  men  prophetically  inspired, 
and  enrolled  their  works  among  the  prophets,  is  true  to  the 
principal  facts  involved.  To  a  large  extent  the  books  them- 
selves bear  before  us  the  marks  of  their  prophetic  spirit.  They 
do  this,  however,  variously,  and  so  as  fitly  to  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the  Jewish  Canon. 
In  their  ethical  and  religious  spirit,  the  historical  portions  of 
the  prophetic  books,  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  other  earlier  his^ 
torical  books,  in  general  much  excel  the  later  works. 

It  is  the  Christian  consciousness,  the  moral  and  religious 
illumining  which  comes  from  seeing  the  facts  of  Christ's  life 
and  death  as  the  Spirit  of  God  causes  them  to  be  seen,  that 
inspires  the  histories  of  the  New  Testament.  We  can,  indeed, 
have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  with  Weiss,^  that  the  facts  which 
criticism  discloses  quite  prevent  us  from  attributing  inspiration^ 
in  the  older  dogmatic  meaning  of  the  word,  to  the  Synoptic 
Gospels.  But  just  as  the  apostolic  message  of  salvation  may 
claim  to  have  been  announced  under  the  impulse  and  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  may  the  historical  delineations  of  the  life 
of  Jesus,  which  originated  in  the  same  era  through  the  work  of 
apostles  and  the  pupils  of  apostles,  claim  to  be  derived  from 

1  Compare  Leben  Jesu,  I.  p.  21  f. 
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the  same  Spirit.  And,  under  this  claim,  the.  inspiration  of  the 
writers  of  the  Gospels  guarantees  the  exclusion  from  their  his- 
tory of  whatever  is  essentially  unchristian,  and  guarantees  the 
essential  trustworthiness  of  their  picture  of  Jesus ;  just  as,  to 
reverse  the  argument,  the  nature  of  this  picture,  its  exclusive- 
nass  and  sympathetic  appreciation,  guarantees  the  inspiration 
of  the  writers. 

In  both  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  the  historical  por- 
tions may  be  spoken  of  as  inspired  and  sacred  writings,  with  no 
less  confidence  because  the  final  shaping  of  such  portions  in 
many  cases  involved  the  work  of  many  minds  and  hearts.  For 
these  minds  and  hearts  may  all  have  shared,  in  the  same  divine 
revelation  and  divine  illumining,  and  may  have  imparted  the 
divine  influences  which  they  thus  received  to  the  traditions  and 
written  records  they  helped  to  perpetuate. 

But  should  the  anxious  inquiry  arise,  ^' In  what  respect,,  then,, 
do  the  writers  of  biblical  history  differ  from  all  others  who  have 
showed  insight  and  foresight  in  dealing  with  the  facts  of  his- 
tory ?  *'  the  answer  is  not  far  away.  In  many  respects  they  do 
not  differ,  and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  they  do  not.  But 
these  writers  are  unlike  all  others  in  at  least  two  important  par- 
ticulars. The  subject  of  their  history — this  subject  being  the 
historical  development  of  Israel  in  its  preparation  for  the  com- 
ing of  the  Redeemer,  the  story  of  his  life  and  death,  and  the 
founding  of  the  Christian  Church  —  differences  them  from  all 
others.  Their  history  is  the  history  of  the  self-revelation  of 
God  as  the  Redeemer  of  mankind.  To  no  other  writers  have 
been  given  the  privilege  and  power  of  writing  the  history  of 
such  a  subject  as  this.  These  writers  differ  from  others  also  in 
that  some  of  them  at  least  show  an  incomparably  high  degi*ee 
of  moral  and  religious  insight  into  their  sacred  subject.  To 
discern  the  pragmatic  connections  and  to  intuit  the  ideal  truths 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  heathen- 
ism and  in  the  remote  and  misty  places  of  antiquity,  is  a  power 
that  is  born  of  no  merely  earthly  parentage.. 

We  have  suflBciently  illustrated  the  extent  to  which  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Spirit  of  revelation,  as  it  began  most  obviously 
to  work  in  the  writings  of  Mosaism,  has  purified  the  more 
ancient  traditions  from  certain  forms  of  error.  All  through  the 
histories  of  both  Testaments,  he  who  has  any  genuine  faith  in 
the  Spirit  of  Providence  will  not  fail  to  see  its  guiding  force. 
We  cannot,  indeed,  tell  why  some  traditions  have  been  pre- 
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served,  and  others  lost  j  why  many  precious  narratives  of  the 
sayings  and  deeds  of  the  Lord  are  gone,  while  the  camping- 
places  of  Israel  in  the  desert  and  the  genealogies  of  the  Penta- 
teuch and  of  Chronicles  remain.  Nor  can  we  indulge  in  the 
fanciful  opinions  that  the  Church  would  have  been  injured  by  a 
vledge  of  certain  features  of  Christ's  life  and  teach- 
at  the  Bible,  as  a  whole,  would  be  injured  if  there 
ed  from  it  some  of  its  minor  parts.  We  can  still  be 
at  we  have  so  much,  —  enough  to  found  historically 
.uate  in  fact  the  Christian  Church  and  the  religious 
individual  believer.  That  what  is  only  historically 
should  be  providentially  cared  for  in  Sacred  Serip- 
alogous  to  the  methods  of  all  providential  care, 
be  admitted,  that  prophetic  inspiration  does  not  secure 
allibility  to  the  writers  of  sacred  history.  The  prophet 
lat  truth  in  the  past  to  which  his  inspiration  makes 
t  akin.  Bnt  such  inspiration  conveys  no  new  knowl- 
re  events,  and  cannot  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  criti- 
.  the  collection  and  use  of  materials.  Nor  have  we 
;hat  it  guards  the  writer  against  accepting  any  merely 
nistakes  which  have  come  to  him  in  ancient  traditions 
nts,  or  in  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses.  It  is  not 
it  the  meaning  of  history,  which  is  revealed  to  a 
Boul,  The  inspired  historian  must  gather  and  judge 
e  his  materials  with  the  same  general  liability  to  mis- 
tters  of  fact  which  belongs  to  all  men.  In  certain 
irtant  respects,  however,  the  spirit  of  prophecy  in- 
lards  the  writer  of  history  against  grave  historical 
represses  self-conscious  fraud  or  depravation  of  the 
story ;  it  secures  a  certain  discernment  between  the 
nd  the  unessential ;  it  favors  steadfaetneas  to  the  main 
history,  and  constant  recognition  of  the  presence  in 
a  divine  plan.  And  all  that  is  true  of  the  spirit 
tament  prophecy  is  pre-eminently  true  of  the  spirit  of 
inspiration.  ' 

jphetic  quality  being  wanting  to  any  portion  of  the 
nent  writings,  such  portion  drops  into  the  lower  class 
res,  whose  only  claim  to  the  title  "inspired"  rests 
■  connection  with  other  inspired  writings,  and  upon 
providentially  secured  to  them  in  the  Bible.  This 
then  be  used  only  in  the  lowest  and  loosest  sense 
at  all  to  Sacred  Scripture. 
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all  other  related  views,  that  these  contents  demand  a  separate 

treatment.     Their  treatment,  like  that  of  all  the  other  classes 

of  contents,  is  dependent  upon  philosophical  inquiries  into  the 

siiruiFnntural,  aud  upon  critical  inquiries  into  history  and  into 

t  and  authorship  of  the  biblical  books.     Concerning  the 

of  these  inquiries,  then,  we  must  either  refer  to  what 

!ady  been  said,  or  assume  the  truth  of  that  which  will 

ifter  more  carefully  examined. 

Hebrew  prophets  obviously  claimed,  on  the  authority  of 
■evelations  made  to  them,  to  predict  future  events ;  and 
obviously  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  claimed, 
a  general  and  in  a  more  precise  way,  that  these  proph- 
foreseen  aod  foretold  the  things  of  Christ.  Yet  such 
vhether  accepted  or  rejected,  do  not  serve  to  settle  some 
lost  interesting  and  important  inquiries  which  are  raised 
1.  When,  for  instance,  the  author  of  Isa.  xlii.  9  asserts, 
hings  do  I  declare  ;  before  they  spring  forth  I  tell  you 
I,"  he  certainly  claims  a  power  of  prediction  for  bis 
ic  utterance.  He  does  not,  however,  give  us  any  infor- 
as  to  the  precise  origin  and  the  perfect  clearness  of  his 
ons,  or  as  to  the  details  of  their  development  in  his 
Critical  and  philosophical  questions  as  to  the  nature  of 
on,  as  to  its  limits  of  possible  error,  and  as  to  the  rela- 
different  predictions  to  one  another,  are,  of  course,  not 
asidered  by  the  biblical  writers.  Yet  these  are  the  very 
ts  which  most  concern  u«,  to  whom  many  of  the  more 
ar  warnings  and  promises  of  prophecy  have  become  as 
of  the  remote  past. 

>pinion  of  every  critic  as  to  the  nature  of  the  alleged 
ons  of  the  Old  Testament  will  be  almost  wholly  deter- 
)y  his  theological  point  of  view.  Each  critic  should, 
be  required  to  earn  his  right  to  an  opinion  by  showing 
capable  of  a  thorough  and  candid  historical  criticism  of 
lictions  themselves.  But  such  criticism,  when  applied 
jbeuomena  of  Old-Testament  prophecy  as  they  are  eln- 
by  an  equally  thorough  and  candid  examination  of  the 
ena  of  Christianity,  will  always  leave  room  for  choice 
le  explanation  of  many  facts.  This  choice  will  necessa- 
letermined  by  the  position  which  the  critic  holds  toward 
lie  question  of  the  supernatural  origin  of  biblical  reli- 
We  do  not  wonder,  then,  that  Kuenen '  is  at  such  pains 
■  See  MpeclAlly  PropbMi  and  Prophecy,  pp.  1-4  Mid  Bl  ff. 
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to  define  his  own  position  as  that  of  simple  naturalism:  his 
definition  is,  indeed,  a  necessary  preliminary  to  his  entire  treat- 
ment of  Hebrew  prophecy.  He  who  rejects  the  supernatural 
in  toto  rejects  also,  of  course,  its  manifestation,  both  as  an 
external  symbol  and  as  an  inner  word ;  and  rejecting  the  inner 
word  of  revelation  he  cannot  hesitate  to  reject  the  predictive 
elements  of  that  word.  Nor  is  there  any  hope  that  an  agree- 
ment upon  critical  results  will  produce  an  agreement  as  to  the 
rational  explanation  of  those  results.  The  most  precise  predic- 
tions of  individual  events,  if  they  were  to  be  produced  by  Old- 
Testament  prophecy,  would  be  explained  by  some  critics  as 
examples  of  ordinary  psychical  phenomena ;  while  others  would 
continue  to  ascribe  the  entire  organism  of  this  prophecy  to  a 
supernatural  origin,  although  such  precise  predictions  were 
wholly  wanting. 

The  nature  of  prediction  as  one  element  of  genuine  prophecy 
must,  then,  be  understood  in  accordance  with  our  conception  of 
prophecy  as  a  whole.  The  hypothesis  which  would  explain  the 
religion  of  Israel  as  a  natural  outgrowth  of  prophecy,  and  then 
explain  Hebrew  prophecy  as  a  natural  outgrowth  of  heathen 
soothsaying,  seems  to  us  inadequate  in  every  respect.  In  oppo- 
sition to  such  an  hypothesis  we  think  that  Keil^  is  right  in 
asserting  both  the  transcendent  origin  and  the  transcendent 
character  of  this  prophecy.  Its  prediction  is  not  mere  premo- 
nition or  calculation  of  the  future :  it  contains  within  itself,  not 
only  the  germ  of  the  future,  but  also  a  foresight  of  the  manner 
in  which  this  germ  will  unfold  itself. 

It  must  be  at  once  admitted,  however,  that  the  view  of  the 
so-called  "  old  orthodoxy  "  concerning  the  nature  of  biblical  pre- 
diction cannot  justify  itself  before  modern  criticism.  Some  of 
the  chief  critical  objections  to  this  view  will  come  before  us 
when  we  consider  the  limitations  of  prediction.  It  is  enough 
at  present  to  notice,  that  the  attempt  to  regard  prophecy  as 
making  its  pre-eminent  claim  upon  our  attention  by  definite 
predictions  of  individual  future  events  (j>er$picuae  rerumfutura- 
rum  earumque  eantingentium  praedictiones^  qidbtis  eventus  respon- 
dit,  per  divinam  amniseentiam)  degrades  it  even  below  heathen 
mantic'  For  even  this  mantic  originates  in  that  longing  for 
communion  with  God  which  forms  the  indispensable  pre-requi- 
site  of  Hebrew  prophecy.    It  is,  indeed,  pre-eminently  true  of 

1  Einl.  In  das  A.  T.,  p.  230. 

s  Compare  Oehler,  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament,  II.  p.  910. 
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the  latter,  that  its  predictive  elements  have  their  rise  in  its  ethi- 
cal elements.  The  genuine  prophet  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
never  simply,  nor  primarily,  an  announcer  of  future  events :  he 
is  rather,  primarily,  a  preacher  of  righteousness  to  the  present, 
a  spiritual  critic  of  men  and  measures  and  events  which  belong 
to  his  own  time.  His  apocalypse,  so  far  as  regards  the  future, 
is  an  expected  exemplification  of  the  principles  of  righteousness, 
which  are  to  be  applied  in  their  fuller  force  and  glory  when  the 
seeds  of  the  present  have  germinated  and  borne  fruit.  That 
one  should  speak  for  Jehovah  in  righteousness,  is  necessary  to 
the  title  and  functions  of  a  prophet ;  but  not  primarily  that  one 
should  speak  beforehand  the  things  which  will  come  to  pass.^ 
We  are,  then,  perfectly  justified  in  declaring  that  "  prediction 
of  the  future  is  not  the  centre  of  gravity  (^SchwerpurikC)  of  the 
perfect  prophetic  activity."  ^ 

Yet  we  can  by  no  means  consider  prediction  as  an  unim- 
portant or  unessential  feature  of  prophecy.  Indeed,  we  can 
scarcely  conceive  of  the  great  changes  which  would  have  to  be 
effected  in  the  whole  nature  of  biblical  revelation,  and  even  of 
the  Christian  religion,  if  we  should  leave  this  forecasting  of  the 
future  entirely  out  of  our  account.  To  attempt  this  would  be 
to  aim  at  destroying  the  organic  nature  of  revelation ;  it  would 
be  to  endeavor  to  disconnect  the  Redeemer  and  his  work  from 
the  historic  roots  of  Old-Testament  religion.  And  it  would 
certainly  be  most  plainly  to  contradict  important  and  explicit 
teachings  of  •  our  Lord  himself.  The  great  facts  of  revelation 
and  inspiration  form  both  a  guaranty  and  an  explanation  of 
a  certain  kind  and  degree  of  prediction.  For  revelation,  as 
a  divine  word^  must  come  through  prophecy ;  and  in  order  that 
revelation  may  run  a  course  in  history,  anticipations  and  fore- 
shadowings  of  the  future  must  be  spoken  by  the  prophets,  as 
well  as  embodied  in  the  real  forms  of  law,  institution,  and 
symbolic  ritual.  To  deny  that  prophecy  can  have  elements 
of  genuine  prediction  is  to  deny  that  the  divine  revelation, 
tlirough  prophecy,  can  be  any  thing  better  than  a  sporadic  and 
disconnected' declaration  of  moral  truth.  Moreover,  an  inspired 
view  of  the  past  and  the  present  —  a  consideration  of  events 
from  the  divine  point  of  outlook,  and  as  they  appear  to  an 

^  "  np6  In  irpot^^n^,"  as  says  Tholuck  (Die  Propheten  iind  ihre  Weissagungen, 
p.  22),  "  is  not  temporal,  but  local"  The  false  derivation  of  the  word,  which  Tho- 
luck justly  accuses  of  darkening  the  thought,  he  finds  first  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, as  shown  by  the  form  wissagen, 

2  So  H.  Schultz,  Alttestamentliche  Theologie,  p.  230. 
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ethically  and  spiritually  enlightened  consciousness  —  involves 
a  certain  knowledge  of  the  future.^ 

All  these  considerations  are  especially  important  with  respect 
to  that  kind  of  Old-Testament  prophecy  which  concerns  Mes- 
siah and  the  Messianic  kingdom.  For  it  is  in  the  ideas  and 
expected  developments  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  that  the 
foresight  of  the  prophets  has  its  clearest  outlook  and  grand- 
est scope-  And  if  we  are  to  shut  in  the  horizon  around  them 
just  where  their  shrewd  calculations  of  probable  results  cease 
to  illumine  it,  we  shall  make  it  narrow  indeed.  But  this  we 
must  do,  unless  we  admit  the  validity  of  the  prophetic  claim  to 
receive  in  some  sort  divine  revelations  as  to  things  that  should 
come  to  pass.  Nor  is  there  any  more  diflBculty  in  attributing 
the  foresight  of  the  prophets  to  its  origin  in  revelation  than  in 
attributing  to  the  same  origin  their  insight  into  the  right  moral 
relations  of  their  own  present.  Indeed,  the  insight  and  the 
foresight  are  so  closely  correlated  that  they  must  both  be  con- 
sidered as  alike  due  to  the  same  supernatural  origin.  The  ethi- 
cal and  religious  ideas  which  God  communicated  to  his  inspired 
messengers  were  vital  throughout ;  they  were  compelled  to  grow 
by  an  inward  necessity.  They  were  germs  of  future  ideas  and 
events,  and,  therefore,  by  their  very  nature  predictive ;  they 
could  not  be  communicated  to  these  messengers  without  carry- 
ing with  them  revelations  of  the  future.  The  threatenings  and 
promises  which  the  Lord  gave  to  the  prophets  to  bring  to  Israel 
were  themselves  predictive.  We  might,  indeed,  almost  agree 
to  declare  with  Rothe,  that  prophecy,  so  far  as  it  is  predictive, 
is  essentially  "  a  promise  of  salvation." 

We  are,  then,  secured  by  the  true  position  regarding  the 
nature  of  prophetic  revelation  and  inspiration  against  all  temp- 
tation to  reduce  the  predictions  of  the  Bible  to  mere  calcula- 
tions. For  the  presence  of  miscalculations  amongst  genuine 
predictions  would  no  more  reduce  the  latter  as  a  class  to  mere 
calculations  than  the  presence  in  the  record  of  certain  alleged 
but  not  real  miracles  would  compel  us  to  attribute  all  of 
Christ's  works  to  mesmeric  influences.  The  question  to  be 
asked  is  this:  How  shall  we  account  for  the  seeming  miscal- 
culations in  accordance  with  known  principles  of  supernatural 
revelation  ?  That  the  convictions  of  the  Old-Testament  proph- 
ets regarding  the  future  were  not  the  result  of  calculation,  is 
also  apparent  from  the  nature  of  the  convictions  themselves. 

^  Compare  Sotbe,  Zur  Dogmatik,  pp.  118  ff.;  and  Schultz,  Ibid.,  p.  231. 
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They  have  not  the  characteristics  of  calculations.  They  did 
not  present  themselves  as  such  to  the  prophetic  consciousness. 
They  are  rather  to  be  compared  to  the  certainty  of  religious 
faith;  like  it  they  are  the  product  and  gift  of  divine  revela- 
tion. It  is  true  that  in  certain  cases  calculation  and  prophetio 
foresight  may  result  in  the  same  convictions  regarding  the 
future.  But  the  latter,  unlike  the  former,  is  the  work  •of  the 
divine  Spirit  upon  a  receptive  soul.  The  grounds  of  the  con- 
viction are,  moreover,  different  in  the  two  cases.  In  the  case 
of  calculation  the  grounds  lie  in  certain  admitted  reasons 
which  can  be  imparted  to  others  as  reasons,  and  to  which 
an  appeal  can  be  made  when  disputes  arise  as  to  a  probable 
or  nearly  certain  guide  of  the  judgment.  But  in  the  case  of 
prophetic  foresight,  the  reason  of  the  conviction  lies  primarily 
in  the  alleged  divine  communication,  and  secondarily  in  an 
application  of  divine  laws  of  government  made  clear  to  the 
apprehension  of  faith.  Kor  can  the  conviction  be  demonstrated 
to  others  as  probable,  or  nearly  certain,  on  the  ground  of  rea- 
sons generally  admitted  by  the  human  judgment. 

Moreover,  the  nature  of  the  predictions  themselves  seems 
to  us  to  prove  that  they  are  not  due  to  mere  calculation.  We 
do  not  see  how  Isaiah  could  have  trusted  to  calculation  in  the 
confident  prediction  (see  chap,  vii.)  of  the  downfall  of  Israel 
and  Syria  at  the  very  time  when  they  were  pre-eminently 
strong  in  their  confederate  enterprises ;  or  how,  moreover,  he 
could  have  calculated  this  downfall  as  about  to  happen  within 
three  or  four  years  from  the  date  of  the  prediction  (see  viii.  4). 
For  that  part  of  the  prediction  which  was  fulfilled  is  not  to  be 
set  one  side  by  pressing  the  word  "  forsaken  "  (vii.  16)  so  as  to 
make  the  prophet  expect  a  more  complete  desolation  than 
really  occurred.^  Nor  are  we  satisfied  with  the  explanation 
of  Kuenen,^  when  he  attempts  to  account  for  the  predictions  of 
the  same  prophet  regarding  Judah  and  Assyria  in  the  time  of 
Hezekiah  and  Sennacherib,  on  the  principle  that  Isaiah's  con- 
fidence in  the  failure  of  Sennacherib's  enterprise  "rests  properly 
on  the  conviction  that  Israel  has  been  chosen  by  Jahveh,  and 
Zion  is  his  dwelling-place."  That  Isaiah  had  this  general  con- 
fidence, we  have  not  a  doubt.  But  this  confidence  is  quite  too 
general  to  account  for  his  special  foresight  that  disaster  was 
coming  upon  this  particular  Assyrian  enterprise  (see  z.  12, 
16-19,  24-84,  xiv.  25,  xxix.  7  f.,  xxx.  81) ;  that  the  disaster 

^  8o  Koenen,  Ibid.,  pp.  166,  ff.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  297. 
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would  be  sudden  and  overwhelming  (xvii.  14) ;  ^  and  that  it 
would  be  due  in  part  to  rumors  of  revolt  in  his  own  land 
(Isa.  xxxvii.  6  f. ;  compare  2  Kings  xix.  6  £.)•  In  this  case, 
again,  our  attention  is  not  to  be  turned  from  the  nature  of  the 
prediction,  through  an  effort  to  involve  Isaiah  in  self-contradic- 
tion by  making  him  announce  (xxxvii.  38 ;  compare  2  Kings 
xix.  20  ff.)  that  Sennacherib  should  not  even  lay  siege  to  the 
city,  and  also  announce  elsewhere  ^  that  the  Assyrian  monarch 
should  invest,  blockade,  and  perhaps  partially  conquer  it. 
Jeremiah  also,  even  before  the  Chaldeans  had  made  themselves 
independent  of  Assyria,  and  when  they  could  not  be  viewed 
by  the  eye  of  political  foresight  as  dangerous  to  Palestine,  nev- 
ertheless threatened  Judah  with  this  enemy  out  of  the  North 
(see  i.  18  f.,  iv.  6  f.,  18,  vi.  1-6),  and  subsequently  (vii.,  viii., 
xxvi.)  announced  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem,  the  temple, 
and  all  the  land,  by  the  same  force.  We  find  no  adequate 
satisfaction  for  these  predictions  in  the  theory  of  calculation, 
even  when  the  calculation  is  based  upon  a  general-  confidence 
in  Jehovah  and  his  religion.  Especially  do  we  need  a  further 
account  of  such  phenomena,  when  we  find  the  same  prophet 
foretelling  the  deportation  of  his  nation,  their  long  captivity  in 
Babylon,  and  subsequent  return  from  exile  (see  Jer.  xxv.  9  f. ; 
xxvii.  1  f.,  xxix.  10  f.).  The  precise  declaration  of  Amos 
i.  8-6,  that  "  the  people  of  Aram  shall  be  carried  away  into 
Kir,"  which  Kuenen  admits  *  to  have  been  written  "  about  half 
a  century  before  the  Syrian-Ephraimite  war,"  and  to  be  "a 
most  remarkable  coincidence,"  seems  utterly  unlike  a  shrewd 
calculation.  We  cannot  hold  that  the  elements  for  such  a 
calculation  were  all  given  in  the  previous  history  of  the  Arame- 
ans,  and  in  the  custom  of  the  Assyrians ;  especially  if  we  may 
trust  the  statement  of  Lenormant^  and  other  Assyriologists, 
that  the  custom  of  wholesale  deportation  did  not  originate 
until  the  fulfilment  by  Tiglath-pileser  of  this  very  prediction. 
How,  then,  could  all  this  "easily  have  been  anticipated  by 
Amos  "  ?  In  brief,  the  subterfuges  and  assumptions  which  are 
made  necessary  by  the  unaided  theory  of  calculation  are  quite 
as  marked  as  those  needed  by  the  dogma  of  the  old  orthodoxy ; 

^  An  item  of  the  prediction  which  was  fulfilled;  although  we  should  question 
the  historical  accuracy  of  the  words,  "and  it  came  to  pass  that  night/'  which 
do  not  occur  in  the  text  of  Isaiah.  See  xxxVii.  30,  96  f.,  and  compare  2  Kings 
xix.  35. 

*  See  xxix.  1-8,  xxx.  19  f.,  xxxi.  4  f.,  xxxii.  14;  compare  Kuenen,  Ibid.,  p.  292. 

*  See  Ibid.,  pp.  2S2  and  284.  *  Ancient  History  of  the  Bast,  I.  p.  390. 
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while  this  theory  has  not  the  soul  of  truth  in  an  adherence  to 
supernatural  verities  which  belonged  to  that  dogma. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  Old-Testament  prediction  is  a  true 
and  necessary  element  of  that  revelation  and  inspiration  in 
which  it  has  both  its  origin  and  its  explanation ;  but  that  it  is 
an  element  correlated  with,  and  subordinated  to,  the  ethical 
truths  and  ideas  of  revelation.  Revelation  gives  us  the  only 
adequate  account  of  both  the  ethical  and  the  predictive  ele- 
ments of  Hebrew  prophecy ;  the  latter  elements,  however,  are 
specifically  dependent  upon  the  former.  The  true  thought  is, 
then,  substantially  that  of  Riehm,^  who  affirms  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  prophecies  arise  from  an  inward  certainty  concerning 
the  truth  of  salvation  which  was  wrought  in  the  spirit  of  the 
prophet  by  the  Divine  Spirit ;  and  which  is,  therefore,  akin  to 
the  convictions  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  regarded  as  hav- 
ing their  origin  in  the  so-called  testimonium  internum  Spiritus 
Sancti.  Of  Messianic  prophecy  the  same  author  says,  ^^  Messianic 
prophecy  grew  out  of  the  very  vital  marrow  of  the  Old-Testa- 
ment religion  with  a  kind  of  inward  necessity."  So  far  is  it 
from  being  true,  that  prediction  is  accounted  for  as  a  merely 
natural  phenomenon  by  showing  its  relation  to  the  religion  of 
the  Old  Testament,  that  we  must  the  rather  consider  the  entire 
organism,  its  ethical  and  predictive  organs  alike,  as  filled  with 
the  same  life.  History  furnishes  the  soil  and  shapes  the  mani- 
festation of  these  ideas;  revelation  is  the  constant  source  of 
their  life. 

Let  the  above-mentioned  truth  be  illustrated  by  pointing  out 
two  or  three  of  those  ideas  of  revelation  with  which  the  Messi- 
anic predictions  were  most  intimately  connected.  The  idea  of 
a  community  under  a  covenant  with  God  is,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  a  leading  idea  of  Old-Testament  revelation.  In  this  idea 
are  the  germs  and  roots  of  many  Messianic  conceptions  and 
predictions.  In  the  convictions  which  underlie  these  predic- 
tions, the  Law  and  the  Prophets  unite.  God  as  the  King  of 
Israel  (Isa.  xxxiii.  22)  gives  to  the  nation  just  laws  and  ordi- 
nances (see  Deut.  iv.  8;  Isa.  xlii.  21);  as  royal  Judge  he  pro- 
vides for  righteousness  in  his  land  (see  Isa.  Ixiii.  11 ;  Hag.  ii,  5). 
And  when  the  prophets  predict  the  fulness  of  all  spiritual  bless- 
ings upon  the  obedience  and  loyalty  of  the  people,  they  bring 

^  See  his  exceedingly  Interesting  and  suggestive  articles  on  this  subject  —  Zur 
Charakteristik  der  Messianischen  Weissagung  und  ihres  VerhSltniBB  m  der 
ErfuUung  —  in  the  Tbeol.  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1805  and  1869. 
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forward  the  thought  of  a  nation  which  is  royal  and  priestly 
(compare  Exod.  xix.  5  f.,  xxxi.  13 ;  Lev.  xx.  8,  xxi.  8,  xxii.  16, 
82,  and  Ezek.  xx.  12,  xxxvii.  28 ;  Amos  ii.  7).  As  under  the 
covenant  with  Jehovah,  the  nation  is  assured  by  the  prophets 
of  that  same  divine  willingness  to  forgive  sins,  the  announce- 
ment of  which  is  incorporated  into  the  Mosaic  Torah  (compare 
Exod.  xxxiv.  6,  7 ;  Num.  xiv.  18,  and  Isa.  i.  18 ;  Mic.  vii.  18 ; 
Joel  ii.  13 ,  Jon.  iv.  2).  With  the  idea  of  God  as  Judge  and 
King  is  connected,  of  course,  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
That  the  reality  of  this  kingdom  will  satisfy  its  idea,  is  a  hope 
which  springs  directly  out  of  the  conviction  that  God  has  made 
an  indestructible  covenant  with  his  people  (see  Isa.  xxiv.  23, 
lii.  7 ;  Mic.  iv.  7).  Thus  comes  the  prediction  that  this  king- 
dom will  be  accomplished,  and  will  include  the  whole  earth. 
All  things  and  persons  —  Assyria,  his  tool  (Isa.  x.  5,  15), 
Nebuchadnezzar,  his  servant  ( Jer.  xxv.  9,  xxvii.  6,  xliii.  10), 
Cyrus,  his  anointed,  his  shepherd  (Isa.  xliv.  28,  xlv.  1,  xlvi, 
11)  —  are  subordinate  to  the  King  in  accomplishing  the  pur- 
poses of  his  kingdom.  Even  in  the  Jehovistic  portions  of  the . 
Pentateuch,  according  to  Riehm,^  this  consequence  of  the 
doings  of  God  to  Israel  is  definitely  indicated  (see  Num.  xiv. 
21). 

Out  of  these  ideas  of  revelation  springs  the  idea  of  the  theo- 
cratic kingdom,  and  with  it  arises  Messianic  prediction  in  the 
more  restricted  sense.  It  is  this  idea  which  is  so  clearly  and 
prominently  embodied  in  the  Messianic  Psalms.  To  it  becomes 
attached  the  idea  of  a  royal  house  in  whose  line  the  reign  of 
Jehovah  over  his  people  shall  be  rightfully  and  satisfactorily 
represented.  The  scion  of  the  royal  line  is  the  "anointed  of 
Jehovah  "  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  20),  the  chosen  of  God  (Ixxviii.  70);  his 
majesty  and  righteousness  represent  the  divine  majesty  and 
righteousness  (xxi.  6,  xlv.  8,  compare  xcvi.  6,  civ.  1,  cxi.  3); 
his  throne  is  the  throne  of  God  (xlv.  6,  ex.  1).  Such  a  king 
by  his  obedience  secures,  as  the  gift  of  Jehovah,  an  unlimited 
rule  (ii.  8,  Ixxii.  8-11,  Ixxxix.  25).  He  is  "  the  personal  means 
through  which  Jehovah  dispenses  help,  salvation,  and  blessing 
to  his  people."  He  must  be  also  a  priest  (ex.  4,  and  compare 
the  predictions  of  Jer.  xxx.  21  and  Zech.  iii.  7),  for  the  right- 
eousness and  mercy  of  the  Lord  have  from  of  old  been  made 
manifest  in  the  cultus  of  the  sacrifices.    And  yet,  if  we  except 

^  See  Zur  Charakteristik  der  Mensianischen  Welssagang  und  ihres  Yerhaltnisa 
zu  der  ErfaUung,  TheoL  Stud.  a.  Krit.  1865,  p.  54. 
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t  one  of  these  MessiaDio  Paalma  appears  to  be  in  the 
ise  of  the  word  "Messianic;"  that  ia,  what  we  have 
he  use  of  the  term  selected  by  Delitsch,  "prophetico- 
'  1  Out  of  these  ideas  of  revelation  did  the  predio- 
e  Old  Testament  have  their  origin  and  growth. 
I  necessary,  in  order  to  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
1  of  prediction  and  of  its  fulfilment,  that  the  oi^anic 
nt  of  the  predictive  contents  of  the  Old  Testament 
^ken  into  the  account.  Upon  the  great  truth  that 
nust  be  considered  as  an  organic  development,  we 
itedly  insisted.  Although  Hebrew  prophecy  was  a 
livine  revelations  in  an  inspired  consciousness,  it  was 
tss  also  a  matter  of  growth.  It  is  the  increasing  pre- 
if  the  ethical  elements  which  chiefly  distinguishes  it 
irrounding  heathen  mantic.  It  is  the  growth  of  pre- 
ly  from  the  practice  of  mere  soothsaying  which  gives 
ninence  to  the  predictive  contents  of  the  Old  Testa- 
i  two  forms  of  prophetic  knowledge  of  the  future 
ing  to  Schultz,'  prediction  (  WeiBsagutiff')  and  prog- 

(  Wahrsaffunff}.  The  former  is  an  immediate  cer- 
jght  by  the  Divine  Spirit  concerning  tlie  divine  will 
lod  rests  upon  the  recognition  of  the  unchanging 
!  Divine  Being ;  its  subject  is  exclusively  the  history 
gdom  of  God.  But  the  latter  is  "tlie  alleged  or 
wledge  of  an  approaching  eveut,  to  whatever  circle 
)ng,  with  its  particulars  and  incidents."  In  the  light 
tinction  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  prognostication 
.her  to  the  earlier  and  cruder  forms  of  Hebrew  proph- 
rediction  is  an  inseparable  element  of  the  ripest  and 
It  is  true  that  particulars  sometimes  belong  insep- 
the  prediction  of  events  which  are  of  the  greatest 

the  kingdom  of  God.  The  prediction  of  such  par^ 
ieen  in  all  the  later  developments  of  Hebrew  proph- 
the  particulars  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  included 
mncement  of  those  great  events  wliich  spring  forth 
IS  God  wills  to  biing  in  the  coming  of  his  promised 
Thus  the  more  definite  individual  occurrences  which 
predicts  —  xxii.  12,  19,  30,  xxii.  21  f.,  xxxvi  30, 

the  Bitlflei  of  Rlehm,  alrpady  reterred  to,  and  thoae  o(  Dfeatel,  — 
theocratisohen  Kunigs  (Jahrbiicher  (iir  dentxcbe  Theologie,  1863, 
and  H.  Schultz,  Ueb«r  dD|>pelteQ  SchiUUlnn  (Tbeol.  Stnd.  a.  Erit, 

leotliclie  Tlieologie,  p.  131 L 
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xxxvii.  7, 17,  xxxviii.  17  f.  —  are  to  be  considered  for  the  most 
part  as  individual  instances  included  under  his  general  predic- 
tion of  the  captivity;  this  latter  event  was  one  of  the  great 
events  which  God  had  willed,  and  revealed  to  his  messenger  as 
necessary  in  the  course  of  his  kingdom.^  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  much  of  mere  soothsaying  was  mingled  with  the 
genuine  prophetic  activity  of  Israel,  especially  in  its  earlier 
days  and  stages;  nor  shall  we  ever  be  in  condition  to  prove 
that  none  of  this  soothsaying  has  been  admitted  into  the  bib- 
lical histories.  We  undoubtedly  find  instances  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament of  those  imperfect  ideas  which  wrought  upon  the  minds 
of  all  antiquity  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  prophecy,  predic- 
tion, and  inspiration ;  as  when,  for  example,  we  are  informed  by 
Micaiah  (1  Kings  xxii.  5  f.,  22)  that  Jehovah  puts  a  false  word 
into  the  mouth  of  the  prophet,  in  order  to  deceive  the  people. 
We  can  neither,  on  the  one  hand,  affirm  that  the  writers  of  the 
Old  Testament  had  perfectly  correct  and  authoritative  notions 
of  the  nature  of  their  own  prophecy ;  nor,  on  the  other,  can  we 
affirm  that  much  which  resembles  mere  soothsaying  in  the 
earlier  history  of  prophetic  activity  may  not  have  been  divinely 
imparted  foresight. 

We  shall  find,  then,  not  a  few  difficulties  in  attempting  a  criti- 
cal vindication  of  many  of  the  earlier  prognostications  which 
are  recorded  chiefly  in  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. We  are  informed  (Num.  xxiv.  22  ff.)  that  Balaam  in 
his  prophetic  ecstasy  foretold  the  carrying  of  the  Kenites  into 
captivity  by  the  Assyrians,  as  well  as  the  humiliation  of  the 
Assyrians  themselves  by  ships  from  the  quarter  of  Chittim.^ 
But  the  critical  questions  as  to  the  date  and  nature  of  the  tra- 
ditions of  Balaam  prevent  us  from  establishing  these  utterances 
as  genuine  predictions  of  particular  events  in  the  future.  The 
entire  prophecy  of  Num.  xxiv.  is,  however,  so  entirely  one  in 
thought  and  spirit  with  all  Hebrew  prophecy,  that  its  claim  to 
be  predictive  —  whenever  or  by  whomsoever  originally  uttered 
—  cannot  be  denied.  Predictions  of  particular  events  abound 
in  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings.  The  principal  events  of 
David's  life  —  the  death  of  his  child,  and  other  domestic  disas- 
ters (2  Sam.  xii,  1-25),  the  pestilence  in  punishment  for  the 
census  (2  Sam.  xxiv.),  the  continuance  of  the  sovereignty  in 
his  family,  and  the  building  of  the  temple  by  Solomon  (2  Sam. 

1  In  similar  manner  are  we  to  re^irard  Ezek.  xiv.  1-8,  xx.  1  f.,  xxiv.  1  f. 
3  See  Knobel,  Die  Buclier  Numeri,  Deuteronomium,  u.  Josua. 
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Til.)  —  are  said  to  have  been  announced  beforehand.     An  ns- 
known  man  of  God  (1  Sam.  ii.  27-96)  foretells  to  Eli  bis  ap- 
proaching misfortunes.   Repeatedly  ^  does  Elijah  announce  what 
is  coming  upon   Israel  in   his  own  day.     Elisha   foretells  the 
deliverance  of  Israel  from  the  king  of  Moab  (2  Kings  iii.  16- 
19),  and  of  Samaria  from  the  Syrians  (2  Kings  vi.  24-vit.  20); 
he  alec  forecasts  the  great  events  in  the  life  of  Hazael  (^2  Kings 
viii.  7-15),  and  Joash,  the  son  of  Jeboahaz  (2  Kings  xlii.  14—19). 
In  the  case  of  these  and  all  similar  passages  irom  the  historical 
books  of   the  Old  Testament,  our  means  for  establishing  the 
genuine  predictive  nature  of  the  alleged  prophecy  are  relatively 
meagre.    Nor  does  the  genuine  idea  of  Old- Testament  prophecy, 
as  an  organic  growth  of  the  great  conceptions  and  truths  which 
concern  the  kingdom  of  Messiah,  j^iermit  us  to  lay  the  chief  stress 
upon  such  passages.     Nor,  furtiiermore,  can  we  depend  upcn 
necessary  assumptions  of  faith  for  the  claim  that  all  such  prog- 
nostications must  be  ascribed  to  divine  revelation.     We  see, 
however,  the  genuine  and  characteristic  predictive  elements  of 
Hebrew  prophecy  gradually  disentangling  themselves  from  the 
soothsaying  and  prognosticating  of  heathen  mantic  and  false 
prophets  amongst  the  Hebrews ,  just  as  we  see  the  ethical  ele- 
ments of  the  same  prophecy  undergoing  a  similar  process  of 
growth.     Moreover,  we  find   throughout  the  liistorical  books 
certain  instances  of  prediction  that  bear  unmistakably  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  revelation.     The  effect  of  these 
characteristics  in  evincing,  so  far  as  the  predictive  elements  of 
Hebrew  |)rophecy  are  concerned,  the  presence  of  the   Divioe 
Spirit,  is  beyond  tlie  reach  of  criticism.    The  seeds  of  Messianic 
prediction^  are  already  laid  in  promises  like  those  made  to  Abra- 
ham (Gen.  xii.  2  f.,  xviii.  18,  xxii.  16-18),  and  contained  also 
in  the  blessings  of  Isaac  and  Jacob  (see  Gen.  xxvii.  27-29,  39, 
40,  and  xlix.  1-28,  especially  8-10).     It  is  in  their  organic  con- 
nections, rather  than  as  individual  prognostications  of  events 
shortly  to  come  to  pass,  that  we  can  best  understand  even  the 
earlier  (and  critically  most  doubtful)  predictions  of  the  histori- 
cal books.     In  this  regard,  the  inner  miracle  of  prophecy  resem- 
bles the  outward  miracle  in  material  nature.     Each  instance  is, 
in  part,  to  be  judged  according  to  the  relation  which  it  gustaios 

1  Among  the  Inalances,  note  1  Kings  zrU.  1,  xU.  IS-IS,  xzl.  lT-»,  :l-!9: 
2  KlncB  \x.  30-37, 1.  14-16. 

i  That  ne  canool  properly  nwke  this  claim  lor  Geo.  111.  14  f.,  i 
Oenesis,  in  loco. 
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tion,  or  because  it  is  made  in  progressive  stages  which  are  con* 
nected  together  under  the  conditions  of  an  historic  development.^ 
The  earlier  prophecies  thus  throw  their  light  forward  upon  the 
later  facts  and  prophecies,  and  these  in  their  turn  illumine 
those.  The  seed  can  be  understood  only  by  him  who  has  seen 
the  perfect  plant.  Hence  it  comes  that  naturalism,  relying 
upon  negative  criticism  to  furnish  an  account  of  biblical  pre- 
dictions, destroys  them  at  the  very  root.  Their  root  is  in  that 
view  of  the  world  which  looks  upon  both  the  world  and  the 
inspired  mind  which  prophetically  surveys  it  as  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  same  divine  force.  But  a  right  conviction  of  the 
reality  of  the  claims  of  the  prophets  to  enjoy  a  divinely  im- 
parted foresight  of  the  future  does  not  at  all  conflict  with  a  right 
critical  estimate  of  the  degrees  and  modes  in  which  this  fore- 
sight was  obtained  and  exercised. 

In  order  to  a  correct  estimate  of  this  entire  subject,  it  is 
further  necessary  that  we  should  consider  the  limitations  of 
prediction.  Of  these  limitations  we  observe  three  general 
classes ;  viz.,  the  ethical,  the  historic,  and  the  personal. 

The  ethical  and  religious  ideas  which  underlie  all  Hebrew 
prophecy  limit  its  predictions.  The  principal  forms  in  which 
the  later  prophets  express  the  convictions  of  faith  as  to  the 
stability  of  the  principles  of  the  divine  government  are  the  four 
following :  viz.,  the  threatening  of  Israel  for  its  sins  against  the 
divine  covenant ;  the  threatening  of  other  nations  for  standing 
in  the  way  of  the  advance  of  the  divine  kingdom,  which  is 
looked  upon  as  centralized,  so  to  speak,  in  Israel ,  the  promise 
of  comfort  and  salvation  to  the  faithful  remnant,  and  of  Mes- 
sianic blessings  to  the  redeemed  nation ,  the  promise  to  other 
nations  of  a  share  in  these  blessings,  and  the  promise  to  aU 
mankind  of  the  realizing  of  the  perfected  divine  kingdom. 
But  each  of  these  four  forms  is  necessarily  limited  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  moral  truths  which  enter  into  it.  The 
threatening  of  evil,  or  the  promise  of  blessing,  must  corre- 
spond with  the  moral  conditions  of  the  divine  government, 
and  with  the  moral  relations  of  the  objects  concerning  which 
the  prediction  is  made.  The  prophet  can  by  no  means  predict 
blessings  as  the  fruit  of  sin ;  he  cannot  praise  and  promise  well 
to  those  whose  infidelity  calls  for  punishment.  His  unchanging 
confidence  is  not  so  much  in  the  certainty  of  the  events  which 
he  predicts,  as  in  the  certainty  that  Jehovah  will  continue  to 

1  Compare  Beck,  System  der  ChrlBtUchen  Lehre,  p.  190 1 
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deal  with  men  upon  the  same  principles  of  justice,  and  of 
chastening  and  redeeming  love  (compare  Isa.  xli.  17-27,  xlii. 
9,  xlviii.  6  f.).  His  prediction  is  not,  then,  the  utterance  of 
an  inevitable  fate,  but  the  declaration  of  the  will  of  a  living 
and  personal  God.  And  inasmuch  as  the  principles  upon  which 
the  divine  government  is  founded  can  never  change,  but  the 
relations  to  this  government  of  those  whose  fate  is  involved 
in  the  predictions  may  change,  the  fulfilment  of  the  predictions 
cannot  be  accomplished  in  contradiction  of  the  principles. 

This  conditional  —  ethically  conditional  —  character  of  their 
predictions  is  thoroughly  well  understood  by  the  Hebrew 
prophets  themselves.  It  is  tacitly  assumed  in  the  repentance . 
and  prayers  of  David  (2  Sam.  xii.  18  f.),  and  definitely  an- 
nounced, 1  Kings  xxi.  28.  Thus  does  Amos  (vii.  1  f.)  repre- 
sent himself  as  having  more  than  once  turned  aside,  or  delayed, 
the  threatening  judgments  of  Jehovah  by  his  importunate 
prayers.  A  detailed  treatment  of  this  truth  is  given  us  in 
Ezek.  xviii.  and  xxxiii. ;  it  is  also  definitely  taught  by  the  noble 
words  of  Jer.  xviii.  7  f.  The  heart  of  the  true  prophet  must 
be  so  in  sympathy  with  the  divine  ways  of  justice  and  mercy 
that  to  secure  repentance  will  be  esteemed  of  more  value  than 
to  attain  success  in  detailed  prediction.  His  call  is  that  men 
should  turn  to  the  Lord,  and  so  He  will  turn  to  them  (compare 
Joel  ii.  12-14).  One  of  the  characteristic  thoughts  of  the 
Book  of  Jonah  is  this  liability,  so  to  speak,  that  the  Lord 
would  fail  to  fulfil  the  prophetic  predictions  which  he  had 
inspired,  even  when  the  prophet  might  be  thrown  into  great 
confusion  by  the  failure.  No  little  experience  in  Hebrew 
prophecy  is  doubtless  involved  in  the  complaint  of  this  prophet 
(iv.  2),  that  his  unconditional  threat  of  judgment  had  been  left 
in  the  lurch  by  the  very  power  which  had  commissioned  him 
to  make  it.  But  the  answer  to  the  complaint  is  involved  in 
the  cry  of  the  people  of  Nineveh  (iii.  9)  to  the  same  God 
whose  prophet  had  threatened  them;  and  the  prophet  is  re-' 
minded,  that  neither  he  nor  any  other  man  can  tell  whether — 
if  the  people  turn  every  one  from  his  evil  way — God  will  not 
turn  and  repent.  The  connection  of  Mic.  iii.  12,  in  which  it  is 
prophesied  that  Zion  shall  be  ploughed  as  a  field,  and  Jerusa- 
lem shall  become  heaps,  gives  us  to  understand,  that,  according 
to  the  expectation  of  the  prophet,  the  fulfilment  of  his  predic- 
tion would  be  immediately  accomplished  by  the  approaching 
Assyrian  army.     The  history  of  the  causes  which  prevented 
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this  fulfilment  may  be  read  in  Isa.  xxxvi.  and  xxxvii. ;  but 
the  one  theocratic  cause  is  announced  (Jer.  xxvi.  18  f.)  in  the 
statement,  that,  because  Hezekiah  turned  to  God,  God  repented 
him  of  the  evil  which  he  had  pronounced.  This  confession  of 
technical  failure  to  foresee  precisely  what  would  come  to  pass 
is  made  in  behalf  of  Micah  without  any  visible  embarrassment. 
Indeed,  instances  appear  where  the  prophets  announce  that 
their  predictions  have  failed  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  precise  form 
which  had  been  expected,  even  when  we  have  no  warrant  in 
their  language  for  ascribing  the  failure  to  ethical  considerations 
(e.g.,  compare  Ezek.  xxix.  17  ff.  with  xxvi.  1-xxviii.  9).  The 
very  subordination  of  the  predictive  to  the  ethical  element  in 
prophecy  makes  necessary  the  non-fulfilment  of  some  predic- 
tions, or  at  least  leaves  it  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  changes 
in  the  ethical  relations  of  the  actors  will  not  occasion  a  change 
in  the  anticipated  result.^  Praedixi  non  fixi  must  be  the  per- 
suasion of  the  true  prophetic  consciousness. 

Other  limitations  of  biblical  prediction  are  more  properly 
classed  as  historic.  It  has  been  claimed,  that  the  very  concep- 
tion of  history  is  incompatible  with  the  prediction  of  the  future 
by  those  who  are  actors  in  history.  A  predominance  of  defi- 
nite and  absolute  predictions  would  undoubtedly  be  inconsistent 
with  a  course  of  history  regarded  as  dependent  upon  human 
freedom  j  ^  but  such  alleged  predictions  are  comparatively  rare 
in  Hebrew  prophecy.  The  course  of  history  is  dependent,  for 
its  steadfast  adherence  to  the  great  features  of  an  unchanging 
plan,  upon  the  same  divine  will  and  thought  which  are  revealed 
in  the  predictions  of  genuine  prophecy.  We  cannot  hold,  then, 
that  all  prediction  is  precluded  by  the  course  of  history;  for 
this  course  is  just  as  truly  subject  to  the  divine  will  for  its 
direction  as  a  course,  as  it  is  dependent  upon  human  freedom 
for  any  of  its  particular  events.  And  even  with  regard  to  the 
particular  events,  we  may  fitly  admit  the  caution  of  Bleek' 
against  being  too  sure  as  to  just  how  much  circumstantiality 
of  prediction  is  possible.  We  cannot  even  justify  the  un- 
reserved application  of  the  rule  of  Tholuck,*  that  such  detailed 
prediction  as  is  uttered  in  the  presence  of  those  who  are  to  be 
actors  in  the  predicted  event  destroys  history,  —  a  rule  which 

1  See  Bertheau»  Die  alttestamentliche  Weissagung  von  Israel's  BeichsherrUcb- 
keit  in  seinem  Lande.    Jahrbucher  fur  dentsche  Theologie,  1S69,  pp.  372  ff, 
3  See  Nitzsch,  System  der  Christlichen  Lehre,  §  35. 
s  Theol.  Zeitschrift  von  Schleiermacher,  etc.,  III.  p.  235. 
*  Die  Propheten  a.  ihre  Weissagung,  p.  105. 
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he  illustrates  by  saying  that  Zedekiah  could  have  known  noth- 
ing of  the  very  detailed  description  of  the  future  which  Ezekiel 
was  announcing  to  the  exiles  hundreds  of  miles  away  (compare 
Ezek.  xii.  f.  with  Jer.  xxxix.). 

Upon  examination  of  the  writings  of  the  Hebrew  prophets, 
we  do  find,  however,  that  certain  kinds  of  circumstantiality 
rarely  characterize  their  predictions.  Precise  dates  for  future 
events  are  not  generally  given ;  the  exact  names  of  predicted 
actors,  rarely  or  never.  Names  like  Immanuel,  Lo-ruhamah 
and  Lo-ammi,  El-^ibbor,  and  other  similar  names,  carry  their 
own  explanation  with  them.  To  this  rule  we  cannot  regard 
Isa.  xliv.  28  and  xlv.  1  as  exceptions ;  since  those  who  still  hold 
to  the  unity  of  Isaiah,  and,  therefore,  to  the  earlier  date  for 
these  predictions,  are  fain  to  prove  that  the  name  Cyru%  is  used 
in  these  passages  as  the  general  title  of  the  Persian  monarchs. 
The  name  of  Josiah  in  1  Kings  xiii.  2  is  undoubtedly  an  inter- 
polation. The  dates  of  prophecy  are  more  frequently  given  in 
general  phrases  or  round  numbers.  We  are  told,  as  in  Joel 
i  15,  ii.  1,  and  Isa.  xiii.  6,  that  the  day  of  Jehovah  is  at  hand  i 
or  that  the  threatened  event  is  near  (see  Isa.  xiii.  22,  and  com- 
pare Ezek.  vii.  8),  and  will  happen  in  a  little  while  (Isa.  xxi. 
4, 11  f. ;  compare  xvii.  14,  and  Jer.  li.  88),  or  without  much 
delay  (as  Hab.  ii.  8) ;  or  that  the  expected  trouble  will  last  many 
years  (Isa.  xxxii.  10).  In  Isa.  vii.  14  and  viii,  4,  the  event  is 
promised  within  the  time  when  a  child  can  be  begotten,  born, 
and  then  come  to  years  of  comparative  discretion.  The  definite 
number  of  three  years  (Isa.  xvi.  14),  or  of  one  year  (Isa.  xxi. 
16),  is  made  a  somewhat  indefinite  expression  for  a  brief  time 
by  adding,  "  as  the  years  of  a  hireling,"  —  that  is,  scant  meas- 
ure. In  similar  manner  the  time  during  which  it  is  announced 
(Isa.  xxiii.  15, 17)  that  Tyre  shall  be  desolate  is  measured  by 
the  "  days  of  one  king : "  it  will  correspond  to  the  indefinite 
length  of  a  dynasty.^  The  most  important  and  seemingly  defi- 
nite description  of  future  time  which  is  found  in  Hebrew  proph- 
ecy is  that  given  by  Jeremiah  for  the  length  of  the  captivity. 
This  prophet  announced  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  (see 
Jer.  i.  8),  that  Judah  would  go  into  captivity  to  Babylon  sev- 
enty years  (compare  xxvii.  and  xxix.).  The  prophecy  is 
declared  to  have  been  fulfilled  as  respects  time  (Ezek.  i.  1; 
2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21 ;  Zech.  i.  12).  We  can,  however,  neither 
understand  the  words  as  meaning  a  perfectly  indefinite  long 

1  The  threescore  and  five  years  of  Isa.  Til.  8  is  probably  an  interpolation. 
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time,  nor  can  we  press  the  exact  number  bo  as  to  require 
precisely  so  many  years  for  the  captivity.  We  are  quite  unable 
to  decide  beyond  doubt,  either  upon  the  termintis  a  quo  or  the 
terminus  ad  quern  of  the  designed  period.  The  nearest  fair 
approximation  to  this  precise  number  is  that  which  places  the 
beginning  of  the  seventy  years  in  the  third  or  fourth  year  of 
Jehoiakim  (604  or  608  B.C.),  and  the  termination  in  the  year 
of  the  permission  to  rebuild  the  temple  (686) :  we  thus  have 
secured  sixty-eight  years  toward  the  seventy.  But  both  the 
termini  may  more  justly  be  regarded  as  somewhat  movable, 
while  the  attempt  to  force  precision  at  once  exposes  the  whole 
prophecy  to  adverse  criticism-*  The  prediction  is,  however,  no 
less  divine  and  convincing  because  it  is  made  in  round  num- 
bers, and  the  attention  not  directed  chiefly  to  the  precise  tale 
of  years  which  must  be  told  between  two  perfectly  inflexible 
boundaries. 

There  is,  then,  a  certain  important  truth  in  the  so-called 
"theory  of  perspective "  in  the  biblical  predictions.  " Proph- 
ecy," said  Bengel,*  *'is  like  the  picture  of  some  landscape, 
which  in  the  foreground  shows  distinctly  walls  and  roads  and 
bridges;  but  in  the  background  crowds  closely  together  the 
valleys  and  mountains,  although  in  fact  they  lie  very  far 
apart."  But  this  theory  is  chiefly  true  in  the  confession  which 
compelled  its  adoption ;  viz.,  that  the  Old-Testament  prophets 
no  more  had  a  clear  and  adequate  conception  of  the  coming 
times  and  seasons  than  had  the  disciples  of  Christ.  Indeed, 
our  entire  interpretation  of  prophecy  is  dependent  upon  the 
truth  involved  in  this  confession.  It  is  one  result  of  the 
peculiarity  of  the  prophetic  methods  of  reckoning  time,  that 
they  are  favorable  to  typical  interpretation.*  The  day  of 
Jehovah  seemed  even  to  the  latest  prophets,  as  it  has  often 
seemed  to  all  faithful  and  longing  hearts,  soon  to  be  realized. 
"My  salvation  is  near,"  is  the  assurance  of  Jehovah  to  the  later 
Isaiah  (li.  6) :  "  Seek  ye  Jehovah  while  he  may  be  found,  call 
ye  upon  him  while  he  is  near"  (Iv.  6).  As  the  weary  years 
and  centuries  of  delay  dragged  on,  the  cause  of  the  delay 
was  found  in  the  sins  and  unbelief  of  men ;  and  yet  the  pur- 
pose of  God  did  not  change  toward  his  people,  for  his  love 
toward  them  is  an  everlasting  love  (compare  Jer.  xxxi.  8). 
In  saying  that  the  Old-Testament  prophets  had  but  an  imper- 

» 

1  Compare  Kuenen.  Prophets  aod  Prophecy,  pp.  308^320. 

s  Gnomon  N.  T.,  Matt.  xziv.  29.  *  Compare  Beck,  Ibid.,  p.  198^ 
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ditioDS,  form  different  conceptions  both  of  the  precise  nature 
of  the  salvation  which  is  promised  to  the  nation  and  the  world, 
and  of  the  means  which  will  be  employed  to  accomplish  this 
salvation.  For  the  promise  of  redemption  did  not  descend 
to  the  people  as  a  finished  product,  but  grew  with  them  as  a 
living  organism.  The  fruitage  toward  which  the  faithful  turned 
their  longing  eyes  was  to  come  from  a  plant  whose  roots  were 
in  the  earliest  experiences  of  the  nation,  and  which  drew  its 
vital  sap  with  equal  readiness  from  all  vicissitudes  of  expe- 
rience. 

Besides  the  ethical  and  historic  limitations  of  prediction,  we 
must  take  into  account  certain  others  which  are  more  strictly 
personal.  The  historic  and  the  personal  elements  are  so  inti- 
mately united  in  the  whole  product,  that  we  can  scarcely  tell 
in  many  cases  to  which  of  the  two  we  should  refer  certain 
phenomena.  Each  prophet  received  the  measure  for  liis  own 
conceptions  from  the  store  of  religious  ideas  which  were  the 
common  inheritance  of  the  nation;  fidelity  to  these  ideas 
compelled  him  to  picture  the  plan  of  the  Lord  for  the  future 
within  certain  fixed  lines.  Each  prophet  also  received  from 
the  history  of  his  own  times  those  forms  and  shapes  which 
controlled  the  fiUing-in  of  his  picture.  But  each  prophet  was 
also  an  inspired  personality,  —  an  individual  soul  standing 
over  against  Jehovah  to  hear  the  message  which  should  be 
revealed  to  him  as  an  inspired  person.  As  the  complex  result 
of  all  these  classes  of  influence,  we  find  the  individual  prophets 
differing  in  respect  to  their  position  toward  the  Mosaic  Torah. 
Amos,  Hosea,  and  Isaiah,  says  Riehm,^  do  not  show  by  a  single 
word  that  they  ascribe  religious  significance  and  authority  to 
the  ceremonial  laws.  We  find  them  also  differing  notably  as 
to  the  conception  of  Messianic  salvation.  In  Joel  the  idea 
of  a  people,  prophetic  and  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah,  is 
the  .ruling  idea ;  in  Amos,  that  of  the  Davidic  kingdom  restored 
to  the  j)rosperity  of  its  best  days  under  David  and  Solomon 
(see  ax.  11).  Hosea  (ii.  2,  iii.  5)  foresees  Ephraim  converted 
and  turning  its  allegiance  to  the  house  of  David.  But  the 
author  of  Zech.  ix.-xi.  predicts  a  personal  Messianic  king, 
through  whose  reign  salvation  shall  come  to  the  people.  This 
Messianic  king  is  further  especially  exalted  to  notice  by  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  Micah  (Isa.  ix.  6  f.,  xi.  1  f.,  Mic. 
V.  2).    In  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  although  the  Messianic  king 

1  Stud.  u.  Kiit.,  1865,  p.  428  L 
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is  spoken  of,^  the  idea  of  a  Davidic  kingdom  with  a  succession 
of  kings  is  made  prominent  ( Jer.  xvii.  25,  xxii.  4,  xxxiii.  17,  21 ; 
Ezek.  xvii.  22  f.).  The  element  of  priestly  character  is  added 
by  Jer.  xxx.  21.  The  idea  of  a  kiugdom  and  nation  of  priests 
is,  indeed,  connected  with  the  blessings  of  salvation  as  pre- 
dicted in  Exod.  xix.  6.  The  priest  enters  into  the  conception 
of  the  restored  kingdom,  as  found  in  Jer.  xxxi.  14  a,nd  xxxiii. 
18.  But  it  is  only  after  the  exile,  in  Zech.  iii.  8  f.,  and  vi.  11, 
that  the  priest  becomes  the  antitype  of  Messiah  as  standing 
at  the  head  of  a  redeemed  community. 

The  principles  already  announced  find  their  best  illustration 
and  enforcement  in  that  one  comprehensive  subject  of  Old- 
Testament  prediction,  viz.,  the  future  glory  of  Israel  to  be  real- 
ized in  the  Messianic  kingdom.  The  reality  of  revelation,  the 
organic  nature  of  the  development  of  prophecy,  its  threefold 
lin^itation,  and  especially  the  almost  inseparable  union  of  the 
permanent  and  ideal  with  the  historical  and  formal  elements, 
—  all  these  truths  are  here  made  important  and  impressive. 

The  Messianic  prophecies,  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  words, 
are  ^^  all  such  as  have  reference  to  the  actualizing  of  that  salva- 
tion which  was  promised  to  the  people  of  God  even  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Abraham ;  and,  in  this  sense  of  the  words,  nearly 
all  the  prophecies  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  have  a  Messianic 
character."  ^  The  three  questions,  In  what  does  this  salvation 
consist  ?  Who  shall  share  in  this  salvation  ?  Who  will  intro- 
duce this  salvation  ?  —  are  ever  raised  and  answered  afresh  by 
the  noblest  of  the  prophets.  In  the  answer  to  these  questions, 
the  elements  which  have  reference  to  Messiah  are  blended 
with  those  which  have  reference  to  a  temporal  reign  of  Israel, 
in  the  land  of  Canaan,  under  a  native  prince,  and  triumphant 
among  the  nations.  The  Messianic  kingdom  is,  in  the  thought 
of  the  prophet,  the  future  restored  Israel.  In  the  picture  of  its 
blessings  both  material  prosperity  and  spiritual  favor  unite. 

The  elements  which  have  reference  to  the  temporal  reign 
of  Isi'ael  include  an  extraordinary  fruitfulness  of  the  soil ;  so 
that  it  abounds  in  corn,  new  wine,  and  oil,  and  so  that  ^^  the 
ploughman  overtakes  the  reaper,  and  the  treader  of  grapes  him 
that  soweth  seed."  Even  the  waste  places  of  Canaan  become 
like  a  garden  in  fertility  (compare  Amos  ix.  18, 14 ;  Hos.  xiv. 
6-7 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  6, 12-14 ;  Joel  iii.  18 ;  Zech.  xiv.  8, 10 ;  Ezek. 

1  Jer.  zxlii.  5,  xxx.  9,  21,  xxxiii.  10,  Ezek.  xxi.  27,  xxxiy.  23,  xxzvii.  2L 
*  So  Biehm,  Stad.  u.  Kzlt.,  1866,  p.  5. 
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xlvii.  1-12).  The  multiplication  of  Israelites  is  so  great,  and 
the  length  of  life  so  extended,  that  the  sacred  gates  and  streets 
of  Jerusalem  are  crowded  with  aged  and  young  (Jer.  iii, 
14,  16,  18 ;  Zech.  ii.  4,  viii.  4  f. ;  Isa.  Ixv.  20  f.)  ;  peace,  safety, 
'•"''  ""•'teouBness  abound  in  all  the  intercourae  of  the  redeemed 
;Mic.  iv.  8  f.,  V.  10  f.;  Isa.  ii.  4,  ix.  7;  Hos.  ii.  18). 
although,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Bertheau,^  he 
in  any  other  prophet  escapes  from  the  historical  limita- 
his  own  time,  foresees  a  restored  and  much  more  splen- 
pie  and  temple-service,  which  is  t«  be  the  seat  and 
of  redeemed  Israel  after  the  fashion  of  the  Mosaic 
he  also  foresees  a  redistribution  of  Canaan  amongst 
Ive  tribes  (xUu.  12  f.,  xlv.  1-8,  xlvi.-xiviii.).  The 
of  the  tabernacle  of  David  is  connected  in  the  mind 
)  (ix.  11  f.)  with  the  extension  of  the  rule  of  Israel 
om.  This  expectation  is  doubtless,  as  Kuenen  asserts,' 
a  political  expectation  ; "  but  it  is  followed  by  the  im- 
pectation  that  the  name  of  Jehovah  will  be  proclaimed 
ly  nations.  The  re-union  of  the  tribes  in  one  undivided 
Hos.  i.  11,  xiv.  2-9;  Isa.  xi.  13,  xxvU.  12  f.;  Jer.  iii.  18, 
9 ;  Ezek.  zxxvii.  22),  and  the  supremacy  of  the  house 
i  (Hos.  iii.  5;  Amos  ix.  1  f.;  Jer.  xxxiii.  17,  20  f.; 
£xiv.  23  f.),  are  important  factors  in  the  prediction  of 
re  glory  of  Israel. 

predictions  were  not  indefinite  and  colorless  figures  of 
or  those  who  made  and  heard  them :  they  were  meant 
erstood  to  he  full  of  definite  contents.  The  prophets 
led,  consciously  resort  to  metaphor  and  hyperbole  to  set 
e  ideal  truths  which  were  revealed  to  them ;  as,  for  in- 
rheu  Isaiah  depicts  (xlv..  14)  the  captive  nations  march- 
1  chains  after  Israel,  or  the  kings  and  queens  of  earth 
i»  her  foster-fathers  and  nursing-mothers  (Ix.  1—17). 
bably  Micah  (iv.  1-S)  and  Isaiah  (ii.  2-4)  looked  for- 
the  time  when  the  whole  earth  should  actually  come  as 
es  to  join  in  the  temple-service  of  Israel.  And,  in 
we  treat  the  prophets  fairly  only  when  we  understand 
i  they  understood  themselves.  They  have  in  general 
1  when  they  are  to  be  interpreted  as  designedly  employ- 
jly  figurative  descriptions.  The  material  and  temporal 
3  were  in  their  thought  inseparably  connected  with  the 
.  The  time  of.the  blossoming  of  the  former  is  also  the 
FKhibiicber,  18B9,  p.  300.  *  Fropbeta  and  Fiopbecy,  p.  213. 
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time  when  the  divine  grace  will  purify  the  people  from  their 
sins,  and  sprinkle  pure  water  over  them  (see  Ezek.  xxxvi.  16- 
88). 

This  time  of  salvation  is,  in  the  minds  of  all  the  later  proph- 
ets, connected  with  the  oppression  and  exile  of  the  nation  by  a 
foreign  power.  In  the  minds  of  Joel,  Amos,  and  Hosea,  the 
contact  of  Israel  with  Assyria  forms  the  point  of  turning  for 
its  history:  just  beyond  this  contact  lies  the  Messianic  time. 
Isaiah  and  Micah  assume  the  punishment  which  the  same 
nation  will  inflict  upon  Judah.  According  to  Isaiah,  a  sacred 
remnant,  even  though  it  were  only  a  tenth  of  the  nation,  will 
remain  as  the  nucleus  of  a  new  and  restored  community  of 
believers  (vi.  18) ;  they  will  have  turned  again  with  all  their 
hearts  to  Jehovah  (x.  20  f.) ;  and  those  who  have  been  left 
after  the  laying-waste  of  the  land  by  Assyrians  and  Egyptians 
(vii.  22)  will  rejoice  over  the  destruction  of  their  enemies,  and 
share  in  the  blessings  of  the  restored  Davidic  kingdom.^  The 
conception  of  all  these  prophets  connects  the  Messianic  bless- 
ing with  the  dwelling  of  the  nation  in  the  land  of  Canaan ;  for 
this  is  the  land  of  Jehovah  (Hos.  ix.  8),  and  exile  from  it  is 
almost  equivalent  to  banishment  from  the  presence  of  Jehovah 
(compare  1  Sam.  xxvi.  19).  The  promise  of  a  return  from  exile 
is,  then,  the  indispensable  prerequisite  and  forerunner  of  the 
restored  and  perfected  kingdom  of  Jehovah  (Amos  ix,  11-15; 
Joel  iii.  1-7,  18-21 ;  Hos.  xi.  8-11 ;  Mic.  iv.  1-8 ;  Isa.  xi.  11  f. ; 
Zech.  ix.-xi.).  The  triumphant  and  glorious  return  of  the 
nation  is  set  forth  (Isa.  xxxiv.,  xxxv.,  xl.-lxvi.)  in  the  most 
beautiful  and  impressive  forms  of  speech. 

That  the  brilliant  expectations  which  had  found  expression 
in  earlier  pictures  of  the  condition  of  restored  Israel  were  not 
yet  realized,  is  admitted  by  the  latest  prophets  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament (compare  Zech,  i.  12,  vii.  6).  Anew  does  Zechariah 
predict  (iii.,  iv.)  the  speedy  coming  of  the  promised  glory; 
Zerubbabel,  the  head  of  the  restored  community,  receives  the 
promises  which  were  of  old  made  glorious.  The  predictions 
which  occur  after  the  exile  recognize  the  failure  hitherto  of 
those  previously  made,  but  they  do  not  expect  another  cap- 
tivity with  a  nobler  deliverance.  The  promises  are  still  re- 
garded as,  in  their  old  form,  just  on  the  eve  of  fulfilment. 
According  to  Haggai  (ii.  6,  21  f.),  Jehovah  will  soon  visit  the 
earth  with  judgments  and   redemption.      Zechariah  foresees 

^  Snch  in  substance  is  also  the  representation  of  cbaps.  zxviii.-xxxiii. 
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(vi.  13)  that  the  activity  of  MeBsiab  will  soon  result  in  re- 
buUdincr  the  temple  and  restoring  its  cultus.  The  cry  of 
(iii.  1,  5)  i3  heard  proclaiming  the  day  of  the  Lord 
3  at  hand.  And  the  author  of  Daniel  sees  the  people, 
ippreseed  by  the  tyrant,  delivered  by  that  great  Helper 
hovah  will  send ;  then  will  a  kingdom  of  God's  people 
.  upon  tbe  reins  of  the  hostile  power  (compare  Dan. 
.  8,  11  f.,  21  f.,  viii.  17,  xi.  35,  xii.  1  f.,  7).  That  this 
eral  conception  of  the  nature  of  Messianic  salvation 
I'alent  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  we   have   abundaut 

I  it  is  prevalent  with  certain  of  the  Jews,'  and  even 
a  few  Cbrititians,  in  tbe  present  time. 

nswer  which  Hebrew  prophecy  gives  to  the  inquiry, 

II  share  in  the  expected  Messianic  salvation?  is  also 
ed  by  religious  ideas  that  are  unfolded  in  the  midst 
tions  from  tbe  course  of  history.  Joel  predicts  that 
t  will  so  fall  upon  and  crush  the  Phoenicians,  Philis- 
yptians,  and  Edomites,  tliat  they  will  no  more  oppress 
ind  then  the  latter  will  dwell  unmolested  in  its  own 
ut  Israel  was  never  delivered,  as  this  prophet  pre- 
'om  the  oppression  of  surrounding  nations:  other  his- 
onnections  took  the  place  of  those  prevalent  in  the 
Joel.  On  the  whole,  even  under  this  oppression,  the 
n  of  the  prophets  became  one  of  salvation  rather  than 
lent  and  destruction  to  the  Gentiles.  The  idea  of 
a  salvation  lost  its  cast  of  particularity;  Israel  in 
3n  of  her  prophets  more  and  more  opened  her  arms 
e  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  a  share  in  her  own 

This  liberal  view  of  Messianic  salvation,  although 
irhole  gaining  ground,  was,  nevertheless,  constantly 

0  historic  limitations.  In  tbe  opinion  of  Riehm,^  the 
iroclamation  of  the  idea  of  universal  salvation  is  foimd 
rophecies  of  Isa.  ii.  2-4,  and  Mic.  iv.  1-4,  it  recurs 
d  again  in  Isaiah  (viii.  9,  xviii.  3,  7,  xix.  18-25) ;  it 
L  important  element  in  the  predictions  of  Jeremiah, 

e  1at«t  Talraudic  tIbw  of  Messiah  and  the  Messianic  time,  see  noma 
remarkn  by  Hirsch  B.  Fassel,  Die  mosaiBch-rabblnlBcfae  Tugend-  und 
>.  Gr.-Kanlzsa,  tW3,  pp.  100  fF,  "  The  denial  of  the  Mesalanlc  time," 
ithor.  "  is  a  demolition  of  prophecy,  aad  calls  in  question  tbe  mWon 

1  and  the  special  goal  at  buiiianlty.  .  .  ,  But  faith  In  the  coming  ol  a 
esxinli.  In  onler  t«  eHtablUh  Et^ln  the  earthly  kingdom  ot  Zion,  doea 
to  tlie  fundamental  truths  ot  the  religion  ot  Israel." 

u.  Bjii.,  iat»,p.lS3. 
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Zephaniah,  Habakkuk,  and  Zechariah.^  Yet  this  salvation  is 
connected  with  the  acceptance  by  the  nations  of  the  ordinances 
and  cultus  of  Mosaism.  The  redeemed  Israel  will  be  a  bless- 
ing to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  a  light  to  all  the  heathen 
(Isa.  xlv.  14).  The  same  idea  is  conveyed,  in  words  which 
were  understood  as  partly  realistic,  partly  symbolical,  when 
(Isa.  xi.  6-8)  all  creation  is  affected  with  the  peace  of  God's 
people.  Then  is  the  light  of  sun  and  moon  increased  (Isa. 
XXX.  26),  and  sorrow  and  death  are  banished  (Isa.  xxiv.- 
xxvii.) ;  then  a  wide  and  deep  stream  of  healing  flows  forth 
from  the  temple  of  Jehovah  (Ezek.  xlvii.  1-12).  Egypt  is  to 
be  converted  (Isa.  xviii.  7,  xix.  18  f.),  and  Assyria  numbered 
among  the  people  of  Jehovah  ,  to  him  the  wealth  of  Tyre  will 
be  consecrated  (Isa.  xxiii.  17  f.).  Jehovah,  we  are  told  (Zeph. 
ii.  11  and  iii.  9),  will  give  pure  lips  and  docile  hearts  to  the 
Gentiles.  With  a  figure  of  speech  which  is  thoroughly  bibli- 
cal, we  are  assured  (Isa.  xxv.  6-8)  that  God  will  take  away  the 
veil  that  covers  the  face  of  all  peoples.  He  of  the  burning 
heart  and  glowing  pen,  whose  holy  inspiration  has  left  on  record 
words  for  the  unceasing  cheer  and  comfort  of  all  believers,  de- 
clares that  the  servant  of  Jehovah,  whom  he  predicts,  shall  be 
light  and  righteousness  and  salvation,  alike  for  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles (Isa.  xlix.  7,  Ix.  2  f.). 

Who,  then,  shall  introduce  this  glorious  Messianic  salvation  ? 
Under  varying  conditions  and  limitations,  and  yet  by  the  power 
of  a  progressive  divine  revelation,  this  anxious  question  receives 
its  more  and  more  complete  answer.  It  is  only  at  a  compara- 
tively late  period  in  Hebrew  prophecy  that  the  answer  is  found 
in  the  prevalent  expectation  of  a  personal  Messiah.  It  is  never 
found  in  such  form  as  to  correspond  in  other  than  ideal  and 
typical  fashion  to  the  facts  of  historical  Christianity.  The  con- 
ception of  the  Messianic  king  whom  Isaiah  predicts  (vii.  ff.)  is 
woven  into  closest  connection  with  the  events  of  his  own  time. 
Immanuel  is  to  be  bom  soon  after  Judah  is  delivered  by  Jeho- 
vah from  the  combined  attacks  of  Israel  and  Syria  (vii.  16). 
He  will,  together  with  all  his  people,  suffer  the  effects  of  the 
wasting  of  the  land  by  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians,  since  he 
must  be  nourished  on  the  natural  products  of  milk  and  honey 
(17-26).  Yet  he  will  live  to  rejoice  in  the  freeing  of  his  people 
from  the  Assyrian  yoke  (ix.  3  f.).    The  two  kingdoms  of  Israel 

1  Jer.  iii.  17,  iv.  2,  xii.  15  f.,  zvi.  19,  zlvili.  47,  xliz.  6,  39;  Zeph.  tt.  11,  iii.  9; 
Hab.  ti.  14;  Zech.  zii.-ziy. 
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and  Judah  will  be  united  in  one  under  him,  and  will  thus  make 
subject  the  Philistines  in  the  west,  and  the  Edomites,  Moabites, 
and  Ammonites,  in  the  east  (xi.  1-14).  Micah  seems  to  expect 
that  the  Messianic  ruler  will  not  be  bom  in  Jerusalem,  which 
had  been  ruined  and  desecrated  by  its  enemies,  but  out  of  the 
ancient  family  of  Ephrathites  from  Bethlehem,  from  the  family 
and  place  from  which  David  sprang  (Mic.  iii.  12,  v.  2  f.). 
Jeremiah  expects  him  as  a  Branch  of  righteousness  which  will 
sprout  forth  unto  David  (xxxiii.  15  f.,  compare  xxiii.  5). 
He  will  be  a  ruler  who  will  have  coumge  and  permission  to 
approach  Jehovah  (xxx.  21);  he  will  be,  as  it  were,  a  new 
David  (xxx.  9).  Hosea  (iii.  6)  and  Ezekiel  (xxxiv.  28  f.,  xxxvii. 
22  f.)  predict  him  as  the  true  servant  of  Jehovah,  the  Shepherd 
and  Prince  over  Israel  forever.  It  is  he  whom  the  writer  of 
Zech.  ix.-xi.  sees  entering  Jerusalem  after  having  won  peace 
from  his  enemies,  righteous  and  triumphant,  and  yet  lowly  and 
riding  upon  an  ass. 

But  Bertheau  ^  may  with  reason  claim,  that  it  is  the  later 
Isaiah  who  most  definitely  foresaw  how  it  was  that  the  salva- 
tion of  Israel  and  of  the  world  should  finally  be  accomplished. 
For  of  all  the  Old-Testament  prophets  he  is  most  free  in  his 
movement,  most  grand  in  his  sweep  of  thought,  amidst  the 
ideal  elements  of  the  true  Messianic  salvation.  The  comfort- 
ing word  of  the  Lord  is  spoken  to  his  people  (xl.).  They,  of 
all  nations  in  the  earth,  have  no  need  to  fear  the  advancing 
power  of  Cyrus  (xli.) ,  for  through  him  will.  God  carry  out  his 
plans  of  salvation.  Israel  is  the  servant  of  Jehovah  (xlii.), 
and  God  will  place  his  Spirit  upon  him ;  God,  who  alone  is  God, 
has  chosen  Israel  for  his  servant  (xliv.).  The  return  from  exile 
is  not  now  expected  in  a  triumphal  homeward  march  like  that 
of  Isa.  xxxiv.  f. :  the  servant  of  God,  the  faithful  Israel,  is 
to  labor  and  suffer  in  humility  for  the  spread  of  Jehovah's 
kingdom.  It  is  not  enough  for  Jehovah  to  do  for  his  servant, 
that  he  shall  simply  bring  back  the  ransomed  of  Israel  (xUx. 
1-3) :  his  servant  shall  be  a  source  of  salvation  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth.  But  the  path  to  triumph  in  the  conflict  with  hard- 
ened Jews  and  opposing  Gentiles  lies  through  self-surrender 
and  self-sacrifice.  Obediently,  then,  must  the  suffering  servant 
of  Jehovah  bare  his  back  to  receive  the  stripes  of  scorn  from 
the  scorners  among  his  own  people. 

With  the  statement  of  the  limitations  of  prediction  is  closely 

1  See  Jahrbucber,  1860,  p.  496 1 
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ideal  elements  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  of  restored  com- 
munion with  God,  of  wider  and  deeper  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  world  at  large,  have  all  been 
fulfilled  in  Christ.  Moreover,  the  fulfilment  has  in  its  form 
shown  so  many  marked  correspondences  with  the  form  in 
which  the  prophets  expected  the  ideal  elements  to  be  realized, 
as  to  create  the  well-founded  impression  that  the  same  Eternal 
Spirit  spoke  in  the  prophets  what  he  performed  in  Christ.  But 
Jerusalem  has  not  become  the  centre  of  true  worship,  or  the 
city  of  special  divine  self-revelation  (compare  Jer.  iii.  16  f., 
and  John  iv.  23  f.) ;  nor  are  the  Jews  re-established  in  Canaan 
in  a  permanent  state  of  great  temporal  prosperity  and  domin- 
ion. The  King,  the  Priest,  the  Anointed,  the  suffering  Ser- 
vant of  Jehovah,  the  mighty  Hero  and  Prince  of  peace,  was 
not  such  an  one  as  the  prophets  expected.  Shall  we,  then, 
continue  to  expect  something  more  precisely  like  what  they 
expected,  waiting  in  the  hope  that  the  precise  forms  of 
their  prediction  will  be  realized  in  the  time  yet  to  come  ?  All 
the  analogies  of  prophecy  itself,  all  the  historic  probabilities, 
and  all  the  spirit  of  the  New-Testament  teaching,  are  against 
such  an  expectation.  We  confess,  therefore,  the  imperfection 
in  form  of  Old-Testament  prediction,  and  the  failure  of  some 
of  its  more  particular  expectations;  but  we  affirm  our  confi- 
dence that  its  promises  are  all  yea  and  amen  in  Jesus  Christ. 
That  the  Christian  Church  has  taken  the  place  of  the  Jews  to 
receive  in  different  form  the  substance  of  the  salvation  which 
tliey  expected  for  themselves,  is  the  teaching  of  the  Apostle  to 
the  Gentiles  (Acts  xiii.  46;  Rom.  i.  16  and  iii.  1  f.).  The 
Christian  Church  is,  then,  the  true  Israel,  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham, the  inheritor  and  recipient  of  the  Messianic  prophecies  ^ 
(Rom.  iv.  16  f.,  ix.  6  f.,  24  f. .  2  Cor.  vi.  2,  16  f. ;  Gal.  iii.  7,  iv. 
27,  vi.  16,  compare  1  Pet.  ii.  9) ,  it  is  the  heir  to  the  promises 
of  Messianic  salvation  (Rom.  iii.  29  f.,  x.  12  i  1  Cor.  xii.  13 ; 
Gal.  iii.  28  f. ;  Eph.  ii.  11-22 ;  Col.  iii.  11). 

As  to  particular  predictions  which  relate  to  the  fate  of  Israel 
and  the  surrounding  nations  in  their  future  political  relations, 
we  may  even  follow  the  example  of  Kuenen,  and  speak  of 
prophecies  as  fulfilled  or  unfulfilled.  But  the  prophecies  them- 
selves, and  the  causes  of  their  fulfilment  or  non-fulfilment,  we 
regard  in  a  totally  different  way  from  that  author.    The  his- 

1  See  Bertheau,  Ibid.,  p.  340  f.;  but  for  a  different  Tiew,  see  Anberlen,  Jahr- 
bucber  fur  deutache  Tbeologie,  1858,  p.  778  f. 
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tory  of  Old-Testament  prophecy  shows  us  unfulfilled  predic- 
tions. Tyre  was  not,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Isa.  xxiii. 
1,  15  (compare  Ezek.  xxvi.  l-xxviii.  10),  subjected  to  the 
Assyrians  so  as,  after  lying  waste  for  a  long  time,  to  resume 
its  ancient  commercial  importance.  Babylon  did  not  fall  into 
destruction  before  the  attack  of  Cyrus  as  was  predicted  (Isa. 
xiii.,  xiv.,  xxi.,  xl.-lxvi.).  The  Egyptians  were  not  led  into 
exile  to  Babylon,  as  Isaiah  (xvii.,  xix.),  Jeremiah  (xlvi.),  and 
Ezekiel  (xxix.)  threatened.^  The  condition  of  Jerusalem  after 
the  exile  never  corresponded  with  the  predictions  of  the  proph- 
ets. Nor  can  we  escape  from  these  admissions  of  unfulfilled 
prophecies  by  any  so-called  "  theory  of  perspective,"  or  spiritu- 
alizing of  the  primary  and  historical  meaning  of  the  predictions. 
We  cannot  claim  that  the  destruction  of  Tyre  by  Alexander  was 
a  fulfilment  of  its  predicted  destruction  by  the  Assyrian  forces, 
nor  look  upon  the  decline  of  Babylon,  in  common  with  most 
Oriental  cities,  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  threat  that  it  would  be 
laid  waste  by  Cyrus.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot 
reduce  those  predictions  of  this  class  which  have  been  fulfilled 
to  the  level  of  ordinary  political  calculation.  And,  further- 
more, the  fact  that  the  fulfilment  of  prediction  depends  in 
certain  cases  upon  conduct  which  is  to  be  affected  by  the 
prediction  itself,  was  well  understood  by  the  prophets  them- 
selves (see  Jer.  xxvi.  18  f.),  and  in  no  way  injures  the  validity 
of  their  claims.  Even  the  eagerness  which  the  Old-Testament 
writers  of  history  sometimes  display  in  recording  all  such 
phenomena  as  might  be  looked  upon  as  fulfilments  of  prophecy, 
may  be  urged  in  behalf  of  their  historic  fidelity,  and  of  the 
reality  of  the  alleged  fulfilments.  Thus  Ewald,  Niebuhr,  Tho- 
luck,  and  others,  although  we  have  no  independent  historic 
proof  for  the  fulfilment  of  Isa.  xxi.  16,  nevertheless  suppose 
that  the  event  must  have  corresponded  to  the  prediction  :  they 
do  this  on  the  ground  that  such  a  written  prediction  could  not 
have  established  itself,  if  it  had  not  appeared  fulfilled. 

We  are  in  truth  without  sufficient  data  to  answer  in  every 
case  the  question,  Why,  and  in  how  far,  did  the  particular 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  remain  unfulfilled  ?  In  many 
cases  we  can  only  conjecture  how  much  of  the  seeming  failure 
was  due  to  the  mingling  of  mistaken  impressions  in  the  minds 

1  Unless,  indeed,  we  adopt  the  douhtfnl  explanation  that  they  were  led  away 
in  the  person  of  certcdn  selected  Individuals  of  note :  see  Tholuck,  Die  Propheten, 
etc.,  p.  130. 
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of  those  who  uttered  the  predictions;  how  much,  rather^  to 
changes  in  those  historical  and  ethical  conditions  in  view  of 
which  the  prediction  was  understood  to  be  made.  If  it  were 
true,  as  Kuenen  and  Kamphausen  claim,  that  Jeremiah,  be- 
tween the  verbal  utterance  of  his  prophecies  (i.  16  and  ii.  f.) 
and  the  commission  of  them  to  writing,  had  changed  his  view 
as  to  the  particular  nation  from  the  North  which  should  be 
the  instrument  of  God's  chastisement  of  Israel,  we  could  not 
argue  that  therefore  his  former  prediction  was  merely  an  unful- 
filled calculation. 

We  affirm,  then,  our  fidelity  to  the  truths  of  histor}'  and 
criticism  in  the  admission  that  certain  particular  predictions 
of  the  Old  Testament,  so  far  as  any  facts  known  to  us  would 
indicate,  have  been  unfulfilled  in  their  primary  and  historic 
meaning.  We  recognize  also  the  general  truth  which  criticism 
establishes  as  applicable  to  all  even  of  the  Messianic  prophe- 
cies :  they  are  not  given  in  such  form  that  we  can  either  prove 
or  expect  for  them  a  precise  fulfilment  according  to  their  pri- 
mary and  historic  meaning.  But  we  also  affirm,  that  these 
prophecies,  and  especially  all  the  Messianic  prophecies  in  the 
broader  sense  of  the  term,  show  in  their  predictive  elements 
the  proofs  of  divine  revelation ;  that  they  give  to  us  the  sub- 
stance of  the  truth  which  was  to  be  more  fully  revealed  in  the 
gospel ;  that  they  give  this  substantial  truth  in  forms,  which, 
on  account  of  their  wonderful  correspondences  with  the  history 
of  Jesus  Christ,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  inspiration ;  and  that,  in 
brief,  all  the  Old-Testament  predictions  of  Messianic  salvation 
are,  both  as  to  substance  and  form  of  truth,  typically  fulfilled 
in  Jesus  Christ. 

And,  furthermore,  essentially  this  same  view  of  the  nature 
of  prediction  and-  its  fulfilment  is  that  held  by  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament.  In  this  view  they  evince  their  own 
inspiration,  because  they  are  taught  it  by  the  Spirit,  and  did 
not  reach  it  as  the  doubtful  result  of  uncertain  critical  analysis 
and  liistorical  study.  But  since  they  did  not  possess  the  ac- 
quaintance with  facts  of  history  which  such  analysis  and  study 
may  bring  to  us,  and  since  they  were  not  in  these  respects 
guarded  by  their  inspiration  against  mistakes,  we  cannot  always 
expect  from  them  fidelity  to  the  primary  and  historic  meaning 
in  their  discernment  of  the  secondary  and  typical.  We  actu- 
ally find  in  their  citation  of  the  predictions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment a  blending  of  two  seemingly  adverse  qualities.    We  find 
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a  rare  insight  into  the  ideal  truths  of  the  predictions,  and  into 
the  providential  correspondences  of  form  in  which  these  truths 
are  announced  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  fulfilled  in  the  New. 
We  also  find  certain  mistakes  as  to  alleged  correspondences 
of  form.  We  may  ascribe  the  insight  to  inspiration,  and  the 
mistakes  to  rabbinical  training  and  lack  of  hermeneutical  skilL 
We  find  in  the  insight  a  proof  that  the  writers  had  received 
the  promised  Spirit  of  Christ:  we  find  in  the  hermeneutical 
mistakes  a  proof  that  they  had  not  always  spoken  with  that 
reserve,  where  critical  inquiries  seem  involved,  which  charac- 
terizes the  speech  of  Christ.  Moreover,  the  different  authors 
of  the  New  Testament  show  different  special  tendencies  in 
dealing  with  Old-Testament  prediction.  The  first  Gospel  is 
pre-eminently  Jewish  and  rabbinical  in  its  tendencies :  it  there- 
fore shows  a  correspondingly  large  number  of  hermeneutical 
mistakes.  But  for  all  such  mistakes  it  far  more  than  compen- 
sates, and  in  'spite  of  them  establishes  its  claim  to  inspiration, 
by  the  insight  into  Messianic  truth  which  it  displays.  In  these 
respects  Mark  stands  in  contrast  with  Matthew,  since  he  rarely 
asserts  the  typical  fulfilment  of  the  predictions  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. In  certain  cases,  however,  the  view  of  Mark  is  implied 
in  an  allusion,  rather  than  directly  asserted.^ 

The  conclusions  of  criticism  regarding  the  fulfilment  of  Old- 
Testament  prophecy,  as  understood  by  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament,  have  already  been  illustrated.^  ■  We  add  in  this 
connection,  however,  a  number  of  more  specific  illustrations. 
When,  for  instance,  it  is  declared  (Matt.  i.  22  f.)  that  the  pre- 
diction of  Isa.  vii.  14  was  fulfilled  in  the  birth  of  Jesus  from 
the  Virgin  Mary,  we  cannot  overlook  the  plain  fact  that  the 
author  has  erred  in  supposing  the  prophet  to  have  used  the 
word  npSjj  in  the  strict  sense  which  belongs  to  its  translation 
in  the  LXX.  (wap^€vos).  A  study  of  the  passage  in  the  Prophet 
also  shows  us,  that  by  the  Immanuel  who  should  be  born  he 
intended  to  designate  the  theocratic  rescuer  of  the  land  of 
Judah  from  the  oppression  of  the  combined  forces  of  Syria 
and  Israel.  The  divine  rescue  by  one  bom  of  woman  within 
the  nation  was,  however,  most  completely  and  ideally  fulfilled 
in  Jesus.  That  the  same  Evangelist  has  (ii.  15)  quite  over- 
looked the  historical  meaning  of  Hos.  xi.  1,  and  has  changed 

1  Compare  Matt.  xiii.  14,  and  Mark  iv.  12;  Matt.  xiii.  36,  and  Markiv.  33f.; 
Matt.  TiU.  17,  and  Mark  i.  34;  Matt.  xxi.  4  f.,  and  Mark  zL  3  f. 
*  Part  I.,  chap.  v. 
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the  utterance  of  a  fact  into  a  prediction,  we  must  confess: 
it  ia  only  upon  the  general  principle,  —  a  fact  in  the  history 
1  may  foreshadow  one  in  the  life  of  Jeeus  Christ,  —  that 
irn  of  the  holy  family  from  Egypt  can  be  referred  to 
lu8  of  Israel  from  the  same  land.  The  primary  refer- 
Isa.  ix.  1  f.,  which  is  quoted  inexactly  (Matt,  iv,  13  f.) 
e  LXX.,  concerns  the  relief  of  a  region  of  Palestine 
ssyrian  oppression :  its  fulfilment  is,  however,  alleged 
taken  place  when  Christ  established  himself  in  Capet^ 
Theocratic  salvation  came  to  this  region  as  the  Evan- 
iw,  but  in  a  different  manner  from  that  in  which  tlie 
foresaw  its  coming.  The  same  Evangelist  afGrnis 
)  that  the  prophecy  of  Isa.  liii.  4  concerning  the  unde- 
and  vicarious  suffering  of  the  servant  of  Jehovah  is 
in  the  sympathizing  and  self-sacrificing  effort  of  Jesus 
ve  the  sicknesses  of  the  people.  The  affirmation  is 
though  we  must  doubt  whether  the  Greek  word  vmm 
r  represents  the  Hebrew  ii^ii ;  although  we  must  also 
3,  according  to  the  analogy  of  Christ's  own  view  of  other 
passages,  that  Messiah  was  only  tj'pically  set  forth  by 
,ent  prophecy.  It  is  only  upon  the  principle,  that  the 
;  of  the  ancient  seer  may  be  regarded  as  a  type  of  the 
;  of  Christ,  and  as  containing  the  latentes  rerum  Mettiae 
s'hich  Christ  realized,  that  the  quotation  of  Ps.  Ixxviii. 
ustified  in  the  case  of  Matt.  xiii.  84  f.'  Thus  does  the 
!  of  the  Messianic  idea  in  Isa.  xlii.  1  ff,,  which  both  the 
paraphrase  and  Kimehi  refer  to  Messiah,  justify  the 
n  in  Matt.  xii.  18-21.  Yet  even  here  we  cannot  hold 
prediction  had  primary  reference  to  a  personal  Messiah, 
st  moreover  remember  the  caution  of  Meyer :  In  the 
itations  from  the  Old  Testament  it  is  not  every  con- 
part  which  ia  an  integrant  element  of  the  prophecy, 
ich  is  therefore  to  be  fulfilled  as  snob.  Other  in- 
jf  the  typical  interpretation  of  Old-Testament  predic- 
ur  throughout  the  New  Testament,  which  need  give 
ce  to  any  critic  who  is  able  to  enter  into  the  divine 
the  writers.     Such  an  instance  is  that  where  John 

quotation  follow!  th«  LXX.  In  tbo  first  clause,  bat  deparU  from  It 
the  second  (Matthew,  J#>vftpu  iciii^iiiu  iirii  KiTap<ii.i,t\  LSX.,  MrrtoMU 
1»'  imM'  'Tlie  desliriBllon  of  the  author  as  "  tbe  Prophet "  may  be 
J  t}ie  positioa  ot  the  pralm  In  the  Old-Testament  Canon,  and  not  bj 
w  aacTlptlon  of  the  psalm  to  Asaph,  who  Is  called  a  seer  (2  Cbron. 
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Baptist  (Matt.  iii.  8,  and  parallel  passages)  applies  to  himself 
the  mission  and  cry  of  the  herald  whom  Isa.  xl.  3  represented 
as  running  before  the  Israelites  on  their  return  from  exile  with 
Jehovah  as  their  leader.  Another  such  is  where  our  Lord 
applies  to  himself,  as  pre-eminently  inspired  for  the  pity  and 
relief  of  the  poor,  the  passage  (already  referred  to)  from  Isa. 
xlii.  1  f.  Forever  true,  and  irrespective  of  the  question  whether 
the  apostle  has  made  the  right  grammatical  connection  of  the 
words,  is  the  prediction  of  tliat  prophet  who  was  inspired  to 
make  firm  his  confidence  in  Jehovah,  even  when  it  had  been 
disappointed  after  much  patient  waiting :  **  The  just  shall  live 
by  his  faith"  (compare  Hab.  ii.  4,  and  Rom.  i.  17). 

It  is  the  unity  of  religious  experience  which  runs  throughout 
all  Scripture,  that  gives  in  large  degree  a  certain  predictive  cast 
to  many  passages  not  in  themselves  strictly  predictive.^  It  is 
this  characteristic  of  Scripture  which  makes  it  possible  for 
Christ  to  apply  to  himself,  and  to  his  entry  into  Jerusalem,  the 
sacred  festived-song  of  Israel  (Ps.  cxviii.  26),  and  to  draw  an 
argument  applicable  to  his  own  work  from  Ps.  Ixxviii.  24  and 
Ps.  Ixxxii.  6  (John  vi.  81  and  x.  84).  As  predictive  of  Messiah 
in  the  stricter  sense,  the  consciousness  of  the  Cliristian  Church, 
following  the  leadership  of  the  Jewish,  selected  certain  ones 
from  the  entire  body  of  the  Psalms.  The  psalms  cited  as  Mes* 
sianic  in  the  New  Testament  are,  according  to  H.  Schultz,  the 
following:  viz.,  ii.,  viii.,  xvi.,  xxii.  (Ixix.)  (xli.?),  xlv.  (Ixviii.  ?), 
cii.,  ex.  (cxviii.)  (xl.)  (xcvii.).  Of  these  the  Apostolic  Church, 
in  essential  dependence  upon  Christ's  own  words,  regarded  ii., 
viii.,  xvi.,  xxii.,  ex.,  as  predictive  of  Messiah  in  the  first  rank ; 
Ixix.  and  cxviii.  in  the  second  rank ,  but  xl.,  xli.,  xlv.,  Ixviii., 
xcvii.,  cii.,  were  considered  as  Messianic  from  the  more  artificial 
point  of  view,  and  as  a  result  of  the  rabbinical  art  of  inter- 
pretation. The  keenness  and  fidelity  of  their  insight  are  justi- 
fied and  evinced  in  this  selection ;  while  the  limitations  which 
belonged  to  them,  as  interpreters  of  their  own  Scriptures,  are 
also  exemplified. 

Comparatively  few  instances  of  hermeneutical  error  in  inter- 
preting prophecy  more  serious  than  those  already  mentioned 
occur  in  the  New  Testament.  Yet  a  few  such  do  undoubtedly 
occur.  The  passage.  Matt,  xxvii.  9  f.,  contains  several  marked 
adaptations  which  exhibit  considerable  departures  from  both 
the  Hebrew  and  the  LXX.,  and  which  seem  designed  to  make 

1  See  tlie  article  in  the  Stud,  und  Krit.,  1866:  Ueber  doppelten  Schrifteinii. 
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the  fulfilment  of  prediction  more  minute  and  impressive. 
Moreover,  the  special  detail  which  asserts  a  fulfilment  in  that 
the  price  of  Messiah's  rejection  went  for  the  purchase  of  a 
*'  potter's  field,"  appears  to  rest  upon  a  corruption  of  the  text. 
The  Hebrew  here  translated  "  to  the  potter  "  should  quite  cer- 
tainly read  "into  the  treasury"  (see  Zech.  xi.  13).^  But  even 
in  admitting  that  the  Evangelist  has  accommodated  language 
very  freely  to  the  history  in  which  he  saw  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy,  and  has  laid  stress  upon  a  corruption  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  we  still  assert  his  fidelity  to  the  main  ideas  and  facts. 
He  sees  truly  when  he  sees,  in  the  one  of  whom  the  ancient 
prophet  speaks  as  so  despised  and  rejected  by  Israel  that  he 
was  estimated  at  a  paltry  sum,  the  type  of  Jesus,  betrayed, 
despised,  and  actually  disposed  of  by  the  same  Israel  for  the 
same  paltry  sum.  Philological  play  like  that  of  Matt.  ii.  23, 
although  probably  justified  by  the  real  derivation  of  the  word 
Nazareth,  would  seem  like  a  kind  of  solemn  trifling,  did  we  not 
remember  the  grounds  upon  which  the  writer  considered  even 
the  minutest  portions  of  Old-Testament  prophecy  and  of  New- 
Testament  history  as  alike  under  the  control  of  one  divine  Spirit. 
An  instructive  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  may  at  the  same  time  disregard  and  employ 
the  verbal  peculiarities  of  the  Old,  is  furnished  by  Luke  iv.  16- 
30.  The  Evangelist,  while  referring  to  a  passage  from  Isaiah 
(Ixi.  1  ff.)  as  read  by  our  Lord  from  a  manuscript-roll,  never- 
theless quotes  the  words  with  the  utmost  freedom,  and  in  a 
form  in  which  they  could  not  have  been  read  from  any  MS. 
While  citing  a  passage  which  should  be  given  accurately  from 
the  Hebrew,  he  gives  the  LXX.  freely  and  from  memory,  and 
introduces  an  inaccurate  Greek  translation  of  one  Hebrew 
clause,*  together  with  another  clause  taken  by  an  inaccuracy 

1  11f1Kh-S«  being  subetituted  for  llfVrrSK  by  a  not  infrequent  interchange 
of  K  and  *;  and  so  Kimchi  explains  it»  and  two  MSS.  actiiaUy  have  it  (see 
Meyer).  This  change  is  necessitated  by  the  Hebrew  text,  and  is  almost  uniformly 
adopted  by  modem  scholars.  Henderson,  who  pronounces  it  **  worse  than  gnt- 
tuitons,'*  makes  no  attempt  to  explain  the  words  "house  of  Jehovah/'  which 
Matthew  has  omitted,  or  the  very  significant  substitution  by  the  Evangelist  of  the 
word  itutKov  for  the  word  pt>af.  Nor  are  any  of  the  attempted  explanations  of 
tliese  points,  which  do  not  admit  the  corruption  of  the  text,  at  all  satisfactory. 
But  why,  if  corruptions  of  the  Hebrew  text  occur  as  they  certainly  do,  should  the 
Evangelists  be  inspired  so  as  infallibly  to  avoid  them? 

2  The  words  col  rv^AoIt  arafiktrffiv,  fouud  in  the  LXX.  and  adopted  in  the  quotsr 
tion  of  Luke,  are  either  a  mistranslation  of  the  present  Hebrew  text,  or  perhaps  a 
translation  of  a  Hebrew  text  which  differed  from  the  pre8ent»  and  oorresponded 
more  nearly  with  the  parallel  passage  of  Isa.  xlii.  7. 
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of  memory  from  another  passage  of  the  same  prophet.  Yet  he 
is  none  the  less  in  heartfelt  and  inspired  sympathy  with  the 
great  thought  of  the  ancient  prediction  and  of  the  teaching  of 
our  Lord. 

All  the  above-mentioned  considerations  find  a  special  exem- 
plification at  almost  every  step  in  the  argument  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews.  On  the  one  hand  we  are  constantly  called 
upon  to  admire  the  penetrating  insight  of  the  author  into  the 
essential  characteristics  of  both  Judaism  and  Christianity,  and 
into  that  wonderful  correspondence  of  formal  elements  which 
undoubtedly  exists  between  the  two.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  are  as  constantly  forced  to  confess  that  he  quite  neglects, 
or  even  perverts,  the  plain  historical  meaning  of  many  of  the 
passages  which  he  cites  from  the  Old  Testament.  Nor  can  we 
refrain  from  feeling  that  his  argument,  in  its  details  and  in  its 
general  course,  is  chiefiy  valid  as  an  argumentum  ad  hominem^ 
addressed  to  contemporaries  who  were  in  accord  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  hermeneutics  which  it  assumes. 

The  same  considerations  must  largely  control  our  interpreta- 
ticii  of  New-Testament  prediction  also.  But  as  to  the  matter 
and  manner  of  its  fulfilment  we  are  left  almost  wholly  in  doubts 
because  history  has  not  yet  furnished  the  light  in  which  to  con- 
sider the  fact  of  fulfilment.  The  prophecy  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment must  in  general  be  conceived  of  after  the  analogy  of  the 
Old,  especially  so  far  as  its  predictive  elements  are  concerned. 
These  elements  are  given  to  us  chiefly  in  certain  parables  of 
our  Lord,  in  his  eschatological  discourses,  and  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse :  they  are,  however,  by  no  means  wanting  in  some  of  the 
Epistles.  Their  general  subject  is,  of  course,  the  kingdom  of 
God  on  earth  in  its  new  and  final  form  of  Christianity.  In  the 
critical  examination  of  Matt.  xxiv.  fif.  and  parallel  passages,  we 
must  raise  two  questions ;  the  answers  to  which  are  connected, 
and  yet  both  involved  in  special  difficulty.  We  have  first  of 
all  to  consider,  as  does  Immer,^  that  the  several  features  of 
the  eschatological  discourses  are  essentially  moulded  after  the 
prophecies  of  Daniel.  But,  inasmuch  as  we  know  from  other 
writings  of  the  New  Testament  that  the  early  disciples  expected 
the  speedy  fulfilment  of  these  predictions,  criticism  raises  the 
inquiry :  To  what  extent  has  this  expectation  made  itself  felt 
in  the  accounts  which  we  have  received  of  the  predictions  them- 
selves?   Criticism  also  inquires:  How,  and  to  what  extent,  did 

1  Hermenentik  des  N.  T.,  p.  202. 
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Christ  intend  to  predict  the  particular  events  of  the  fatnre? 
The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  cnn^cXcta  rdv  cue^ros  are 
inextricably  interwoven  in  the  records.  Did  Christ  designedly 
give  these  predictions  in  forms  which  corresponded  to  those  of 
Old-Testament  prediction?  The  predictions  certainly  left  his 
hearers  in  inevitable  doubt  as  to  the  precise  times  and  ways  of 
their  fulfilment ;  and  as  to  how  much  was  to  be  understood  in 
an  historical,  and  how  much  in  a  typical,  sense. 

Hebrew  prophecy  was,  then,  correctly  understood  by  the 
New-Testament  writers  to  be,  in  its  Messianic  elements,  typi- 
cally predictive  of  Christianity.  This  view  of  prophecy  springs 
unfailing  forth  from  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  Christ:  it  is 
demanded  by  a  rational  estimate  of  revelation  and  of  its  phe- 
nomena in  Scripture;  it  is  justified  by  an  organic  view  of 
histoBy  as  developed  under  the  control  of  one  Holy  Spirit;  and, 
finally,  it  is  corroborated  by  the  witness  of  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness. Nevertheless,  under  the  impetus  of  the  general 
endeavor  to  find  all  the  predictive  elements  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment fulfilled  in  Christ,  the  New-Testament  writers  have  fallen 
into  certain  errors  respecting  the  details  of  hermeneutics  and 
of  textual  criticism.  The  safer  limits  for  the  typical  interpre- 
tation of  prophecy  are  sufficiently  suggested  in  the  reserve  of 
Christ,  and  in  the  most  general  and  defensible  practice  of  his 
apostles.  Neither  the  Church  nor  the  individual  interpreter 
has  any  call  or  right  to  enlarge  the  domain  of  types  beyond 
these  limits. 

But  what  is  the  effect  upon  the  general  doctrine  of  Sacred 
Scripture  which  follows  from  this  modification  of  view  as  to 
the  nature  of  prophecy  and  its  fulfilment?  The  modification 
is  compulsory  upon  all  who  are  not  willing  to  close  their  eyes 
to  the  plainest  of  scriptural  phenomena.  The  general  reply  to 
the  above  question  may  be  given  in  these  words :  By  -fidelity  to 
historical  interpretation  we  lose  nothing  from  the  faith  that  all 
the  divine  promises  are  yea  and  amen  in  Christ  Jesus.^  We 
gain  much,  however,  in  conformity  with  organic  views  of  his- 
tory and  revelation,  and  in  the  enlargement  of  our  conceptions 
as  to  that  wide  and  varied  divine  work  which  was  done  through 
prophets  and  apostles,  and  left  on  record  in  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures. The  office  of  the  prophets,  in  furthering  the  Messianic 
salvation  which  they  predicted,  was  much  more  truly  divine 
than  it  would  have  been  had  it  consisted  chiefly  in  giving  pre- 

1  Compaie  Biehm,  8tad.  u.  Kiit.,  IM,  p.  281  i. 
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else  details  of  time  and  circumstaiice.  Surely  the  proofs  of 
Christianity  and  of  the  Bible  would  be  in  no  way  strengthened 
if,  instead  of  the  far  grander  ideal  which  sacred  history  has 
furnished,  the  exact  form  predicted  had  been  ushered  in.  We 
should  be  no  better  convinced  by  the  testimony  of  prophecy  if 
we  could  at  this  moment  behold  the  Jews  ruling  over  Canaan 
and  the  surrounding  regions  by  an  exalted  race  of  princes  from 
the  Davidio  line,  with  plentiful  harvests,  and  crowds  of  young 
and  old  to  flock  into  the  temple,  which,  enlarged  and  beautified, 
was  sitting  upon  its  ancient  seat  in  Jerusalem. 

The  divine  plan  included,  however,  both  the  more  immediate 
and  historical  meaning  and  effect  of  prophecy,  and  also  the 
more  remote  and  ideal.  We  thus  have  a  twofold  proof  of 
the  work  of  revelation  and  inspiration  as  it  is  given  in  diplo- 
matic form  within  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  There  is,  first,  the 
prophet,  who  utters  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  with  his  own  more 
or  less  clear  recognition  of  the  principles  he  proclaims,  and 
with  no  little  ignorance  and  error  as  to  the  precise  form  in 
which  these  principles  will  be  realized  in  the  history  of  the 
future ;  there  is,  secondly,  the  Christian  writer,  who,  although 
not  a  thorough  critical  exegete  after  the  modern  type,  all  the 
better  recognizes  in  the  ancient  prophet  the  predictions  which 
are  typically  fulfilled  in  the  actual  history  of  his  own  time. 
The  self-conscious  intent  of  the  former  does  not  exhaust  the 
meaning  of  the  truths  he  proclaims ;  the  interpretation  of  the 
latter  does  not  concern  itself  with  scrupulous  adherence  to 
details.  But  when  we  compare  the  prophets  with  all  that  the 
most  consummate  political  sagacity  has  been  able  to  suggest  as 
to  God's  dealings  with  the  world ;  when  we  also  compare  the 
ideal  principles  of  the  apostles  with  the  rabbinizing  of  their 
own  time,  and  the  yet  worse  rabbinizing  of  the  later  Christian 
Church,  —  then  we  are  indeed  convinced  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
was,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  with  both  prophets  and  apostles. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  the  predictive  contents  of  the  Bible 
confirm  essentially  the  same  truths  concerning  the  origin  and 
nature  of  Sacred  Scripture  as  those  with  which  we  are  already 
fiuniliar.  These  contents  must  be  referred  to  revelation,  and 
they  imply  the  inspiration  of  those  who  uttered  or  interpreted 
them.  But  these  contents,  like  those  of  all  the  other  classes, 
are  not  pure  ideas  and  truths  of  revelation  :  they  are  mingled 
with  imperfect  and  erroneous  formal  elements.  We  have  this 
treasure  also  in  earthen  vessels.     The  process  of  separating 
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between  the  divine  and  the  human,  which  are  so  intimately 
joined  as  to  seem  like  body  and  soul  together,  is  one  which 
cannot  be  wholly  declined ;  it  is  one,  however,  which  calls  for 
both  reverence  and  critical  skill.  The  best  results  can  be  at- 
tained only  when  this  process  is  guided  both  by  scholarship 
iEind  by  devotion  to  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  Moreover,  it  is  only 
by  an  inference,  sometimes  rather  remote  and  uncertain,  that 
we  can  carry  our  convictions  regarding  the  utterers  and  inter- 
preters of  the  prophetic  contents  over  to  the  writings  which 
hold  these  contents.  Revelation  and  inspiration  have  primary 
reference  to  prophetic  and  apostoUc,  or  simply  Christian,  per- 
sonality ;  they  refer  to  writings  only  in  a  secondary  and  figura- 
tive way.  We  can  speak  of  revelation  and  inspiration  as  ap- 
plied to  the  predictive  contents  of  the  Bible,  not  only  because 
they  were  originally  uttered,  but  also  because  they  have  been 
recorded  and  interpreted,  under  the  influence  of  that  Spirit  of 
revelation  which  fulfilled  them  all  in  Christ. 

But,  inasmuch  as  the  predictive  contents  so  largely  concern 
the  development  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  they  furnish  in 
some  respects  a  special  proof  for  the  divine  nature  and  origin 
of  Sacred  Scripture.  The  prophetic  writings  exhibit  a  special 
insight  and  sympathy  with  respect  to  the  things  of  God's  salva- 
tion. The  very  centre  of  the  claim  which  the  Bible  makes  to 
the  title  Sacred  Scripture  lies  in  its  Messianic  contents:  the 
predictive  contents  are  almost  wholly  Messianic  contents,  in 
the  larger  sense  of  the  words. 

Moreover,  these  contents  bind  together  the  two  Testaments, 
and  the  different  books  of  each,  in  a  manner  which  does  not 
belong  to  the  other  classes  of  contents.  By  their  very  nature 
they  awaken  that  desire  which  looks  backward  and  forward  j 
they  are  uniting  bands  and  organizing  forces  in  all  the  details 
of  those  writings  in  which  their  presence  may  be  discerned. 
They  discover  and  evince  an  organic  view  of  the  biblical 
history,  and  of  the  different  stages  and  ways  of  divine  reve- 
lation. They  enable  us  to  see  all  things  fulfilled  in  Him  who 
IS  the  goal  in  prospect,  the  centre  in  contemplation,  the  guide 
and  example  in  retrospect.  They  then  present  at  least  a  hint — 
and  we  should  rather  say,  a  strong  intimation  —  of  that  view 
of  the  records  of  revelation  which  considers  them  as  possessing 
a  kind  of  organic  unity  under  the  control  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
It  is  this  view  which  makes  the  study  of  the  history  of  the 
.Canon  so  important  to  a  right  understanding  of  Sacred  Scrip- 


CHAPTER    VI. 

THE    DOCTRINE  OF  SACEED    SCBIPTUEB  AS  DEPENDENT    UPON 
THE   ETHIC0-BELI6I0US   CONTENTS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

The  relations  in  which  the  discussions  of  this  chapter  stand 
to  those  of  both  the  preceding  and  the  following  chapters  is 
peculiar ;  and  the  peculiarity  of  this  relation  is  such  as  to  neces- 
sitate, to  a  considerable  extent,  a  change  in  the  nature  and 
method  of  inquiry.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  may  be  assumed 
as  an  undisputed  truth,  that  the  ethical  and  religious  contents 
of  the  Bible  are  the  contents  which  give  to  it  pre-eminently  the 
title  of  Sacred  Scriptures.  It  is  to  these  contents,  regarded  in 
their  widest  significance,  that  we  subordinate  all  the  others ; 
it  is  in  them  that  the  claitQ  of  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  writ- 
ings to  the  gifts  of  revelation  and  inspiration  is,  so  to  speak, 
located  and  manifested.  The  very  gist  and  core  of  whatever 
truth  the  Bible  may  contain  is  in  its  truth  upon  moral  and 
religious  themes.  The  very  heart  of  an  inquiry  into  the  origin 
and  nature  of  Sacred  Scripture  is  reached  only  when  we  come 
into  contact  Mdth  the  ethico-religious  life  of  that  Scripture. 

And  yet  it  is  manifest,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  ethico- 
religious  contents  of  the  Bible  cannot  be  wholly  separated  and 
considered  apart  from  the  other  classes  of  contents.  The  gist 
and  core  of  biblical  truth  is  not  to  be  reached  by  a  merely 
superficial  analysis,  which  results  in  unloosing  the  more  natural 
connections  so  as  to  form  fictitious  classes  of  materials.  We 
have  not  been  deceiving  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  we 
could  tear  truth  from  truth,  while  we  have  been  conaj dering,  in 
detail  and  in  order,  the  so-called  scientific,  miraculo^  histori- 
cal, predictive,  and  finally  the  ethico-religious  contejits.  Just 
at  this  point  it  needs  to  be  said,  that  the  theory  of 'inspiration 
which  makes  the  biblical  writings  inspired  and  infallible  in 
moral  and  religious  matters,  and  in  those  only,  is  at  once  con- 
demned by  a  clear  view  merely  of  the  nature  of  the  case. 

Yet  again,  it  is  manifest  that  the  method  of  inquiry  into 
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matters  of  ethical  and  religious  truth  cannot  be  merely  histori* 
cal  and  critical,  like  that  of  the  inquiry  into  matters  of  fact, 
historical  or  scientific.  Criticism  may  be  competent  to  estab- 
lish either  the  composite  or  the  integral  structure  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, the  Mosaic  or  non-Mosaic  authorship  of  Deuteronomy, 
the  genuine  or  spurious  character  of  the  Second  of  Peter  and 
the  Third  of  John.  Historical  research  may  succeed  in  pro- 
nouncing, with  more  or  less  of  evidence  and  corresponding  con- 
fidence, upon  the  trustworthiness  of  the  traditions  concerning 
the  patriarchs,  the  chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel, 
or  the  narrative  of  the  Book  of  Acts.  Science  may  assert,  and, 
as  far  as  can  be,  prove,  a  theory  of  world-building,  which  shall 
confirm  or  contravene  the  impressions  of  the  writer  of  the  bib- 
lical cosmogony.  But  neither  criticism,  nor  historical  research, 
nor  scientific  discovery,  can  tell  us  whether  the  Mosaic  Torah, 
the  imprecatory  Psalms,  and  the  historians  of  the  bloody  wars 
of  Israel,  have  held  and  taught  a  pure  righteousness ;  much  less, 
what  are  the  inner  meaning  and  spirit  of  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious truths  set  forth  in  Christ.  Neither  can  unaided  criticism 
even  exhibit,  in  a  faithful,  systematic  form,  the  great  ethico- 
religious  principles  which  are  found  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. For  the  discovery  and  testing  of  such  truths,  another 
kind  of  instrument  is  needed ;  and  this  needed  organ,  or  sense, 
or  instrument,  is  an  enlightened  moral  and  religious  conscious- 
ness. Criticism,  historical  research,  and  even  scientific  dis- 
covery, are  not,  however,  wholly  useless  in  the  inquiry  after 
the  nature  and  origin  of  this  class  of  contents :  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  all  of  real  but  subordinate  —  they  may  become 
of  indispensable  —  importance.  It  is  only  by  scientific  exe- 
gesis, as  used,  indeed,  by  the  eye  of  an  enlightened  moral  con- 
sciousness, that  we  can  determine  what  are  the  ethico-religious 
contents  of  the  Bible.  Without  doubt  the  Christian  critic  will 
regard  them  quite  differently  from  the  mind  which  approaches 
them  without  the  insight  and  favorable  attitude  that  charac- 
terize such  a  critic.  What  would  Democritus,  Plato,  or  Seneca 
judge  concerning  the  excellence  of  these  moral  and  religious 
truths,  if  they  could  be  submitted  to  his  judgment?  What 
would  these  worthies  judge  to  be  true  as  to  the  very  nature 
of  such  truths?  But  the  most  Christian  critic  cannot  even 
assume  to  know  what  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments really  teach  touching  morals  and  religion,  without 
subjecting  these  same  Scriptures  to  a  critical  and  exegetical 
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examination.  The  Scriptures  must  speak  for  themselves  in 
order  that  truth  may  be  spoken  concerning  them ;  and  this  is 
undoubtedly  so,  however  much  depends  upon  the  kind  of  ear 
and  mind  which  listens  to  them.  Moreover,  there  are  many 
things  taught  in  the  Bible,  the  morality  and  religious  bearing 
of  which  we  cannot  accurately  judge  without  that  knowledge  of 
the  circumstances  and  characters  of  its  teachers,  and  also  of  the 
cognate  moral  and  religious  teachings  of  a  like  antiquity  and 
grade  of  civilization,  which  only  critical  and  historical  researches 
can  bestow. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  we  must,  for  the  time  being,  somewhat 
change  the  nature  and  method  of  our  inquiry.  For  confirma- 
tion of  much  which  will  be  either  said  or  implied  regarding 
moral  and  religious  truth,  an  appeal  must  be  taken  to  the  moral 
and  religious  consciousness.  For  an  appreciation  of  the  truths, 
in  the  setting-forth  of  which  the  oflSces  of  revelation  and  inspi- 
ration culminate,  the  appeal  must  be  taken  to  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness. At  the  same  time  we  must  do  no  violence  to  any 
laws  of  exegesis  and  criticism :  we  must  rather  make  what  use 
we  can  of  these  laws. 

But  from  the  very  beginning  of  our  inquiry  into  the  claims 
and  phenomena  of  the  Bible,  we  have  been  dealing  largely  with 
the  same  ethico-religious  contents.  From  the  point  where  we 
heard  the  voice  of  Christ  in  Matt.  v.  17  ff.,  declaring  his  own 
position  toward  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  up  to  the  present 
point,  these  contents  have  been  prominently  in  view.  In  all 
the  subsequent,  and  especially  in  the  latest,  parts  of  this  in- 
quiry, the  stress  of  emphasis  and  endeavor  will  fall  upon  the 
same  truth.  For  the  moral  and  religious  contents  of  the 
Scriptures  invite  us  over  the  entire  circuit  of  revealed  truth ; 
pre-eminently,  of  all  that  fact  and  doctrine  which  constitutes 
the  truth  of  Christianity  itself.  It  will  not  be  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  compass  a  complete  system  of  biblical  ethics  or  biblical 
theology.  We  shall,  in  the  main,  take  the  validity  and  incom- 
parable excellence  of  these  contents  for  granted. 

What  is  proposed  at  present  may,  then,  be  very  briefly  ac- 
complished under  the  following  three  divisions :  First,  the  rela- 
tions in  which  the  ethico-religious  contents  of  the  Bible  stand 
to  all  its  other  classes  of  contents  will  be  pointed  out ;  it  will 
thus  appear  in  what  special  sense  we  may  regard  them  as  locat- 
ing the  central  point  of  its  revelation,  and  as  serving  for  the 
vehicle  and  manifestation  of  its  inspiration.     Second,  the  ques- 
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tion  as  to  the  relative  or  absolute  perfection  and  infallibility  of 
these  contents  will  be  raised,  and  very  briefly  answered.  Third, 
mention  will  be  made  of  some  of  those  more  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  these  contents  which  serve  to  define  the 
nature  of  the  claim  made  by  the  writings  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  to  the  title  Sacred  Scripture. 

The  intimate  connection  of  the  ethical  and  religious  truth 
of  the  Bible  with  the  claims  made  for  it  by  its  writers  and 
teachers,  and  with  all  the  kinds  of  truth  alleged  to  be  taught 
in  its  writings,  has  been  made  obvious  by  all  our  previous  exe- 
getical  and  critical  researches. 

It  is  claimed  in  the  Bible,  that  its  writers  speak  moral  and 
religious  truths  revealed  to  them  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  and 
narrate  facts  more  or  less  closely  connected  with  the  history 
and  interests  of  the  divine  kingdom.  Such  claims  are,  indeed, 
only  implicitly  made  for  certain  moral  and  religious  truths ;  and 
there  are  certain  other  contents  of  the  Bible  to  which  such 
claims  are  entirely  inapplicable.  But  the  claims  which  are 
either  made  or  implied  are  all  directly  applicable  only  to  one 
class  of  contents.  For  instance,  the  claims  which  Christ  indi- 
rectly makes  for  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  were  all 
seen  to  concern  the  ethical  and  predictive  contents  of  those 
writings.  The  Mosaic  Torah  —  so  he  taught  —  shows  its  divine 
nature  and  origin  by  the  elements  of  absolute  ethical  truth 
which  it  contained,  and  which  were  communicated  as  self-reve- 
lations of  God  through  inspired  servants.  The  words  of  the 
Lord,  contained  in  this  bundle  of  legal  writings,  are  divine 
deliverances  of  ethical  and  religious  import.  The  predictions 
of  the  inspired  messengers  of  Jehovah,  the  prophets,  Christ 
viewed  not  as  thaumaturgic  displays,  but  as  revelations  of 
moral  and  religious  concernment,  and  as  preparatory  and  an- 
ticipatory of  his  own  mission  and  teaching.  His  promises  to 
his  disciples  were  a  guaranty  of  accurate  knowledge  and  clear 
insight,  not  as  regards  all  manner  of  truth  (even  when  closely 
connected  with  their  teaching),  but  as  regards  the  truth  icar 
^^oxv^,  —  that  is,  the  moral  and  religious  truth  which  Christ 
both  manifests  and  is.  Nor  did  we  find  that  the  claims  which 
the  writings  of  Mosaism  and  Prophetism  make  for  themselves, 
when  considered  in  their  substance  and  true  intent,  extend 
further  than  the  claims  of  Christ  for  them.  We  meet,  indeed, 
with  certain  claims  which  imply  a  knowledge  of  obscure 
questions  of  history  and  of  tradition :  such  as,  for  instance,  the 
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claim  that  Moses  wrote  the  list  of  the  camping-places  ih  the 
wilderness,  or  the  Torah  which  forms  the  central  portion  of 
Deuteronomy.  Such  claims  we  are  to  consider,  in  each  case, 
for  what  their  history  and  the  testings  of  criticism  prove  them 
to  be  worth.  We  cannot  maintain  that  such  claims  are  on  an 
equality  with  those  made  for  the  ethical  and  religious  contents 
of  the  books,  unless  we  also  maintain  that  revelation  and  inspi- 
ration include  in  each  case  an  infallible  knowledge  of  the  date 
and  authorship  of  ancient  books. 

The  claims  of  the  New-Testament  writers  for  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  for  their  own  utterances,  cover  substantially  the 
same  ground  as  that  indicated  above :  they  are  all  made  with 
the  intent  of  verifying  the  moral  and  religious  truths  of  Scrip- 
ture. It  is  Christ  as  the  fulfilling  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets, 
whom  these  later  writers  hold  to  have  been  revealed  in  the 
ancient  Hebrew  writings;  it  is  the  same  One,  as  having  in 
himself  the  fulness  of  all  law  and  prediction,  whom  they  claim 
themselves  to  receive  and  teach  by  revelation. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  the  so-called  scientific,  the  miraculous, 
the  historical,  or  the  predictive  contents  of  Sacred  Scripture, 
considered  of  themselves,  but  as  themselves  serving  to  contain 
other  contents  of  moral  and  religious  verity,  which  excite  and 
fix  the  interest  of  our  theme.  The  connections  of  the  Hebrew 
writings  with  modern  scientific  discoveries  would  concern  us  no 
more  than  the  connections  of  the  Vedic  legends  with  the  same 
discoveries,  were  it  not  that  they  appear  to  involve  with  them- 
selves the  moral  and  religious  teachings  of  the  Bible.  The 
miracles  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  even  the  miraculous  resur- 
rection of  Jesus,  would  be  to  us  as  the  myths  of  Buddha,  were 
it  not  that  the  verity  of  Christian  ethical  and  religious  truths  is 
inextricably  involved  in  the  verity  of  certain  biblical  miracles. 
The  sacred  history,  also,  is  not  like  other  history  to  us,  because 
it  is  the  alleged  history  of  the  kingdom  of  redemption  through 
Jesus  Christ.  Except  so  far  as  the  biblical  statements  of  his- 
torical fact  involve,  directly  or  indirectly,  our  views  upon  moral 
and  religious  truths,  we  have  only  the  ordinary  archasological 
interest  in  the  correctness  of  those  statements.  Even  the  mar- 
vellous phenomena  of  prediction  by  the  ancient  Hebrew  seers 
do  not  chiefly  interest  us  as  the  occasions  of  a  merely  psycho- 
logical investigation.  We  do  not  treat  them  as  other  visions 
and  presages  of  men  who  have  a  natural  gift  in  such  matters ; 
because  these  phenomena  of  prediction  concern  the  method 
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of  the  divine  dealings  in  the  kingdom  of  redemption,  and 
especially  the  significance  of  the  personality  and  work  of 
Christ.  Biblical  prediction,  that  is  to  say,  stands  before  our 
minds  as  a  question  of  moral  and  religious  truth. 

If,  then,  we  could  neatly  and  securely  isolate  the  ethico* 
religious  contents  of  the  Bible,  we  should  be  ready  to  affirm 
that  our  theory  of  Sacred  Scripture  should  take  these  contents, 
and  these  only,  into  the  account.  But  there  are  obvious  objec- 
tions to  such  an  easy  method  of  conducting  the  inquiry.  The 
objections  are  such  as  quite  forbid  the  cherishing  of  any  hope 
as  to  the  result  of  so  easy  a  method.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
we  cannot  isolate  the  distinctively  ethico-religious  contents 
of  the  Bible  from  all  its  other  classes  of  contents.  And,  in 
the  second  place,  we  cannot  affirm  that  all  such  contents  are 
so  like  one  another  in  respect  to  origin  and  characteristics,  that 
a  consistent  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture  can  be  framed  by 
considering  them  alone.  Indeed,  if  we  could  so  isolate  the 
ethico-religious  teachings  of  the  biblical  writings  as  to  consider 
them  without  the  embarrassments  arising  from  historical  and 
critical  researches,  we  should  by  no  means  have  reached  the 
end  of  our  inquiry.  Difficulties  which  pre-eminently  concern 
just  these  truths  are  by  no  means  wanting.  It  is  certain  of 
the  ethico-religious  contents  of  Sacred  Scripture  with  which 
Christ  and  the  apostles  most  distinctly  find  fault,  and  which 
they  most  definitely  abrogate.  Moreover,  the  ethico-religious 
contents  of  the  New  Testament  not  only  furnish  us  with  the 
necessary  point  of  view  from  which  to  criticise  the  similar 
contents  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  also  compel  us  to  pass 
judgment  upon  them. 

The  ethico-religious  contents  of  the  Bible,  then,  do  not  appear 
as  separated  from  its  quasi-Bcienti&c  and  avowedly  historical 
truths;  but  the  former  are  rather  presented  to  us  for  our 
recognition  as  entangled,  so  to  speak,  or  embedded,  in  the 
latter.  For  example,  the  biblical  teachings  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  physical  universe,  the  duration  and  unity  of 
the  human  race,  the  relations  of  man's  moral  disorder  to  the 
apparently  wide-spread  disorder  of  organic  nature,  touch  many 
questions  upon  which  the  natural  and  physical  sciences  have 
information  to  bestow.  But  the  biblical  teachings  are  all 
originated  and  promulgated  from  the  ethical  and  religious  point 
of  view.  The  truth  which  the  writer  of  the  Mosaic  cosmogony 
wishes  to  inculcate  is  the  divine  origin  of  the  sabbatic  law, 
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and  the  religious  foundation  of  the  nation  upon  the  divine 
covenant  so  closely  connected  with  that  law.  The  genuine 
miracles  of  the  Bible  are  always  presented  as  items  or  moments 
of  the  divine  self-revelation  in  power  and  grace.  Its  history 
is  not  only  definitely  ethical  and  religious  in  tone,  and  written 
from  the  providential  point  of  view  ^  but  it  is  also  regarded, 
even  to  its  trivialities  of  genealogies  and  other  lists  of  names 
and  places,  or  of  numbers  and  minutest  details  of  facts,  as  the 
history  of  a  choseni  people.  It  is  all  pragmatic,  with  God  as 
a  covenanted  Redeemer  for  its  cause.  It  is,  then,  the  ethico- 
religious  elements,  not  as  separable  from  the  others,  but  as 
pervading  all  the  others,  which  claim  pre-eminent  interest  and 
import. 

Furthermore,  within  the  ethical  and  religious  contents  we 
must  distinguish  between  ideal  and  absolute  truths  of  morals 
and  religion,  and  imperfect  elements,  either  material  or  formal, 
with  which  these  ideal  and  absolute  truths  are  mingled.  And 
if  the  truths  of  morals  and  religion  should  be  spoken  of  as  the 
heart  of  the  Bible,  this  heart  has  within  itself  also  another 
interior  heart.  The  heart  of  the  heart  is  the  doctrine  of  re- 
demption by  Jesus  Christ,  considered  in  all  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  that  doctrine.  Or,  if  the  ethico-religious  truth  be 
compared  to  the  nervous  matter  which  furnishes  the  tracts  of 
force  to  every  part  of  the  organism,  then  the  truth  of  redemp- 
tion by  Christ  must  be  called  the  brain  wherein  reside  the 
central  powers  of  motion  and  life.  It  is  not  surprising,  then, 
to  find  that  it  is  the  ethico-religious  contents  of  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture to  which  the  terms  of  revelation  and  inspiration  pre-emi- 
nently apply.  It  was  not  the  facts  of  the  past,  as  historical 
or  pre-historic  facts,  which  were  divinely  revealed  to  the  histo- 
rians of  Sacred  Scripture :  it  was  not  in  order  that  they  might 
dispense  with  tradition  or  previous  written  documents,  that 
the  gift  of  inspiration  was  bestowed  upon  them.  The  revela- 
tion covered  only  the  import  and  connections  of  the  historical 
facts,  the  ethical  and  religious  truth  which  was  seen  to  be  in 
the  facts :  the  inspiration  was  given  in  order  to  reveal  and 
promulgate  through  fit  minds  and  hearts  this  import  and  these 
connections.  In  other  words,  the  pre-eminently  ethical  and 
religious  communications  of  biblical  truth  have  come  through 
men  who  have  been  ethically  and  religiously  quickened  into 
susceptibility  for  the  communications.  The  Apostle  Paul,  for 
example,  did  not  look  upon  himself  as  gaining  by  revelation 
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the  mere  historical  fact  that  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead,  nor  as 
inspired  and  commissioned  to  communicate  such  a  mere  his- 
torical fact.  The  ethical  and  religious  import  of  the  fact 
constituted  the  substance  of  the  revelation  made  to  him:  he 
was  inspired  in  order  to  understand  and  communicate  this 
import. 

Revelation  and  inspiration,  then,  so  far  as  they  enter  into 
the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture,  have  primarily  to  do  with 
only  ethical  and  religious  truths.  If  the  Bible,  then,  were  a 
mere  record  of  facts  communicated  by  minds  who  had  no 
insight  into  the  ethical  and  religious  import  of  those  facts,  it 
would  lose  one  entire  half  of  its  claim  to  the  title  Sacred 
Scripture.  Its  contents  might  be  sacred  because  of  their  in- 
trinsic nature :  from  this  sacredness  of  their  nature,  it  might 
perhaps  take  the  title  "  sacred."  But  whatever  of  sacredness 
belongs  to  it,  as  coming  through  any  thing  in  the  personality 
of  its  authors,  would  be  lost  if  the  import  of  the  facts  were 
not  communicated  to  us  by  the  recorders  of  the  facts  them- 
selves. All  the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture,  so  far  as  we 
have  doctrine  distinguished  from  bare  presentation  of  facts, 
is  pre-eminently  dependent  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those 
who  communicate  it.  As  moral  and  religious  doctrine,  it  re- 
quires ethical  and  spiritual  quickening  from  the  divine  Source 
of  ethical  and  spiritual  life. 

We  have  no  adequate  reason  to  regard  the  historical  writings 
of  Sacred  Scripture  as  products  of  revelation  and  inspiration, 
except  so  far  as  these  writings  show  the  pervasive  influence 
of  moral  and  religious  ideas.  They  have  not  been  found  free 
from  faults  of  arrangement  and  statement,  from  defects  of 
information  and  form.  Even  when  the  writings  are  narratives 
of  miracles,  or  especially  of  the  life  and  death  of  Christ,  we 
do  not  find  them  freed  from  such  faults  and  defects.  The 
scientific  views  of  the  writings  are  certainly  not  of  the  modern 
kind:  many  of  them,  even  when  closely  connected  with  dis- 
tinctively religious  views,  cannot  be  defended  against  charges 
of  inaccuracy  and  mistake.  But  these  writings,  even  when 
thus  historically  and  scientifically  defective,  show  another  side : 
•they  show  a  side  which  is  always  turned  toward  God  and 
righteousness,  and  which  ever  draws  nearer  to  the  highest 
revelation  of  God  and  the  highest  ideal  of  righteousness  in 
Christ.  It  is  in  this  heavenly  side  that  the  source  of  radiance 
is  located:  it  is  the  ideas  of  the  Bible  with  respect  to  God 
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the  Redeemer,  and  his  righteousness,  which  evince  its  claim 
to  the  titles  "sacred"  and  "inspired." 

We  may,  then,  draw  certain  provisional  conclusions  from  the 
relations  in  which  the  ethico-religious  contents  of  the  Bible 
stand  toward  its  other  classes  of  contents.  Such  contents 
are  not  distinguished  as  separable  in  extenso  from  the  others: 
they  rather  form  the  pervading  life  and  spirit  of  the  others. 
Yet  they,  too,  have  their  varying  degrees  of  perfection  or 
imperfection,  strength  or  weakness:  they  all  have  their  cul- 
mination and  centre,  as  well  as  their  means  of  testing  and 
appraisal,  in  the  truth  of  God  as  the  Redeemer  of  the  world 
by  Christ.  To  these  contents,  as  spreading  through  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  names  of  revelation  and  inspiration  properly  apply ; 
through  them  pre-eminently  comes  the  claim  of  the  Scriptures 
to  the  epithets  "sacred"  and  "inspired." 

It  will,  of  course,  be  objected  that  the  foregoing  views  re- 
quire us  to  introduce  difficult  and  uncertain  distinctions  into 
the  biblical  books.  They  compel  us  to  consider  the  subject 
yet  further  before  we  announce  any  single  statement  as  to  the 
like  nature  and  origin  of  all  parts  of  Sacred  Scripture.  They 
may  even  compel  us  to  say  that  certain  books,  and  portions  of 
books,  present  no  evidence  of  the  inspiration  of  their  authors. 
The  beautiful  unity  and  consistency  attained  by  certain  forms 
of  the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture,  especially  by  that  form 
which  we  shall  describe  as  the  post-Reformation  dogma,  would 
thus  be  damaged  or  lost.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
at  present  we  are  engaged,  as  far  as  possible,  with  facts,  and 
with  inferences  made  directly  from  the  facts.  And  does  not 
the  only  place  within  the  Bible  where  the  quality  of  inspiration 
is  assigned,  by  a  figure  of  speech,  to  the  sacred  Hebrew  writ- 
ings as  a  whole  (2  Tim.  iii.  16)  make  the  theopneusty  of  these 
writings  co-extensive  only  with  their  usefulness  in  ethical  dis- 
cipline? Moreover,  —  and  this  fact  is  decisive,  —  Christ  him- 
self distinguishes  the  ethical  and  religious  elements  as  the  ones 
to  which,  even  when  the  form  is  historical,  the  qualities 
imparted  by  revelation  and  inspiration  belong.  He  also  makes 
distinctions  even  within  the  ethico-religious  elements.  It  is 
both  the  gift  and  the  obligation  of  his  religion,  that  its  fol- 
lowers shall  make  the  same  distinctions.  To  co-ordinate,  for 
ethical  infallibility  and  perfection,  the  Mosaic  Torah,  or  the 
imprecatory  Psalms,  with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  is  to  own 
allegiance  to  a  dogma  rather  than  to  the  word  of  Christ. 
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The  fact  must  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  the  means 
for  criticising  the  ethico-religious  contents  of  Sacred  Scripture 
are  largely  furnished  us  by  Scripture  itself.  It  is  only  by  use 
of  the  sacred  Hebrew  writings,  that  we  are  able  to  trace  that 
very  progress  of  the  divine  self-revelation  which  culminated 
in  Christ ;  it  is  in  the  exercise  of  this  ability  that  we  are  able 
also  to  estimate  the  value  and  relations  of  the  different  stages 
of  the  progress.  It  is  only  in  the  sacred  writings  of  the  New 
Testament,  that  we  obtain  the  record  of  the  Ufe  and  teachings 
of  the  Lord ;  these  writings  bring  us  the  only  objective  form  of 
the  infallible  word  of  that  Lord.  It  is  by  this  word  of  Christ 
in  the  later  writings,  that  we  test  and  estimate  the  earlier 
writings;  it  is  by  the  same  word  in  the  same  writings,  that 
we  test  and  estimate  the  apostolic  teachings  regarding  Christ. 
We  have,  then,  in  Sacred  Scripture  as  a  whole,  the  means  for 
judging  of  its  various  parts;  and  in  some  of  these  parts  we 
have  the  means  for  arriving  at  that  infallible  and  abiding 
ethico-religious  truth  which  gives  the  exact  measure  of  all 
the  other  parts.  But  we  have  no  truth,  even  of  ethical  and 
religious  kind,  which  does  not  require  for  its  apprehension  and 
application  the  painstaking  of  making  distinctions,  which  does 
not  also  involve  the  danger  of  making  mistakes. 

There  is,  then,  ilo  real  reason  to  shrink  from  attempting  the 
answer  to  the  second  of  the  above-mentioned  questions.  This 
question  concerns  the  relative  or  absolute  perfection  and  infal- 
libility of  the  ethico-religious  contents  of  the  Bible.  There 
are  various  degrees  of  approach  to  absolute  moral  and  religious 
truth  indicated  in  the  different  portions  of  Sacred  Scripture. 
There  are  not  wanting  instances  where  morally  faulty  concep- 
tions, enactments,  or  institutions  are  wrought  into  this  Scrip- 
ture. Even  its  more  distinctively  religious  ideas  and  doctrines 
are  reached  objectively  as  the  result  of  a  long  historic  process 
of  revelation,  and  are  to  be  subjectively  appropriated  in  the 
order,  and  with  the  confidence,  which  correspond  to  the  facts 
of  this  historic  process.  Many  of  the  lower  steps  in  this 
process  are  blameworthy,  when  considered  as  human  acts  and 
ideas.  Our  appropriation  of  the  ethico-religious  truths  re- 
vealed in  the  process  must  take  the  relative  imperfections  and 
positive  moral  blemishes  into  the  account.  The  record  of  the 
Mosaic  Torah,  for  example,  is  the  record  of  a  process  of  divine 
self-revelation  and  discipline  which  was  conducted  along  many 
stages  and  against  many  difBculties.    The  moral  and  religious 
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quality  of  the  Torah  is  the  matter  primarily  to  be  considered 
in  this  case  •  it  does  not,  however,  differ  substantially  from  the 
moral  and  religious  quality  of  the  record  of  the  Torah.  Both 
the  law  and  its  record  have  the  impress  which  comes  from  the 
presence  of  absolute  truths  of  morals  and  religion :  both  have 
also  the  impress  of  ethical  imperfections  and  faults.  The 
prophets  announced  true  words  of  Jehovah,  moral  and  reli- 
gious truths  which  were  revealed  to  them,  and  which  they  were 
inspired  to  teach ,  but  their  revelation  and  inspiration  did  not 
free  their  conceptions  and  messages  touching  moral  and  reli- 
gious truth  from  certain  imperfections.  The  New-Testament 
writings,  both  as  respects  the  truths  they  announce  and  as 
respects  the  spirit  of  those  who  make  the  announcement,  rise 
far  above  those  of  the  Old.  They  maintain  a  valid  claim  to 
the  moral  insight  and  purifying  which  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
brings  to  the  followers  of  Christ.  Many  of  them  can  claim 
that  authentic  remembrance  and  deeper  insight  and  higher 
purity  which  belonged  to  the  apostles  of  Clirist.  But  for  the 
writings  we  can  a  priori  claim  no  more  than  Jesus  promised  to 
the  persons ;  viz.,  a  divine  illumination  and  guidance  into  the 
fulness  of  such  ethico-religious  truths  as  constitute  the  truth  of 
Christ. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  various  passages,  and 
even  some  entire  books,  of  the  Old  Testament,  manifesting  a 
relatively  low  moral  tone,  and  containing  relatively  many  moral 
imperfections. 

Concerning  the  Book  of  Esther,  for  example,  we  can  scarcely 
refrain  from  assenting  to  the  judgment  of  Bleek :  ^  "  No  other 
writing  of  the  Old  Testament  is  so  remote  from  the  spirit  of 
the  gospel."  Nor  can  we  easily  avoid  assigning  for  this  judg- 
ment the  reason  which  this  critic  assigns ;  viz.,  the  prevalence 
of  a  narrow  Jewish  spirit  of  revenge  and  persecution.  We 
need  not,  however,  coincide  with  the  wish  of  Luther  that  it 
were  not  in  existence.^  But  to  depreciate  the  difficulties  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  regarding  Esther  as  Sacred  Scripture,  as 
has  been  done  by  Carpzov,  Havernick,  and  others,  is  much  more 
unwarrantable  than  the  hearty  ethical  opposition  of  Luther. 
We  may  say  in  favor  of  the  book,  as  does  Orelli,^  "  Without 

1  Einleitung  in  das  A.  T.,  p.  208. 

3  For  Luther's  feeling  toward  Esther,  see  De  serro  arbitrio,  Works,  VI.,  p.  191; 
and  Tischreden,  Works,  XXII.,  p.  2080,  ed.  Walch. 
8  See  article  Ester  in  Herzog  and  Plitt. 
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the  consciousness  that  God  alone  could  rescue  her  and  her 
people  from  their  fearful  danger,  the  fast  by  which  Esther 
prepared  herself  for  her  heroic  deed  would  have  no  meaning ; 
without  unlimited  confidence  in  the  fidelity  of  the  Lord,  the 
utterance  of  Mordecai  (iv.  18  f.)  would  be  inexplicable."  Yet 
the  facts,  that  the  divine  name  does  not  appear  in  it,  that  no 
ascription  of  its  rescue  to  Jehovah  is  anywhere  made,  and  that 
the  intention  of  the  author  is  plainly  not  so  much  to  exalt  a 
delivering  Providence  as  to  commend  the  extra-biblical  feast 
of  Purim,  all  evince  the  low  moral  and  religious  tone  of  this 
writing.  And  when  to  these  ethical  difiSculties  we  add  the  his- 
torical, and  take  into  the  account  the  history  of  its  canonizing, 
we  can  only  regard  the  Book  of  Esther  as  standing  upon  the 
outermost  limits,  if  not  wholly  outside,  of  Sacred  Scripture. 

Quite  different  is  the  case  with  the  Books  of  Ruth  and 
Jonah.  For,  although  the  former  has  not  a  high  and  positive 
ethico-religious  character,  it  is  a  beautiful  and  important  story  j 
it  is  also  quite  without  the  positive  ethical  blemishes  which 
affect  the  case  of  Esther.  And  the  Book  of  Jonah,  although 
not  designed  as  a  purely  historical  composition,  conveys,  in 
allegorico-didactic  form,  upon  a  basis  of  history,  a  most  noble 
revelation  of  the  divine  love  and  forgiveness  toward  all  suffer- 
ing and  sinful  nations. 

The  very  nature  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  prevents  our  con- 
sidering it  as  a  whole  from  the  ethical  and  religious  point  of 
view.  The  inferiority,  or  rather  the  absence,  of  direct  claims 
made  for  the  Hebrew  Hokhmah,  as  compared  with  the  legal  and 
prophetic  writings,  has  already  been  made  apparent.  Only  so 
far  as  these  wise  sayings  show  the  impress  of  the  great  moral 
and  religious  conceptions  which  God  revealed  to  Israel,  do  they 
make  any  indirect  claim  to  be  regarded  as  inspired  writing. 
The  composite  nature  of  the  book  occasions,  then,  a  great 
variety  of  separate  cases.  The  proverbs  are,  of  course,  not 
all  of  the  same  age :  only  one  collection,  viz.,  xxv.-xxix.,  bears 
a  superscription  fixing  its  date.  Some  of  them  are  pervaded 
with  intense  moral  sentiment.  Sin  is  rebuked,  and  righteous- 
ness exalted,  as  in  Prov.  x.  12,  xi.  3,  xvii.  9,  27,  28,  xviii. 
8, 18,  xxii.  4,  xxvi.  22.  Strong  religious  feeling  pervades  such 
examples  as  xxi.  8,  27,  xxviii.  9,  xxix.  18 ;  strong  feeling  of 
humanity  motives  the  declaration  of  human  son*ow  (xiv.  10, 
18).  Exhortations  to  mercy  (xxiii.  10, 11)  extend  even  to  the 
beasts  (xii.  10).    Gluttony  (xxiii.  1-8),  drunkenness  (xx.  1, 
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xxiii.  29,  85),  and  lust  (vii.  6  f.,  24  f.,  vi.  82)  are  shown  in  their 
moral  debasement ;  respect  for  woman  is  inculcated  (xi.  16,  xii. 
4,  xiv.  1).  Sound  sense  characterizes  utterances  like  xi.  24, 
XXV.  17,  xxvii.  2,  and  xxviii.  19.  Others  of  these  proverbs  are 
commonplace,  and  fall  even  below  the  average  of  an  Oriental 
wise  saying :  such,  to  our  judgment,  appear  instances  like  xiv. 
20,  28,  xviii.  28,  xix.  6,  7,  xi.  26.  Still  others  show  so  much  of 
mere  shrewdness  as  scarcely  to  escape  the  charge  of  being  im- 
moral, when  considered  from  the  Christian  point  of  view  (see 
xvii.  8,  xviii.  16,  xxi.  14). 

The  Song  of  Solomon,  when  once  sundered  from  the  adven- 
titious allegorical  interpretation,  and  viewed  in  the  strong  ethi- 
cal light  that  is  furnished  by  the  considerations  ^with  which  we 
are  now  dealing,  reveals  a  unique  aspect.  In  not  more  than 
one  or  two  of  its  passages  does  there  appear  any  sign  of  moral 
.impurity  to  one  who  understands  the  mode  of  speaking  upon 
-such  matters  which  belonged  to  the  age  and  people  of  its  origin. 
On  the  contrary,  its  general  purpose,  and,  considering  the  times, 
its  form,  are  admirable.  Its  preservation  is,  then,  a  cause  for 
congratulation;  but  a  claim  to  belong  to  those  ethical  and 
religious  contents  of  the  Bible  to  which  revelation  and  in- 
spiration specifically  apply  cannot  be  established  for  it. 

Different  from  the  foregoing  and  similar  cases  are  those 
books,  or  portions  of  books,  in  which  we  have  a  record  of  the 
moral  and  religious  experiences  —  both  high  and  low,  both  ethi- 
cally unjustifiable  and  positively  righteous  —  through  which 
some  soul  is  depicted  as  having  passed.  In  these  cases  we 
surely  can  find  no  fault  either  with  the  contents  of  the  writing 
or  with  the  moral  consciousness  of  the  author  for  furnisliing 
to  us  an  accurate  and  sympathetic  picture  of  facts.  Even  the 
saints,  both  of  ancient  and  of  modem  times,  do  often  doubt 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  waver  in  their  judgment  of  his  justice 
and  mercy,  and  wander  in  the  dark  places  of  rebellion  and 
despair.  The  story  and  the  picture  of  these  experiences  may 
well  form  a  part  of  the  ethico-religious  contents  of  Sacred 
Scripture  i  for  the  use  of  the  story  and  the  picture  have,  in  all 
subsequent  times,  been  both  ethically  and  religiously  purifying. 
And  when  the  narrator  of  the  experience,  or  the  painter  of  the 
picture,  comes  at  the  last  into  the  confidence  of  trust  and  into 
clearness  of  moral  vision,  we  may  well  believe  that  the  Spirit 
of  all  truth  and  light  has  been  with  him  in  all  the  way.  We 
may  well  assign  the  record  of  such  moral  and  religious  experi- 
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spiritually  enlightened  ones  amongst  their  contemporaries  or 
successors.  Yet  even  these  writers  of  Old-Testament  Scripture 
do  not  appear  to  be  in  moral  and  religious  consciousness  above 
the  best  of  the  other  men  of  their  time.  A  Hebrew  historian 
does  not,  so  far  as  appears,  have  the  nature  of  his  moral  and 
religious  consciousness  changed  because  he  is  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  the  Hebrews.  A  Hebrew  prophet  is  the  same  person- 
ality when  recording  his  own  prophecies,  or  those  of  another, 
as  when  uttering  these  prophecies. 

We  may  expect,  then,  that  whatever  imperfections  belong  in 
any  age  to  those  who  have  the  fuller  share  in  such  revelations 
of  divine  truth  as  have  already  been  made  to  the  nation  will 
also  appear  in  the  writings  of  the  same  class  of  men.  David's 
anger  against  his  enemies  in  a  psalm  will  not  necessarily  differ 
from  David's  anger  when  otherwise  expressed.  The  narrator 
of  Jael's  deed  of  blood  will  narrate  it  with  the  view  and  sym- 
pathies which  belonged  to  the  pious  of  his  time. 

The  latter  case,  being  somewhat  representative  of  a  class, 
may  fitly  receive  some  further  consideration.  That  the  deed 
recorded,  Judg.  iv.  17-22,  was  a  deed  of  base  treachery  and 
cruelty,  we  may  affirm  even  when  we  measure  it  by  the  low 
standards  of  morality  belonging  to  dark  places  and  times.  Our 
difficulty  is  not,  however,  with  the  deed  of  Jael  so  much  as 
with  the  manifest  approval  and  even  high  praises  of  this  deed 
which  enter  into  the  contents  of  Scripture  (Judg.  v.  24  f.). 
But  this  attitude  toward  such  manner  of  deceit  and  violence  is 
simply  such  as  belonged  even  to  the  pious  of  that  age.  The 
age  and  its  actors  had  their  virtues,  and  for  these  they  may  fitly 
be  praised.  The  hard  condition  of  Israel  may  be  judged  from 
the  plaint  of  Deborah  (v.  6  f.).  Many  considerations  may  be 
adduced  to  explain  this  crime  in  the  light  of  its  age  and  of  the 
circumstances  of  Israel  in  that  age.  But  we  must  carefully 
distinguish  between  considerations  which  mitigate  the  crime, 
or  account  for  its  approval,  and  the  propriety  of  justifying 
either  the  crime  or  the  approval  of  it.  We  must  also  distin- 
guish between  considerations  which  in  part  establish  the  purity 
of  the  motive  of  an  action  (its  subjective  morality)  and  the 
rightfulness  (the  objective  morality)  of  the  act.  In  this  case, 
however,  we  have  little  beyond  vain  imaginings  to  prove  that 
Jael  entered,  as  Mozley  ^  and  others  suppose,  into  the  divine 
conception  of  the  struggle  which  was  going  on  between  Israel 

1  Ruling  Ideas  in  Early  Ages,  p.  ISl  f. 
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and  the  Canaanites  under  Jabin.  It  is  perfectly  true,  as 
Mozley  shows  at  considerable  length,  that  "  the  omission  of  the 
idea  of  human  individuality  "  is  closely  connected  with  the  dis- 
regard of  life,  and  with  the  universal  practice  of  lying  without 
compunction  when  dealing  with  enemies.  But  neither  the 
view  which  he  rejects,  and  which  connects  the  right  to  kill 
with  the  right  to  lie  in  order  to  kill,  nor  the  view  which  he 
advocates,  will  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  moral  and  Christian 
consciousness.  Granted  that  in  this  age  man  was  not  treated  by 
his  fellow  as  a  person,  it  does  not  follow,  as  Mozley  would  have 
us  believe,  that  the  enemy  who  has  forfeited  his  right  to  life 
has  also  forfeited  his  right  to  truth-speaking,  —  in  any  sense  of 
the  word  "right"  which  does  not  involve  a  justification  of  what- 
ever is  held  right  in  the  morality,  however  low,  of  any  age. 
Indeed,  this  view  of  Mozley  is  ethically  quite  below  the  modern 
rabbinical  doctrine :  "  If  another  has  no  right  to  discover  the 
truth  by  inquiry  (erfragert)^  and  the  truth  would  be  physically 
or  morally  harmful  to  him,  then  one  may  and  must,  if  an  ex- 
planation is  unavoidable,  give  an  untruth  for  a  truth."  ^  The 
rabbis  do  not,  indeed,  follow  the  view  of  the  "  moral  rigorists  " 
that  a  man  must  always  speak  the  truth :  their  rule  is  rather 
that  he  must  never  speak  a  lie.  It  is  pitiful  when  the  rabbini- 
cal development  of  the  Mosaic  Torah  is  permitted  to  appear 
morally  superior  to  the  fulfilment  and  abrogation  of  that  Torah 
in  the  religion  of  Christ.  Surely  Christianity  ought  to  do  more 
for  our  ethical  point  of  view  than  it  is  possible  to  realize  from 
the  Talmudic  ethics. 

Nor  can  we  justify  the  act  of  Jael  because  it  was  done  in 
obedience  to  a  divine  command.^  Of  any  such  command,  the 
narrative  aflPbrds  not  the  slightest  hint;  and, as  Hessey* asserts, 
**  even  if  it  did,  this  would  only  increase  our  diflSculty."  The 
song  of  Deborah  and  Barak  can  be  taken  only  for  what  it  is 
morally  worth ;  its  sentiment  as  to  Jael's  deed  cannot  be  de- 
fended as  inspired.  And  whatever  commendation  of  that  act 
can  be  fastened  upon  Sacred  Scripture  must  be  considered  as 
an  infirmity  of  the  time.  When  the  lie  '*  corporate  and  sympa- 
thetic "  is  acted  by  Jael,  it  is  no  less  a  base  lie  because  "  corpor- 
ate and  sympathetic."     The  commendation  of  the  lie  and  the 

1  See  a  very  interesting  work,  Die  Mosaisch-rabblnische  Tugend-nnd  Bechta* 
lehre,  by  Hirsch  B.  Fassel,  Oberrabbiner  zu  6r.-Kanizsai  1862,  p.  87. 

*  This  Mozley  does  (153  f.)  in  a  vacillatinfif  way. 

*  Moral  Difficulties  connected  with  the  Bible,  London,  1878,  p.  47. 
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cruelty  are  in  Sacred  Scripture,  but  Sacred  Scripture  does  not 
impart  its  sacredness  to  this  commendation.  The  crimes  are 
not  justified  by  being  ignorantly  enacted  in  the  service  of  Israel; 
the  commendation  of  the  crimes  is  not  to  be  itself  justified  by 
ascription  to  the  Spirit  of  God. 

In  brief,  such  cases  as  the  foregoing  are  comparatively  simple 
when  once  we  regard  them  in  the  clear  light  of  history  and  of 
Christian  truth.  They  are  cases  of  sins  and  mistakes,  in  part 
through  ignorance,  which  belong  to  the  old-time  dispensation. 
They  do  not  overwhelm  or  drag  down  the  process  of  divine 
self-revelation  in  which  they  occur:  they  rather  constitute 
instances  exemplifying  the  necessary  stages  and  steps  of  that 
process.  The  commendation  of  such  acts  in  the  Old  Testar 
ment  does  not  destroy  its  claim  to  the  title  Sacred  Scripture, 
any  more  than  the  title  justifies  either  the  acts  or  the  praises 
of  them. 

Similar  considerations  must  control  our  view  of  the  exter- 
minating wars  of  Israel,  and  of  the  spirit  in  which  those  wars 
are  conceived  of  and  understood  by  the  Old-Testament  writers. 
(Compare  Deut.  xx.  10-20  and  Josh.  x.  89 ;  see  Num.  xxv.  16- 
18,  xxxi.  2;  1  Sam.  xv.  8,  and  compare  Luke  ix.  54  f.)  The 
Oriental  principle  of  tribal  and  family  responsibility  and  pun- 
ishment is  recognized  (Deut.  xiii.  12-18).  The  discipline  of 
the  Lord  laid  hold  of  the  unreasoning  and  excessive  appetite  or 
passion  of  justice,  to  employ  and  chasten  it  for  the  benefit  of 
all  mankind.  We  behold  also  in  the  history  of  Israel,  what 
Mozley  ^  has  finely  called  "  the  undisciplined  passion  of  justice 
working  without  the  perception  of  the  limit  which  man's  indi- 
viduality imposed  upon  it."  We  are  freely  to  admit  that  stern 
and  exterminating  war  by  divine  command  does  not  in  itself 
contravene  the  absolute  principles  of  morality.  But  the  con- 
ceptions, modes,  and  limits,  which  even  the  pious  of  the  nation 
ascribed  to  these  commands,  belong  to  the  imperfect  condition 
of  the  community;  they  contain  elements  of  human  cruelty 
and  hatred. 

The  Old-Testament  moral  estimate  of  its  own  heroes  and  of 
their  transactions  is  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  historical 
and  Christian  truth.  The  rude  men  of  the  times  of  the  judges 
and  early  kings  are  to  be  estimated,  together  with  their  praises, 
according  to  the  age  in  which  they  lived  or  were  praised,  when 
this  age  is  seen  from  the  Christian  point  of  view.     The  moral 

1  Ruling  Ideas  in  Early  Ages,  p.  98. 
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estimate  of  the  hero  Samson  and  of  his  transactic 
Judg.  xiii.  24,  and  the  view  taken  of  the  rud 
low  warriors  like  Jephthah  (see  Judg.  xi.),  are  t 
as  springing  from  the  age  in  which  they  occur, 
we  can  commend  with  the  writer  of  Heb.  xi. ; 
characters  and  all  their  deeds  we  are  bound 
a  higher  point  of  view  than  that  of  the  Old-Tei 
And  we  are  not  bound  to  bold  those  traditional 
such  characters  in  which,  in  common  with  all 
later  writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  even 
the  New,  apparently  shared  (see  2  Pet.  ii.  4,  6- 
is  generous  in  its  use  of  the  word  "  righteous," 
their  day  and  opportunities,  these  men  were 
should  not  be  cburlish  in  denying  to  them  th( 
we  do  not  return  to  the  point  of  view  from  wli 
Scriptures  regarded  them.  And  such  must  bi 
when  considering  the  greatest  and  best  of  Old-' 
acters,  like  Jacob,  David,  and  Elijah. 

The  contieptions  and  vmhes  of  such  pious  bu 
regarding  those  whom  tbej  considered  as  th' 
of  Jehovah  and  of  themselves,  even  when  the  < 
wishes  take  form  in  sacred  song,  cannot  escaj 
by  the  same  historical  and  Christian  standards, 
heartily  to  sympathize  with  their  most  hean 
justice.  We  can  generally  recognize  the  obvioi 
judgment,  that  their  own  enemies  were  also  th 
hovah.  That  the  Psalms  in  their  ethical  and  re 
are  pre-eminently  sacred  and  inspired,  their  i 
Testament  and  by  the  pious  these  many  centu 
evince.  But  even  in  them  we  must  distinguia 
the  theopneustio  elements  which  carry  absolute 
tnith,  other  elements  due  to  the  fitful  and  fragi 
tions  which  the  writers  had  of  this  truth,  Tl 
ideas  as  to  authorized  administration  of  justice  a: 
vengeance  lasted  among  the  Jews  even  to  our  1 
the  imprecatory  (or  comminatorj-)  Psalms  we 
not  only  denunciations  of  the  wicked  generally 
of  Jehovah,  but  also  certain  specific  curses  i 
private  enemies  with  an  appearance  of  personal 

1  Compare  tbe  exmUeot  remarks  ot  Hesse?,  Moral  DIIBcu 
tbe  Old  Teitament,  lecoad  Beiiea,  pp.  13  ff.;  coDtiMt  Isa. 
cuztii.  8 1,  KQd  lee  Jer.  xr.  U,  zxxrUL 
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tween  these  two  cases,  when  pure  and  simple,  there  appears  a 
considerable  variety  of  examples  which  perhaps  unite  some- 
what of  both.  Of  the  more  difficult  of  these  cases  are  Ps.  vii., 
XXXV.,  Ixix.,  and  cix.,  and  parts  of  Iviii.,  cxxxvii.,  cxl.,  cxlix. 
Especially  difficult,  as  seeming  to  involve  personal  malignity,  is 
Ps.  cix.  verse  9  f. :  indeed,  the  wish  here  expressed  is  in  flagrant 
violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  law  (Deut.  xxiv.  16);  so  also  is  the 
wish  involved  in  Ps.  cxxxvii.  9.  We  can,  then,  go  only  a  cer- 
tain distance  in  company  with  the  spirit  of  the.  imprecatory 
Psalms :  thence  our  path  and  theirs  lie  in  difFerent  levels  and 
lines.  We  can  pray  with  the  author  of  Ps.  vii.  9,  "  Oh,  let  the 
wickedness  of  the  wicked  come  to  an  end  I "  we  may  even  say 
with  Ps.  XXXV.  6,  "  Let  their  way  be  dark  and  slippery  "  that 
seek  afcer  my  soul.  But  when  we  read  Ps.  Ixix,  20  ff.,  we  are 
to  regard  its  language  from  the  point  of  view  where  Messiah 
stands,  rather  than  from  that  occupied  by  his  type  in  this 
ancient  Scripture.  It  was  not  iufidelity  toward  the  Hebrew  de- 
votional writings,  but  fidelity  to  the  spirit  of  Christ,  which  led 
Thomas  Fuller  ^  to  say,  "  When  I  come  to  such  Psalms  wherein 
David  curseth  his  enemies,  oh !  then  let  me  bring  my  soul  down 
to  a  lower  note,  for  these  words  were  made  only  to  fit  David's 
mouth;"  or  induced  Chalmers^  to  declare,  "Let  the  spirit 
breathed  forth  by  David  in  the  Psalms  actuate  us,  save  when 
he  indulges  in  the  vindictive  strain."  ® 

Their  own  admissions  show  that  these  songs  of  the  ancient 
Church,  inspired  and  morally  noble  and  ennobling  as  they  gen- 
erally are,  sometimes  bear  the  marks  of  the  ethical  and  religious 
imperfections  of  their  authors.  These  admissions  have  respect 
not  to  the  moral  imperfection  of  vindictiveness  alone.  The 
complaints  against  the  divine  dealing  in  Ps.  Ixxiii.  1  f.,  the 
moral  feebleness  amounting  almost  to  cowardice  in  Ps.  vi.,  are 
instances  of  other  kinds  of  such  imperfections. 

Of  a  different  kind  still  from  all  the  foregoing  are  those  cases 
in  which  the  most  strenuous  and  lofty  ethico-religious  senti- 
ment is  seen  struggling  successfully  with  the  limitations  of 
form  which  compose  its  hard  shell.  We  must  regard  in  this 
light  the  case  of  Abraham,  who  was  ready  to  slay  Isaac  under 
an  impulse  which  he  accepted  in  faithful  love  as  coming  from 

1  Scriptural  Observations,  No.  IX. 

3  Sabbath  Scripture  Beadings,  on  Sam.  li.,  Izvi.,  as  quoted  hy  Hessey,  second 
series,  p.  23. 

^  Compare  Hessey,  Ibid.,  pp.  35  ff. 
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Jehovah.  After  we  have  considered  all  the  explanatory  cir- 
cumstances, —  such  as  the  relations  in  which  an  Oriental  son 
of  those  times  stood  to  his  father,^  —  and  have  discussed  the 
nature  and  validity  of  the  divine  command,  we  must  still  con- 
sent to  lay  the  emphasis  where  the  Bible  itself  places  it ;  viz., 
upon  the  ethico-religious  character  of  the  impulse  (see  Gen. 
xxii.  16;  Heb.  xi.  17-19;  Rom.  iv.  16). 

In  matters  of  sexual  and  ceremonial  purity,  as  well  as  in 
matters  connected  with  the  principles  of  love  and  truth,  the 
view  taken  and  directly  or  indirectly  advocated  in  the  Old 
Testament  was  that  which  corresponded  with  the  degree  of 
progress  already  attained  by  the  revelation  of  God  to  the  pious 
ones  of  the  nation. 

The  considerations  which  must  control  our  estimate  of  the 
ethico-religious  contents  of  the  Mosaic  Law^  and  therefore  of 
the  legal  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  are  somewhat  different 
from  the  foregoing ;  and  yet  they  are  largely  the  same.  With 
regard  to  these  contents  we  have  the  more  express  teachings  of 
Christ.  Besides  its  contents  of  revealed  and  absolute  ethico- 
religious  truth,  the  Law  contains  permissive  and  temporary 
enactments,  concrete  institutions  of  low  or  imperfect  morality. 
Its  ideal  and  end  is  the  absolute  law ,  but  in  many  of  its  ele- 
ments, and  in  its  entire  form,  it  is  transitory. 

We  assert,  then,  most  emphatically  the  general  position  that 
the  Jewish  dispensation  was  a  progressive  revelation ,  but  we 
strongly  dissent  from  the  subordinate  position  that  God  gave 
such  a  revelation  as  commanding  the  moral  imperfections,  the 
wrong  ideas  of  rights  and  duties,  which  furnished  the  limiting 
conditions  of  its  course.  Christ  himself  departed  from  the  Old- 
Testament  and  merely  Jewish  point  of  view  which  regarded  all 
the  details  of  legal  enactment  as  having  their  sanction  in  ex- 
press divine  command.  His  attitude  toward  the  jus  talionu  of 
the  Mosaic  Torah  is  doubtless  to  be  taken  as  indicative  of  his 
general  position ;  and,  since  this  case  is  representative  of  a 
class,  we  dwell  briefly  upon  it. 

The  juB  talionis^  which  Gottling^  has  called  sanctissimum 
poptdis  antiquis^  is  announced  by  the  Greek  authors  in  a  way 
which  leaves  no  doubt  that  they  uttered  the  moral  conceptions 
of  the  people  in  a  form  acceptable  to  the  popular  moral  con- 

^  Compare  the  words,  "  Slay  my  two  sons/'  etc.  (Gen.  xlii.  37);  and  compare 
MfiUer,  Histqry  of  Sanscrit  Literature,  p.  408. 

^  In  his  edition  of  Hesiod,  Works  and  Days,  verse  711. 
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sciousness.  The  provisions  of  the  Mosaic  law  indicate  in  this 
regard  the  same  customs  and  sentiments  in  the  Israelitish  com- 
munity as  those  to  which  the  utterances  of  Homer,  Hesiod,  and 
the  Greek  tragic  poets  bear  witness.^  Yet  the  Greek  principle 
of  moderation  (/iiyScv  ayav)  came  into  activity  to  modify  rage 
and  revenge ;  the  virtue  of  magnanimity,  much  praised  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  secured  to  some  extent  the  forgive- 
ness of  their  enemies,  or  at  least  forbearance  from  revenge. 
We  find,  therefore,  in  the  later  heathen  writers  the  manifesta- 
tions of  a  spirit  toward  enemies  somewhat  like  that  inculcated 
by  Christianity .2  In  the  case  of  the  Mosaic  law  also,  we  find 
all  its  precepts  and  alleged  divine  commands  appealing  to  a 
moral  sense  in  the  commimity  which  has  at  the  time  been  edu- 
cated only  in  small  degree.  The  form  of  a  command  tended, 
indeed,  to  re-enforce  the  courage  and  sense  of  justice  belonging 
to  an  injured  man ;  to  some  extent  also  this  law  served  to  bring 
private  vengeance  under  a  partial  control  from  measured  public 
justice.  On  the  other  hand,  the  injunction,  "Thine  eye  shall 
not  pity,"  etc.,  even  when  taken  in  connection  with  a  legal 
administration  (see  Deut.  xix.  21),  partakes  of  an  ethical  spirit 
quite  below  the  gospel.  And  even  when  the  enemy  becomes 
not  simply  the  enemy  of  Jehovah  —  the  Edomite,  Moabite,  or 
other  heathen  —  but  also  the  personal  foe  —  Doeg,  or  Ahitho- 
phel  —  the  spirit  exhibited  in  his  injury  is  not  different  from 
that  commended  in  one  section,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Torah.* 
With  the  juB  talionis  is  to  be  classed  and  considered  the  law 
of  blood-revenge  (Deut.  xix.  11-13). 

1  So  also  in  Meno  71  is  the  spirit  of  the  community  expressed  in  the  words: 

avn}  coTiv  avipb^  apcnj  .  •   •  rove  it.iv  ^iXovt  «v  woitlv,  rou«  6'  ixBpov^  icaicM«,  etc.     Callicles 

considers  it  slavish  to  suffer  wrong  (Gorgias,  483,  B.)*    Note  also  the  prayer  in 

SopbocleS  (PhiloCt.,  313):    oU  'OAvfia-iot  <^«ot  6oUv  wm'  Avrotf  avriwoiv'  e^ov  va9tlp, 

8  '*  Nothing,"  says  Cicero  (De  Off.,  I.  25),  "  Is  more  praiseworthy,  nothing 
worthier  of  a  great  and  illustrious  man,  than  placahility  and  kindness."  Con- 
sider also  the  spirit  of  Socrates  toward  his  judges,  as  depicted  in  the  Apology 

(zxxiii.)  :  fywyc  rote  KaTtu^ii^ura.fiivoii  fiov  mat  roit  xanryopotf  ou  vaw  x<^"A'>^*  Com- 
pare an  article  hy  Schaubach,  Das  Verhaltniss  der  Moral  des  classischen  Alter- 
thums  zum  Christlichen,  etc.:  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1851. 

8  The  rabbinical  writer  to  whom  reference  has  already  been  made  declares: 
**  It  is  inconceivable  to  me,  what  Jesus  of  Nazareth  refers  to  (Matt.  v.  43)  ...  for 
neither  in  the  Sacred  Scripture  nor  in  the  Talmud  is  there  such  an  utterance." 
But  both  in  the  Old-Testament  law  and  in  the  Talmud  there  is  inculcated  that 
spirit  and  way  of  looking  at  persons  and  things  which  corresponds  to  the  injunc- 
tion to  **  hate  thy  enemy.'*  As  Fasael  himself  points  out,  the  Talmudic  law  of 
slavery  breathes  a  spirit  of  odiitm  humani  f/eneris  ■  **  The  Cutseans  are  not  to  be 
considered  as  men; "  "  The  worshippers  of  idols  are  not  men,  *'  **  The  people  out 
of  which  male  and  female  slaves  can  be  purchased  is  like  the  ass."  It  is  not 
strange  that  this  rabbi  adds,  "  I  do  not  praise  the  inhumanity  of  the  Talmud,  which 
arose  necessarily  from  the  conceptions  of  the  time."    See  Ibid.,  pp.  98  ff.,  128  f. 
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In  considering  all  such  cases,  however,  we  must  not  forget 
also  and  chiefly  to  consider  the  other  side  of  the  Mosaic  Torah, 
which  is,  indeed,  the  side  of  the  progressive  divine  revelation 
of  mercy  and  love  and  public  justice,  preparing  the  way  for 
the  law  of  Christ.  It  is  this  same  Torah  which  inculcates  and 
commands  love  after  the  pattern  of  divine  love,  —  love  that 
repays  evil  with  good  (Lev.  xix.  17  f.),  and  that  does  not  cease 
toward  the  transgressor  of  its  own  ordinances.  Considered  as 
a  whole,  then,  with  their  various  degrees  and  steps  of  progress, 
the  ethico-religious  contents  of  the  Mosaic  law  provide  both  for 
their  own  fulfilment  and  for  their  own  abrogation.  Thus  the 
declaration  which  enters  into  the  very  Decalogue  (Exod.  xx.  5), 
and  which,  as  coming  from  Moses,  has  given  the  Talmudic 
writers  so  much  perplexity,  is  supplemented  and  elevated  by 
the  declaration  of  Ezek.  xviii.  20. 

In  the  relations  of  the  sexes,  as  in  the  relations  of  friendship 
and  enmity  between  men,  the  Torah  shows  elements  of  ethical 
and  religious  imperfection,  and  even  positive  faults  and  blem- 
ishes. The  provisions  of  the  law  of  Num.  v.  11-31,  for  in- 
stance, although,  on  the  whole,  merciful  toward  the  suspected 
wife,  nevertheless  themselves  appear  almost  as  low  in  the  moral 
scale,  and  as  superstitious,  as  the  people  for  whom  they  were 
adapted. 

So  far  beyond  these  more  imperfect  ethico-religious  contents 
of  the  Old  Testament  are  its  own  best  contents,  and  so  far 
beyond  the  latter  are,  as  a  whole,  the  moral  and  religious  in- 
structions and  spirit  of  the  New  Testament,  that  we  should 
attach  undue  importance  to  the  foregoing  considerations  by 
dwelling  longer  upon  them.  We  need  not  seek  for  such  posi- 
tive faults  and  blemishes  in  the  Christian  writings,  although 
these  writings  difl^er  among  themselves  in  respect  to  the  com- 
pass, purity,  and  power  with  which  they  set  forth  the  moral  and 
religious  elements  of  Christianity.  The  law  has  served  its 
office  of  pedagogue,  and  has  led  us  unto  Christ. 

Indeed,  all  the  considerations  which  have  been  before  us  in 
the  second  division  of  this  chapter  are,  as  it  were,  quite  sunk 
below  sight,  when  they  are  laid  under  the  weight  of  the  positive 
and  indispensable  moral  and  religious  truth  contributed  to  man- 
kind through  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  To  present,  in  detail,  the 
claims  which  the  ethico-religious  contents  of  the  Scriptures  — 
when  considered  in  their  progress,  and  in  the  ideal  and  goal 
which  they  attain  in  Christ — make  to  the  titles  ^^  sacred  '*  and 
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"inspired,"  would  require  a  complete  survey  of  biblical  ethics 
and  biblical  theology.  We  necessarily  content  ourselves  with 
a  simple  mention  of  some  of  those  characteristics  which  best 
set  forth  these  claims. 

Certain  characteristics  of  the  ethico-religious  contents  of  the 
Bible,  regarded  as  the  seat  and  expression  of  its  revelation  and 
inspiration,  are  closely  connected  with  those  imperfections  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken.  The  ideas  of  a  unity  of  moral 
government  and  an  historic  process  of  divine  self-revelation  can 
scarcely  be  realized  together,  without  taking  such  imperfections 
into  the  account.  This  unity  is  not  one  which  can  be  secured 
all  at  once  by  oflPering  and  enforcing  an  ideal  law :  it  is  rather 
one  which  takes  into  account  and  provides  for  all  the  lower 
and  more  imperfect  stages  of  its  own  progressive  development. 
The  unity  is  one  of  plan ;  the  plan  is  divine.  The  great  ethical 
and  religious  ideas  which  bind  together  and  vivify  the  entire 
course  of  the  one  historic  process  are  the  ideas  of  a  divine  self- 
revelation  made  through  inspired  minds ;  the  ideas  are  given  to 
us  as  embodied  in  concrete  words,  messages,  institutions,  and 
legal  enactments.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  all  these 
concrete  words,  messages;  institutions,  and  legal  enactments 
are,  in  all  their  elements,  to  be  ascribed  to  revelation  and 
inspiration,  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  words.  Imperfect 
human  ways  of  thinking  and  speaking,  and  ethically  low  and 
imperfect  customs,  institutions,  and  laws,  may  be  taken  up 
into,  and  more  or  less  changed  and  assimilated  by,  the  forces 
of  revelation  and  inspiration.  Such  must  the  historical  pro- 
cess, indeed,  be,  if  God  is  to  get  his  moral  and  religious  ideas 
realized  in  human  life. 

We  recognize,  therefore,  the  power  of  these  concrete  divine 
words  and  definite  commands,  as  the  forms  into  which  the 
divine  ideas  cause  the  crude  material  to  crystallize.  That  the 
ideas  take  these  forms  is,  indeed,  a  proof  of  their  divine  origin 
and  nature.  It  resembles  all  the  methods  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment, to  take  man  in  hand  for  legal  discipline  in  the  condition 
in  which  he  is  found,  and  to  deal  with  him  by  starting  him  from 
this  condition.  The  methods  of  the  biblical  revelation  show 
that  God  does  not  hesitate  to  mix  his  most  exalted  moral  and 
religious  truths  with  the  crude  conceptions  and  mistaken  prac- 
tices of  mankind.  In  the  historic  process  of  self-purifying 
which  the  Mosaic  Torah  underwent,  and  through  which  it 
attempted  to  conduct  the  people,  we  find  one  of  its  chief 
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olaiins  to  divine  qualities;  Its  chief  claim,  however,  consists 
in  this,  that  it  prepared  the  way  by  this  process  for  the  coming 
of  the  ethical  and  religious  truth  of  Christ. 

The  foregoing  statement  leads  us  to  notice  a  twofold  excel- 
lence in  the  ethical  and  religious  truths  of  the  Bible:  in  all 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  process  of  revelation,  they  emphasize 
the  concrete  divine  word  and  the  concrete  law  which  may  be 
ascribed  to  God.  The  divine  voice  here  speaks  to  men  in  a 
^definite  command :  it  says,  Thou  shalt  not  do  this,  but  thou  %halt 
do  that.  In  this  manner  of  speaking,  two  great  truths  of  human 
nature  are  fully  recognized :  viz.,  the  divine  law  must  be  taught 
with  absolute  compulsion ;  and  for  men  who  are  not  yet  fitted  to 
have  that  law  revealed  within  them  in  its  higher  spiritual  truths, 
the  compulsion  of  obedience  to  some  particular  and  concrete 
command  must  be  made  to  be  strongly  felt.  The  particular 
laws  enacted  for  Israel  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  were  of  less 
importance,  in  themselves  considered,  than  that  Israel  should 
somehow  be  trained  to  obey  its  Lord.  It  is  not  so  much  in  the 
nature  of  these  concrete  enactments,  commendable  or  faulty  in 
themselves,  that  we  are  to  rest  the  claims  of  the  Mosaic  Torah 
to  a  divine  origin.  It  is  the  intent  and  success  of  this  Torah, 
in  placing  within  human  history  the  final  law  of  virtue  and  the 
ultimate  truth  of  religion,  which  we  most  admiringly  regard. 
"  Through  three  things,"  says  the  Talmud,  "  the  world  subsists : 
through  the  Torah,  the  service  of  God,  and  well-doing."  But 
the  Torah,  "  in  its  widest  sense,"  says  an  expounder  of  the 
Talmud,  "  comprises  the  entire  doctrine,  of  God,  which  involves 
all  three."  It  is  this  law  within  the  laws  to  which  Jesus  at- 
tributes a  comprehensive  and  absolute  compulsion  in  Matt.  v. 
18,  —  '*  an  utterance,"  says  Fassel,^  "  which  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  Talmud."  While,  then,  the  inner  law  is  aware  of 
its  own  intent  (see  Lev.  xix.  2 ;  Deut.  iv.  6  f. ;  and  compare 
Mic.  vi.  18),  it  is  to  be  praised  for  having  expressed  this  intent 
although  in  a  form  mingled  with  transitory  and  imperfect  con- 
crete enactments. 

But  the  same  inner  law  is  aware  that  the  virtue  which  it 
seeks  can  never  be  attained  by  enforced  obedience  to  concrete 
enactments;  it  knows  that  the  law  should  be  accepted  as  a 
principle  of  virtue  by  a  psychological  necessity.  It  therefore 
contains  within  itself,  especially  in  the  Deuteronomic  version, 
besides  concrete  laws,  many  words  of  rebuke,  expostulation, 

1  Die  Hoflalach'^EabbiiiiBche  Tugend-  nnd  BechtBlehxe,  pp.  80  ff. 
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entreaty,  promise,  and  encouragement.  In  prophecy  the  diYine 
word,  rather  than  the  concrete  legal  enactment,  becomes  the 
prevalent  form  of  rousing  and  fixing  the  spirit  of  obedience  in 
man.  This  word  of  God,  which  abides  in  the  concrete  spoken 
words  of  the  prophets,  still  further  prepares  the  way  for  Him 
who  is  the  Word,  Under  the  gospel,  also,  the  concrete  words 
of  those  who,  by  their  preaching,  bore  the  word  of  God  to  their 
contemporaries,  and  by  their  writings  bear  the  same  word  to  us, 
show  the  characteristics  of  a  mingled  divine  and  human  origin. 
By  such  a  method  of  getting  his  ethico-religious  truth  before 
men,  God  displays  his  wisdom  and  grace.  The  Word  of  God 
comes  to  man  in  and  through  concrete  human  words,  but  is 
not  to  be  identified  with  them.  The  very  imperfection  of  the 
means  is  necessary  to  that  progressive  and  concrete  manifesta- 
tion of  his  truth  which  it  is  the  will  of  God  to  bring  to  men  in 
the  Bible.i 

Not  a  few  other  characteristics  of  the  ethico-religious  con- 
tents of  the  Bible  are  suggested  by  those  relations  which  have 
already  been  pointed  out  between  these  and  the  other  classes  of 
contents.  That  the  moral  and  religious  truths  of  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture are  so  largely  given  in  history,  and  that  they  have  been  so 
thoroughly  tested  and  sifted  by  the  processes  of  that  very  his- 
tory in  which  they  are  given,  are  facts  of  no  small  import. 
The  ideas  are  given  in  facts ;  the  greatest  idea  of  all  revela- 
tion is  given  in  the  central  fact  of  all  history,  —  the  fact  of  the 
incarnation,  life,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
miracles  of  the  Bible  are  designed  and  recognized  as  concrete 
manifestations  of  divine  power  and  grace.  The  prediction  of 
the  Bible  is  not  mere  soothsaying :  it  is  a  progressive  revelation 
of  ethical  and  religious  truths.  Thus  does  every  aspect  in 
which  we  can  view  the  contents  of  the  Bible  show  what  is 
its  main  intent,  what  are  its  pervading  characteristics.  The 
law,  the  prophecy,  the  history,  and  the  miracles  are  all  different 
forms  of  bearing  to  men  that  marvellous  congeries  of  ethical 
and  religious  truths  which  has  its  centre  and  goal  in  Him  who 
is  the  truth.  It  is  diflScult  to  believe  that  a  collection  of  writ- 
ings, no  matter  by  what  authors  or  in  what  times  they  may 
be  written,  and  no  matter  with  what  scientific,  historical,  and 
even  (within  certain  limits)  ethical  imperfections  of  detail  they 
may  be  oppressed,  which  brings  such  truths  in  such  manner  to 
men,  should  be  other  than  sacred  and  inspired. 

1  Compare  Harleu,  System  of  Christian  Ethics,  Edinburgh,  18S0,  p.  139  f. 
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Especially  difficult  does  it  appear  to  deny  such  titles  to 
the  ethico-religious  contents  of  the  Bible,  when  we  consider 
more  particularly  what  are  some  of  those  truths  of  ethics  and 
religion  upon  which  the  writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments insist. 

The  systematizing  of  all  their  separate  ethical  and  religious 
truths  is  accomplished  through  one  truth,  which  is  both  as- 
sumed and  openly  taught ;  viz.,  that  the  foundation  of  moral- 
ity is  in  a  moral  personality,  and  that  the  core  of  human  virtue 
is  allegiance  to  that  personality.  The  contents  of  which  we 
speak  are  not  ethical  and  religious :  they  are  all  ethiciHreligiotu. 
With  the  doctrine  of  the  personality  of  God  as  love  are  insepar- 
ably connected  both  of  those  commandments  in  which  inhere  all 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  The  keeping  of  the  first  command- 
ment—  itself  the  summing-up  of  all  moral  obligations  —  be- 
comes possible  only  when  the  personality  of  God,  who  loves  man 
and  holds  communion  with  him  in  love,  is  apprehended  by  faith 
and  love.^  It  is  the  experience  of  love  which  constitutes  for  the 
human  soul  its  highest  and  most  irresistible  proof  of  the  being  of 
God.^  Thus  is  the  truth  of  a  divine  self-communication,  with 
all  which  is  necessarily  involved  in  this  truth,  connected  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  personality  of  God  as  love.  All  the  biblical 
ethics  has  therefore  the  twofold  basis  which  is  laid  in  the  com- 
plete doctrine  of  the  divine  personality  and  of  divine  self-reve- 
lation. The  personal  self-communication  of  God  is  made  in 
such  form  that  he  can  command  and  teach  me,  and  evoke  my 
personal  affection  ;  I  can  pass  the  line  between  his  personality 
and  mine,  and  address  him  in  terms  of  personal  trust  and  love. 
The  God  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the  personal  source  of  a 
supernatural  revelation,  who  announces  himself  as  present  in 
the  daily  life  of  man's  duty,  but  as  distinct  from  the  impersonal 
law,  whether  written  without  or  within.*  But  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament the  personality  of  Christ  becomes  the  source  of  ethical 
life  and  ethical  law.  God  comes  near  to  man  in  a  concrete 
personality;  he  awakens  the  highest  and  most  devoted  affec- 
tion, and  stirs  to  their  depths  the  springs  of  moral  endeavor 
and  action.  He,  moreover,  presents  one  who  is  not  a  mere 
example  to  copy,  but  is  himself  possessed  of  divine  power  and 

1  Compare  Pfleiderer,  Die  Religion,  L  p.  186  f. 

>  Compare  J.  H.  Fichte,  Psychologie,  I.  p.  730. 

*  Compare  an  article  by  Hermann  Schmidt,  Die  ethischen  GegensEtze  in  dem 
gegenwftrtigen  Kampfe  der  biblischen-  and  der  modecn-theologlBchen  Weltaus- 
chaaang,  Stud,  and  Krit.,  1876. 
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divine  wealth  in  self-communication.  Faith  attaching  itself 
to  Jesus  Christ  thus  becomes  the  source  of  Christian  morals. 
The  central  element  and  essential  characteristic  of  all  ethical 
impulse  becomes  fidelity  to  Him.  Fidelity  to  Christ  is  not  so 
much,  then,  an  isolated  virtue,  as  the  saving  quality,  the  con- 
servative principle,  of  all  the  virtues  (see  Rev.  ii.  10). 

It  is  thus  that  the  element  of  personal  allegiance  is  made  so 
prominent  in  the  ethics  of  Christianity.  Christ  as  a  person 
fulfilling  the  divine  law,  and  bringing  to  men  the  divine  love, 
does  not  stand  to  the  forces  of  moral  and  religious  life  simply 
in  the  relation  of  a  supplement.  The  moral  and  religious  con- 
sciousness of  the  believer  turns  with  full  conviction  to  his  word 
as  to  that  which  is  infallibly  true.  Modern  culture,  to  a  large 
degree,  attempts  to  separate  the  system  of  morals  which  Christ 
inculcated,  from  the  doctrines  and  modes  of  contemplating 
ethical  and  religious  truths  which  he  believed  and  transmitted 
to  his  Church ;  but  the  morals  are  cold  and  lifeless  when  sep- 
arated from  the  personality  which  is  their  life. 

The  foregoing  thoughts  lead  to  the  remark,  that  the  biblical 
view  of  conscience  and  of  the  ethical  nature  of  man  evinces  the 
claims  of  the  biblical  writings  to  contain  an  inspired  revelation 
of  ethico-religious  truth.  As  revelation  cannot  be  held  to  be 
simply  the  activity  of  the  conscience  when  filled  and  enlight- 
ened with  the  contents  of  revelation,  so  conscience  cannot  be 
considered  simply  as  one  of  the  normal  activities  of  man  acting 
independently  of  revelation.  Conscience  is  not  merely  an  inner 
law-book.  The  fundamental  fact  of  all  ethical  philosophy,  viz., 
that  man  finds  an  unconditional  law  in  his  own  rational  nature 
which  claims  control  over  the  appetites,  thoughts,  impulses,  and 
choices,  is  by  no  means  imknown  to  the  biblical  writers.  This 
fact  is  repeatedly  recognized  by  Paul.^  The  heathen  have  a 
law  written  in  the  heart  (Rom.  ii.  15) ;  this  is  a  law  of  the 
inner  man,  and  manifests  itself  in  the  facts  of  consciousness. 
The  activities  of  conscience  are  not  laid  aside  in  the  Christian 
life ;  a  believer  may  have  a  weak  (1  Cor.  viii.  1 0)  or  a  pure 
(Acts  xxiii.  1,  xxiv.  14-16)  and  spiritually  illumined  (Rom.  ix. 
1)  conscience.    These  activities,  indeed,  accompany  and  guide 

1  See  an  article  by  Brach,  Die  Dignit&t  nnd  Stellang  des  Pflichtbegriffes, 
Krit.  u.  Stud.,  1848,  pp.  653  ff.  For  a  discussion  of  the  name  and  conception  of 
conscience  among  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Hellenists,  and  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  see  Das  Oewissen,  by  Martin  E&hler,  Halle,  1878;  and  for  Panl's  doc- 
trine of  conscienoe^  see  JSmesA,  Bthlk  des  Apostles  PaoloSi  and  the  writezs  dted 
by  him  (p.  22  f.). 
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and  limit  the  entire  moral  and  religious  life  (2  Cor.  i.  12 ;  Tit.  i. 
16 ;  1  Tim.  iv.  2). 

But  the  admission  of  the  fundamental  interior  fact  of  human 
consciousness  does  not  obscure  the  great  objective  truth,  that  in 
moral  action  man  places  himself  in  an  attitude  of  obedience  or 
disobedience  toward  the  will  of  a  person  which  is  revealed  to 
him  as  a  law  from  without.  The  wider  meaning  in  which  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  use  the  word  crwetSiycns  —  the 
consciousness  of  any  thing  whatsoever,  and  so  the  conscious- 
ness or  knowledge  of  God ;  and,  further,  the  consciousness  of 
the  attitude  of  the  self  toward  his  law  revealed  within,  or  the 
knowledge  of  the  essence  of  that  law,  —  this  wider  meaning  of 
the  word  suggests  the  truth,  that,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  biblical 
.  writers,  the  true  conception  of  conscience  cannot  be  separated^ 
from  the  idea  and  fact  of  divine  self-revelation.  Such  is  the- 
ethico-religious  doctrine  of  conscience.  It  is  only  this  doctrine' 
which  satisfies  both  the  ethical  and'  the  philosophical  and  reli- 
gious nature  of  man,  and  which  unites  the  conception  of  history, 
regarded  as  an  ethical  development,  with  the  true  conception 
of  man's  moral  reason. 

It  follows  from  those  qualities  to  which  attention  has  just 
been  called,  that  the  practical  ethics  of  the  Bible  is  intensely 
religious.  From  the  very  first  its  ethical  stimulus  consists  in 
the  effort  to  please  God,  and  to  be  holy  as  he  is  holy.  The 
inner  law,  as  existing  within  man,  is  only  the  effect :  the  cause 
and  significance  of  this  law  are  to  be  understood  only  in  the 
light  of  a  divine  self-communication.  What  modern  ethics 
might  call  the  threatenings  of  a'  guilty  conscience  is  the  wrath 
of  God  revealed  within ;  for  what  modern  ethics  calls  an  opera- 
tion of  the  human  intellect  is  really  the  word  of  God  made 
known  to  the  soul. 

The  teaching  of  Christ  upon  ethical  truths  is  in  full  accord 
with  the  permanent  principles  of  the  biblical  writers.  It  has 
been  thought  strange  indeed  that  the  great  Teacher  of  morals 
should  be  so  silent  respecting  conscience,  its  nature,  obligations, 
and  offices,  and  should  enforce  so  little  the  commands  and 
pleadings  of  this  monitor  of  man.  But  from  his  own  point  of 
view,  which  is  the  distinctively  and  intensely  religious  one,  he 
surveys  and  depicts  the  entire  domain  of  theoretical  and  practi- 
cal morals.  That  light  of  the  body,  the  eye,  which  when  sound 
fills  the  whole  body  with  light,  but  when  evil  leaves  all  in  dark- 
ness, is  indeed  the  practical  reason  (6  voOs) ;  but  it  is  this  reason 
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considered  as  the  organ  and  channel  of  divine  self-revelation. 
That  righteousness  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  (Matt.  v. 
17,  compare  xxii.'  37-40),  and  which  is  contrasted  with  the 
righteousness  of  men  (v.  20,  ix.  10-17,  xii.  1-9,  xv.  1-8),  he 
teaches  as  SucoMavvr)  Owv ;  although  it  is  an  ethical  goal  rather 
than  a  legal  condition,  an  inner  fact  father  than  a  judicial  act ; 
and  is  so  far  unlike  the  conception  of  Paul.  The  essence  of 
this  righteousness  is  in  doing  the  divine  will  (vii.  21,  xii.  60), 
and  so  attaining  likeness  to  the  divine  ethical  perfection  (v.  48, 
xix.  21).  Of  the  first  importance  is  it,  therefore,  that  the  heart 
should  stand  in  right  relations  toward  God  (v.  8,  vi.  21,  vii.  17, 
xii.  38-35,  xiii.  15, 19,  xv.  8, 19).  The  heart,  although  it  is  the 
source  in  man  of  every  moral  evil,  does  not  lose  a  certain  inborn 
susceptibility  for  the  divine  (xviii.<8, 10,  xix.  14).  As  virtues^ 
belonging  to  this  righteousness  which  is  pleasing  to  God,  and 
which  consists  in  a  heart  right  toward  him,  self-surrender  (vi. 
19-24,  vii.  13,  x.  37  f.,  xix.  21),  purity  (v.  8,  vi.  1-18),  fidelity 
(xxv.  14-30),  forgiveness  (v.  21-26,  vi.  12,  14,  xviii.  21-35), 
humility  in  the  suflferance  of  wrong  (v.  5,  9,  39),  compassion 
and  pity  (v.  7,  xii.  7,  xviii.  4,  xxiii.  3  f.,  xxv.  34),  and  self-deny- 
ing service  (xx.  25-28,  xxiii.  11)  are  inculcated. 

In  all  the  New-Testament  writers  the  point  of  view,  from 
which  the  practical  morals  of  their  own  time  are  regarded, 
is  where  the  ethical  and  the  religious  elements  are  united 
by  the  self-communication  of  God  to  man.  The  virtues  with 
which  these  writers  deal,  when  discussing  the  practical  Chris- 
tian life,  all  have  their  root  in  the  new  heart  as  it  is  itself 
vivified  and  illumined  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  The  works  of 
James  and  the  faith  of  Paul  are  alike  in  that  both  are  ethico- 
religious. 

And  what  an  ethical  power  is  Christian  faith  in  the  Pauline 
sense  of  the  word !  That  change  in  the  fundamental  idea  of 
his  moral  life  which  Paul  had  experienced  was  not  due  to  a 
simple  determination  on  his  part  to  devote  himself  to  keeping 
with  increased  care  the  obligations  of  conscience.  In  his  earli- 
est moral  life  he  had  conceived  of  the  Mosaic  law  as  the  expres- 
sion of  the  divine  will  (see  Rom.  vii.  25,  voftjoi  $€ov^  vii.  7) ;  as  to 
the  zeal  and  fidelity  with  which  he  had  kept  this  law,  his  con- 
science pronounced  him  without  fault  (Phil.  iii.  5  ff.).  It  was 
not  a  better  conscience,  or  more  fidelity  to  the  conscience  he 
had,  which  he  had  either  needed  or  gained  on  coming  to  Christ. 
He  had  needed  and  gained  ^^  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  a 
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new  objective  religious  relation  to  God ; "  ^  and  the  gaining  this 
had  totally  changed  the  basis  of  his  ethico-religious  life.  In 
his  changed  condition  the  principal  factor  was  his  new  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ.  This  faith  brought  with  itself  a  participation 
in  the  divine  life  in  Christ ;  the  inner  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in 
Christ  became  the  formative  principle  of  all  his  thoughts,  feel- 
ings, and  purposes  (Rom.  viii.  2).  And  here  we  return  once 
more  to  the  fundamental  truth,  that  a  morally  pure  and  ener- 
getic life  can  be  enjoyed  by  man  only  as  the  result  of  a  divine 
self-communication.  But  when  this  communication  of  himself 
by  God  is  made  complete  in  Christ  (6  KoX\iafi€vo^  tw  KvpCta  tv  ?n/€v/Aa 
ioTiv,  1  Cor.  vi.  17),  then  all  the  moral  factors  and  forces  of 
humanity  are  united  and  made  strong  (Phil.  iv.  13). 

What  Paul  thus  conceived  of  in  one  way,  John  conceives  of 
in  another ;  but  their  conceptions  do  not  differ  ill  respect  to 
the  relation  which  exists  between  the  practical  life  of  morality 
and  the  self-communication  of  God  in  Christ. 

It  is  quite  true,  then,  that  we  miss  in  the  ethico-religious 
contents  of  the  Bible  any  speculative  teaching  as  to  the  nature 
of  conscience  when  regarded  simply  as  one  of  man's  rational 
faculties,  or  any  system  of  duties  in  which  a  man  may  walk 
blameless  as  respects  his  conscience  although  his  heart  is  not 
right  toward  God.  For  these  ethico-religious  contents  are  the 
truths  of  the  biblical  revelation  in  the  full  import  of  the  word 
"revelation."  They  comprise  the  various  factors  and  increments 
of  that  historic  process  of  communicating  himself  to  man  which 
God  undertook  in  a  special  way  with  ancient  Israel,  and  which 
he  brought  to  its  culminating  energy  in  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 
These  contents,  then,  prove  the  sacredness  of  the  Scriptures 
only  for  a  mind  that  already  accepts  the  reality  of  revelation, 
and  accepts  also  the  fundamental  assumption  of  biblical  revela- 
tion ;  viz.,  that  God  is  redeeming  the  world  by  the  communica- 
tion through  Christ  of  his  own  life.  For  such  a  mind,  however, 
the  very  mode  in  which  the  Bible  presents  these  contents  is  a 
most  convincing  proof  of  its  sacredness. 

For  ethics  and  religion  are,  both  in  fact  and  in  a  true  philos- 
ophy, so  joined  together  as  the  Bible  presents  them  to  our  view. 
No  speculative  view  of  morals,  and  no  system  of  ethical  max- 
ims for  the  conduct  of  the  practical  life,  could  accomplish  much 
for  the  moral  purifying  of  mankind.  The  wisdom  and  power, 
as  well  as  the  gracious  condescension,  of  God,  belong  to  the 

^  See  Emestf  y  Ethik  des  Apostles  Paulas,  p.  3. 
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method  of  revelation.  It  is  because  the  ethical  truths  of  the 
Bible  are  eihico-religiouB^  in  their  entire  circuit  and  to  their  very 
core,  that  they  have  had  such  power  of  moral  purifying  over 
mankind. 

All  the  ethical  and  religious  truths  which  have  moved  and 
moulded  men  have,  indeed,  had  their  origin  in  divine  self-reve- 
lation. We  are  not  among  those  who  grudge  the  remoter 
nations  their  dimmer  light  from  the  heavenly  source.  There 
has  been  the  true  Light  which  lighteth  every  man  coming  into 
the  world.  Nor  has  inspiration  —  even  in  that  sense  of  the 
word  which  confines  it  to  a  quickening  and  elevating  by  the 
Divine  Spirit  of  the  ethico-religious  nature  of  man  for  the  pur- 
pose of  communicating  to  the  world  new  moral  and  religious 
truth  —  been  confined  to  Jewish  and  Christian  writers  alone. 
But  since  the  claims  of  the  Bible  to  revelation  and  inspiration 
lie  especially  in  its  ethico-religious  contents,  it  is  to  the  superi- 
ority of  such  contents  that  we  must  look  for  establishing  its 
special  claims.  In  the  manner  and  degree  in  which  the  ethico- 
religious  contents  of  the  biblical  writings  differ  from  those  of 
all  other  writings,  can  the  writings  themselves  claim  to  differ 
from  all  others.  The  question  as  to  the  nature  and  origin  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  is,  then,  with  respect  to  these  ethico- 
religious  contents,  substantially  the  same  in  kind  as  with  respect 
to  all  the  other  classes  of  contents :  it  is  largely  a  question  of 
simple  fact. 

We  can,  then,  make  an  appeal  with  perfect  confidence  to  the 
pre-eminent  excellence  of  biblical  ethics  upon  practical  subjects 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  daily  conduct  and  well-being 
of  men.  Yet,  in  each  case  of  appeal,  the  value  of  the  compari- 
son for  apologetics  will  depend  largely  upon  the  way  of  think- 
ing upon  such  subjects  which  different  inquirers  hold.  Indeed, 
all  the  modem  way  of  thinking  upon  moral  questions  is  so 
much  an  outgrowth  of  Christianity,  and  so  closely  interwoven 
with  Christian  ethical  truth,  that  it  is  very  difficult  even  by 
analysis  to  separate  the  two.  "Philosophical  ethics  in  the 
Christian  world,"  said  Liicke,  "  bears,  even  though  it  be  uncon- 
sciously, the  Christian  principle  in  itself."  It  is  by  comparing 
any  Christian  ethical  principle  with  its  nearest  likeness  in  the 
most  highly  cultivated  classic  antiquity,  that  we  can  best  appre- 
ciate its  peculiar  excellence.  Should  we,  for  instance,  select 
the  principle  of  love  for  enemies,  we  should  find  —  as  has  al- 
ready been  said  —  certain  precepts  of  classic  heathen  antiquity 
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which  include  this  principle.  But  all  such  precepts  would  need 
to  be  considered  organically,  and  as  to  the  soil  and  atmosphere 
in  which,  and  out  of  which,  they  sprung.  The  Christian  prin- 
ciple of  love  for  enemies  undoubtedly  springs  out  of  the  very 
life  of  Christianity,  —  out  of  that  brotherly  love  which  itself 
springs  out  of  the  divine  love  (compare  John  iii.  16 ;  1  John  iv. 
9  f.,  19-21 ;  Rom.  viii.  82 ;  Matt.  v.  45  f. ;  and  John  xv.  12  f.). 
That  which  was  in  Mosaism  rather  of  the  nature  of  an  external 
command  became  in  Christianity  so  much  a  spontaneous  ex- 
pression of  its  new  life,  that  Jesus  can  call  it  a  new  command- 
ment (John  xiii.  84  f.).  Forgiveness  is,  therefore,  so  eminently 
a  matter  of  the  life,  and  of  the  law  of  the  life,  which  is  love,  that 
to  be  lacking  in  it  is  to  show  a  lack  of  that  life  (Mark  xi.  25 ; 
Luke  vi.  28 ;  Eph.  iv.  1-8,  82 ;  Col.  iii.  13).  Not  as  a  matter 
of  form,  nor  of  mere  conscience,  nor  of  the  culture  and  expres- 
sion of  magnanimity,  but  as  a  matter  of  allegiance  to  the  inmost 
force  and  law  of  the  spiritual  life,  are  Christians  bidden  to  for- 
give (Matt.  V.  44,  46  f. ;  Luke  vi.  82-85,  88).  In  the  forgive- 
ness of  enemies,  then,  his  followers  only  follow  Christ  (see 
Luke  xxiii.  84;  Acts  vii.  60;  1  Cor.  iv.  12;  1  Pet.  ii.  28). 
And,  much  as  we  may  admire  the  wonderful  resemblances  to 
Christian  maxims  enjoining  the  love  of  enemies  which  the  works 
of  Plato  and  Antoninus  disclose,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  admit 
that  Christianity  did  not  bring  something  new  and  distinctive 
into  the  world  regarding  this  principle. 

Lest  we  might  suppose  that  the  ethics  of  the  Bible  is  quite 
too  thin  and  evanescent  for  man  to  grasp  and  hold  amid  the 
hard  conditions  of  human  life,  we  must  not  forget  to  mention 
another  phase  of  its  ethical  truth.  Asceticism  is  very  far  from 
being  inculcated  by  the  ethics  of  Mosaism.  The  system  of 
ethics  inculcated  in  the  Torah  admits  a  generous  use  of  the 
pleasurable  things  of  life,  a  large  amount  even  of  sensuousness, 
as  not  incompatible  with  the  true  principles  of  ethico-religious 
life.  After  the  solemn  feasts  of  a  people  loyal  to  Jehovah  had 
ceased  to  be  demanded  by  the  law,  and  the  call  to  rejoice  and 
be  grateful  in  length  of  years,  many  children,  and  bountiful 
fruits  of  frugal  industry,  had  died  away,  the  establishment  of 
Christian  ethics  laid  anew  the  basis  for  a  healthy  and  rational 
enjo3rment  of  corporeal  goods.  Christianity  does  not  refuse  to 
see  in  God  the  giver  of  all  the  good  things  of  the  earthly  life 

^6,yaBovpy(aVy  ovpcu/o^cv  vfjLW  vcrovs  &3ov9  koI  jcacpous  Kopiro^o/Dov?,  c/A7n- 
ttXmv  rpwp^  Kal  €w^po<rvyri$  rai  Kop&iai  v/uov,  Acts  xiv.  17,  compare 
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1  Tim.  vi.  17) ;  it  sees  in  the  Koa-fjuoq  ^v<ruc6q  both  an  object  of 
pleasure  and  a  means  of  spiritual  knowledge  (Rom.  i.  20).* 
How  careful  Paul  is  in  commending  asceticism  as  distinguished 
from  a  reasonable  self-<lenial  for  Christ's  sake,  a  study  of  his 
own  most  ascetic  passages  will  plainly  show  (for  example, 
1  Cor.  vii.). 

We  do  not  need  to  consider  in  detail  any  special  claims  which 
the  Bible  may  be  supposed  to  make  through  some  of  its  dis- 
tinctively doctrinal  contents.  Purely  speculative  truth,  even 
of  ethical  and  religious  kind,  is  not  made  in  Sacred  Scripture 
the  material  of  divine  revelation  and  communication  through 
inspired  minds.  There  are  present,  indeed,  in  the  Bible,  both 
higher  and  lower  truths, —  both  truths  which  are  matters  of 
plain  common-sense,  and  others  which  present  themselves  to 
faith  as  mysteries;  truths  more  distinctively  practical,  aud 
others  in  which  the  element  of  theory  is  relatively  prominent. 
But  a  clear  distinction  between  the  theoretic  and  the  practical 
is  in  no  case  made  and  observed ;  the  merely  speculative,  as 
such,  is  in  no  case  introduced.  Except  in  comparatively  a  few 
instances,  —  as,  for  example,  in  those  proverbs  which  seem 
least  intimately  related  to  the  principles  of  the  Law, — even 
the  most  commonplace  maxims  of  ethics  are  given  as  though 
connected  in  the  mind  of  the  writers  with  important  religious 
truths.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  no  truth  of  religion  is  so 
much  a  profound  mystery,  or  is  presented  in  a  form  so  re- 
mote from  experience,  that  it  is  not  intended  to  do  service  in 
the  culture  of  the  ethico-religious  life.  When,  then,  we  have 
spoken  of  the  ethico-religious  contents  of  the  Bible,  we  have 
included  in  them  the  profoundest  mysteries  of  doctrine  with 
which  the  Bible  deals.  The  prologue  of  John's  Gospel,  and 
the  opening  chapters  of  Ephesians  and  Colossians,  are  practical 
truth ;  the  ecstatic  visions  of  the  Apocalypse  are  for  the  encour- 
agement, comfort,  and  warning  of  the  saints  in  their  practical 
life  upon  the  earth.  Moreover,  whatever  has  been  said  in  vin- 
dication and  explanation  of  the  essential  contents — historical, 
miraculous,  or  predictive  —  of  Sacred  Scripture  applies  indi- 
rectly to  its  most  distinctively  doctrinal  portions  as  connected 
with  all  these  classes  of  contents. 

We  need  not  undertake  to  prove  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
Bible,  if  true,  sanctify  the  vehicle  which  brings  them  to  our 
minds,  the  vessel  which  contains  them  for  the  continual  use  of 

^  See  Harleas,  System  of  Christian  Ethics,  p.  86. 
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mankind.  Such  a  claim  as  this  follows  at  once  upon  the  ad- 
mission of  those  postulates  under  which  our  entire  discussion 
and  examination  have  proceeded.  The  conclusions  reached  by 
apologetics,  and  justified  by  history  and  experience,  touching 
the  cardinal  truths  of  all  religion,  and  of  Christianity  in  par- 
ticular, are  assumed  in  a  study  of  the  origin  and  nature  of 
Sacred  Scripture.  We  need,  then,  only  call  attention  by  a 
word  to  the  relation  between  the  postulated  truth  of  those 
other  doctrines  and  the  truth  which  we  are  seeking  as  a  more 
precise  statement  for  the  particular  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture. Those  doctrines  —  the  central  ethico-religious  truths  of 
the  Bible  —  the  writers  and  teachers  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments, from  Christ  to  the  most  obscure  or  unknown  of  them, 
claim  to  have  received  by  revelation  and  inspiration  of  the 
Divine  Spirit.  This  claim,  being  admitted,  at  once  constitutes 
a  further  claim  that  such  portions  of  the  Bible  as  contain  the 
central  ethico-religious  truths,  Bcripturally  fixed^  must  them- 
selves be  ascribed  to  revelation  and  inspiration.  Such  portions 
of  the  biblical  writings,  and  whatever  else  such  portions  carry 
along  with  them,  have,  then,  a  direct  and  pre-eminent  claim  to 
be  considered  sacred  and  inspired :  they  are  sacred  and  inspired 
because  they  are,  in  written  form,  the  contents  of  ethico-religious 
truth  which  have  been  revealed  to  inspired  minds.  It  does  not 
follow,  however,  that  even  with  regard  to  the  central  doctrines 
there  will  be  no  call  made  upon  the  Christian  Church,  or  the 
individual  seeker  for  truth,  to  discern  the  temporary  and  formal 
elements  with  which  these  doctrines  have  been  moulded  into 
their  biblical  shape. 

From  this  survey  of  the  ethico-religious  contents  of  the  Bible, 
as  related  to  the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture,  we  derive  the 
following  conclusions :  These  contents  cannot  be  separated  in 
extenso  from  the  history,  miracles,  and  predictions  of  Scripture, 
and  thus  considered  as  a  class  separate  and  apart.  The  history, 
miracles,  and  predictions  contain,  as  embodied  in  them,  the  spirit 
and  the  life  of  the  ethical  and  religious  truth ;  they  also  con- 
tribute to  this  truth  its  various  factors  and  elements.  It  is, 
however,  to  the  ethico-religious  truth,  considered  both  as  em- 
bodied in  the  history,  miracles,  and  predictions,  and  also  as 
revealed  in  more  didactic  forms,  that  the  qualities  and  predi- 
cates of  inspiration  and  revelation  primarily  belong. 

But  not  all  of  the  ethico-religious  contents  are  equally  im- 
portant, nor  do  all  evince  an  equal  share  in  the  qualities  and 
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predicates  which  belong  to  them  as  a  class.  Moreover,  they 
are  not  all  equally  perfect,  as  judged  by  the  absolute  ethical 
standard ;  they  are  not  all  even  free  from  positive  blemishes 
and  faults.  There  are  certain  ethical  and  religious  truths  re- 
vealed in  the  Bible  which  constitute  the  very  heart  and  brain 
of  all  its  moral  and  religious  life.  These  contents  are  the  very 
substance  and  core  of  its  truth :  in  them  is  the  seat  of  its  reve- 
lation and  inspiration ;  from  them  proceed  its  chief  claims  to  the 
titles  "  sacred  "  and  "  inspired."  But  there  are  different  degrees 
in  which  the  different  portions  of  these  contents  approach  their 
own  centre,  and  partake  of  its  sanctity  and  life.  Indeed,  some 
whole  books  of  minor  importance,  and  certain  passages  in  a 
number  of  books,  exhibit  little  or  no  proof  of  any  claim  to 
such  titles  through  the  nature  of  their  ethico-religious  contents. 
We  find  also  that  the  ethico-religious  contents  have  themselves 
passed  through  a  process  of  historic  revelation ;  or  rather  the 
divine  self-revelation,  which  has  its  record  in  the  Bible,  has 
observed  the  laws  of  historic  development  in  the  communica- 
tion of  its  ethical  and  religious  truths  to  men.  Nor  can  we  fail, 
in  perfect  candor,  to  admit  that  certain  immoral  views  and  feel- 
ings, as  well  as  certain  maxims  of  ^t  best  doubtful  morality, 
have  in  places  pressed  their  way  within  the  compass  of  Sacred 
Scripture.  To  make  such  discoveries  and  admissions  we  are 
not  only  permitted,  but  even  impelled,  by  that  revelation  of 
ethical  and  religious  verity  which  is  given  to  us  in  Christ. 

But  the  fact  that  the  ethico-religious  truths  of  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture were  communicated  by  those  degrees  and  stages  of  ap- 
proach to  perfection  which  characterize  all  the  divine  self-com- 
munication, does  not  militate  against  the  claims  of  the  Bible : 
it  rather  confirms  a  reasonable  estimate  of  these  claims.  Nor 
need  we  be  appalled  over  the  discovery  of  such  sympathy  with 
deeds  of  lying  and  cruelty,  when  the  deeds  are  believed  to  be 
in  a  good  cause,  as  is  expressed  in  the  history  of  Jael.  For 
these,  and  all  other  similar  cases,  even  including  the  impreca- 
tions which  depress  the  moral  tone  of  some  of  the  sacred  songs, 
are  relatively  insignificant  in  contrast  with  the  complete  revela^ 
tion  of  ethico-religious  truth.  In  the  Bible  we  have  conveyed 
to  us  such  contents  of  a  moral  and  religious  kind  as  have  the 
most  conclusive  claim  to  an  origin  in  re^velation  through  in- 
spired servants  of  God.  These  contents,  in  so  far  as  they  con- 
stitute the  moral  and  religious  doctrines  of  Sacred  Scripture, 
transfer  their  claim  directly  to  so  much  of  the  Bible  as  they 
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constitute.  They,  moreover,  by  their  indirect  influence,  by 
their  reflected  radiance,  8o  to  speak,  illumine  and  sanctify  the 
whole  of  that  vessel  in  which  they  are  found.  The  most  im- 
portant facts  and  truths  of  ethics  and  religion  are  given  to 
us  scripturally  fixed  in  the  Bible  as  they  were  received  from 
divine  revelation  by  inspired  minds. 

The  further  explanations  and  proofs  of  the  last  statements 
belong,  however,  to  otiier  divisions  of  our  theme. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

THE    DOCTRINE    OP    SACRED   SCRIPTURE   AS  RELATED  TO  THE 
AUTHORSHIP  AND  COMPOSITION  OP  THE  BIBLICAL  BOOKS. 

The  intimate  and  important  relations  which  exist  between 
the  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  biblical  books,  and  the  gen- 
eral inquiry  into  the  nature  of  Sacred  Scripture,  have  been 
made  apparent  in  almost  every  previous  chapter  of  our  work. 
The  former  inquiry  is,  indeed,  when  considered  in  itself,  of  a 
purely  critical  character;  the  latter  is  necessarily  a  mixed  ques- 
tion of  a  partly  critical  and  partly  dogmatic  kind.  Who  was 
the  author  of  a  certain  ancient  writing  '^  To  what  date  shall 
its  composition  be  ascribed  ?  Is  it  a  composition  which  came 
as  a  total  product  from  the  mind  and  pen  of  a  single  author  ?  or 
is  it  a  compilation  from  various  works  left  by  other  authors, 
still  more  ancient  and  perhaps  unknown  ?  May  it  not  even  be 
of  so  complex  construction,  and  of  parentage  so  manifold,  that 
it  must  be  called  a  growth  rather  than  a  workf  These  are,  in 
themselves  considered,  simple  questions  of  fact.  They  are  such 
questions  of  fact,  however,  as  are  competent  to  determine,  with 
more  or  less  of  clearness  and  strength  of  convictions,  how 
much  of  the  biblical  contents  is  true  history,  genuine  proph- 
ecy, ethico-religious  truth  of  revelation ;  and  how  much  is  the 
reverse  of  all  these.  Indeed,  the  supernatural  character  and 
origin  of  Christianity  can  be  neither  scientifically  established 
nor  maintained  in  entire  independence  of  such  critical  ques- 
tions. 

And  yet  criticism  has  itself  suggested  one  of  the  opinions  to 
which  experience  constantly  forces  us  anew,  when  it  has  divided 
the  sources  and  grounds  for  its  conclusions  into  the  internal  and 
the  external.  The  division  suggests  the  opinion,  that,  although 
subjective  and  objective  may  sometimes  blend  in  one  common 
beam  of  light  upon  the  obscure  inquiries  of  criticism,  they  will 
also  not  infrequently  so  disturb  each  other  as  to  deepen  the 
twilight  into  utter  darkness.    That  the  former  dogmatic  man- 
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ner  of  regarding  these  critical  questions, 
"weigb  carefully  the  purely  external  and  h 
its  aflkmationa,  was  in  reality  lai'gely  subj 
sense  of  the  word,  there  can  be  no  disput 
to  be  just  as  little  dispute,  that  much  of  thi 
cism,  whether  it  please  to  call  itself  exU 
neither,  is  just  as  largely  subjective,  in  quit 
that  word.  The  difference  between  the  o 
and  many  of  the  more  modern  ones  cons 
the  former  had  a  childish  trust  in  untru 
while  the  latter  have  a  conceited  confidenct 
their  own  minds. 

It  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  < 
critical  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  biblica 
"  higher  criticism  "  of  the  present  century, 
marshal  and  handle  all  its  forces  of  critit 
genetic  idea  of  human  liistory.  The  hist 
human  history ;  the  record  of  the  kingdom 
earth  is,  therefore,  a  record  to  be  studi 
genetic  method.  But  this  same  source  of  a 
also  the  snare  and  delusion  of  the  higher  c 
tain  fundamental  inquiry  of  a  dogmatic  kint 
the  critical  inquiries.  This  fundamental  in 
somewhat  as  follows :  What  are  the  eleme 
this  genetic  idea  of  criticism  ?  and  what  is  i 
the  process  of  unfolding  which  criticism  i 
stand  and  describe?  It  can  readily  occi 
seems  to  the  critic  most  objective  and  sc 
reality  most  thoroughly  and  viciously  subj< 
verified  ideas  of  the  investigator  are  quite  s 
alleged  results  of  criticism,  as  these  results, 
established  by  others,  to  modify  his  ideas, 
continued  investigation  that  the  investigate 
guiding  ideas  of  criticism ;  and  yet,  meanwt 
of  investigation  may  itself  be  largely  shi 
assumed  as  guides.  It  is  only  by  the  rec 
ideas,  assumed  as  guides,  and  of  ascertained 
any  critic  can  finally  work  his  way  towar 
into,  the  position  where  truth  of  fact  and 
To  convince  himself  how  much  the  highest 
criticism  may  base  itself  upon  conjecture 
thoughtful  reader  need  only  go  faithfully 
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has  been  written  upon  any  of  the  biblical  books,  —  notably,  for 
instance,  upon  the  Pentateuch,  the  Synoptists,  and  the  Gospel 
of  John.  The  way  of  critical  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  most 
of  the  sacred  writings  is  rough  and,  in  places,  very  unsafe,  even 
after  it  has  been  prepared  by  all  the  workmen,  and  guarded  by 
all  the  hosts,  of  the  very  highest  modem  criticism. 

But  shall  we,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  an  uncritical 
tenure  of  the  old  traditions?  Shall  we  continue  to  believe  that 
the  Pentateuch  was  composed  throughout  by  Moses,  because 
such  was  the  synagogical  tradition  in  the  time  of  the  apostles  ? 
Shall  we  hold  by  the  apostolic  authorehip  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
on  the  sole  ground  that  thus  the  Church  has  believed  since  at 
least  the  middle  of  the  second  century  ?  Shall  we  even  aver 
that  the  Apostle  Matthew  with  his  own  hand  composed  the 
Gospel  to  which  his  name  is  attached,  simply  because  of  the 
tradition  which  is  embodied  in  so  loose  an  attachment?  And, 
if  we  find  that  what  appear  to  be  two  or  three  different  compo- 
sitions have  immemorially  been  bound  together  in  the  same 
synagogue  rolls,  shall  we  think  ourselves  competent  to  pro- 
nounce without  examination  upon  the  integrity  of  Daniel, 
Isaiah,  or  Zechariah?  Why,  moreover,  shall  we  not  go  yet 
farther  in  deference  to  certain  traditions,  and  so  assert  that 
Canticles  and  Proverbs  were  written  by  Solomon,  and  all  the  so- 
called  Psalms  of  David  were  the  products  of  this  ancient  royal 
poet?  The  nature  of  the  answers  which  different  persons  re- 
turn to  these  several  questions  would  be  a  sufficient  justification, 
in  each  one's  opinion,  of  at  least  some  criticism.  We  certainly 
cannot  receive  information  on  all  these  points  from  unques- 
tioned tradition.  There  are  cases  in  which  even  the  conjecture 
of  unanimous  criticism  will  rightly  outweigh  a  thousand  years 
of  tradition.  And,  if  the  path  is  in  places  a  rough  and  unsafe 
one,  it  is  nevertheless  the  only  path  along  which  the  friends  of 
Sacred  Scripture  can  meet  the  attacks  of  its  enemies.  It  ia 
also  the  path  along  which,  walking  with  just  agreement  as  to 
certain  ascertained  truths  and  with  charitable  zeal  of  research 
into  disputed  matters,  both  friends  and  enemies  might  hope  to 
enlarge  the  domain  of  human  knowledge. 

We  are  far,  indeed,  from  wishing  by  the  remarks  just  made 
to  depreciate  the  method  and  results  of  modern  criticism.  As 
has  just  been  asserted,  its  method  fundamentally  considered  is 
the  true  one ;  how  large  and  encouraging  are  some  of  its  results, 
the  present  chapter  will  enable  us  to  bring  additional  evidence 
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to  show.  Certainly,  no  tenable  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture 
can  be  inductively  established  without  adopting  this  method 
in  the  scrutiny  of  its  own  results.  And  yet  it  is  only  after 
much  painstaking,  within  certain  rather  narrow  limits,  and  with 
much  reserve  and  caution  upon  many  points,  that  satisfactory 
results  can  be  obtained  from  the  method  of  criticism.  The 
importance  of  these  results,  within  the  limits  which  must  be 
assigned,  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  and  enforced  in  previous 
pages.  A  brief  summary  of  the  results  is,  however,  necessary 
as  an  introduction  to  the  detailed  discussion  which  will  follow. 

The  relation  which  exists  between  critical  inquiries  into  the 
authorship  of  the  sacred  writings  and  the  alleged  supernatural 
and  miraculous  origin  of  Christianity  is  pre-eminently  impor- 
tant. This  relation  does  not,  indeed,  cover  all  the  alleged 
miraculous  contents  of  either  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New. 
It  becomes  most  apparent  when  we  raise  the  question  of  the 
authorship  of  the  Gospels,  and  among  them  especially  of  the 
Gospel  of  John.  For  upon  this  question  of  date  and  authorship 
it  largely  depends,  whether  we  have  an  authentic  record  of  the 
miraculous  personality,  works,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Upon  the  critical  question  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  depends  the  question,  whether  we  are  to  lose,  or  not, 
our  only  direct  and  apostolic  eye-and-ear  witness  of  the  entire 
course  of  the  miraculous  ministry  of  our  Lord;  and  also, 
whether  we  are  to  lose  the  impression  made  upon  a  deeply  re- 
ligious personality  by  the  personal  teaching  and  communion  of 
that  Lord. 

With  questions  of  criticism  those  considerations  which  con- 
cern the  historical  or  unhistorical  character  of  much  of  the 
biblical  narrative  are  also  most  closely  intertwined.  The  con- 
clusions to  which  the  critic  comes  as  to  the  date  and  authorship 
of  the  different  portions  of  the  Pentateuch,  of  the  historical 
Books  of  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chronicles,  and  also  of  the  different 
prophetic  writings,  will  largely  determine  his  views  upon  the 
entire  history  of  Israel.  The  position  taken  by  Kuenen  in  this 
regard  has  already  been  briefly  passed  in  review.  The  clearness 
and  cogency  of  the  reasons  by  which  he  connects  our  judgment 
upon  questions  of  criticism  with  that  upon  questions  of  histori- 
cal verity  will  now  be  made  yet  more  manifest.  One's  views 
of  the  history  will  of  necessity  change  according  as  prior  anti- 
quity is  assigned  to  either  one  of  the  two  great  portions  of  the 
Mosaic  Torah,  —  the  so-called  prophetic  or  popular,  and  the 
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so-called  priestly  and  ritualistic ;  or  according  to  the  arrange- 
ment made  of  so-called  Elohistic  and  so-called  Jehovistic  docu- 
ments. Indeed,  the  most  decisive  question  of  the  history  of 
Israel  may  now  be  said  to  be  the  critical  question  as  to  the 
relative  antiquity  and  credibility  of  the  Elohistic  (and  priestly) 
or  Jehovistic  (and  prophetic)  version  of  the  Law.  Thus  Well- 
hausen  considers  it  the  one  misleading  fault  of  the  criticism  of 
Riehm,^  that  the  latter  tries  to  vindicate  the  historic  authority 
of  the  so-called  Q-rundichrift?  The  same  author  in  the  open- 
ing sentences  of  his  own  history  declares  that  his  work  will  be 
distinguished  from  the  preceding  similar  ones  in  that  criticism 
will  have  as  much  place  in  it  as  history :  with  him,  the  whole 
view  of  the  history  turns  upon  the  question,  whether  the 
Mosaic  Law  is  the  point  of  departure  for  the  history  of  ancient 
Israel  or  of  Judaism^  —  "the  sects  which  survived  when  the 
nation  was  annihilated  by  the  Assyrians  and  Chaldeans."  ^  The 
question  of  the  so-called  "history  of  Israel"  really  hinges, 
therefore,  upon  the  critical  question  as  to  the  relative  antiquity 
of  the  component  parts  of  the  Pentateuch.  Thus  also  does 
Kuenen,  while  commending  Colenso  for  his  searching  examina- 
tion of  the  unhistorical  character  of  the  so-called  ancient  writ- 
ings, lay  it  to  the  charge  of  the  latter  that  he  did  not  make  his 
argument  complete  by  showing  the  late  date  of  these  writings. 
In  the  New-Testament  writings,  how  closely  their  authorship 
and  time  of  origin  is  connected  with  the  historical  foundations 
of  Christianity,  we  do  not  need  to  show.  And  here  again  the 
genuineness  of  John  is  of  pre-eminent  importance. 

Our  doctrine  of  prophecy,  and  so  of  the  nature  of  prophetic 
inspiration,  is  also  directly  connected  with  the  critical  inqui- 
ries into  dates  and  authorship.  The  element  of  prediction  in 
prophecy  always  raises  a  question  of  dates.  He  does  not  pre- 
dict an  event  who  does  not  speak  before  the  time  of  its  occur- 
rence. Indeed,  the  critical  theories  of  Graf,  Kuenen,  and 
Wellhausen  begin  with  the  assumption  that  alleged  instances 
of  prediction  are  invariably,  when  they  cannot  be  accounted  for 
in  a  natural  way,  to  be  assigned  to  a  later  date  than  the  alleged 
fulfilment.  But  not  all  the  force  of  modern  criticism  can  break 
the  bond  which  connects  Christ  with  ancient  Hebrew  prophecy ; 

1  Articlea  In  the  Stndlen  nnd  Kritiken  for  the  years  1868  and  1872.  / 
«  WeUhausen  in  Bleek's  Elnl.  in  daa  A.  T.,  ed.  1878,  p.  177.  7 

s  See  GeRchichte  Israels,  I.  p.  1 ;  and  compare  Die  Composition  d^isHezateachSf 
Jahrhacher  far  dentsche  Theologie,  1876  and  1877.  J 
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even  though  it  should  succeed  in  dragging  both  the  prophecy 
and  the  personality  down  to  the  level  of  ordinary  experience. 

Nor  can  the  ethical  and  religious  contents  of  the  biblical 
books  be  so  sorted  out  as  to  save  them  from  all  contact^  and 
danger  through  contact,  with  such  critical  inquiries.  Not  only 
the  contact,  but  also  the  close  connection,  of  these  supreme 
contents  with  such  inquiries,  is  already  established  by  the  course 
of  history  and  its  organizing  ideas.  The  ethical  and  religious 
contents  of  the  Bible  are  embedded  in  the  history ;  they  are  in 
part  contents  of  alleged  revelations  and  miracles  and  predictions 
of  events  which  shall  come  to  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth. 
It  is  a  gallant  attempt  which  Professor  Robertson  Smith  makes 
to  rescue  the  verity  of  all  the  necessary  contents  and  truths 
of  revelation,  and  yet  surrender  the  field  formerly  contested 
upon  critical  questions.  But  the  attempt  must  be  pronounced 
of  at  best  very  doubtful  success.  We  cannot  avoid  thinking, 
that,  however  fully  he  may  himself  have  considered  the  relations 
of  certain  critical  questions  to  the  general  doctrine  of  Old-Tes- 
tament Scripture,  he  has  failed  in  his  writings  to  acknowledge 
their  full  significance.^  We  would  not  quote,  in  opposition  to 
such  an  attempt  and  as  a  satisfactory  argument,  the  coarse 
remark  of  Klostermann,^  that  the  view  which  Kuenen  pro- 
poses of  the  origin  of  the  Old-Testament  books  is  related  to  the 
traditional  view  very  much  as  "  a  picture  of  Munchausen  draw- 
ing himself  by  his  own  pigtail  out  of  the  swamp,  to  another  in 
which  Peter  by  the  word  and  presence  of  his  Lord  is  kept  above 
the  waters."  The  reality  of  a  supernatural  revelation  to  Israel 
and  to  the  world  through  Israel,  and  the  possibility  of  tracing 
the  history  of  Israel  according  to  the  general  plan  presented 
in  the  ancient  Hebrew  Scriptures,  are  not  dependent  wholly 
upon  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  nor  upon  the 
historical  equality  of  Chronicles  and  the  earlier  historical  books. 
But  certainly  the  predetermination  rigidly  to  exclude  every 
thing  which  has  the  least  appearance  of  the  supernatural ;  the 
rejection,  as  substantially  and  almost  utterly  untrustworthy,  of 
all  the  aUeged  history  of  the  Old  Testament  lying  back  of  800 

1  See  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church,  New  York  1881,  especiaUy  Lectures 
I.  and  III.;  pp.  316  ff.  Smith  desires  to  show  that  the  place  which  Christian 
theology  gives  to  the  Mosaic  Law  is  '*  altogether  independent  of  the  critical  ques- 
tion as  to  the  authorship  and  composition  of  the  Pentateuch."  The  Law  may  be 
regarded  as  "  inserted  in  the  historical  context "  and  as  "  in  a  certain  sense  inde- 
pendent of  the  historical  narrative." 

<  See  Zeltschrift  fUr  Inth.  Theologie,  1877,  p.  402. 
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B.C.;  the  easy  ascription  of  literary  forgery,  "tendency-writ- 
ing," myth-making,  and  fiction,  to  the  authors  of  this  history; 
and  the  resolve  at  all  hazards  to  bring  every  writing  down  to 
the  very  latest  possible  date,  —  are  very  significant  features  of 
the  general  attitude  of  certain  critics  to  the  entire  question  of 
revelation  and  Sacred  Scripture.  These  elements  are  them- 
selves integrant  parts  of  a  doctrine  concerning  the  ethical  and 
religious  contents  of  Sacred  Scripture.  In  the  words  of  Kue- 
nen,^  ^^The  case  speaks  for  itself:  ^43  soon  as  it  began  to  be 
clear  that  the  testimony  of  Israel's  sacred  books  could  not  stand 
the  test  of  a  searching  inquiry,  as  soon  as  it  appeared  that  they 
were  least  trustworthy  just  in  those  places  where  their  accounts 
seemed  to  afford  the  most  unequivocal  proof  of  the  truth  of 
supematuralism, — from  that  moment,  especially  in  connection 
with  all  the  other  motives  which  lead  to  the  rejection  of  super- 
naturalism,  its  fall  was  an  assured  fact." 

That  which  the  school  of  critics  who  follow  Kuenen  have 
done  for  the  Old  Testament,  the  Tiibingen  school  of  critics 
have  done  for  the  New.  They  have  made  necessary  a  revision 
of  all  our  views  of  Sacred  Scripture  and  of  its  contents,  in  order 
to  adjust  them  to  the  established  facts  of  modem  criticism.  For 
to  critical  questions  must  be  given  a  most  important  influence 
in  estimating  all  the  contents  ^  miraculous,  historical,  predictive, 
ethico-religious  —  of  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments. 

But  besides  these  more  indirect  though  most  important  con- 
nections of  criticism  with  the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture, 
there  are  certain  very  obvious  more  direct  connections.  When- 
ever the  separate  books  or  portions  of  books  may  have  come 
into  existence,  their  present  existence  is  a  certainty.  They  can 
just  as  certainly  be  traced  back  in  a  general  way  to  the  time 
of  the  origins  of  our  historical  religion ;  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament  to  the  origins  of  Christianity,  those  of  the  Old  to 
the  origins  of  the  Hebrew  religion.  These  writings  were,  then, 
written  by  believers  in  either  the  Hebrew  or  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. They  contain  the  record  in  some  form  of  the  beginnings 
and  growths  of  their  religions ;  they  contain  the  expression  of 
the  great  ethical  and  religious  ideas  out  of  which  our  religion 
sprung,  and  from  the  revelation  and  divinely  guided  growth  of 
which  it  has  reached  its  present  form.  All  this  gives  us  a  very 
direct  interest  in  the  personality  of  the  writers,  and  in  the 
nature  of  the  composition  of  their  books.      For  it  is  evident 

1  Religion  of  Israel,  L,  p.  11  f. 
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that  we  can  affirm  that  the  contents  of  the  books  are  truths 
of  revelation  given  through  inspired  persons,  only  as  we  know 
something  either  of  the  authors  as  persons,  or  of  their  works 
as  seen  from  the  ethical  point  of  view,  or  of  both. 

In  most  cases  of  the  Old-Testament  writings,  however,  and 
in  some  cases  of  the  New,  the  authorship  can  never  be  known. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  attribute  to  the  works  a  certain  divine 
quality  inferred  from  our  belief  that  the  authors  were  them- 
selves inspired.  The  argument  by  which  we  connect  the  in- 
spiration of  an  Old-Testament  prophet  or  a  Christian  believer 
with  his  writings,  when  he  writes  upon  subjects  to  which  his 
inspiration  extends,  is  direct  and  conclusive.  What  is  written 
by  a  Moses,  a  Samuel,  an  Elijah,  an  Isaiah,  or  by  some  apostle 
or  Christian  companion  of  an  apostle,  upon  themes  which  con- 
cern the  kingdom  of  God,  will  be  likely  to  bear  at  least  as 
much  of  the  impress  of  the  Divine  Spirit  as  belonged  to  the 
speech  and  conduct  of  these  men.  Especially  direct  and  cogent 
is  the  argument  by  which  we  infer  the  inspiration  of  a  writing 
from  an  apostle  of  Christ  concerning  the  life  of  the  Master,  or 
concerning  the  nature  and  applications  of  his  doctrine.  It  may 
readily  be  seen,  then,  how  important  it  is  that  we  should  be 
able  to  regard  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  greater  Pauline  Epis- 
tles as  having  apostolic  authorship ;  and,  also,  that  we  should 
be  able  to  trace  the  Synoptists  back  to  presumptive  apostolic 
authority.  Nor  can  any  one  deny  that  we  should  regard  the 
Pentateuch  differently  if  we  could  consider  it  as  coming  in  its 
present  form  from  the  speech  or  pen  of  the  great  inspired  law- 
giver, Moses.  Now,  it  is  one  fact  which  criticism  establishes, 
that  the  tradition  as  to  the  authorship  of  biblical  books,  in 
certain  cases  where  it  had  long  been  regarded  as  based  upon 
sound  reasons,  is  undoubtedly  invalid. 

We  are  invited,  then,  to  enlarge  our  conceptions  of  inspira- 
tion and  inspired  Scripture.  When  we  have  once  gained  a  clear 
notion  of  the  way  in  which  an  inspired  personality,,  however 
limited  by  ignorance  of  fact  or  misconception  of  doctrine, 
gets  itself  wrought  into  a  sacred  writing,  we  may  then  with 
some  confidence  reverse  the  previous  argument.  We  may  rea- 
son, then,  from  the  apparently  inspired  writing  to  a  presumably 
inspired  personality.  All  this,  however,  will  not  help  us  to 
determine  just  who  this  particular  personality  was,  and  what 
were  his  name  and  date,  and  means  of  information.  The  answer 
to  such  questions,  criticism  must  attempt.    But  the  inference 
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from  the  quality  of  a  known  work  to  the  divine  gifts  of  its  un- 
known author  is  one  which  must  be  made  by  the  religious  and 
Christian  consciousness.  It  is  just  here,  then,  that  the  history 
of  the  Canon  becomes  of  importance  to  the  settlement  of  cer- 
tain disputed  questions.  For  the  unconscious  argument  of  the 
Church  in  forming  its  Canon  has  lain  in  both  directions :  some 
writings  have  come  to  be  accepted  as  inspired  and  sacred  be- 
cause they  were  traditionally  referred  to  well-known  inspired 
authorship ;  others  have  come  into  a  similar  acceptance  because, 
being  found  on  hand  —  so  to  speak  —  as  helpful  and  edifying 
writings,  they  gained  for  themselves  a  supposititious  attachment 
to  some  such  authorship. 

But  none  of  the  above-mentioned  cases  are  among  the  most 
difi5cult.  For,  what  shall  we  say  of  those  books  which  have 
obviously  had  a  most  complex  authorship,  and  have  been  grow- 
ing into  their  present  condition  through  scores  or  hundreds  of 
years  ?  Of  such  writings  we  might  for  convenience  make  two 
^classes,  the  more  distinctively  composite  and  the  more  largely 
compiled.  Yet  the  distinction  itself  is  one  which  admits  of 
degrees.  There  are  various  degrees  of  authorship,  according  as 
the  so-called  author  is  more  purely  the  composer  of  what  he 
records,  or  more  nearly  a  simple  redactor.  Thus,  in  the  New 
Testament,  we  recognize  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  the  work  of  one 
author  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  words ;  but  the  writers  of  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  although  authors  indeed,  are  nevertheless 
authors  who  are  even  verbally  dependent  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent upon  the  sources  from  which  they  draw  their  material.  In 
the  Old  Testament,  the  Book  of  Isaiah  leads  us  to  the  ques- 
tion of  a  double  authorship.  The  so-called  Book  of  Psalms  is  to 
be  judged  in  detail  according  to  the  authorship  and  ethical  and 
religious  quality  of  each  one  of  its  members.  The  earlier  his- 
torical books  present  upon  the  surface  only  a  claim  to  faithful 
compilation  from  oral  and  written  sources,  which  is  helped  out 
in  parts  by  eye-and-ear  witness.  The  later  historical  books  ex- 
hibit the  same  phenomena  as  the  earlier,  with  the  addition  of 
some  material  whose  trustworthiness  cannot  be  so  well  estab- 
lished, because  it  shows  the  marks  of  the  misconceptions  of  a 
later  age  as  thrown  back  over  the  past.  And,  finally,  the  Pen- 
tateuch seems  to  exhibit  the  work  of  various  authors  using  an 
indefinite  number  of  sources,  and  of  various  redactors  or  editors 
handling  its  material  somewhat  freely  an  indeterminate  number 
of  times. 
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In  the  most  difficult  cases  of  compilation  or  composite  struc- 
ture and  growth,  how  shall  we  make  tenable,  or  even  conceivable, 
any  doctrine  of  inspiration  which  belongs  to  the  personality 
and  then  passes  over  into  the  work  ?  Only  by  recalling  that 
truth  upon  the  acceptance  of  which  any  reasonable  doctrine 
of  Sacred  Scripture  largely  depends,  and  to  which  our  atten- 
tion will  be  directed  again  and  again.  Revelation  and  inspira- 
tion belong  to  the  community  of  believers;  their  result  in 
Sacred  Scripture  is  reached  only  as  the  product  of  a  process 
of  unfolding  which  is  directed  and  energized  from  above.  Of 
this  community  some  individuals  may  be  pre-eminently  produc- 
tive, others  conservative ;  they  may  understand  their  place  and 
their  work  with  varying  degrees  of  self-consciousness,  and  may 
accomplish  it  with  different  degrees  of  excellence.  To  claim 
inspiration,  in  the  post-Reformation  meaning  of  the  word,  for 
such  compilations  and  literary  growths,  would  be  in  a  plain 
manner  absurd.  To  make  this  claim,  and  yet  accept  the  best 
ascertained  results  of  criticism,  would  compel  us  to  take  such 
positions  as  the  following.  The  original  authors  of  each  one  of 
the  writings  which  enter  into  the  composite  structure  were 
infallibly  inspired;  every  one  who  made  any  changes,  in  any 
one  of  these  fundamental  writings  was  infallibly  inspired ;  every 
compiler  who  put  together  two  or  more  of  these  writings  was 
infallibly  inspired,  both  as  to  his  selections  and  transmission 
and  also  as  to  any  connecting  or  explanatory  words  which  he 
might  himself  write ;  every  redactor  was  infallibly  inspired  to 
correct  and  supplement  and  omit  that  which  was  the  product  of 
previous  infallible  inspirations.  Or  perhaps  it  might  seem  more 
convenient  to  attach  the  claim  of  a  plenary  inspiration  to  the 
last  redactor  of  all ;  but  then  we  should  probably  have  selected 
of  all  others  the  one  least  able  to  bear  the  weight  of  such  a 
claim.  Think  of  making  the  claim  for  a  plenary  inspiration  of 
the  Pentateuch  in  its  present  form  on  the  ground  of  the  infalli- 
bility of  that  one  of  the  scribes  who  gave  to  it  its  last  touches 
some  time  subsequent  to  the  date  of  Ezra !  What  value  could 
such  a  claim  for  the  books  of  Moses  possess,  after  we  had  once 
been  driven  by  criticism  from  the  ascription  of  their  inspi?ration 
to  the  inspired  personality  of  Moses  ?  But  the  claim  that  even 
these  most  composite  and  slowly  growing  of  the  literary  prod- 
ucts which  enter  into  Sacred  Scripture  have  been  shaped  by 
many  hands,  all  of  which  labored  with  more  or  less  distinct  self- 
ooQSciousness  under  the  impulse  of  great  ideas  of  revelation 
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and  of  an  impelling  Divine  Spirit,  —  this  is  a  conceivable,  and, 
as  we  believe,  a  tenable  claim.  It  may  not  serve  to  place  such 
works  upon  the  same  level  with  those  which  can  be  proved  to 
have  come  directly  from  the  greater  inspired  personalities  of 
prophets  and  apostles :  it  may,  however,  serve  to  justify  the 
place  which  such  works  have  in  fact  attained  within  the  Bible. 

Differing  degrees  of  certainty,  with  which  we  infer  different 
kinds  and  degrees  of  inspiration,  are  necessary  both  as  postu- 
lates and  results  of  the  critical  discussions.  Both  negatively 
and  positively  a  critical  inquiry  into  the  authorship  of  the 
biblical  books  must  affect  our  general  doctrine  of  Sacred 
Scripture. 

The  complete  proof  and  detailed  illustration  of  the  foregoing 
positions  would  involve  a  survey  of  the  entire  ground  of  Old 
and  New  Testament  Introduction :  such  a  survey  is  neither 
necessary  nor  possible.  In  addition  to  the  materials  discussed 
in  other  connections,  we  must  content  ouraelves  at  present  with 
a  few  selected  examples.  The  presentation  of  these  examples 
naturally  falls  into  the  two  divisions  of  the  subject  suggested 
above.  The  relation  of  the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture  to 
the  authorship  and  composition  of  the  biblical  books  will  be 
made  clear  as  this  relation  is  concerned  in,  (1)  the  more  com- 
posite books,  and  (2)  the  books  which  have  an  undoubted  unity 
of  authorship.  Of  each  class  one  example  will  be  made  con- 
spicuous :  of  the  former  class,  the  Pentateuch  (or  rather  Hexa- 
teuch)  from  the  Old  Testament ;  of  the  latter,  the  Gospel  of 
John  from  the  New.  Of  all  possible  examples,  these  two  are 
the  most  difficult,  and  none  can  be  called  more  important. 

What,  then,  does  modern  criticism  justly  conclude  and  firmly 
evince  concerning  the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  ?  To  an- 
swer this  question  involves  a  special  education  and  a  lifelong 
period  of  toil.  Even  to  understand  the  answer  involves  no 
small  amount  of  cultivated  attention  and  special  research. 
And  yet  a  moderate  critical  culture,  if  combined. with  caution 
and  sound  judgment,  may  lead  us  to  a  tolerably  safe,  if  not  a 
completely  satisfying,  answer.  This  answer  we  shall  attain  by 
a  free  and  yet  respectful  use  of  the  best  authorities  at  com- 
mand ;  and  upon  this  subject  there  is  no  lack  of  learned  au- 
thorities. 

Very  ancient  traditions  are  embodied  in  the  titles  which  we 
use  whenever  we  speak  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  the  Pentateuch,  or  the  Books  of  Moses.    The  former 
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title  seems  to  have  arisen  in  Alexandria  (^  ircvrarcvxo?  sc,  Pl^Xos 
—  the  five-volumed  book)  ;  but  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for 
believing,  with  Havernick  and  Lengerke,  that  the  division  into 
five  parts  originated  with  the  LXX.^  The  oldest  translations 
adopted  the  same  division.  The  Hebraistic  Jews  designated  the 
work  as  the  five  Fifth-parts  (^^D^n)  of  the  Law.  The  Church 
Fathers  speak  of  the  Pentateuch  or  the  five  Books  of  Moses :  * 
they  thus  join  with  Philo,  Josephus,  and  the  Talmud,^  in  ascrib- 
ing these  books  to  this  author;  or,  rather,  they  only  accept 
unquestioningly  the  tradition  handed  down  through  Jewish 
sources. 

Some  apparent  exceptions  to  this  view  of  the  authorship  of 
the  Pentateuch  are  met  with  very  early  in  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Church :  they  occurred  especially  among  the  Gnostics, 
and  grew  out  of  opposition  to  the  legal  part  of  Judaism  rather 
than  out  of  intelligent  critical  considerations.  Thus  the  view 
of  Ptolemaeus*  —  which  ascribed  only  a  part  of  the  Mosaic  law 
to  divine  revelation,  and  attributed  other  things  to  Moses  of 
his  own  motion  (diro  r^^  IBuk  iwoCa^  6p/uafKvoi)^  still  others  to  the 
elders  —  seems  incompatible  with  the  traditional  notion.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Clementine  Homilies  (IIL  47),  Moses  wished  to 
propagate  his  religion  only  by  word  of  mouth ;  but  after  his 
death  the  law  was  written  down  contrary  to  his  design,  and 
out  of  this  writing  the  Pentateuch  originated.  In  earlier  times 
an  ascetic  sect  called  by  Epiphanius  the  Nazaraeans  rejected  the 
Pentateuch ;  and  so,  according  to  Euthymius  Zigabenus,  did  a 
sect  of  the  twelfth  century.  Among  the  Jews  of  the  middle 
ages,  sporadic  cases  of  doubt  upon  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
Pentateuch  occur,  —  as,  for  example,  the  case  of  a  certain  Aben 
Esra,  or  of  one  or  two  other  learned  Jews.  The  expressed 
doubt  of  Carlstadt  is  too  well  known  to  need  mention  here. 
Andrew  Masius  (f  1573)  in  his  Preface  to  the  Book  of  Joshua, 
and  in  others  of  his  writings,  denied,  on  critical  grounds,  the 
Mosaic  authorship:  he  ascribed  the  Pentateuch  to  Ezra,  or 
some  other  inspired  man.  In  the  second  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  traditional  view  Was  attacked  by  Hobbes, 
Peyrerius,  and  Spinoza,  by  Simon  and  Le  Clerc*  In  the  earlier 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  traditional  views  were  scarcely 

^  See  Bleek-Wellhaasen,  Einl.  in  das  A.  T.,  p.  9  f. 

*  RuflniiBt  Exposit.  hi  Syrob.  Apoet.;  Jerome,  Prol.  Galeat.;  Origen,  In  Joann. 

*  EspeciaUy  Tr.  Baba  bathra,  fol.  14  6.:  Motes  sa'ipsU  Uhntm  mum,  etc 
^  £p.  ad  Floram. 

*  Le  Clerc,  however,  in  1693,  retracted  bis  earUer  views. 
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disturbed ;  John  Gottfried  Haase  (1785),  however,  for  a  time 
maintained  the  view  that  the  Pentateuch  was  compiled  at  the 
time  of  the  Exile,  out  of  ancient  records  which  were  only  in  part 
Mosaic.  The  question  was  kept  stirred  by  the  works  of  Fulda 
and  Otmar,  imtil  in  1805  and  1806  the  non-Mosaic  and  later 
origin  of  the  Pentateuch  was  positively  maintained  and  defended 
in  detail  by  Vater  ^  and  De  Wette.* 

The  more  modem  era  for  the  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch  was 
introduced,  however,  when  the  relation  which  had  been  hitherto 
supposed  to  exist  between  the  Deuteronomic  law  and  the  laws 
of  the  middle  books  of  the  Pentateuch  was  reversed  by  Von 
Bohlen,  George,  and  Vatke.  This  reversal  of  order  has  been 
fortified  and  rendered  intelligible  by  the  critical  researches  espe- 
cially of  Graf  (whose  monograph,  "Die  geschichtlichen  Biicher 
des  Alten  Testaments,"  Wellhausen  says  made,  in  the  special 
sense  of  the  word,  an  epoch),  Kuenen,  Noldeke,  and  Well- 
hausen.^ It  has  thus  come  about,  that  the  one  critical  ques- 
tion regarding  the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch  —  a  question 
which  affects  all  our  conceptions  of  the  history  of  Israel  and  of 
the  origin  and  nature  of  Old-Testament  religion — is  the  fol- 
lowing: Did  the  ritualistic  and  priestly  laws  of  the  middle 
books  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  history  belonging  to  those 
laws,  originate  in  substance  as  genuine  Mosaic  legislation,  and 
become  substantially  fixed  in  custom  and  in  writing  previous  to 
the  discovery  of  the  Deuteronomic  law  in  the  time  of  Josiah? 
or  did  they  originate  after  the  Exile,  under  the  stress  of  priestly 
influence,  and  were  they  largely  fabrications  of  imaginary  laws, 
set  in  a  fictitious  history,  and  foisted  into  tlie  law-book  which 
then  existed,  but  had  not  hitherto  contained  them  ?  Essentially 
the  same  question  is  proposed  by  a  recent  critic  *  in  the  follow- 
ing form :  Does  the  Elohist  constitute  the  oldest,  or  the  latest, 
one  of  those  sources  of  materials  which  entered  into  the  Hebrew 
books  from  Genesis  to  Joshua  ?  or  —  since  the  Jehovist  is  gen- 

1  Kommentar  uber  den  Pentateuch,  HI.  pp.  391>728. 

2  The  researches  of  De  W^ette  were  begun  independently  of  Vater,  and  while  he 
was  a  Privat-docent  at  Jena;  but  the  result  was  published,  in  view  of  the  appear- 
ance of  Vater*8  work,  as  Beitrage  zur  EInleitung  ins  A.  T.,  1806.  His  Dissettatio 
de  Devteronomio  (Opuscula  Theol.,  pp.  151-1()8)  shows  the  glow  of  youth  over  his 
discovery  in  its  opening  words:  "  Pentateuchum  non  esse  a  Mose  conscriptum  .  .  . 
neminem  adhuc  esse  puto  qui  neget,  praeter  eos  qui  auctoritatis  suae  magis  tuen- 
dae  causa,  quam  veritatis  studio  ducti,*'  etc. 

*  For  the  history  of  the  movement,  see  Wellhausen,  in  Bleek's  Einleitung,  pp. 
162-178. 

«  Giesebrecht,  in  the  Zeitschrift  f  iir  die  Alttestamentliche  Theologie,  1881,  p.  17& 
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erally  agreed  to  have  written  in  the  time  from  700  B.C.  to  900 
B.C.,  and  the  Deuteronomist  not  long  previous  to  621  —  did  the 
Elohist  write  before  900,  or  after  600  ? 

But  the  very  form  of  this  question,  which  is  thus  declared  to 
be  the  chief  critical  inquiry  regarding  the  composition  of  the 
Pentateuch,  makes  obvious  the  fact  of  a  great  separation  be- 
tween the  ancient  synagogical  tradition  and  the  accepted  results 
of  modern  criticism.  Whether  Genesis,  and,  indeed,  all  the 
Hexateuch,  be  composite  or  not ;  whether  criticism  can  prove 
the  existence  in  these  books  of  various  writings  which  belonged 
originally  to  different  authors  and  eras,  and  of  various  redac- 
tionary  processes,  or  not ;  whether,  in  brief,  all  the  laws,  with 
their  historical  setting,  came  from  the  authorship  of  Moses,  or 
even  from  his  era,  or  whether  they  be  not  of  many  eras,  and 
fused  into  their  present  unity  only  as  the  result  of  work  done 
in  and  about  the  time  of  Ezra,  —  these  are  questions  which  lie 
already  some  distance  behind  the  alleged  conclusions  of  criti- 
cism. The  uniform  tradition  of  two  thousand  years  upon  these 
questions  stands  directly  opposed  to  the  unanimous  verdict  of 
criticism.  For,  that  the  Pentateuch  in  its  pi'esent  form  was 
not  the  work  of  Moses,  but  was  rather  a  gi-owth  from  the  work 
of  a  number  of  authors  and  redactors  extending  over  several 
hundred  years,  is  the  quite  unanimous  verdict  of  criticism.  To 
say  that  the  advocates  of  the  traditional  view  of  the  synagogue 
are,  among  scholars  of  every  shade  of  opinion,  too  few  to  be 
woi-thy  of  counting,  would  scarcely  overstate  the  fact.  Is  criti- 
cism, then,  competent  to  reverse  the  uniform  ancient  tradition  ? 
and  on  what  grounds  has  it  come  to  regard  the  tradition  as 
already  left  far  behind  by  its  own  established  conclusions  ? 

We  may  assert,  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that 
the  tradition  itself,  although  so  ancient,  has  absolutely  no  claims 
to  precedence.  Its  claims  are  not  those  of  the  biblical  writings 
themselves ;  nor  can  they  be  connected  with  real  testimony  to 
the  fact  by  carrying  the  tradition  back  to  a  time  when  it  be- 
comes trustworthy  as  testimony.  The  Bible  itself  makes  no 
direct  claim  of  Mosaic  authorship  for  the  writings  from  Gen. 
i.  to  Josh,  xxiv.,  with  the  exception  of  the  so-called  Book  of 
the  Covenanty  the  body  of  Deuteronomy,  and  a  few  small 
fragments.  Moreover,  we  have  found  no  indirect  claim  which 
has  been  asserted  by  themselves,  or  vindicated  by  others,  so  as 
to  make  the  biblical  writers  authorities  concerning  the  author- 
ship and  date  of  an  ancient  writing.    The  foots  in  the  Bible 
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and  in  the  history  of  the  Canon  are  such  as,  in  part,  to  account 
for  the  tradition,  but  not  to  verify  it :  they  teach  us  how  the 
Jews  came  to  suppose  that  the  Moses  who  received  from  Jeho- 
vah the  original  Torah  was  the  author  of  all  the  writings  which 
recorded  both  this  Torah  and  all  the  subsequent  laws,  together 
with  their  real  or  supposed  setting  in  history. 

The  traditional  view  of  the  Jews  is,  then,  no  longer  debated 
by  modern  criticism.  By  way  of  approach,  however,  to  that 
critical  question  which  is  now  in  debate,  we  pass  in  very  brief 
review  some  of  the  facts  and  reasons  upon  which  criticism  relies 
for  rejecting  the  ancient  tradition.  This  may  be  done  by  raising 
these  two  inquiries :  What  are  the  proofs  that  the  Pentateuch 
is  a  composite  literary  product  of  different  authors  and  ages  ? 
and,  How  far  can  criticism  go  toward  discriminating  the  different 
portions  of  this  composite  product,  and  depicting  the  relations 
in  which  they  have  stood  one  to  another  ? 

In  answer  to  the  first  inquiiy,  we  may  call  attention  to  the 
fact,  that,  even  on  the  traditional  view  of  its  Mosaic  authorship, 
certain  parts  of  the  Pentateuch  are  plainly  of  composite  struc- 
ture. In  this  regard  Genesis  differs  from,  the  following  books, 
for  its  close  brings  the  history  down  only  to  within  several 
hundred  years  of  the  Mosaic  era.  The  other  books  of  the 
Pentateuch,  however,  deal  with  alleged  events  presented  as  con- 
temporary with  the  traditional  author  of  the  w-riting  which 
records  them.  The  composite  structure  of  Genesis  is,  therefore, 
not  necessarily  incompatible  with  its  Mosaic  authorship;  for 
even  Moses,  if  he  were  its  author,  must  have  received  its.  con- 
tents either  by  direct  revelation,  or  from  oral  tradition  and  pre- 
existing documents.  But  the  composite  structure  of  writings 
which  record  events  contemporary  with  Moses,  if  it  be  plainly 
such  as  to  show  that  different  parts  of  tlie  record  are  separated 
by  considerable  spaces  of  time,  also  plainly  shows  the  non- 
Mosaic  authorship  of  the  writings  in  their  present  form.  That 
all  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch  are  in  fact  of  composite  struc- 
ture, the  following  summary  of  some  of  the  proofs  will  suffice 
to  evince :  — 

1.  The  laws  of  the  Pentateuch,  considered  as  an  entire  body 
of  enactments,  bear  the  marks  of  having  originated  at  different 
and  widely  separated  periods  of  time.  It  seems  to  us  undenia- 
ble, that  many  of  the  Mosaic  laws  are  such  in  form  and  expres- 
sion as  would  be  fit  only  for  a  people  in  the  circumstances  and 
stage  of  development  which  belonged  to  the  Mosaic  era.   Traces 
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of  sucb  great  antiquity  are  found  in  the  dismissal  of 
goat  into  the  wilderness  (Lev.  xvi.  10,  21  f.)  ;  in  the  re: 
to  the  camp,  without  which  the  victims  of  certain  si 
were  to  be  brought  and  burned  (Lev.  iv.  11  f.  and  vi.)  ; 
the  laws  for  the  purifying  from  leprosy  (Lev.  xiii.  46  a 
3).  The  silence  of  many  of  these  laws,  upon  points  coe 
which  we  should  expect  an  utterance  in  case  they  were  i 
later  origin,  tends  to  prove  a  similar  antiquity.  Tliu 
claims  that  the  failure  to  mention  the  king  in  the  lav 
sin-offering  (Lev.  iv.)  proves  tliis  law  to  antedate  David 
same  author  would  reverse  the  argument  of  Kuenen,  an 
tain  that  the  frequent  designation  of  tlie  priests  as  the  ' 
Aaron,"'  in  the  early  chapters  of  Leviticus  (i.  5,  7,  11,  i 
ui.  2,  6, 13,  vi.  9,  14,  18,  20,  26.  vii.  10,  S\,  S3,  84),  fa\ 
view  tliat  tliese  laws  were  enacted  when  Aaron  and  I 
actually  enjoyed  the  priesthood.  Thus  also  are  we  to 
that  the  law  which  forbids  the  slaying  of  animals  elsewhi 
before  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  (Lev.  xvii.  1  f.),  anc 
was  certainly  contravened  by  tlie  custom  subsequent  to 
was  adapted  to  the  time  when  the  tabernacle  was  enay  ol 
but  became  impossible  to  keep  under  changed  circuni 
The  prior  antiquity  of  this  law  would  then  further  be  sli 
the  distinction  (verse  3)  between  '■  in  the  camp  "  and 
the  camp;"  as  well  as  by  the  provision  against  sacrificin 
goats  (verse  7,  dtj^),  which,  as  in  the  similar  ease  of  thi 
satyrs,  were  eariy  regarded  as  inlmbited  by  demons,  ' 
cumstantiality  of  the  description  of  the  construction  an( 
of  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xxv.-xxxi.),  of  the  accounts 
numbering  of  the  children  of  Israel  (Num.  i.,  ii.,  iv.),  an 
arrangements  for  service  in  changing  the  place  of  woi 
the  place  of  camping  changed,  imply  the  existing  circun 
of  the  Mosaic  era.  But  whether  the  claims  of  Bleek  ant 
against  those  of  Kuenen  and  hi»  followers  be  admitted  : 
in  the  cases  mentioned  above,  or  not,  it  i-eniains  true  th 
parties  agree  in  distinguishing  different  strata  of  laws 
bedded  in  the  one  history. 

On  the  contrary,  among  the  instances  of  laws  which 
well  be  assigned  on  any  tenable  theory  to  the  Mosaic 
the  following:  the  law  for  the  kings  (Dent,  xvii.  14-S 
less  we  suppose  a  most  unlikely  prophetic  and  anticipate 
of  enactment;  the  ordinances  concerning  wars  with 
1  Einl.  IndsB  A.T.,p.31. 
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naanites,  especially  sentences  in  Deut.  xz.  15  f. ;  the  law  against 
the  removal  of  landmarks  (xix.  14) ;  the  laws  for  the  selection 
of  forces  to  go  out  to  battle  (xx.  5  f.)  ;  the  law  for  the  prompt 
offering  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  field  and  vineyard  (Exod.  xxii. 
29  f.  and  xxiii.  16) ;  the  laws  for  management  of  fields,  vine- 
yards, and  olive-orchards  (xxiii.  10  f.) ;  the  laws  for  purifying 
houses  (Lev.  xiv.  38  f.). 

The  repetitious  and  apparently  contradictory  versions  of  cer- 
tain laws  and  ordinances  also  evince  this  composite  structure 
of  the  Pentateuch.  In  this  respect,  the  case  of  Deuteronomy 
is  very  peculiar.  Deuteronomy  cannot,  indeed,  be  considered 
as  a  compilation  of  laws  in  the  same  sense  in  which  these  words 
may  be  used  of  the  legal  contents  of  the  middle  books  of  the 
Pentateuch.  It  is  not  a  law-book,  but  a  hortatory  re-enforce- 
ment and  re-exposition  of  the  ancient  popular  law.^  So  far  as 
the  main  parts  of  its  contents  are  concerned,  ^-  viz.,  i.-iv.  40, 
iv.  44-xxvi.,  xxvii.-xxx.,  —  its  unity  is  unique  and  remarkable. 
And  this  very  fact  serves  by  contrast  to  make  more  apparent 
the  composite  nature  of  the  Pentateuch  as  a  whole.  Without 
introducing  at  this  point  the  question  of  priority  of  origin,  the 
following  among  the  many  particulars  in  which  the  Deutero- 
nomic  law  differs  from  the  laws  of  the  middle  books  will  suffice. 
Certain  legal  enactments  recited  by  the  former  in  substantial 
agreement  with  the  latter  are  changed  to  suit  the  purpose  of 
the  author.  Such  are  the  command  forbidding  to  marry  the 
wife  of  one's  father  (compare  Deut.  xxii.  30  and  Lev.  xviii.  8) ; 
the  command  punishing  adultery  with  death  (compare  Deut. 
xxii.  22  and  Lev.  xx.  10) ;  the  provision  for  the  pay  of  the  day- 
laborer  (Deut.  xxiv.  14  f.  and  Lev.  xix.  13).*  The  exact  verbal 
repetition  of  the  ancient  command  forbidding  to  cook  the  kid  in 
the  milk  of  its  mother  (compare  Deut.  xiv.  21  and  Exod.  xxiii. 
19)  seems  unnatural  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  common 
authoi*ship  for  both  passages. 

In  certain  other  cases  the  version  of  Deuteronomy  seems  to 
contain  additions  to  and  supplements  of  laws  which  are  given 
in  their  older  form  in  the  middle  books  of  the  Pentateuch. 
Thus  may  we  regard  the  law  of  Exod.  xxii.  16,  concerning 
seduction,  as  supplemented,  Deut.  xxii.  28  f.,  b}'^  the  declaration 
tliat  this  act  makes  an  indissoluble  marriage-bond.  The  law 
of  Exod.  xxii.  25,  against  interest,  is  supplemented,  Deut.  xxiii. 

1  See  Dilhnann.  Exodns  nnd  Leviticns,  p.  riil. 

>  See  Kleinert,  Das  Deuteronomium  uad  der  Deuteronomlker,  p.  48  f . 
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20,  by  permitting  it  to  be  received  from  Strang 
law  of  Exod.  xxii.  20,  banoing  idolattous  citi 
banning  the  Canaanitish  cities  (Exod.  xxiii. 
panded,  Deut.  xiii.  12-18  and  xx.  16  f.  The  em 
witchcraft  (Exod.  xxii.  18;  Lev.  xix.  26,  31, 
given  detailed  exposition,  Deut.  xviii.  9-22.' 
the  simple  and  cursory  notice  of  some  ritualist! 
given  in  Deuteronomy,  must  be  contrasted  with 
detailed  treatment  elsewhere :  as,  for  instance, 
to  make  memorial  borders  for  the  garments  i 
is  expatiated  upon,  Num.  xv.  37  f. ;  and  the  sin 
of  blemished  offerings  (Deut.  xvli.  1)  becomes, 
a  detailed  classification  and  specification  of  bit 
ent  if  not  contradictory  views  of  certain  point 
on  continuing  this  comparison.  Examples  of 
are  found  in  laws  for  the  provisions  for  the  L 
Deut.  xiv.  22-29  with  Num.  xviii.  20-32),  fo 
in  separate  cities  (Num.  xxxv.  1-8  as  contrast 
implied  in  Deuteronomy) ;  and,  indeed,  the  und 
in  the  middle  books  the  Levites  are  only  temj 
the  priests  are  the  "  sons  of  Aaron,"  while  in  I 
priests  appear  to  be  the  "  sons  of  Levi "  in  gen< 

But  even  within  the  first  three  legal  books,  i: 
tition  or  apparent  contradiction  of  the  legal  ei 
their  composite  structure.  Some  of  these  ma 
comparing  Exod.  xxi.-xxiii.  with  xxxiv.  18-26 
17-19  with  xxxiv.  23-26),  and  Lev.  xviii.  wi 
apparent  contradictions,  such  as  cao  be  best  ex] 
ence  to  two  versions  of  one  law,  or  of  two  '. 
different  times  upon  one  subject-matter,  also  o 
pie,  in  Num.  iv.  8,  22,  30,  47,  the  service  of  the 
from  thirty  to  fifty ;  but,  liii.  23-26,  from  twen 

2.  The  historical  notices  and  accounts  of 
exhibit  marks  of  an  origin  at  different  and  i 
periods  of  time.  The  existence  of  repeate 
apparently  discrepant  accounts  of  the  same  e 
same  extended  history,  is  a  proof  of  its  com] 
For  the  Book  of  Genesis,  the  two  narratives 
(Gen.  i.  1-ii.  3  and  ii.  4-iii.)  ;  the  two  accouni 
which  are  pieced  together  into  one  narrative  (^ 
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not  in  such  manner  as  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  discrepancy 
(especially  as  to  the  number  of  clean  beasts  taken  into  the  ark) ; 
the  two  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  names  of  Bethel  (xxviii. 
19  and  xxxv.  9-15)  and  of  Beersheba  (xxi.  22-34  and  xxvi. 
17-38) ;  the  divergent  traditions  as  to  the  names  of  Esau's  wives 
(xxvi.  34  and  xxxvi.  2)  and  of  Israel  (xxxii.  27  f.  and  xxxv. 
10),  —  will  suffice  as  instances.  But  the  same  proofs  of  com- 
posite structure  extend  through  the  remaining  books  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch. The  giving  of  the  quails  in  connection  with  that  of 
the  manna  is  recorded,  Num.  xi.  and  Exod.  xvi.  In  Exod.  vi 
2-12,  the  summons  to  Moses  to  appear  before  Pharaoh  seems 
to  be  the  first  summons,  although  previous  appearances  in  court 
are  narrated  (chaps,  iii.,  iv.,  and  v.)  ;  and  even  subsequently  the 
narrative  of  vi.  2&-vii.  7  gives  a  general  statement  of  events 
as  though  no  previous  statements  had  been  made.  So  does 
the  visit  of  Jethro  to  Moses,  which  is  narrated,  Exod.  xviii., 
seem  to  imply  the  previous  establishment  of  the  tabernacle  and 
its  service  (especially  the  phrase  "before  God,"  12  and  19); 
whereas  only  in  the  following  chapter  does  the  account  of  its 
establishment  occur. 

Cases  of  unnatural  order,  as  where  the  genealogy  of  Moses 
and  Aaron  is  interpolated  (Exod.  vi.  14-27)  between  two 
portions  of  narrative,  and  yet  gives  points  of  history  men- 
tioned before,  further  show  a  composite  structure.^  Discrepan- 
cies in  chronology  may  not  infrequently  be  ascribed  to  differ- 
ences in  the  original  sources  which  have  been  admitted  into 
one  nai-rative  without  being  worked  over  and  blended.  The 
chronological  notices  do  not  always  fuse  well  with  the  traditions 
which  they  bind  together.  Thus  may  we  best  account  for  the 
fact  that  Abraham,  after  he  had  found  it  difficult  to  believe  the 
promise  of  a  son  when  he  was  a  hundred  years  old  (Gen.  xvii. 
17)  should  be  represented  forty  years  later  as  taking  another 
wife,  and  having  by  her  six  sons.*  In  respect  to  numbers,  as 
well  as  dates,  the  same  inference  obtains.  When,  for  exam- 
ple, the  number  of  the  males  among  the  Levites  is  given  (Num. 


1  The  original  contents  of  the  interpolated  genealogy  are  given  (verse  26)  as 
containing  the  heads  of  the  Levites  according  to  their  families:  the  notice  of  verse 
26  —  "This  is  the  Moses  and  Aaron/*  etc.— Is  scarcely  compatible  with  the  Mo- 
saic authorship  of  the  interpolation. 

«  Compare  also  Gen.  xvi.  16  with  xvii.  1,  17.  xxi.  5  with  xxi.  14  f.  Wlien 
Isaac  was  a  hundred  years  old  (Gen  xxv.  26,  xxvi.  ."H,  xxvii.  46),  and  ready  to  die, 
Jacob  departs  for  a  wife,  but  returns  eighty  years  later  to  bury  his  father 
(xxxv.  28). 
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The  relation  of  such  phenomena  as  1 
historical  trustworthiness  of  the  writit 
has  already  been  considered,  and  is  not 
of  inquiry.  Their  relation  to  the  quest 
is  the  special  subject  of  our  present  inq 
OU3.  These  are  certainly  not  the  chi 
poi-aneous  records,  all  made  at  first  har 
the  history  which  they  record.' 

3.  The  atmosphere  and  tone  of  the  b[ 
more  direct  allusions  incorporated  in 
composite  structure  of  the  Pentateuch, 
that  the  tone  in  which  the  Mosaic  Tora 
out  Deuteronomy  belongs  to  the  sam 
age  with  that  of  the  middle  books.  ' 
the  actual  occupation  of  the  sacred 
references  to  the  journey  through  thi 
progress.  "  The  land  which  I  will  give 
of  Exod.  XX.  12;  Lev.  xiv.  34,  xxiii. 
2,  XV.  2.*  Scattered  throughout  the 
found  occasional  allusions  which  seem 
munity  of  authorship,  or  at  least  a  rej 
ancient  writing,  and  the  incorporating  i 
already  existing.  We  read  (Gen.  xii.  6 
were  at  that  time  iu  the  land."      Hei 


<  Compora  BenM,  Ocschlchte  der  bail.  SchrUten 
*  The  JewlBh  R&bbl  Popper  argiied  from  allegi 

•Icments  In  the  Kccount  of  the  tabernacle  (Bxod. 

nlion  of  the  prims  (Lev.  vUl.-i.).  that  these  ace 

lerent  than  those  concerning  the  same  cIrciimBtai 

BlMk'B  Elnl.  In  dw  A.  T.,  p.  ]6B  f. 

■  Compare  Bleek,  Ibid.,  p.  110 1. ;  Klelnert,  Ibid 
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time)  plainly  points  to  the  fact  recorded  as  having  existed  much 
previous  to  the  time  of  the  writer ;  for  even  if  we  admit  that 
the  remark  is  designed  to  emphasize  the  divine  promise  (verse 
7),  and  to  assert  that  the  heroes  who  then  occupied  the  ground 
which  the  divine  plan  assigned  to  Abraham  must  yield  it,  still 
it  is  most  unnatuml  except  as  made  by  one  who  looks  back 
from  the  time  when  the  Canaanites  were  actually  no  longer  in 
possession.^  (Compare  Gen.  xiii.  7,  which  has  less  the  appear- 
ance of  an  interpolation.)  The  words  of  Gen.  xxxvi.  31  — 
"And  these  are  the  kings  that  reigned  in  the  land  of  Edom 
before  there  reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of  Israel "  — 
could  scarcely  have  been  written  in  the  Mosaic  age ;  and  the 
list  of  Edomite  kings  must  itself  be  reckoned  from  immedi- 
ately before  the  beginning  of  the  kingdom  in  Israel  back 
toward  Moses.*  In  the  same  direction  point  also  such  expres- 
sions as  the  following :  "  And  when  the  Israelites  were  in  the 
wilderness  they  found  a  man,"  etc.  (Num.  xv.  82)  ;  "  These  are 
the  words  which  Moses  spoke  unto  all  Israel  beyond  Jordan  " 
(Deut.  i.  1,  l^"?!?!  njjra,  implying  the  residence  of  the  writer  west 
of  the  river) ;  the  phrase  "  unto  this  day  "  (Deut.  iii.  14 ;  espe- 
cially when  considered  in  connection  with  the  other  tradition  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  name  Jair,  Judg.  x.  3,  4) ;  "  Thou  shalt  not 
remove  the  landmark  .  .  .  which  thy  ancestors  have  estab- 
lished "  (Deut.  xix.  14) ;  the  name  Dan  (Gen.  xiv.  14)  for 
the  city  of  which  we  are  told  (Judg.  xviii.  29,  compare  Josh, 
xix.  47)  that  it  did  not  bear  this  name  until  the  time  of  the 
Judges ;  the  phrase,  "  the  land  of  the  Hebrews  "  (Gen.  xl.  15) ; 
and  the  mention  of  Agag  the  contemporary  of  Saul  (Num. 
xxiv.  7).  What  further  shall  we  conclude  when  we  find  the 
treatment  given  to  the  Horim  by  the  sons  of  Esau  compared 
with  that  given  by  the  Israelites  to  the  people  of  Canaan ;  or 
find  Og  designated  as  the  last  of  the  giants,  and  his  sarcopha- 
gus or  bedstead  elaborately  described  (Deut.  iii.  11),  who  him- 
self died  at  the  latest  only  a  few  months  before  Moses?  (Num. 
xxi.  33  f.) 

4.  And,  further,  the  very  manner  in  which  certain  isolated 
portions  of  the  Pentateuch  are  ascribed  to  their  antecedent 
written  sources,  or  are  especially  referred  to  Moses  as  their 

^  See  Dillmann,  Die  Genesis,  fn  loco. 

3  The  attempt  to  explain  the  statement  solely  by  reference  to  tlie  promises  of 
xrii.  6«  10,  and  xxxr.  11,  is  nnAticcessfiil.  The  statement  rather  shows  that  all 
three  passajces  belong  to  the  period  when  Israel,  as  well  as  the  other  nattons 
sprung  from  Abraham,  bad  had  experience  of  kings.    See  Dillmann,  in  loco. 
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author,  shows  its  composite  structure  as  a  whole,  and  suggests 
the  fact  that  not  all  of  its  contents  belong  to  this  author.  The 
Book  of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah,  to  which  reference  is  made, 
Num.  xxi.  14,  could  scarcely  have  had  any  material  adequate 
to  its  title  previous  to  the  death  of  Moses.  If,  for  example, 
the  claim  that  Moses  himself  wrote  the  list  of  camping-places 
(Num.  xxxiii.  1-49)  be  admitted,  the  composition  of  this  pas- 
sage, and  its  relations  to  the  rest  of  the  book,  are  an  argument 
against  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  Numbers.  The  author  of  the 
list  could  not  be  the  author  of  the  detailed  history  in  which  it 
is  incorporated  (especially  if  we  consider  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween verse  46  and  xxi.  12  f.). 

And  even  that  writing  which,  of  all  the  component  parts  of 
the  Pentateuch,  shows  most  of  unity  cannot,  in  its  present  form, 
be  referred  to  one  author  alone.  That  Moses  wrote  the  account 
of  his  own  death,  not  even  the  traditional  view  has  ventured 
uniformly  to  affirm :  the  Talmud  hesitates  before  this  step. 
Nor  does  the  author  of  Deuteronomy  in  its  present  form  mean 
to  claim  Mosaic  authorship  for  the  whole  book  in  like  form. 
He  asserts,  indeed  (xxxi.  9),  that  Moses  wrote  this  Torah 
(nk-in  n"jwri-n|«),  referring  to  a  definite  record  of  the  law  from 
the  beginning  of  chap,  xxvii.  onward.^  But  in  the  earlier 
chapters  also  (i.  6  and  iv.  8)  he  clearly  distinguishes  himself 
from  Moses,  the  speaker  and  commander  of  the  Torah.  His 
attitude  toward  that  which  he  records  is  further  indicated  in 
the  antiquarian  notices  of  ii.  10-12,  20-28,  iii.  11,  and  iv.  41, 47, 
49:  he  even  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Moses  an  observation,  which 
is  clearly  his  own,  on  the  geographical  situation  (see  iii.  25). 
The  Torah  which  he  ascribes,  for  substance  at  least,  to  the 
written  record  of  Moses,  is  at  most  (besides  the  law  of  xxvii.  f.) 
that  legislation  which  lies  between  iv.  44-xxvi.  16.  But  there 
are  many  indications,  besides  those  already  given,  that  he  is 
handling  this  law  freely,  rather  than  copying  it  precisely  from 
some  one  document.^  And  the  further  question  may  be  raised, 
how  far  the  author  meant  to  go  in  asserting  that  even  this  main 
legal  section  of  the  book  was  lying  before  him  as  written  by 
Moses.  For  the  command  of  Moses  is  recorded  (xxvii.  3),  that 
all  the  words  of  this  Torah  shall  be  written  on  plastered  stones ; 

1  See  Kleinert,  Das  Deuteronomlam,  p.  29  f. ;  and  compare  Dent,  xxvii.  3, 8, 26, 
xxviii.  58,  xxix.  27,  xxx.  10,  xxxi.  11, 12,  26,  xxxii.  46. 

*  Certain  differences  of  coloring  and  of  statements  of  fact,  between  the  main 
legal  section  and  the  introduction  and  conclusion  within  which  it  is  fitted,  can  be 
pointed  oat.    Compare  iv.  41  and  xix.  1  f.,  ii.  29  and  xxiii.  8  f. 
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and  this  it  is  difScult  to  understand  of  a  verbatim  record  of 
twenty-one  chapters.  The  writer  of  the  entire  Book  of  Deut- 
eronomy, then,  on  his  own  testimony  makes  the  impression  of 
one  putting  together,  from  sources  which  he  supposed  to  be 
'a  new  and  hortatory  version  of  the  ancient  national 
0  claim  that  tlie  entire  writing  in  its  present  form  came 
!  pen  or  lips  of  Moses,  is  quite  as  far  from  the  true  case 
aim  that  the  pen  which  did  finish  the  writing  in  its 
form  was  itself  fabricating  the  law  ascribed  to  Aloses. 
It,  finally,  the  entire  structure  of  the  Pentateuch  is 
)uch  as  to  reveal  a  number  of  component  parts,  and  the 
various  original  authors  and  redactors.  The  Penta- 
i  a  composite  structure:  this  one  fact  is,  as  Strack 
ieci^ive  against  its  Mosaic  authorship.^  Indeed,  to  one 
gone  over  the  evidence,  it  seems  almost  like  superfluous 
,o  enumerate  the  proofs  of  such  a  statement.  The  legal 
historical  contents,  when  considered  both  in  themselves 
heir  mutual  relations,  have  the  appearance  only  of  such 
as  results  &om  an  historic  and  literary  growth,  and  in- 
he  work  of  different  authors  who  worked  under  differ- 
iimstances.  There  is,  indeed,  a  manifest  unity  to  the 
.  Mosaic  Torah ;  and  we  have  no  warrant  for  speaking 
■phetic  Torah  and  a  priestly  Torah  as  two  antagonistic 
f  law  which  struggled  together  thi-oughout  the  entire 
"  Every  thing,"  says  Hermann  Schultz,'  "  from  the  most 
cant  ordinances  for  external  purification  to  the  funda- 
>rinciples  of  the  moral  law,  is  a  unity."  But  this  unity 
hich  belongs  to  the  one  spirit  of  revelation,  rather  than 
ness  of  authorship.  The  law  of  the  middle  books  is  the- 
itnd  symbolical;  that  of  Deuteronomj',  ethico-religious 
locratic*  The  reflective  tone  which  justifies  the  divine 
and  mercy  before  men,  even  by  frequent  use  of  tlie 
turn  ad  kominem  (see  Deut.  vii.  7  f.,  ix.  4  f.,  x.  12,  14  f., 
the  founding  of  the  legal  relations  in  the  principle  of 
ove  (vi.  4.  vii.  6,  xi.  1,  xiii.  3  f,,  xix.  9) ;  the  advocacy 
icence  and  kindness  to  animals,  —  are  pre-eminent  in 
book  of  the  Pentateuch.  Yet  the  theocratic  concep- 
:he  divine  holiness  appears  also  in  Deuteronomy  (xxiii. 

tide  Pentateacb  In  Herzog  aad  PIIH.  p.  441. 

ilamenUlche  Theologle,  p.  I3S.    Compare  the  oonclnaloiu  of  BenfacMi, 

Oruppen  Mo««lscber  Oeseize. 

leiiieit,  lUd.,  p.  a  t 
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1-14,  xvii.  1,  xix.  8) ;  while  the  middle  books  have  passages 
setting  forth  the  principle  of  the  divine  love  (Exod.  xx.  6),  and 
of  love  for  one's  neighbor  (Lev.  xix.  84),  as  well  as  injunctions 
to  varied  forms  of  beneficence  and  kindness.^  Moreover,  that 
minute  analysis  of  the  entire  legal  contents,  to  which  we  shall 
soon  refer,  succeeds  in  detecting  various  groups  and  strata  of 
laws  in  this  body  of  ancient  writings.  We  conclude,  then,  that 
a  certain  unity  which  constitutes  the  legal  contents  of  all  these 
books  one  Torah,  is  as  little  to  be  denied  as  is  the  conclusion 
which  analyzes  the  same  contents  into  different  elements  of  the 
one  growth.  The  law  given  by  Moses  became  the  m'edium,  or 
menstruum,  within  which  all  the  legal  enactments  received  by 
the  nation  in  the  divine  process  of  self-revelation  were  caught, 
dissolved,  and  held.  The  Torah  developed  as  essentially  one, 
and  from  a  strong  and  broad  Mosaic  root ;  but  it  developed  in 
a  course  of  providential  dealing  along  two  main  lines  of  move- 
ment, —  viz.,  the  ceremonial  and  priestly,  and  the  ethical  and 
civil,  including  the  rights  of  citizens. 

By  the  same  view  of  the  various  authorship  and  composite 
structure  of  the  Pentateuch,  we  are  able  to  account  for  the 
fragmentary  and  spasmodic  nature  of  its  history.  It  is  wholly 
unlikely  that  any  one  writer,  and  especially  Moses,  would  have 
left  such  an  historical  composition  as  the  Pentateuch. 

The  further  consideration  of  the  whole  subject  may  fitly  at 
this  point  introduce  us  to  the  second  inquiry  raised  above. 
How  far  can  criticism  detect  these  various  elements  of  the  com- 
posite structure,  and  go  over  again  in  description  the  process 
of  literary  growth  once  accomplished  in  fact  ?  The  conception 
of  the  work  of  Pentateuch-criticism  which  Wellhausen  ^  has  set 
forth  is  admirable  indeed.  We  must  regard  it  as  our  task  not 
only  to  discriminate  the  various  elements,  but  also  ideally  to 
reconstruct  them  in  the  relations  in  which  they  originally  stood ; 
we  must  strive  to  present  the  whole  literary  and  religious 
product  called  the  Hexateuch,  in  the  aspect  of  a  living  process. 
And  yet  the  possibility  of  accomplishing  this  reconstruction 
with  confidence  in  our  details  is  beyond  our  reach. 

The  proof  that  criticism  can  within  certain  limits  be  trusted 
in  its  analysis  is,  however,  as  complete  as  can  fairly  be  required 
in  such  a  case.     He  who,  on  account  of  its  varying  conclusions 

1  See  Exod.  zzii.  21,  zxiii.  9;  Ley.  xix.  13;  Exod.  xxil.  26  f.,  xxlii.  6, 11;  Leir 
six.  9. 

s  See  Oesohichte  XazaelB,  I.  Einleitang,  and  pp.  312  fl. 
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with  respect  to  individual  relations  and  details  of  growth,  re- 
fuses to  trust  criticism  at  all,  will  be  as  far  out  of  the  way  as  he 
who  reposes  in  it,  for  aU  these  relations  and  details,  a  complete 
trust. 

The  conjecture  of  a  French  physician  of  the  Roman-Catholic 
confession,^  who  assumed  an  Elohim-writing  and  a  Jehoyah- 
writing  as  the  fundamental  sources,  and  who  supposed  that  out 
of  these  and  fragments  from  ten  other  documents  Moses  com- 
piled the  Book  of  Genesis,  marked  an  epoch  in  Old-Testament 
criticism.  Between  this  original  conjecture,  and  the  later  con- 
clusions which  may  be  regarded  as  well  established  in  the  minds 
of  modern  critics,  there  lies  a  laborious  and  much-traversed  way. 
But  the  result  of  its  laborious  traversing  may  be  affirmed  to  be 
as  certainly  accomplished  as  any  similar  result  of  criticism  can 
be.  There  esdst  in  the  Pentateuch  two  different  original  docu- 
nnents,  which  may  be  distinguished  by  various  characteristics, 
ibut  which,  especially  throughout  Genesis  and  the  first  six  chap- 
tiers  tof  Exodus,  are  most  readily  distinguished  by  the  use  of  the 
divine  names  Jehovah  and  Elohim.  This  distinction  of  these 
two  fundamental  sources  is,  however,  no  longer  to  be  regarded 
as  dependent  upon  a  different  use  of , the  divine  names  ^  and  the 
terms  Jehovistic  and  Elohistic  are  not  to  be  understood  as 
though  it  were  thus  dependent.  Indeed, .  it  is  questionable 
whether  these  terms  might  not  profitably  be  abandoned.^  A 
further  distinction  of  two  groups  of  writings  in  the  Elohistic 
portions,  the  one  of  which  is  mainly  historical  and  the  other  of 
which  is  mainly  legal  and  ritualistic,  may  also  be  claimed  by 
the  almost  uniform  consent  of  critics.^    According  to  Reuss, 

1  J.  Astmc  (tl766),  Coiijectures  sur  les  m^moires  originaux,  dont  il  parait,  que 
Hoyse  8*e8t  servi  pour  composer  le  livre  de  la  Gen^se. 

2  Reuss  (Geschichte  der  lieil.  Schriften  A.  T.,  I.  p*  249)  objects  to  the  name 
Jehovist,  on  account  of  its  connection  with  critical  theories;  and  proposes  the 
title,  Book  of  the  Sacred  History. 

8  For  the  cliaracteristics  which  enable  the  critic  to  distinguish  these  three 
groups,  —  so  to  speak,  —  into  which  the  contents  of  the  Hexateuch  outside  of 
JDeuteronomy  are  broken  up,  see  a  brief  description  in  De  Wette-Schrader,  Einl. 
^n  das  A.  T  ,.p  270  f .  The  work  of  Hupfeld  •—  Die  Quellen  der  Genesis  —  secured 
credence  to  the  affirmation  that  'the  different  parts  of  the  so-called  Jehovistic 
writings  are  not  simply  the  supplementary  notices  of  a  redactor,  but  portions  of 
an  independent  work.  According  to  the  earlier  view  of  Graf,  the  foundation  of 
the  Pentateuch  is  an  Elohistic  historical  work,  which  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century 'B.C.  was  revised  by  the  so-called  Jehovist  who  added  materials  in  part 
from  oi^l  and  in  part  from  written  sources.  This  historical  work  contained  cer- 
tain legal  portions:  e.g..  Gen.  xvU.;  Exod.  xiii.,  xx.-xxiii.,  xxxiv.  But  the  so- 
called  Xievitical  laws  arose  later,  and  are  to  be  ascribed  in  part  to  Jeremiah  and 
Bzekiel,  though  more  largely  to  Ezra  and  other  post-exUian  authors.  Wlien, 
however,  Grai  acknowledged  (Merx,  Archiv  fiir  wissenschaftUche  Erfoiachung 
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Wellhauseix,  and  others,  the  lesser  one  of  these  Elohistic  docu- 
ments had  become  incorporated  with  the  Jehovistic  long  before 
the  existence  of  the  greater  Elohistic  document.  The  analysis 
of  Deuteronomy  is  thought  to  enable  criticism  to  distinguish 
clearly  the  work  of  at  least  two  authors  in  it :  to  one  of  these 
is  due  the  substance  of  legal  contents,  which  for  the  most  part 
constitute  the  book ;  to  the  other,  the  revision  and  re-editing  of 
these  contents,  together  with  the  introduction  of  considerable 
new  material.  The  hand  of  this  latter  workman  is  thought  to 
be  apparent  also  throughout  Joshua,  and  perhaps,  as  that  of  a 
redactor,  throughout  all  the  books.  In  Joshua,  as  well  as  in 
the  first  four  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  three  groups  of 
writings  may  still  be  distinguished.  Several  other  (an  indefi- 
nite number  of  them)  smaller  documents,  and  also  oral  traditions, 
have  been  incorporated  at  different  places ;  and  the  whole  has 
been  worked  over  by  various  redactors,  but  without  seriously 
changing  either  its  structure  or  its  essentials  of  form  and  aspect. 
Ancient  songs,  separate  legal  enactments,  groups  of  laws,  scraps 
of  tradition  and  history,  —  all  regarded  as  items  in  the  divine 
self-revelation,  —  have  been  woven  in  with  the  longer  and  more 
serious  products  of  composition  in  written  documents. 

Such  in  its  main  outlines,  and  without  seeking  to  justify  the 
details  of  either  process  or  result,  may  the  verdict  of  modern 
criticism  upon  the  authorship  of  the  Hexateuch  be  described  as 
claiming  to  be.  The  evidence  upon  which  the  claim  is  made 
may  fairly  be  said  to  be  no  less  than  the  whole  so-called  science 
of  Old-Testament  criticism.  While  referring  for  the  more  com- 
plete presentation  of  this  evidence  to  the  different  special  works 
whose  duty  it  is  to  accomplish  such  a  task,  we  offer  the  follow- 
ing tables  as  showing  to  the  eye  about  the  amount  of  agreement 
which  has  been  reached  as  to  the  separate  conclusions  of  criti- 
cism.^ 

dee  A.  T.,  I.)  that  the  ritualistic  laws  of  Leviticus,  Exodus,  and  Nnmhers,  show  a 
unity  of  authorship  with  the  fundamental  historical  writing  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  that  the  Jehovist  was  not  merely  a  supplementer  of  ancient  documents,  he 
was  by  force  of  theory  obliged  to  hold  further,  that  the  whole  of  the  so-called 
GrundM:hr\ft  of  the  Pentateuch  must  be  ascribed  to  a  post-exilian  author.  The 
history  of  these  books  becomes  then  a  kind  of  subjective  framework,  fabricated 
to  hold  the  laws.  It  is,  as  Noldeke  expressed  it,  the  result  of  an  effort  to  frame 
the  hiHtory  and  the  giving  of  the  law  according  to  theoretic  points  of  view. 

1  The  works  of  the  authors  whose  views  are  thus  tabulated,  which  have  been 
drawn  from  in  forming  the  tables,  are  the  following:  Knobel,  Die  Biicher  Numeri, 
etc.,  1861,  pp.  491-604;  De  Wette-Schrader,  Einl.  in  das  A.T.,  pp.  270-325;  Dillmann, 
Die  Genesis,  1875,  and  Exodus  und  Leviticus,  1880;  Wellhansen,  Die  Composition 
des  Hexateuchs,  Jahrbiicher  fur  deutsche  Theologie,  1876  and  1877,  and  Qeschlchte 
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The  first  table  exhibits  the  amount  of  agreement  arrived  at 
by  four  independent  critics  with  regard  to  those  passages  in  the 
Book  of  Genesis  which  should  be  ascribed  to  its  fundamental 
document  (called  the  Orundsehrift^  the  Annalist,  the  Writing  of 
the  older  Elohist,  or  the  Source  (Q)  of  Wellhausen). 

The  second  table  shows  the  same  thing  with  regard  to  the 
Book  of  Exodus. 

The  third  table  shows  those  passages  in  the  Book  of  Exodus 
which  these  same  critics  would  assign  to  the  other  chief  source, 
—  viz.,  the  work  of  the  so-called  Jehovist  or  prophetic  narrator, 
the  Judaico-prophetic  writing.  It  should  be  observed,  however, 
that  Knobel  and  Wellhausen  both  profess  to  distinguish  the  ele- 
ments of  this  source :  the  former  alleging  a  so-called  Krieg%huch» 
or  Book  of  Wars  (the  passages  in  brackets  in  the  table),  as  used 
by  the  Jehovist ;  the  latter  ascribing  the  work  to  the  Yahvist 
making  use  of  the  compound  source  called  J  E. 

The  fourth  table  shows  the  agreement  of  these  critics  as  to 
the  apportionment  of  the  Book  of  Leviticus  between  the  fun- 
damental document  referred  to  above  as  the  Qmndschrift^  or 
work  of  the  older  Elohist,  and  its  other  sources,  one  or  more. 

The  fifth  table  shows  the  agreement  of  three  of  these  critics 
as  to  the  presence  of  this  same  fundamental  document  in  the 
Book  of  Numbers. 

The  sixth  table  shows  the  agreement  of  the  same  critics  as 
to  the  passages  in  the  same  book  which  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
other  chief  source. 

The  seventh  table  shows  their  agreement  as  to  all  the  sources 
which  enter  into  Deuteronomy.  It  should  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  the  apparent  discrepancy  amongst  these  critics  is 
here  made  greater  than  the  real  discrepancy  by  the  fact  that 
Knobel  has  broken  up  one  of  the  sources  into  a  so-called  Mechts- 
buck  (Book  of  Rights)  and  a  Krieffsbuch^  —  documents  for  the 
separate  existence  of  which  he  is  quite  without  proof. 

The  eighth  and  last  table  shows  the  agreement  of  the  same 
three  critics  as  to  the  different  sources  which  enter  into  the 
Book  of  Joshua. 


Israels,  vol.  I.  In  the  case  of  the  former  two  anthora,  their  own  tabulated  state- 
ment leaves  little  chance  for  mistake:  in  the  case  of  the  latter  two,  the  statement 
of  the  tables  has  been  gathered  with  great  painstaking  from  a  reading  of  several 
hundred  pages,  hut  must  be  received  without  perfect  confidence  as  to  every  detail. 
It  is  believed,  however,  to  be  exact.  The  chapters  and  verses  are  numbered 
according  to  the  Hebrew. 
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v.— NUMBERS. 


K»OBBL. 

SCHRADBB. 

Wbllhausbn. 

Orundsohrlft. 

AnnalisUc  Narrator. 

FriMter-Codex,  the  kernel  of 
which  is  Q. 

l.-viii.  22,  except  iv.  17- 

i.-vUL  22  X 

20  and  vi.  21-27. 

( 

1.-X.28. 

ix.-x.  28 

ix.-x.  28   ) 

xiii.  l-17a,  21,  25, 26,  32. 

xiii.  l-17a,  21,  25,  266  c  c, 
32-33a  c  d. 

Xiii.  l-17a,  21,  25  f.,  32. 

xiv.2a,&-7,106,34,86-38. 

xiv.  la,  2-8a,  10,  26-38  . 

xiv.  26-29,  34-36. 

XV.  1-16,  22-30 .... 

XV 

XV. 

xvi.  1-2,  4,  16-24,  27a, 

xvi.  la,  26  c,  3-11, 16-24, 

xvi.  1,*  2,  8-11,  15a,  16- 

32-35. 

27a,  32,  35. 

22,36-50. 

xvli.  1-26,  xvili.,  xix.     . 

xvii.-xix 

xvii.,  xviii.,  xix. 

XX.  1,»  2,  6,  22-29 .    .    . 

XX.  la,  2,  36-13,  22-29    . 

XX.  la,  2,  36,  6, 12,  ^-29. 

xxi.  10, 11 

xxi.  4a,  10,»  11 ...    . 

xxi.  4a,  10, 11. 

xxii.  1 

xxii.  1.* 

XXV.  6-18 

XXV.  6-9,  10-19 .... 

XXV.  6-18. 

fxxvi.  1-8,  12-65     .    .    . 

xxvi. 

xxvii.  1-11,  12-23  .    .    . 

xxvii.  12-23  (?). 

xxvi.-xxxi 

^xxviii.-xxx.  1    .    •    .    . 

xxviii.-xxx.,  for  the  most 

xxx.  2-17. 

part  from  Q. 

xxxi 

xxxi. 

xxxii.  1,*  2-4, 16-19, 20a, 

xxxii.   16-19,   24,    28-33. 

30,33-^ 

24  f.,   28,    29,*  30-32, 

The  other  verses  contain 

33,»34-^. 

stray  elements  from  Q. 

xxxiii.  1-^1, 54.    .    .    . 

xxxiii.  1-49,  50f.,  54  .    . 

xxxiii.  50-xxxvi.  18,  with 

xxxiv.-xxxvL   .... 

xxxiv.-xxxvi. 

a  foreign   element  in 

xxxiii.  50-56. 

VI.  — NUMBERS. 


Knobbl. 

Krlegsbucb  a«  used  by 
Jehovist. 


(iv.  17-20.) 
(vili.  23-26.) 
(x.  29-32) 
(xi.  4-35) 
xii.  16 . 


! 


xiii.  33,  (176-20) 


... 


xiv.  1,*  (26-4,  8-lOa,  26- 

33,  So), 
(XV.  17-21,  31-41.) 
(xvi.  8-15,  25  f.,  276).    . 

(xvii.  27-28.) 

xxi.  4,»  14rt,  17a,  27,» 
(1-3, 146-15,  176,  18a, 
27,»  28-35). 


BCHRADBB. 

Prophetic  Narrator. 


29-xi.  85 


xii.  16 


xiii.  276,  296,  836  . 
xiv.  86, 11-25,  89  . 


xvi.  24,  27a 


XX.  16,  3a. 
xxi.  46 .    . 


WBLLRAU8BK. 

The  Jehovlst  using  J  E  and 
other  soorces. 


|X.  29  ff. 

|xi. 

xii. 

xiii.  176-24,  27-33,  except 

21  and  32. 
xiv.  8, 4, 8f.,  11-25, 30-33, 

39-45. 

xvi.  3-6,  (6,  7),  12-156, 
23-34. 

XX.  4-11  (except  6),  14-21. 
xxi.  1-3,  46-35,  except  10 
and  11. 

/ 


-f- 
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VI.  —  NUMBERS,  —  Continued. 


K^OBBL. 

Kriegibuch  as  used  by 
JebovisL 


xxii.  2 

(XXV.  1-6) 

xxxii.  1,*  29,»  (a-15,  20- 
28,  25-27,  31  f.,  39-42). 

(xxxiii.  6&f.,55f.)    .    . 


BCBBADBB. 

Prophetic  Kftmtor. 


x^ii.  22-35 ;  xxiv.  20-24 . 
XXV.  1,*  xxvi.  9-11    .    , 
xxxli.   1,»  5-15,  20^-28, 
26,  27,  29,*  38. 

xxxiii.  52f.,  55f.  •    •    . 


Wbixbauskn. 

Tbe  JahovlMt  luiug  J  B  and 
other  Bouroes. 


xxiL-xxiv. 

XXV.  1-6. 

xxxii.  1-15,  20-27,  34-42. 
These  venes  are,  how- 
ever, "  tinged  witli  Q." 

xxxiii.  1-49  J  £  aiid  Q. 


VII.  —  DEUTERONOMY. 


Knobel. 

SCBBADIB. 

Wbllbaubbk. 

Omndichrlft   .    .    .  (G). 

Annalistlc  Narrator    , 

(A). 

The  view  of  this  criUc  makes 

Rechubucb.    .    .    .   (R). 

Theocratic  Narrator   . 

(T). 

Deuteronomy      a      growth 
which  may  oe  described,  in 

Krl^abuch ....  (K). 

Prophetic  Narrator     . 

(P). 

Jehovlst (J). 

Deuteronomikcr     .    . 

(D). 

brief,  as  below. 

Deuterooomiker  .    .   (D). 

i.-iv.  40f.  (D)   .     .     .     . 

i.-lv.  40,  44-49  (D). 

Three  stadia  are  to  be  dis- 

iv. 41-44,  4(5-49  (R)    .    . 

iv.  41-43  (T). 

tinguished  in  tbe  literary 

v.-x.  5  (D) 

v.-ix.  (D). 

process  which  resulted  in 
the  present  form  of  this 

X.  ^9a  (R) 

X.  6-9  (T). 

X.  96-xiv.  29  (D)  .    .    . 

X.  1-6, 10-xxxi.  13, 

24rSO 

boolc:    (1)  The  original 

XV.  l-4a,  6a  (R). 

(D). 

Deuteronomy  xii.-xxvi. 

XV.  46, 5,  66-xvii.  20  (D). 

was  intended  as  an  ex- 

xviii. 1-4  (R). 

panded   edition   of  the 

xviii.  5-xxi.  23  (D). 

Book  of  the  Covenant; 

xxii.  l-5a,  9-12,  13-29* 

some  parts  of  tills  kernel 

(R). 

of  the  whole,  especially 

;txii.  56-6,  29,»  30  (D). 

the  curses  in  their  ori- 

xxiii.  1^5a,   8-9,    16-19 

ginal  form,  are  lost.    (2) 

(R). 

Two    independent    en- 

xxiii. 56-7,  10-15,  20-25 

larged  editions  of   this 

(D). 

original .    Deuteronomy 

xxiv.  (D)  except  5-6  (R). 

arose:  viz.,  l.-iv.,  xii.- 

XXV. -XXX.    (D)   except 

xxvi.,  xxvii. ;  and  v.-xi.. 

xxvii.  5-7a  (R). 

xii.-xxvi.,    xxviii.-xxx. 

xxxi.    1-13,   26,*  27-29 

(3)  These  editions  were 

(D). 

combined,    and    united 

xxxi.  14-16a,  28-25,  26* 

xxxi.  14-23  (P). 

with  the  Hexateuch, — 

(R). 

which  then  consisted  of 

xxxi.  166-22,  80  (K). 

J£,and  not  JE  +  Q,— 

xxxii.  1-43  (K),  48,  49,* 

xxxii.  1-44  (P),  45-47,  52 

by  the  same  hand  which 

60-62  (G). 

(D). 

had  worked  over  J  E. 

xxxiL44f.(J),46f.,49* 

xxxii.  48,  49,*  50  f.  (A). 

This  hand  is  the  Deu- 

(D). 

teronomist,    as    distin- 

xxxiii. (R) 

xxxiii.  (P). 

guished  from  the  Deu- 

xxxiv. 1-8,  7-8  (G)    .    • 

xxxiv.  1-5,  5,*  7,*  8,  9 

teronomikcr,  or  author 

(A). 

of    xii.-xxvi.     J  E  + 

xxxiv.4-6,  10  (R),  11  f. 

xxxiv.  4,  6  (P),  6, 

10-12 

Deut.  +  Q  by  the  Re- 

(D). 

(D). 

dactor. 
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VIII.  — JOSHUA. 


Kmobbl. 

BCHBADBB. 

Wkllhausbv. 

GruDdschrUi  .    .    .  (O). 

Annalfstic  Narrator    .  (A). 

Source (Q). 

Ktfchubuch.    .    .    .   (R). 

Theocratic  Narrator   .  (T). 

Elohistlc (E). 

Krieg«buch.    .    .    .  (K). 

Prophetic  Narrator     .   (T). 
Deuteronomiker     .    .  (D)^ 

JeboviBtie (J). 

Jehovist rj). 

Beuteronomist   .    .    .  (D). 

Dc'uteronomiker  .    .  (D). 

%          r 

i.  1,  2,  10-16  (K)    .    .    . 

1.  1,  2,  10-16  (P)    .     .     . 

i.  (D). 

i.  3-9,  17-18  (D)    .    .    . 

i.  3-9,  17,  18  (D). 

ii.  (R) 

ii.  (T) 

ii.  (J). 

iii.  1,  7-17  (R),  2-6  (K) . 

iii.  1,  7-17  (T),  ^-6  (P)  . 

Ui.  1,  6,  9-17*  (J),  2-4, 
6^(D). 

iv.  la,  4-7, 14,  18,  20-24 

iv.  la,  4-7, 14,  18,*  20-24 

iv.,  difficult  to  separate 

(R). 

(T). 

sources ;  but  12-14,  20- 

iv.  16-3,  8-13  (K)  .    .    . 

iv.  16-3,*  8-13  (P). 

24,  and  6,  7  (D),  1-3,* 

iv.  15-17,  19  (G)    .    .    . 

iv.  15-17,  19  (A). 

8  (J),  10  (Q). 

V.  1-9,  13-15  (R)   .    .    . 

V.  1-8,  13-15  (T)   .    .    . 

V.  2-9,  13-15  (J  E). 

V.  10-12  (G) 

V.  9  (P).  10-12  (A)     .    . 

V.  10-12  (Q). 
vi.,  composite. 

vi.  176,  22 f.,  25  (J),  rest 

Vi.  (P) 

(K). 

• 

vii.  1-24,  25*  (K),  25* 

vii.  1-26  (P)      .... 

vii.  (J),  except  24  f.* 

(D). 

viii.  1-11, 14-29  (K)  .    . 

viu.  1-11,  14-29  (P)  .    . 

viii.,  mostly  (JE),  12-18 
variant. 

viii.  12  f.,  80,  81,*  83,» 

viii.  12-13  (T),  30-35  (D). 

viii.  30^  (D). 

34,»  85  (R),  81,*  32, 

33  f. ♦(D). 

ix.  1-26,27*{K)  .    .    . 

Ix.  l-15a,    16,    22-27a6 
(P). 

ix.  a-14  (J). 

ix.  27*(D) 

Ix.  156,  17-22  (A),  27c 

ix.   15c,  17-21  (Q),  241. 

(D). 

(D). 

X.  1-11,  10-43  (K),  18* 

X.  1-11, 16-43  (P) .    .    . 

X.  1-15  (J),  1,*  8  (D). 

(J). 

X.  12-15,  except  18*  (R). 

X.  12-15  (T) 

X.  16-27*  (D),  28-4S(D). 

xi.-xii.  (K) 

}xi.  l-20,28(P),2lf.  (D). 
Jxii.  (P) 

xi.,  prepared  over  by  (D). 

xii.  (D). 

xiii.  1,  7f.  (J),  2-^,  6,* 

xiii.  l-6a,  7-14  (P). 

9-14  (K). 

xiii.  6*  (D),  15-38  (G)  . 

xiii.  66  (D),  15-33  (A) ) 
xiv.  1-^  (A),  6-15  (T)  J  ' 

xiii.  15-xiv.  5  (Q). 

xiv.  1-5  (G),  0-15  (R)     . 

XV.   1-13,    20-44,    48-62 

XV.  1-13, 20-44, 48-62  (A). 

XV.  (Q),  except  18-19. 

(G). 

XV.  14-19  (R),  45-47,  63 

XV.  14-19  (T),  45-47,  63 

(K). 

(P). 

xvi.  1-9  (G),  10  (K)  .    . 

xvi.  1-9  (A),  10  (T)  .    . 

xvi.   4-8   (Q),    1-8,   9f. 
(JE). 

xvii.  1-10  (G),  11-13  (K), 

xvll.  1-10  (A),  11-18  (T). 

xvii.  1-10*  (Q),  5,  8,  9, 

14-18  (R). 

106,  11-18  (J  E). 

xviii.  If.,  11-28  (G)  .    . 

xviii.   1,    2,  11-27,  28* 
(A). 

xviii.  1,  11-25  (Q). 

xviii.  3-10  (K)  .    .    .    . 

xviii.  8-10  (P)  .    .    .    . 

xviii.  2-10  (J). 

xix.  1-46,  47  (K),  48-51 

xix.  1-46,  48-51  (A),  47 

xix.  (Q),  except  49  f. 

(G). 

(P). 
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Knobsl. 

OrundMhrift  .    .    .  (O). 

Reebubucb     .    .    .  (R). 

KriegsbQcta      .    .    .  (K). 

Jehovist fJ). 

I>eatcrononiiker .    .  (D). 


1,  2,8*4-5a,6»7-« 

3,*56, 6*(D).  .  . 
xxi.  1-40  (G)  .  .  .  . 
xxi.  41-43  (K)  .  .  .  . 
xxii.  1-4,  8,  12,  16-20, 

22-29,  335,  34  (K). 
xxli.  5  (D),  7f.  (R)    .    . 


xxii.  9-11, 13-15,  21,  80- 

33a  (G). 
xxiii.  (E),  except  2,*  4- 

8,  11,  16  (D). 
xxiii.  16,  26  (J)     ... 
xxiv.  1*  (D)     .    .    .    . 
xxlv.  except  1  •  (R)  .    . 


SCHRADXB. 

Ann&Ilstlc  Narrator  .  (A). 
Theocratic  Narrator  .  (T). 
Prophetic  Narrator  .  (P). 
Deuteronomiker     .    .  (D). 


XX.  1,  2,  8,*  4,  6a,  6,»  7- 

9(A). 
XX.  3,»66,  6»(D). 
xxi.  1-40  (A)    .    .    .    . 
xxi.  41  f.  (P),  43  (D). 
xxii.  1-4,  6,  166, 18a,  22- 

2p,*  34  (P). 
xxii.  5(D),  7f.,12,  16c, 

186,   196,   22-29,*   836 

(T). 
xxii.  9-11,    13-15,    16a, 

19a,  21,  80-38a  (A), 
xxiii.  (D) 

xxi7.  lae-29a,  82  (P)     . 
xxiv.  16,  31  (D). 
xxlv.  296,*  30,  33  (A). 


Wkllhausxn. 

Source (Q). 

ElobisUo (K). 

Jebovlstic M). 

DeuteroDomlst  .    .    .  (I);. 


.(Q). 


xxi.    (Q),    except   43-45, 
which  is  later, 
il.   1-6  (D),  7a,  gloss, 
76,  transition,  8  (J). 


xxii.  9-^  (Q). 

xxiii.  (D). 

xxiv.,  by  (D)  from  the 
Jehovistic  book  of  his- 
tory. 


A  careful  review  of  all  the  eight  tables  shows  that  the 
amount  and  kind  of  agreement  arrived  at  by  the  representative 
critics  is  indeed  remarkable.  As  to  the  necessity  for  some  such 
distinction  of  sources,  the  agreement  of  the  critics  of  every  school 
is  practically  unanimous.^  In  some  cases,  as  conspicuously  in 
those  of  Genesis  and  Joshua,  the  agreement  covers  nearly  the 
entire  book  i  in  others  it  extends  to  the  separation  of  consider- 
able portions  of  a  single  book  from  their  setting,  and  the  point- 
ing-out of  their  kinship  with  similar  portions  of  other  books , 
frequently  it  reaches  the  minutest  particulars,  so  that  even 
single  verses  or  subdivisions  of  verses  are  by  common  consent 

1  Compare  Strack,  Ibid.,  p.  443.  Fault  wiU  donbtless  be  fonnd  with  the  author 
for  going  even  thus  far  in  affirming  the  results  of  critical  research.  Some  stu- 
dents would  much  prefer  the  statement  that  criticism  has  failed  hitherto  to  reach 
any  conclusions  as  to  the  composition  of  the  Hexateuch  ;  others  wonid  force  tho 
re-afflrmation  of  the  tradition  of  the  synagogue  ;  still  others  would  denire  the  full 
and  unquestioning  assertion  of  all  the  details  of  the  theories  of  Graf,  Kuenen.  and 
Wellhausen.  But  we  stand  upon  the  facts.  Certain  general  conclusions  wliolly 
adverse  to  the  traditional  view  are  as  well  established  as  any  critical  results  can 
be.  It  is  simple  statement  of  fact  to  say,  that  in  Germany  — so  far  as  we  are 
aware— Keil  remains  the  only  advocate  of  a  view  at  all  resembling  the  traditional 
one.  Even  Delitzsch  —  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  his  statements,  whicli  are 
always  commendably  cautious  but  often  obscure  and  wavering  —  could  be  claimed 
In  support  of  most  of  our  very  moderate  conclusions. 
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assigned  either  to  some  one  of  the  assumed  original  authors,  or 
to  the  interpolation  of  a  redactor.  We  notice  further,  that  the 
causes  of  apparent  disagreement  lie  largely  in  the  attempt  of 
some  one  critic  to  introduce  his  special  theory  in  order  to  just- 
ify a  more  minute  analysis  than  is  attempted  by  the  others; 
as,  for  instance,  when  Knobel  tries  to  make  out  that  the  Jehovist 
put  together  a  supposititious  War-Book  and  Rights-Book,  or 
when  Wellhausen  tries  to  work  the  theory  of  a  so-called  Book 
of  Four  Covenants,  or  to  adjust  too  subtly  the  relations  of  his 
so-called  Source  (Q)  with  his  so-called  Priester-codex.  And, 
moreover,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  should  distin- 
guish between  the  primary  question,  as. to  the  existence  of  these 
separate  sources  in  the  present  Hexateuch,  and  the  secondary 
questions,  as  to  the  chronological  and  logical  and  literary  rela- 
tions which  exist  amongst  them.  This  primary  question  may  be 
regarded  as  already  settled,  but  many  of  the  secondary  ques- 
tions will  probably  always  remain  unsettled.  Accepting  the 
conclusions  of  criticism  concerning  the  former  question,  as  they 
have  already  been  stated  in  somewhat  loose  and  general  form, 
and  with  so  much  of  confidence  as  belongs  to  a  subject  of  this 
nature,  we  proceed  briefly  to  consider  the  chief  one  of  the  sec- 
ondary questions. 

The  chief  critical  question  of  the  present  time  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  Hexateuch  —  the  question  which,  indeed,  both 
affects  and  depends  upon  all  our  conceptions  of  the  religion  and 
history  of  Israel  —  is  one  of  adjustment  in  time  and  interior 
relations  amongst  these  various  component  parts.  But  this 
question  may  be  considered  as  two:  the  first  concerns  the 
origin  and  date  of  Deuteronomy ,  the  second  concerns  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Elohistic  document,  which  contains  the  main  part 
of  the  ritual  of  Israel,  to  Deuteronomy  and  to  the  other  chief 
source  (the  Jehovistic)  of  the  Hexateuch.  (1)  When  and  by 
whom  was  Deuteronomy  written  ?  (2)  Did  the  ritualistic  laws 
as  a  body,  with  the  history  pertaining  to  them,  originate  either 
previously  to,  or  contemporaneously  with,  Deuteronomy?  or 
did  they  originate  about  the  time  of  the  Exile,  in  the  attempt 
to  enact  ritualistic  laws  for  the  post-Chaldean  Judaism,  and  to 
give  to  these  laws  the  force  of  historic  precedent  and  of  the 
great  name  of  Moses?  To  present  briefly  certain  important 
points  of  the  varied  discussion  over  these  two  questions,  will 
quite  exhaust  the  possibilities  open  to  us. 

What  date  and  authorship,  then,  shall  we  assign  to  the  Book 
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of  Deuteronomy  as  at  present  constructed  ?  That  its  author- 
ship as  a  written  composition  is  not  to  be  ascribed  in  its  entire- 
ness  to  Moses,  we  have  the  implicit  testimony  of  its  author. 
That  its  contents  do  not  all  belong  to  one  era,  especially  to  the 
Mosaic  era,  an  examination  of  them  seems  to  show.  We  might, 
then,  conclude  at  once  that  the  work,  in  its  final  written  form, 
was  produced  long  after  the  time  of  Moses,  by  some  author, 
who,  on  the  basis  of  Mosaic  tradition  and  Mosaic  writings,  pro- 
mulgated a  hortatory  and  prophetic  revision  of  the  law  of  the 
nation  popularly  ascribed  to  the  ancient  lawgiver.  Obviously 
he  has  brought  forth  out  of  his  treasure-house  things  both  new 
and  old.  That  he  has  acted  in  good  faith,  even  where  he  has 
most  modified  and  supplemented  the  ancient  version,  is  beyond 
doubt.  That  he  has  adopted  the  literary  form  of  making  Moses 
utter  his  own  law,  is  to  the  discredit  neither  of  his  honesty  nor 
of  his  general  accuracy.  That  the  substance  of  the  law  which 
he  ascribes  to  the  enactment  and  composition  of  Moses  really 
goes  back  to  that  era,  and  may  well  enough  have  even  been 
left  in  writing  by  Moses,  we  can  find  no  sufficient  reason  to 
deny. 

We  need  add  little  here  to  the  proofs  already  furnished  for 
the  existence  of  both  ancient  and  more  recent  elements  in  the 
legislation  of  Deuteronomy.  The  laws  which  the  author  repro- 
duces belong  largely  to  the  same  section  of  the  Torah  as  Exod. 
xx.-xxiii.,  xxxiv.,  and  Lev.  xvii.-xxvi. ;  but  these  are  the  very 
laws  which  constitute  the  most  ancient  parts  of  the  entire 
Torah.^  There  are  traces  of  great  antiquity  in  the  facts  that 
the  command  of  Deut.  xxi.  23  corresponds  to  the  treatment 
given  to  the  corpse  of  the  king  of  Ai  (Josh.  viii.  29) ;  and  the 
law  of  Deut.  xvii.  19  is  apparently  referred  to  by  the  "  testi- 
mony "  laid  upon  the  king  at  the  crowning  of  Joash  (2  Kings 
xi.  12).  The  relation  of  Israel  to  the  surrounding  nations,  as 
depicted  Deut.  xxiii.  4,  7  f.,  seems  to  point  to  the  Mosaic  era. 
And,  as  Kleinert  argues,^  the  critic  who  can  believe  that  Ezekiel 
(xl.-xlviii.),  when  in  exile,  had  the  faith  and  courage  to  make 
laws  for  his  people  on  their  promised  future  return  to  Canaan, 
should  find  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  believing  that  Moses 
had  the  same  faith  and  courage  with  reference  to  their  first 
entrance.     Nor  can  we  admit  that  expressions  like  the  '^  house 

1  See  Kleinert,  Das  Denteronominm,  p.  62 ;  and  compare  Graf,  Die  geschicht- 
lichen  Bucher  des  A.  T.,  pp.  19  fF. 
a  Ibid.,  p.  125. 
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of  Jehovah  "  (xxiii.  18),  and  the  apparently  definite  and  polem- 
ical allusion  to  the  worship  of  the  stars,  and  the  term  ^^  all  the 
host  of  heaven  "  (xvii.  3),  prove  a  late  origin  for  these  portions 
of  the  book.^  Nor  are  the  frequent  references  to  one  place  as 
the  expected  sanctuary  of  the  nation  definite  enough  to  consti- 
tute a  cogent  argument.^ 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  instances  of  what  we  must  regard  as 
anachronisms,  upon  the  supposition  of  its  origin  in  its  present 
form  within  the  Mosaic  era,  might  also  be  greatly  multiplied. 
As  we  have  already  seen,  it  is  presupposed  that  the  people 
have  been  for  some  time  enjoying  the  promised  land,  and  owing 
gratitude  and  service  for  it  to  Jehovah.  Moreover,  the  consti- 
tution of  the  nation  seems  already  to  have  changed  from  its 
most  ancient  form.  The  chiefs  of  tribes  (D'K^fe^j)  who  were  sup- 
porters of  Moses  and  Aaron,  the  prefects  (D!">fe')  who  acted  as 
judges  and  leaders  in  wa:r,  have  disappeared ;  and  the  senators 
(D7pT)  appear  no  longer  as  *'  elders  of  Israel,"  but  as  "  elders 
of  the  city ; "  while  the  priests  have  added  the  function  of  judg- 
ing to  that  of  teaching. 

This  same  complexity  of  most  ancient  and  more  modem  ele- 
ments is  seen  even  in  the  so-called  Song  of  Moses,  xxxii.  1-43. 
(Compare  the  Introduction,  xxxi.  16-22.)  On  the  one  hand, 
we  find  writers  like  Klostermann^  asserting  that  this  song 
could  never  have  originated,  or  have  been  propagated,  unless 
it  had  been  in  its  present  form  the  prophetic  utterance  of  Moses: 
on  the  other,  we  find  those  who  like  Kamphausen  ^  are  clear 
that  Moses  could  never  have  been  its  author.  It  is  only  the 
middle  position,  however,  as  taken  by  Knobel*  and  others, 
which  leads  us  to  see  how  an  ancient  song,  originally  Mosaic 
and  genuinely  prophetic,  might  in  the  hands  of  redactors  come 
to  contain  many  elements  of  a  later  time.^ 

1  The  very  ancient  law  of  Exod.  xxiii.  19  has  the  expression  "  honse  of  Jeho- 
vah" (compare  Josh.  vi.  24 ;  1  Sam.  i.  7,  24,  iii.  15) ;  and  "house  of  Elohlm"  In 
applied  to  the  tabernacle  (Jndg.  xviii.  31),  and  to  the  private  sanctuary  of  the 
Ephraimite  Micah  (Judg.  xvii.  5).  And,  although  the  worship  of  the  stars  is  first 
noticed  as  actually  existing  in  Manasseh's  time,  the  very  presence  of  the  titl« 
"  Jehovah  Zebaoth ''  indicates  a  much  earlier  idolatry  of  this  form.  See  Ewald, 
Zeitschrift  fur  Kiinde  des  Morgenlandes,  1840,  p.  418  ;  Oehler,  Theology  of  the  Old 
Testament,  IT.  p.  270 ;  Herzog,  Real-EncyWop&die,  XVIII.  p.  400. 

2  The  place  which  Jehovah  will  choose  (see  xii.  14,  2fi,  xiv.  25,  xv.  20,  xvi.  7, 
15,  xvii.  8, 10)  to  place  (or  let  dwell)  there  his  name  (xii.  5, 11, 21,  xiv.  23,  24,  xvi. 
2,6,11,  xxvl.  2). 

8  Das  Lied  Moses  nnd  das  Dent-eronominm:  Stud.  n.  Krit.,  1871  and  1872. 

4  Das  Lied  Moses,  Leipzig,  18fi2.  <  See  Die  BQcher  Numeri,  etc.,  pp.  324  ft. 

0  Compare  Bleek,  Einl.  in  das  A.  T.,  pp.  43  f.  and  118 1 
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least  impeach  either  the  honesty  of  its  author,  or  his  general 
historical  trustworthiness,  or  the  general  correctness  of  his 
impression  that  he  was  republisliing  the  ancient  law  as  given 
by  Moses,  or  his  claims  to  credence  and  inspiration;  unless, 
indeed,  in  the  last  case,  we  are  willing  to  make  the  claims  for 
the  inspiration  of  the  authors  of  Sacred  Scripture  depend  upon 
their  critical  ability  to  tell  with  perfect  certainty  and  accuracy 
the  original  authors  of  the  sources  from  which  they  draw.^ 

We  now  consider  briefly  that  critical  question  which  is  the 
key  to  all  the  important  positions  regarding  the  origin  of  the 
Hexateuch.  Did  the  ritualistic  laws,  and  the  alleged  history 
in  which  they  are  set,  as  far  as  these  are  recorded  in  the  so- 
called  Orundschrift  or  fundamental  document  (the  Source  Q, 
expanded  into  the  Priester^codex^  according  to  Wellhausen: 
see  Tables),  originate  about  the  time  of  the  Exile,  in  the 
:attempt  of  the  Jewish  priesthood  to  establish  the  later  Judaism 
lupon  the  basis  of  Mosaic  autliority  ?  It  is  plain  that  the  answer 
(to  this  question  is  one  which  admits  of  distinctions  and  degrees. 
Precisely  how  far  the  work  of  change  may  have  been  conducted, 
and  the  doctrines  and  impressions  of  the  post-Exilian  period 
carried  into  the  ancient  Hebrew  usages  and  writings,  we  have 
only  scanty  means  for  affirming  in  all  cases.  We  are  compelled 
to  believe  that  the  process  which  gave  to  us  the  Hexateuch  in 
its  present  form  was  not  complete  until  the  close  of  this  period. 
But  the  question  as  stated  above,  or  in  any  one  of  the  many 
forms  which  it  has  received  at  the  hands  of  Graf,  Kuenen, 
'Duhm,  Noldeke,  Wellhausen,  and  others,  we  answer  in  the 
^negative.  For  this  negative  we  present,  in  addition  to  the 
material  given  in  other  chapters,  the  following  statement  of 
reasons.  These  reasons  do  not  all  of  them,  however,  hold  with 
equal  force  against  the  modified  form  of  the  theory  which 
Reuss^  announces  in  these  words:  *'It  is  self-evident  that  the 
existence  of  a  Levitical  tradition  in  relation  to  ritual  as  early 
as  the  time  of  the  kings  cannot  be  denied :  we  cannot  speak, 
however,  of  a  written,  official,  and  sacred  codex  of  this  kind." 

1.  The  theory  of  so  late  an  origin  for  the  Elohistic  writings 
is  opposed  by  a  true  historic  conception  of  the  age  of  Ezra  and 
his  successors.    We  may  not,  indeed,  theoretically  limit  the  pos- 

1  We  cannot  share  the  opinion  of  Professor  Cnrtiss  (Levitical  Priests,  p.  151  f.), 
that  such  admissions  (?)  are  fatal  to  our  belief  that  Deuteronomy  is  a  divinely 
revealed  book.  This  opinion  seems  to  us  more  dangerous  to  Sacred  Scripture 
than  are  the  so-called  admissions. 

<  Geschichte  der  heiL  Schriften  A.  T.,  I.  p.  76. 
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sibilities  of  revelation,  or  of  the  composition  of  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture, so  as  to  exclude  this  age  from  them.  The  age  of  Ezra  not 
only  left  its  impress  upon  the  entire  Old  Testament,  but  also 
gave  us  certain  books  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  It  canonized 
tlie  Pentateuch  and  other  sacred  writings  then  existing.  But 
the  theory  which  ascribes  to  it  the  main  original  work  of  the 
Hexateuch  is  directly  contrary  to  what  little  is  known  of  this 
age.  The  Talmud  does  not  represent  Ezra  as  an  author,  but  as 
a  scribe,  of  Sacred  Scripture.  The  Talmudic  precepts,  which 
are  ascribed  to  Ezra,  differ  utterly  in  spirit  and  expression  from 
the  laws  of  the  Elohistic  part  of  the  Pentateuch.^  On  the 
other  hand,  the  theory  of  Wellhausen  leaves  the  earlier  forma- 
tive and  fundamental  periods  of  the  history  of  Israel  almost 
completely  without  a  literature,  in  order  that  it  may  concen- 
trate all  the  productive  energies  of  the  nation  in  the  age  of 
Ezra.2 

2.  The  theory  of  Graf,  Wellhausen,  and  Kuenen  is  opposed 
to  all  right  conceptions  of  the  nature  and  history  of  Old-Testa-* 
ment  revealed  religion.  If  this  theory  can  be  independently 
established  upon  critical  grounds,  we  must,  indeed,  either  aban- 
don our  conceptions  of  Old-Testament  religion,  or  else  modify 
them  to  suit  the  fact.  But  it  is  apparent  to  every  thoughtful 
student  of  the  criticism,  that  these  same  so-called  critical  con- 
clusions are  themselves  largely  shaped  by  the  previous  concep- 
tions of  the  critics  as  to  the  nature  of  the  religion.  The  critical 
theory  of  Kuenen  is  not  without  reason  connected  by  many  of 
its  advocates  with  the  naturalistic  conception  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Hebrew  religion.  This  naturalistic  conception  the 
theory  professes  to  derive  from  a  study  of  the  earliest  trust- 
worthy pictures  of  the  condition  of  the  people  and  of  the 
character  of  prophecy  in  the  eighth  century  before  Christ. 
That  the  multitude  of  Jews  in  the  time  of  Hosea,  Amos,  and 
Micah  did  not  distinguish  between  Jehovah  with  his  pure 
worship  and  the  idolatrous  and  licentious  worship  of  heathen 
divinities,  may,  indeed,  be  a  fact  (see  Hos.  ii.  8, 16  f.,  iv.  13  f., 
viii.  5  f. ;  Amos  ii.  7  f.,  v.  26  f.,  viii.  14 ;  Mic.  i.  6  f.).  The  exist- 
ence of  rhabdomancy  and  other  forms  of  divination,  of  Penates, 
of  the  custom  of  swearing  by  the  dead,  and  even  of  occasion- 

t^  See  Delitzsoh,  Talmiidische  Stndien,  Zeitschiift  fur  Inth.  Theologie,  1877: 
compare  Billmann,  Exod.  and  Lot.,  p.  viii. ;  and  Riehtn,  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1868, 
p.3fi5. 

>  Compare  Strack,  Ibid.,  p.  451* 
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ally  devoting  the  living  to  Jehovah,  may  be  admitted.  Heathen* 
ish  oonceptions  of  the  possibility  of  buying  oflF  Deity  with  sacri- 
fices were  no  doubt  popular  enough  (see  Mic.  iii.  9-11,  vi.  6-8); 
and  even  a  prophet  might  seem  to  identify  the  presence  of  Je- 
hovah with  the  presence  of  offerings  and  priests.  But  all  this, 
and  much  more,  is  very  far  from  justifying  a  conclusion  like 
that  of  Duhm,^  who  would  abolish  at  one  stroke  the  entire 
heroic  and  legal  age  of  the  people,  confine  their  earlier  notions 
of  their  Deity  to  the  elements  of  his  dreadfulness  and  pre- 
eminence among  the  gods,  and  introduce  Amos  and  the  other 
propliets  as  the  founders  of  an  ethical  and  spiritual  religion  in 
Israel.  But  the  work  of  the  earliest  prophets,  as  we  have 
repeatedly  been  made  aware,  rests  down  upon,  and  refers  back 
to,  the  existence  of  a  divine  covenant  and  a  spiritual  govern- 
ment. According  to  the  conceptions  and  experience  which 
they  refer  back  to  Mosaism  (Hos.  xii.  18 ;  Mic.  vi.  4),  to  the 
dealings  of  God  with  the  nation  under  his  promise  and  law, 
they  threaten  and  comfort,  command  and  accuse.  Their  work 
implies  a  long  course  of  previous  religious  development  (see 
Amos  iii.  9-15,  iv.  1  f.,  ix.  1  f.),  and  a  certain  definitelj'^  fixed 
and  recorded  code  of  laws :  ^  the  relation  between  Jehovah  and 
the  morality  of  the  people  is  already  long  established  (Hos.  iv. 
1,  V.  1,  vi.  6  f.,  X.  4,  7,  xii.  7).^  The  Prophetism  of  the  eighth 
century  is  not  the  beginning  of  spiritual  and  ethical  religious 
conceptions  in  Israel :  on  the  contrary,  this  century  shows,  by 
the  character  of  its  prophecy,  a  great  degeneracy  and  corrup- 
tion of  tlie  previous  national  religious  life,  of  monotheism  as 
taught  by  Moses.  This  is  the  view  of  Ewald,  Oehler,  Schultz, 
Smend,  and  of  the  great  majority  of  critical  students  of  Old- 
Testament  religion. 

8.  This  theory  is  opposed  to  an  adequate  conception  of  the 
personality  of  Moses,  and  of  the  condition  of  the  people  Israel 
under  his  prophetic  leadership.  With  a  different  meaning  from 
that  of  their  author  we  quote  and  emphasize  the  words  of 
Ileuss:*  "His  spirit,  proving  itself  in   this  regard  like  one 

^  Die  Theologie  cler  Propheten  dargestellt  aln  Gnindlage  fiir  die  innere  Entwick- 
lungsgeHcliiuhte  der  ittraelitischen  Religion,  pp.  52  f.  and  103  f. 

2  Tlie  sentence  (Hon.  viil.  12),  "  I  may  prescribe  my  laws  to  him  by  myriads," 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  wholly  hypothetical  declaration  without  reference  to  an 
existinj)^  reality,  as  Dnlim  would  consider  it. 

>  In  refutation  of  Dulim,  see  the  article  of  Smend,  Ueber  die  Ton  den  Propheten 
des  achten  Jahrhunderts  vorausgesetzte  Entwicklungastufe  der  iaraelitiadien 
Beligion,  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1876. 

*  Die  Geschichte  der  heil.  Schriften  A.T.,  I.  p.  70. 
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divine,  gave  stamp  and  direction  to  the  national  development/' 
A  large  and  influential  development  of  religion  under  the  im-^ 
pulse  and  guidance  of  divine  self-revelations  lies  back  of  the 
earliest  form  of  Prophetism.  Such  a  development  is  legal  Mosa- 
ism,  and  Mosaism  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  inspired  per- 
sonality of  Moses.  To  the  same  iufluence  must  we  also  attrib- 
ute the  fundamental  characteristics  of  the  civil  polity  of  Israel.^ 
The  greatness  of  this  personality  and  of  its  influence  is  due  not 
simply  to  Egyptian  learning  and  natural  gifts,  but  chiefly  to 
personal  revelation  conditioned  upon  previous  revelation  made 
to  his  ancestors.  All  the  history  and  literature  of  Israel  pre- 
supposes a  great  prophet  who  is  the  founder  of  its  development, 
long,  long  before  the  eighth  century  B.C.*  No  tradition  of  the 
nation  is  older  or  more  flrmly  fixed  than  this :  Moses  communed 
with  God  (Exod.  xxxiv.  29-85,  compare  xxxiii.  18) ;  he  knew 
God  face  to  face  (Num.  xii.  6 ;  Deut.  xxxiv.  10). 

We  are  not  forced  to  suppose,  however,  either  that  all  the 
sacred  forms  in  which  the  divine  truths  were  revealed  through 
Moses  were  invented  by  him  as  wholly  new,  or  that  he  delivered 
them  in  their  minutiae  of  written  form.  But  the  ascription  of 
its  divine  fundamental  law  to  Mosaic  authorship  is  wrought  into 
the  very  life  of  the  nation ;  and  in  such  fashion  that  all  its  law 
came  to  be  considered  as  Mosaic  Torah,  and  the  Book  of  the 
Torah  became  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  Israel.  That  the  peo- 
ple forgot  this  law  after  reaching  Canaan,  and  even  came  to  be 
largely  ignorant  of  its  existence  in  any  written  form,  is  scarcely 
stranger  than  the  fate  which  Christian  truth  and  Christian  writ- 
ings suffered  in  certain  dark  ages  of  the  Christian  Church. 

How  traditional  lines  of  evidence  may  agree  upon  a  most 
important  fact  in  the  history  of  so  remote  a  personality,  is  seen 
in  the  case  of  the  two  narratives  of  the  appearance  of  God  to 
Moses  with  a  revelation  of  Himself  under  a  new  name,  Exod. 
iii.  1-6  and  vi.  2-8.  The  conviction  that  the  name  Jehovah, 
as  the  solemn  and  acknowledged  title  of  God,  —  the  Redeemer 
of  Israel,  —  is  distinctively  of  Mosaic  origin,  belongs  to  the 
national  self-consciousness  (compare  Hos.  xii.  9  and  xiii.  4). 
This  truth  is  not  damaged,  even  if  we  admit  with  Wellhausen,* 
"  Moses  could  have  done  nothing  more  senseless  than  to  intro- 
duce a  new  name  for  the  God  of  their  fathers,  to  whom  he  was 

1  Compare  ReasA,  Ibid.,  T.  p.  82  f. 

<  See  Schultz,  Altt^stamentlicbe  Theologie,  p.  ISO  f. 

s  Oeachichte  Israels,  I.  p.  369. 
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pointing  the  people."  In  this  revelation  of  the  divine  name 
made  by  Moses,  there  is  surely  enough  both  to  institute  and  to 
condition  all  the  minor  legal  enactments  and  the  ritual  which 
belong  to  the  Mosaic  era.^  Instead  of  finding  mere  theory  in 
these  narratives,  as  does  the  author  just  quoted,  we  find  in  them 
the  traditional  and  trustworthy  account  of  those  very  founda- 
tions in  which  all  the  subsequent  law,  history,  ritual,  prophecy, 
and  literature  of  Israel  were  laid. 

4.  The  so-called  Grundschrift^  or  fundamental  Elohistic  and 
legal  document  of  the  Pentateuch,  contains  large  and  numer- 
ous sections  of  material  which  are  demonstrably  very  ancient, 
if  not  of  Mosaic  origin.  Its  very  composition  and  its  relations 
to  the  other  parts  of  the  Hexateuch  are  such  that  its  origin 
must  have  been  for  the  most  part  long  previous  to  the  age  of 
the  Exile.  The  kernel  of  this  Book  of  Law  may  probably  be 
best  designated  by  comparing  Lev.  xvii.-xxvi.  with  Exod.  xx.- 
xxiii.  and  xxxiv.,  and  with  the  legal  body  of  Deuteronomy.^ 
These  laws,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  the  most  ancient  of 
the  entire  legislation  of  Israel.  We  by  no  means  deny,  how- 
ever, that  many  of  the  details  of  arrangement  and  language,  as 
well  as  perhaps  the  incorporation  of  some  of  its  ordinances  and 
historical  notices,  may  have  been  the  work  of  this  later  age. 
The  fundamental  part  of  the  Grundschrift  is,  according  to 
Wellhausen,^  Exod.  xxv.-xl.  except  xxxii.-xxxiv. ;  Num.  i.— 
X.,  xv.-xix.,  xxv.-xxxvi. ;  and  Lev.  i.-xxvii.  Surely  this  is 
productive  activity  come  suddenly  to  its  bloom,  when  in  one 
age,  centuries  after  the  alleged  facts,  so  many  laws  and  so  much 
history  could  be  fabricated,  and  foisted  upon  the  community  as 
genuinely  Mosaic!  When  all  the  ancient  and  genuine  legal 
contents  of  the  Pentateuch  preceding  Deuteronomy  are  reduced 
to  a  few  verses  and  parts  of  chapters,  such  as  Gen.  xvii.  and 
Exod.  xiii.  and  xxxiv.,*  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  there  is 
good  reason  why  these  critics  should  attempt  to  lay  in  the 
prophecy  of  800  B.C.  a  substitute  for  the  foundations  which 
they  have  so  completely  removed.  But  they  have  removed  the 
goodly  stones  of  history,  and  can  only  put  in  their  stead  a  few* 

1  Even  flhonld  we  press  the  meaning;  of  the  title  Yahveh  so  as  to  make  it  an 
assertion  of  the  metaphysical  doctrine  of  divine  self-existence,  we  might  appeal 
to  the  antiquities  of  Egypt  for  a  similar  thought,  or  to  the  Persian  name  for  God 
as  the  "self-posited.** 

3  For  references  in  these  chapters  of  Ijeviticns  to  Deuteronomy  and  to  the  Book 
of  the  Covenant,  see  Reuss,  Ibid.,  II.  p.  453. 

>  Geschichte  Israels,  I.  p.  6.  ^  Compare  Graf,  Ibi4<y  P*  9i. . 
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perishable  timbers  of  wood.  Their  foundation  itself  needs ; 
founding.  We  cannot  reduce  the  most  ancient  legal  ordinances, 
and  records  of  legal  ordinances,  to  such  inferior  proportions. 
For,  in  spite  of  the  silence  which  is  so  much  complained  of  as 
pervading  all  the  early  history  of  Prophetism,  there  are  proofev 
of  a  much  richer  inheritance  of  ritualistic  and  other  ordinances, 
and  of  written  records  of  these  ordinances. 

The  fact  of  the  composite  nature  of  some  of  the  sections  of 
this  fundamental  Law-book  must  be  admitted ;  but  this  fact  is- 
adverse  rather  than  favorable  to  the  claim  of  a  late  origin  for 
the  larger  contents  of  these  sections.  The  whole  truth  may  be. 
illustrated  by  the  case  of  Lev.  xxiii.  We  have  here  a  double 
superscription,  the  first  part  of  which  (verses  2  and  8)  seems 
superfluous ;  then  a  subscription  (verse  37)  ;  and  then,  further, 
a  division  of  the  whole  into  smaller  sections,  between  some  of 
which  (e.g.,  9-22,  28-25,  26-32,  33-48)  other  superscriptions 
occur.  This  collection  of  laws  differs,  moreover,  from  the. 
other  notices  of  the  Jewish  feasts  (Exod.  xxiii.  14  ff.,  xxxiv.  18 
ff.,  and  Deut.  xvi.),  in  that  the  latter  give  regulations  only  for 
those  feasts  which  comprised  the  entire  people,  and  required  pil- 
grimages (D:Jn) ;  whereas  the  former,  beginning  with  the  sabbath, 
includes  all  the  days  on  which  solemn  assemblies  or  set  sacri- 
fices were  appointed.  We  cannot  argue,  then,  that  Lev.  xxiii. 
belongs  to  a  late  age,  and  shows  signs  of  a  priestly  extension  of 
festival  seasons  and  a  centralizing  of  the  cultus;^  for  its  au- 
thor does  not  design  to  represent  all  these  "  convocations  "  as 
involving  a  pilgrimage  of  the  whole  people  to  Jerusalem  (as 
D'-jn).  On  the  contrary,  he  leaves  the  offerers  free  to  bring  their 
gifts,  and  thus  gives  a  token  that  the  laws  he  records  are  earlier 
than  the  law  of  Deuteronomy ;  for,  while  the  regulation  of  a 
pilgrimage  was  much  insisted  upon  in  post-Exilian  times,  a  ces-* 
sation  from  labor  for  a  holy  convocation  accords  with  the  most 
ancient  customs  of  the  Jews  and  of  all  antiquity.*  Also  the, 
passage  Lev.  xvi.  28  ff.  proves  its  superior  antiquity  by  being 
the  only  one  to  mention  the  feast  of  the  new  moon,  which  we 
know  from  the  early  prophets  (Hos.  ii.  11;  Amos  viii.  5)  and. 
from  1  Sam.  xx.  5, 18,  24,  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  important  of  the  feasts. 

Again,  the  apparent  repetitions  and  late  glosses  which  char- 

^  So  WeUhausen,  Geschichte  Israels,  I.  p.  107  f.;  compare  DiUmann,  in  loco. 
^  See  Cicero,  De  Ijsig,,  2, 12.  For  other  references,  see  DiUmann,  Exod.  und  Lev., 
p.  577. 
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acterize  Exod.  xxxv.-xl.  when  compared  with  xxv.-xxxi.,  and 
the  departures  of  xxxvi.  8-88  and  xxxix.  2-31  from  xxix.  1-85, 
do  not  prove  that  either  one  or  both  of  these  composite  sec- 
tions can  be  relegated  at  once  to  the  products  of  rabbinical 
studies  in  the  age  of  Ezra,  or  even  later.*  These  chapters  are 
not  instances  of  mere  repetitions  throughout ;  for  we  have  addi- 
tional accounts  of  the  zeal  of  the  people  in  executing  the  work 
(xxxv.  22-28  and  xxxvi.  2-6),  and  of  the  descent  of  the  gloiy 
of  Jehovah  (xL  84  f.).  Nor  are  the  repetitions  merely  mechani- 
cal, as  is  shown  by  the  case  of  xxxix.  2-81  when  reproducing 
xxviii.  Indeed,  the  same  author  might  easily  have  produced 
both  narratives  from  interest  in  his  theme  and  from  the  feeling 
that  he  must  preserve  all  the  information  from  both  tradition 
and  written  documents.  The  text  of  the  LXX.  for  this  passage 
presents  a  translation  very  unlike  the  present  Hebrew :  changes 
in  order  occur,  and  entire  verses  have  been  omitted.  But  we 
cannot  argue  that  xxxvi.  8**-xxxviii.  20  (the  passage  which 
contains  the  most  important  deviations)  was  not  in  existence 
when  the  Septuagint  was  made,  or  that  the  LXX.  represent  the 
original  condition  of  the  Hebrew ;  since  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch, with  the  exception  of  certain  minor  points,  liere  agrees 
with  the  Hebrew. 

The  existence  of  a  somewhat  elaborate  cultus,  and  of  a  some- 
what extended  written  law  of  the  cultus,  goes  back  to  the 
Mosaic  era  (compare  Exod.  xxiv.  6  S. ;  Deut.  xxx.  10 ;  Ps. 
xcix.  6,  9),  and  is  required  in  order  to  understand  at  all  the 
religious  development  of  the  nation.  The  existence  of  ordi- 
nances concerning  things  clean  and  unclean,  of  sacred  places, 
and  set  and  acceptable  forms  of  worship,^  is  implied  in  the  com- 
position of  Deuteronomy.  The  history  of  the  temple  of  Solo- 
mon implies  the  same  cultus ;  and  so  do  the  declarations  and 
utterances  of  the  earliest  prophets.^  Much  of  this  ritualism, 
instead  of  being  later  than  Ezra,  is  probably  older  than  Moses. 

We  are  also  at  liberty  in  part  to  explain  the  silence  of  the 
earlier  history  concerning  many  of  the  earliest  ritualistic  ob- 
servances by  certain  general  assumptions  which  are  derived 

1  Compare  Graf,  Ibid.,  p.  SB  f.*  Kiienen,  K^li^on  of  Israel,  II.  p.  1G6  f.;  WeU- 
hansen,  Jahrbiicher  fur  deutsche  Theologie,  1877,  p.  415  f. 

2  See  Dent.  xii.  13  f.,  xv.  19,  22,  xxvi.  13  f.,  xxii.  9;  and  compare  Smend,  Stud, 
u.  Krit.,  1876,  p.  643. 

s  The  existence  of  a  pre-Exilian  priestly  cultiis  la  Implied  in  snch  prophetic 
paflsa<^s  as  Mic.  lii.  11 ;  Jer.  xviii.  18;  Ezek.  vii.  26;  Zeph.  ill.  4;  Hos.  viii.  12  f. 
Compare  Strack,  Ibid.,  p.  451. 
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from  what  we  know  of  the  history  of  religion  in  other  nations, 
(a)  The  people  as  a  body  had  little  to  do  with  keeping  to  the 
letter  of  the  written  law.  It  was  often  wholly  unknown  to 
them ;  and  even  to  the  priests  it  was  only  partially  and  very 
imperfectly  known.  (6)  Laws  were  enacted  which  never,  or 
never  for  any  considerable  time  and  to  any  large  extent,  went 
into  execution.  Graf  ^  admits  this  with  respect  to  the  release 
of  claims  upon  the  Hebrew  servant  in  the  seventh  year.  No 
large  collection  of  old  laws  is  familiar  to  even  the  lawyers  of  a 
people  unless  the  laws  be  kept  in  force.  (<?)  Many  laws  in 
themselves  imply  tlie  establishment  of  time-honored  custom 
antecedent  to  the  written  enactment  which  but  expresses  the 
law  as  already  in  vogue,  (i)  The  laws  regarding  many  sub- 
jects were  constantly  changing,  and  the  codification  of  them 
was  enlarged  from  time  to  time.  The  theory  of  Graf,  Well- 
hausen,  and  Kuenen  constantly  makes  an  unwarrantable  use  of 
the  argument  from  the  non-observance  to  the  non-existence 
of  such  laws  as  it  wishes  to  eliminate  from  the  early  history  of 
IsraeL 

Thus  —  to  Dlustrate  the  last  two  statements  by  the  very 
plausible  view  of  Dillmann  —  the  latest  portion  of  Lev.  i.-vii. 
is  chap.  iv.  But  this  fact  does  not  justify  the  late  date  which 
Wellhausen  would  assign  to  the  passage  on  the  principle,  that, 
so  long  as  the  service  of  offerings  existed  as  a  praxis^  there  was 
no  inducement  to  codify  it.^  The  record  was  no  doubt  made 
as  the  praxis  grew ;  and  codification  does  not  so  much  altogether 
follow  as  accompany  and  reciprocally  influence  the  praxis. 
Nor  have  we  any  right  to  assert  that  the  more  carefully  legal- 
ized forms  which  belonged  to  the  central  sanctuary  always 
followed  the  looser  and  more  multiform  habits  of  scattered  high- 
places  and  sanctuaries.  Two  or  more  forms  of  cultus  may  have 
developed  at  the  same  time  along  different  lines,  and  then  have 
been  codified  simultaneously.  How  dependent  upon  custom 
the  written  law  is,  may  be  illustrated  from  the  ordinances  sepa- 
rating clean  and  unclean  animals.  What  is  an  unclean  animal? 
The  reply  of  Ewald,  Sommer,  and  Schultz  is  most  intelligible. 
Those  animals  are  clean  which  from  time  immemorial  have 
really  been  used  as  food  by  the  people.' 

^  Die  geHchichtlichen  Buclier,  p.  23.  <  Geschichte  Israels,  I.  p.  62. 

'  See  Sclinltz,  Alttestainentliche  Tlieolo^'e,  p.  341.  Thus  when,  in  Deuteron- 
omy the  jcraHsliopper,  which  was  reckoned  clean  in  the  law  of  Ij<jv.  xi.  21  f ,  is 
left  out  of  the  list,  an  actual  change  in  custom  is  implied  as  having  taken  place. 
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We  may  confidently  assume  that  Moses  did  not  in  his  legis- 
lation neglect  the  regulation  of  ritual.  "In  general,"  says 
Reuss,^ "  we  cannot  think  of  a  religion  without  cultus  in  Semitic 
antiquity."  Some  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Israelitish 
ritual  —  such  as  those  which  concern  the  nature  of  the  offer- 
ings, the  treatment  of  the  blood,  the  fat  and  the  carcass  —  be- 
long to  the  most  ancient  legislation  (see  Exod.  xxiii.  18,  xxxiv. 
25 ;  Lev.  vii.  25-27,  xix.  5-8).  But  the  developed  ritual  is  to 
be  understood  as  Mosaic,  only  in  the  sense  that  it  rests  upon  a 
Mosaic  basis  and  conforms  to  the  Mosaic  type ;  and  that  the 
written  record  of  the  ritualistic  laws  was  all  by  the  hand  of 
Moses  we  are  nowhere  told,  and  have  ample  reason  to  deny. 

The  preceding  observations  enable  us  to  understand  the  posi- 
tion of  the  earlier  prophets,  who,  although  they  never  imply  that 
the  law  in  their  day  was  non-ritualistic,  nor  speak  disparagingly 
of  sacrifices  and  offerings  as  such,  do  nevertheless  relatively 
exalt  the  ethical  and  disparage  the  ritualistic,  in  a  manner  very 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  belief  that  the  entire  Grundschrift 
then  existed,  and  was  recognized  as  part  of  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  nation  revealed  by  Jehovah  through  Moses  (see  espe- 
cially Amos  V.  25  and  Jer.  vii.  22). 

This  general  position  touching  the  origin  of  that  great 
Lawbook  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  present 
Pentateuch  might  be  illustrated  in  many  particulars.  Of  such 
illustrations  we  choose  the  few  following. 

A.  The  Feasts,  The  feasts  of  passover  and  unleavened  bread 
are  represented  by  all  the  historical  sources  alike  as  having 
their  origin  in  the  beginnings  of  the  national  life  (for  the  former, 
see  Exod.  xii.  1-13,  21-27 ;  for  the  latter,  Exod.  xxiii.  15,  xii. 
14-20,  34,  39,  xiii.  3-10,  xxxiv.  18;  Deut.  xvi.  1,  3).  But 
according  to  Wellhausen,^  the  Mazzoth  originally  celebrated 
the  beginning,  as  Pentecost  did  the  end,  of  corn-harvest.  By 
claiming  that  the  earlier  Jehovistic  account  reverses  the  relation 
of  the  Exodus  and  the  passover  feast  (see  Exod.  x.  9  and  viii. 
25  f.),  and  by  assuming  that  Exod.  xiii.  3-16  is  the  work  of  the 
Denteronomic  redactor,  the  same  author  would  bring  the  his- 
toric testimony  for  the  origin  of  this  feast  down  to  a  late  date. 
All  we  can  affirm,  then,  is  an  ancient  tradition  that  the  escape 
from  Egypt  coincided  with  that  spring  festival  which  this  nation 
kept  in  common  with  a  large  part  of  antiquity  as  a  result  of 
their  nature-worship.     But  for  the  origin  of  Mazzoth  in  the 

1  Geschichte  der  heU.  Schriften  A.  T.,  I.  p.  80.     ^  Geschichte  Israels,  I.  p.  87  f. 
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begmning  of  harvest  there  is,  as  says 
proof;  aud  against  it  may  be  lu^ed  t 
festivals  except  Lev.  xxiii.  there  is  ii 
that  its  duration  for  seven  days  does  i 
day  of  the  Peut«co8t,  and  that  tlie  dei 
to  celebrate  a  harvest-feast.  We  see. 
the  firm  connection  between  these  n 
early  History  of  the  nation ;  no  reast 
cefer  to  the  year's  course  and  corree 
other  nations,  why  we  should  eithei 
exclude  the  claim  of  revelation. 

B.  Sanntifying  of  the  Firtt-horn. 
testimony  from  all  the  historical  soui 
rite.  In  memory  of  the  deliverance  i 
of  man  and  beast  were  devoted  to  < 
connection  is  implied  (Deut.  sv.  19-x 
nection  of  the  law  of  the  first-horn  i 
unleavened  bread,  in  the  theory  that 
tuted  for  the  devoted  first-bom  of  the 
Tiii.  17),  and  in  the  tradition  of  the 
Mil.  1-16;  compare  xxxiv.  18  f.).  S 
devotenaent  and  redemption  of  all  tl 
is  peculiar  to  the  Israelites,  and  no 
for  its  enactment  can  be  given  than 
alleged  facts  and  their  related  ideas. 
Egypt  the  entire  nation  became  the  ; 
be  redeemed  and  to  acknowledge  its 
of  its  first-born  children. 

C.  Offerings  and  Sacrijieeg.  In  El 
of  the  daily  burntroffering  is  announce 
same  great  event ;  viz.,  the  redemptioi 
Jehovah.  But  even  this  daily  sacrifi 
Wellhausen  considers '  as  smuggled  ii 
after  the  time  of  Ezra,  and  '■^factitioi 
part  of  the  service  of  God."  Dillma 
of  Wellhausen  a  reductio  ad  abaurdun 
that  every  law  which  cannot  be  sho 
the  one  in  which  it  occurs,  to  have  bee 
an  origin  subsequent  to  those  book; 
offerings  are,  indeed,  not  given  compl 
tnaio  collection  of  those  relating  to  the 
1  Exod.  o  Lev.,  p.  681. 
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found,  Lev.  i.-vii. ;  while  Lev.  xxii,  17-80  and  Num.  xv.  1-16 
supplement  this  collection  with  respect  to  the  animals  allowed 
and  the  relations  of  the  vegetable  offerings  to  the  animals  used 
in  the  burnt  and  thank  offerings,  and  Num.  v.  6-10  and  xv.  22- 
28  contain  additional  matter  concerning  the  sin  and  trespass 
offering.  This  legalized  system  of  sacrifices  is  referred  to  Moses 
for  its  institution.  It  is  not  said,  on  the  one  hand,  that  Moses 
invented  all  these  forms  of  sacrifices ;  ^  nor  is  it  implied,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  custom  of  the  nation  subsequent  to  Moses 
always  complied  with  his  Torah.  The  question  is  in  each  case 
pertinent :  How  far  was  the  author  right  in  ascribing  the  par- 
ticular law  of  sacrifices  to  the  enactment  of  this  one  lawgiver  ? 
D.  The  Day  of  Atonement.  According  to  many  of  the  critics, 
this  law  is  another  fabrication  resulting  from  the  theoretical 
tendency  of  the  later  age  of  Judaism.*  These  critics  can  find 
the  germ  of  this  observance  only  in  the  time  of  Ezekiel  (xlv, 
18-20),  who  on  the  first  of  the  first  and  seventh  months  ordains 
a  great  purification  of  the  sanctuary.  Wellhausen  ®  asserts  that 
the  great  day  of  atonement  (Lev.  xvi.)  was  unknown  to  Jere- 
miah, and  not  in  force  444  B.C.,  the  year  of  the  publication  of 
the  Pentateuch  by  Ezra.  But  the  introduction,  after  the  time 
of  the  Exile,  of  such  a  feast  into  the  ancient  Book  of  the  Law  as 
a  Mosaic  institution,  may  be  pronounced  with  Dillmann  "  abso- 
lutely incredible."  Indeed,  we  can  test  the  value  of  the  argiA- 
mentum  e  silentio^  as  Wellhausen  makes  use  of  it,  by  this  example. 
According,  then,  to  this  argument,  the  day  of  the  atonement 
did  not  originate  until  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era ! 
For  the  first  mention  of  it,  outside  of  the  Levitical  law,  occurs 
in  Philo,  Josephus,  and  the  New  Testament.*  That  this  festi- 
val is  not  mentioned  in  the  prophetic  legal  writings  is,  consider- 
ing its  nature,  not  very  strange.  It  is  more  definitely  a  priestly 
affair,  and  must  have  been  less  impressive  upon  the  popular 
religious  life.  The  silence  of  Ezekiel  concerning  it  is  no  more 
difficult  to  exphiin  than  his  silence  concerning  the  feast  of 
Pentecost.  The  need  of  special  days  of  purification  was  felt 
by  other  ancient  nations,  and  was  fostered  by  the  Mosaic  idea 
of  moral  purity  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  Moreover,  ti^aces 
of  a  remote  antiquity  appear  in  the  law  of  Lev.  xvi. :  such  are 

1  On  the  contrary,  see  Lev.  1. 3,  li.  1,  iii.  1,  which  imply  only  the  regulation  of 
exiRtincf  rnRtom. 

3  So  Vatke.  George,  and  Graf.  *  Ibid.,  I.  p.  114. 

«  Acts  xxvii.  9 ;  Heb.  iz.  13. 
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the  ceremony  with  the  goat  (verses  10  and  21),  and  the  promi- 
nence given  to  the  ark  (verses  2  and  13  f.). 

E.  The  Tabernacle.  The  following  reasons  led  writers  like 
Von  Bohlen,  George,  Vatke,  Noldeke,  and  De  Wette,  to  regard 
the  description  of  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xxv.  ff.)  as  resting 
upon  a  fiction :  (1)  its  costliness,  (2)  its  elaborate  art,  (8)  the 
brevity  of  the  time  allowed  for  the  execution  of  the  work, 
(4)  the  fact  that  no  trace  of  its  existence  appears  in  the  history 
between  Moses  and  the  firet  temple.  These  objections  except 
the  last  may  be  answered  in  detail,  but  even  then  the  chief 
difficulties  have  not  been  reached.  The  history,  according  to 
Wellhausen,^  only  permits  us  to  suppose  that  a  tent  may  have 
existed  as  a  covering  for  the  ark  in  the  Mosaic  era,  since  we 
learn  from  Hos.  ix.  6  that  tents  were  among  the  most  ancient 
coverings  for  idols.  But  the  tabernacle  of  Exod.  xxv.  ff.  is 
nowhere  found  in  the  veritable  history  of  Israel  as  recorded  in 
the  books  of  Judges  and  1  Kings.  When  we  are  told  (2  Chron. 
i.  3  ff.)  that  Solomon  solemnized  his  accession  to  the  throne  by 
a  great  sacrificial  feast  at  Gibeon  because  the  tabernacle  and 
brazen  altar  of  Moses  were  there,  we  are  forced  to  notice,  says 
Wellhausen,  that  the  Chronicler  is  contradicting  the  earlier 
narrative  of  1  Kings  iii.  1-4.  That  the  Chronicler  misunder- 
stands the  earlier  narrative,  Wellhausen  thinks  evident  from  the 
fact  that  he  misuses  the  phrase,  ^^  a  great  Bamah.'' 

The  original  tabernacle  certainly  appears  to  have  been  a 
much  simpler  affair  than  the  one  described  in  Exodus.  It  is 
called  i>l'^3  Snik  (tabemaculum  testimonii ;  a-Krjvrf  rov  fiaprvpiav^ 
LXX. ;  "  tent  of  assembly,"  Gesenius ;  Offenbarung%  Zelt^  Dill- 
mann).  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  sole  place  for  offer* 
ing  sacrifices,  nor  does  the  ark  appear  at  first  to  have  had  there 
its  sanctuary  (see  Num.  x.  83).  After  the  conquest  of  Canaan 
the  tabernacle  and  ark  appear  at  Shiloh,  where  through  the 
period  of  the  Judges  until  the  death  of  Eli  we  find  the  chief 
sacred  place  of  the  nation.  Upon  the  founding  of  the  new 
sacred  place  on  Zion  by  David,  the  ark  is  brought  from  Kirjath- 
jearim,  and  a  new  tabernacle  made  for  it  (2  Sam.  vi.  17 ;  com- 
pare 1  Kings  i.  39,  ii.  28-30);  this  tabernacle  was  the  one 
brought  by  Solomon  into  his  temple  (1  Kings  viii.  4).  Early 
in  the  time  of  the  kings,  then,  neither  the  Mosaic  tabernacle, 
nor — as  we  judge  from  all  the  critical  indications  as  to  the 
date  of  this  part  of  the  ritualistic  law — its  description  in  Exod. 

1  Geichichte  laxaelB,  L  p.  40  f. 
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XXV.  ff.,  were  in  existence.  It  may  be  held  that  this  description 
gives  many  features  of  the  tabernacle  in  its  more  magnificent 
condition,  under  David ;  while  the  norm  and  law  of  it  belong 
to  Moses.  '  We  must  believe  that  the  temple  of  Solomon  was 
copied  from  this  tabernacle,  rather  than  the  description  of  the 
tabernacle  given  according  to  an  ideal  of  the  second  temple,  — 
since  this  second  temple  was  only  a  weak  imitation  of  the  first, 
without  its  ark  and  cherubs  and  magnificence,  —  unless  we  are 
ready  to  reverse  the  entire  order  of  the  history. 

F.  The  Priesthood.  Upon  the  difficult  and  important  ques- 
tion as  to  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  Levitical  priesthood,  we 
can  affirm  neither  one  of  the  two  extreme  opinions.  We  do 
not  believe  that  the  origin  of  the  distinctive  priesthood  of  the 
sons  of  Aaron  is  of  post-Exilian  legislation,  and  was  prepared 
for  by  Ezekiel,  who  (xliv.  6-16)  degrades  the  Levites  from 
their  ancient  position  of  equality,  and  assigns  the  priestly  pre- 
rogatives, formerly  enjoyed  by  the  entire  tribe,  to  the  sons  of 
Zadok.^  But  neither  can  we  accept  any  of  the  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  reconcile  the  legislation  of  the  middle  books 
with  the  historical  position  implied  in  Deuteronomy  and  the 
liistorical  portions  of  the  Old  Testament.^  An  examination  of 
the  above-mentioned  passage  in  Ezekiel  shows  us  that  the 
prophet  is  constructing  by  progressive  approaches  —  so  to 
speak  —  an  ideal  priesthood  for  his  ideal  temple  with  its  ideal 
service.  But  in  degrading  the  Levites  for  their  infidelity,  and 
in  making  a  few  faithful  ones  from  a  selected  branch  of  the 
priestly  family  alone  worthy  of  this  ideal  honor,  he  supposes 
himself  to  be  re-enacting  the  proper  and  ancient  order  of  things. 
He  regards  this  order  as  having  been  disturbed  by  the  illegiti- 
mate practices  of  the  era  immediately  preceding.  He  does  not 
create,  but  presupposes,  the  legitimacy  of  this  distinction  (com- 
pare xl.  45  f.,  xlii.  18,  xliii.  19).  Furthermore,  even  in  Deut- 
eronomy we  find  the  germ  of  a  distinction  between  the  priests 
and  other  Levites,  as  that  distinction  is  made  in  the  full  Leviti- 
cal law.  Thus  (Deut.  xxvii.  9  fif.)  the  priests  are  distinguished 
from  the  tribe  out  of  which  they  sprung ;  and,  although  any 
Levite  on  settling  himself  at  Jerusalem  is  not  to  be  excluded 
from  the  priestly  functions  and  revenues,  yet  only  those  Levites 

1  See  Kuenen,  Tbeol.  Tijdschr.,  lit.  p.  i63;  and  WeHhausen,  Ibid.,  I.  p. 
127  f. 

3  See  especially  CartisSyDeAaronitici  Sacerdotii  Origine,a]id  Levitical  Priests, 
Edinburgh,  1877. 
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terms  "  priests  "  and  "  Levites  "  or  "  sons  of  Levi "  as  though 
they  were  interchangeable,  there  can  be  no  doubt.^ 

We  are  brought,  then,  to  the  opinion,  if  not  to  the  fixed  con- 
clusion, that  a  difference  of  view  and  practice  existed  at  differ- 
ent times  as  to  the  relations  in  which  the  Levites  outside  of 
the  family  of  Aaron  stood  to  this  family  touching  the  priestly 
rights  and  functions.  The  clergy  were  doubtless  as  tenacious 
of  privilege  under  the  Old-Testament  religion  as  they  have  ever 
been.  Sharp  conflicts  arose;  for  both  traditional  views  had 
their  foundations  of  truth  in  ancient  laws  and  practices,  run- 
ning back  to  the  Mosaic  era. 

5.  The  style  and  language  of  the  so-called  Grundschrift  do 
not  favor  its  late,  not  to  say  its  post-Exilian,  origin.  It  must 
be  admitted,  that  upon  these  points  the  conclusions  of  criticism 
are  very  uncertain  and  conflicting ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  they  jus- 
tify the  above  statement.  As  to  style,  what  one  critic  regards 
as  manifestly  ancient  on  account  of  its  concrete  and  objective 
manner,  another  for  that  very  reason  pronounces  guilty  of  all 
the  circumstantiality  and  jejuneness  of  the  post-Exilian  and 
priestly  redactor.  As  to  the  possibility  of  imitating  or  culti- 
vating the  style  of  an  age  long  remote,  it  is  difficult  to  pro- 
nounce with  confidence.  The  second  Isaiah  is  instanced  as  a 
writer  who  was  prevented  by  his  peculiarly  classic  and  noble 
cast  of  mind,  and  by  his  familiarity  with  the  best  models,  from 
falling  into  the  degeneracy  of  his  age.  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and 
Malachi^  although  subsequent  to  the  Exile,  belong  with  the 
writers  of  the  previous  age.  Why  may  not,  then,  the  Elohist 
so  saturate  himself  with  the  style  of  the  earlier  books,  and  so 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  antiquity  of  his  nation  as  he  con- 
ceived it,  that  surprisingly  few  traces  of  the  age  in  which  he 
actually  wrote  shall  appear  in  his  writings? 

But  what  is  the  precise  truth  as  to  the  grammar  and  ety- 
mology of  the  author  of  the  Grundschrift?  Tliis  question  is 
still  in  dispute.  The  means  for  making  the  necessary  compari- 
sons are  few ;  and  all  our  conclusions  may  be  largely  vitiated 
by  our  ignorance  as  to  how  we  shall  distinguish  between  writ- 
ings which  are  in  a  body  of  late  date,  and  early  writings  into 
which  certain  words  and  phrases  of  late  form  have  been  intro- 
duced at  a  late  date.  Delitzsch  is  doubtless  right  in  denying 
the  correctness  of  many  of  the  earlier  statements  of  Graf, 
Popper,  and   Kuenen.     But  his  own  positive   affirmation  — 

1  See  XYii.  9, 18,  zrlU.  1,  zzl.  5,  zzir.  8,  xxvlL  9,  xzzL  9. 
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"  The  so-called  Elohistic  language  is  ancient  throughout :  .  .  . 
there  is  no  trace  of  the  peculiar  exilic  forms  and  syntax  "  ^  —  is 
at  best  very  doubtful.  The  thorough  examination  of  Ryssel 
led  him  to  the  following  conclusions.  The  language  of  the 
Elohistic  portions  of  the  Pentateuch  would  assign  them,  so  far 
as  its  Araraaizing  is  concerned,  to  the  second  period  of  the 
language ;  viz.,  that  between  Josiah  and  686  B.C.  It  is  con- 
ceded by  Ryssel,  however,  that  certain  parts  of  Numbers,  in 
themselves  considered,  should  be  referred  to  the  time  of  the 
later  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  many  of  the  conclu- 
sions of  this  author  have  been  most  seriously  shaken  by  the 
searching  criticism  and  independent  research  of  Giesebrecht. 
According  to  this  critic,  a  large  proportion  of  the  words  and 
roots  distinctive  of  the  Elohist  can  be  shown  to  be  either  Ara- 
maic or  Aramaizing. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  matter  now  stands,  we  find  no  sufficient 
reason  to  depart  from  the  most  general  conclusions  of  the 
former  critic,  if  only  we  allow  due  scope  to  the  influences  of 
the  latest  work  of  redaction  upon  the  language  of  the  writings 
revised.* 

(1)  The  book  of  the  Elohist  can  none  of  it  have  been  com-^ 
posed  subsequent  to  the  Exile. 

(2)  The  laws  belonging  to  the  priestly  service,  garments^ 
and  ritual,  are  for  the  most  part  later  than  the  rest,  and  were 
written  in  the  second  age  of  the  language. 

(3)  The  principal  part  of  the  Elohist,  the  superior  laws  and 
histories,  belong  to  the  earliest  age  of  the  language. 

The  results  arrived  at  by  this  somewhat  detailed  examination 
of  the  single  case  of  the  Hexateuch  ^  may  be  made,  after  taking 

1  Introdaction  to  Gurtiss's  Levitical  Priests,  p.  x. 

^  It  was  the  flrst  intent  of  the  author  to  present  in  detail  the  argument  from 
the  style  and  language  of  the  Gnindschi'ift,  but  the  lack  of  space  and  the  techni- 
cal nature  of  the  subject  have  prevented.  It  remains  only  to  indicate  some  of  the 
writings  consulted:  Biehm,  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1868,  pp.  350  ff.,  and  1872,  283  ff.;  Well- 
hansen,  Jahrbiicher  fur  deutsche  Theol.,  1877,  p.  457  [note];  Klostermann,  Zeit- 
schrift  fCir  Inth.  Theol.,  1877,  pp.  401  ff.;  Ewald,  Die  Propheten,  etc.,  II.  p.  543  f.,- 
Ryssel,  De  Elohistae  Pentateuchici  Sermone,  Leipzig,  1878;  Giesebrecht,  Zeitschrift 
fiir  die  Alttestamentliche  Wissenschaft,  1881,  pp.  177-276. 

*  So  much  more  space  than  its  intrinsic  importance  might  seem  to  demand  has 
been  given  to  the  Hexateuch,  for  the  following  among  other  reasons:  (1)  The  great 
activity  and  interest  at  present  manifested  in  this  criticism;  (2)  The  intricacy  of 
the  problem,  which  fits  its  discussion  to  present  all  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the 
i^eneral  work  of  Biblical  Criticism ;  (3)  The  importance  of  the  discussion  with  ref- 
erence to  our  conceptions  of  Old-Testament  history  and  revelation;  (4)  The  fact 
that  in  this  case  criticism  makes  out  the  most  complete  refutation  of  that  tradi- 
tional view  which  has  been  mistakenly  supposed  to  be  essential  to  a  true  doctrino 
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into  account  the  modifications  appropriate  to  each  case,  to  cover 
all  the  composite  works  of  Sacred  Scripture.  Of  such  works 
many  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  examples,  although 
no  other  one  can  be  called  a  growth  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
the  word  applies  to  the  Hexateuch.  In  the  New  Testament, 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  the  Acts  —  and  they  only  in  a  much- 
modified  form  —  constitute  the  sole  examples.  These  different 
examples  of  composite  structure  exhibit  the  same  phenomena 
in  different  degrees :  they  may  all,  with  perhaps  the  exception 
of  Proverbs,  be  contrasted  with  the  Hexateuch  in  this  respect, 
that  they  show  a  unity  of  authorship  uniting  all  the  composite 
material,  while  the  Hexateuch  shows  rather  a  unity  of  redac- 
tion. Indeed,  in  the  other  cases,  although  with  varying  de- 
grees of  emphasis,  the  unity  of  authorship  is  the  emphatic 
consideration. 

The  following  few  words  will  suflBce  with  reference  to  the 
tcase  of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah.  That  these  three 
'books  were  originally  but  one  work  of  the  same  author,  has 
Ibeen  confidently  affirmed  as  an  assured  result  of  criticism  by 
such  critics  as  Zunz,  Ewald,  Bertheau,  Dillmann,  Graf,  Noldeke, 
and  Schrader.  This  view  was  pronounced  problematic  by 
Bleek ;  according  to  Nagelsbach,  it  is  still  by  no  means  beyond 
the  borders  of  scientific  controvertibility.  That  the  ^books  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  were  both  written  by  Ezra,  is  the  tradition 
of  the  Talmud ;  that  Ezra-Nehemiah  was  originally  one  work, 
may  be  regarded  as  fairly  established.  Assuming  that  this 
complex  book  was  by  the  same  author  as  the  two  books  of 
Chronicles,  the  composite  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  whole, 
when  regarded  .as  united  under  one  work  of  authorship,  raises 
many  interesting  inquiries.  We  have  the  difficult  task  of  de- 
tecting the  sources  of  which  this  author,  who  was  also  a  re- 
dactor, made  use.  It  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose  to 
assert,  i  that  these  sources  are  really  historical,  and  are  used  by 
the  author  iu  good  faith,  although  not  without  large  influence 
from  his  own  ,c(mceptions  of  the  history  and  religion  belonging 
properly  io.andient  Israel.  That  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  bear  this 
trustworthy  historical  character,  can  scarcely  be  denied :  this 
fact  is  a  witness  to  the  like  character  of  Chronicles,  on  the  the- 
ory of  modern  criticism  that  they  all  were  written  by  the  same 
author.     And  yet  the  nature  of  the  different  parts  of  this  com- 

of  Sacred  Scripture;  (5)  The  inaccessibility  of  most  of  the  material  to  the  reader 
of  English  only. 
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posite  and  complex  whole  varies  widely.  Even  in  EzrarNehe- 
miah  several  sources  must  be  acknowledged.  In  Ezra  vii.  27- 
ix.,  the  person  Ezra  speaks  in  the  first  person;  in  Ezra  vii.  1-11 
and  X.,  the  same  person  is  spoken  of.  Neh.  i.  1-vii.  6  seems  to 
have  been  written  by  the  person  Nehemiah ;  perhaps  also  x.  1- 
37  and  xii.  27-42,  but  apparently  not  xii.  1-26 ;  while  from  xiii.- 
4  on,  we  have  again  the  work  of  the  same  author.  We  seem, 
then,  to  have  in  the  Book  of  Nehemiah  a  work  of  the  person 
Nehemiah  which  has  been  interpolated  in  certain  passages ;  and 
then  the  whole  has  been  worked  over,  and  incorporated  into 
the  Book  Ezra-Nehemiah. 

Chronicles  is  the  most  extended  and  elaborate  historical 
work  of  the  Old  Testament :  its  history  reaches  from  Adam  to 
the  end  of  the  Exile  under  Cyrus.  All  our  previous  conclu- 
sions, therefore,  teach  us  to  believe  that  the  character  of  the 
book  —  since  its  late  composition  is  undoubted — must  depend 
upon  the  sources  to  which  the  author  had  access,  and  the  use 
which  he  made  of  them.  That  the  chronicler  was  acquainted 
with  our  canonical  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings,  has  been  held 
by  Graf,  Ewald,  Bleek,  by  Bertheau  in  his  later  view,  and  with 
qualifications  by  Dillmann ;  it  has  been  denied  by  Keil,  Haver- 
nick,  and  others;  it  has  been  called  by  Zockler  the  wpwrw 
iffoiSo^  of  Grafs  theory  of  this  book.  We  believe  that  the 
author  of  Chronicles  used  writings  which  were  substantially 
identical  with  our  present  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings;  but  we 
deny  that  he,  out  of  pure  subjectivity  and  caprice,  changed 
these  sources.  Other  sources  than  Samuel  and  Kings  can  be 
pointed  out  in  this  composition,  especially  the  work  to  which 
reference  is  frequently  made ;  viz.,  "  the  Book  of  the  Kings  of 
Israel  and  Judah."  The  spirit  of  the  work  is  undoubtedly 
somewhat  intensely  Levitical  and  ritualistic :  this  spirit  has  to 
some  extent  not  only  given  tone  to  the  work,  but  has  also  con- 
trolled the  management  of  its  material.  The  character  of  the 
work  is  secondary,  and  its  representations  of  history  on  the 
whole  not  so  trustworthy  as  those  of  the  earlier  books.  But 
all  this  may  be  admitted  without  finding  ground  to  consider  it 
wholly  unhistorical,  or  to  accuse  its  author  of  arbitrary  and 
unscrupulous  falsifying  of  history.  And,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  judgment  already  established,  all  this  may  be  admitted 
without  denying  the  work  a  place  in  Sacred  Scripture. 

The  origin  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  is  the  most  wonderful  of 
all  literary  problems :  in  itself  considered,  an^  in  its  relations  to 
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our  theme,  this  problem  is  among  the  most  important.  But 
after  what  has  aheady  been  said  in  this  and  preceding  chapters, 
a  veiy  brief  statement  rather  than  a  discussion  of  the  subject 
will  suffice.  The  problem,  as  related  to  the  doctrine  of  Sacred 
Scripture,  concerns  both  the  origui  and  nature  of  the  contents 
of  these  Gospels,  and  also  the  personality  of  their  authors. 

In  considering  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  contents  of  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  as  related  to  the  origin  and  nature  of  Sacred 
Scripture,  we  are  forced  to  regard  very  remarkable  phenomena, 
both  of  similarity  and  of  difference.  The  phenomena  of  differ- 
ence are  such  as  belong  to  a  real  authorship  and  authorial 
unity,  and  yet  this  authorship  and  unity  are  of  a  peculiar 
kind.  That  different  writers  will  differ  in  narrating  the  same 
history  is  an  inevitable  result  of  their  authorship.  This  differ- 
ence will  involve  the  selection  and  management  of  their  mate- 
rial, the  order  and  style  of  their  composition,  the  pragmatic  and 
dogmatic  complexion  of  their  product,  the  minutiae  of  the  selec- 
tion and  arrangement  of  words.  It  is  already  evident  that  the 
writers  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  do  thus  differ  among  them- 
selves, and  are  therefore  authors  in  the  full  meaning  of  the 
term.  But  that  writers  of  narratives  whose  work  it  is  to  give 
a  brief  picture  of  the  same  events  and  the  same  personality 
should  agree  as  do  the  first  three  Evangelists,  this  is  a  rare  and 
stimulating  phenomenon.  And  these  writers  do  agree,  not  only 
in  having  the  same  general  progress  and  main  divisions  of  their 
history,  but  also  in  tying  together  certain  groups  of  incidents, 
in  surprisingly  extended  and  exact  verbal  coincidence,  in  the 
common  use  of  rare  words  and  turns  of  expression,  and  in  the 
phrasing  of  certain  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  which 
they  together  depart  from  both  the  Hebrew  and  the  LXX.^ 

To  explain  these  complicated  phenomena  of  agreement  and 
difference  we  are  obliged,  therefore,  to  rely  upon  the  power  of 
the  constructive  imagination,  as  that  power  is  furnished  and 
guided  by  the  results  of  careful  criticism.  The  general  reasons 
for  the  phenomena  may,  indeed,  be  understood  and  described 
without  great  difficulty.  The  contents  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
are  themselves  the  result  of  a  previous  process  of  preaching, 
writing,  hearing,  and  reflecting;  they  are,  moreover,  related, 
one  to  another,  in  some  form  and  order  of  acquaintance,  and  in 
the  use  made  by  one  author  of  the  materials  furnished  or  used 

1  For  a  description  of  these  phenomena,  see  articles  by  the  author  in  the  BibU- 
otheca  Sacra,  January  and  April,  1869. 
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by  the  others.  But  when  we  attem 
to  dLjcriniinate  and  describe  the  pr< 
tbia  process,  our  critical  means  fail  i 
researches  have  been  taken  into  the  a 
absolute  confidence  upon  the  order 
^lark,  Luke ;  or  Mark,  Matthew,  I 
Mark)  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels.'  I 
and  what  sources  Luke  acknowledge 
what  precise  form  (i£  any)  of  the  t 
Matthew,  or  a  Greek  koyia,  may  silent 
ent  First  Gospel ;  or  perhaps  whethe 
of  Mark  may  not  have  preceded  the 
good  grounds  for  accepting  what  mi 
critical  view,  —  in  spite  of  the  objecti 
viz.,  that  the  priority  among  the  Sym 
ent  form  plainly  belongs  to  Mark.^ 
hypothesis,  and  describe  a  supposabh 
Synoptic  Gospels.  But,  whatever  f( 
take,  it  is  important  to  notice  that  t] 
of  elements  would  enter  into  each  i 
elements  of  oral  tradition,  whether  as 
ing  of  the  gospel,  or  as  coming  to  t 
verbal  communication  of  some  one 
from  previous  written  documents,  w 
canonical  Gospels,  or  one  or  more  of 
which  these  Gospels  were  formed; 
reflection  and  individual  linguistic 
liarities. 

As  to  the  personality  of  the  author 
we  have,  what  we  do  not  have  in  the 
a  whole,  the  assistance  of  a  traditic 
against  the  attacks  of  criticism.  Koi 
can  in  its  present  form  be  traced 
doubtful  how  far  any  one  of  the  wri 

1  Nootherrftum^ol  the  state  of  the  case,  am 
these  reUtloni,  Is  perfaapg  on  the  whole  no  ca| 
Leben  Jiriu,  I.  pp.  24-84.  The  oldest  of  all  the 
the  Greek  translation  ot  t\iat  Aramaic  version 
was  maJe  by  the  Apostle  Matthew.  Mark  was 
tJon  derived  troni  Peter,  and  with  the  use  of  the 
Orl)^nal  Matthew  were  both  used  by  the  presenl 

*  The  priority  ol  Mark  among  the  fiynoptli?  ( 
pears  more  evident  as  i>een  In  the  comparative 
bTDoke's  BynopticoD,  London,  1880. 
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was  an  apostolic  work.  But  two  of  the  three  —  viz.,  Mark,  and 
with  especial  confidence  Luke  —  maybe  claimed  jto  have  been 
the  work  of  trained  and  trusted  comDanions  of  apostles.  Of 
our  present  Matthew,  the  author  mifet  remain  unknown ;  but 
the  contents  of  this  work,  either  through  the  other  Evangelists 
or  through  some  writing  common  to  them  all,  may  be  indirectly 
connected  with  the  personality  of  an  apostle.  That  this  apostle 
was  the  one  according  to  (icara)  whom  the  Gospel  is  affirmed 
by  the  ancient  tradition  to  have  been  constituted,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe. 

We  may  sum  up  the  case  of  the  Sj'noptic  Gospels,  regarded 
as  works  of  composite  contents  put  together  by  minds  who 
imparted  enough  of  their  own  thought  and  ideas  to  the  contents 
to  justify  us  in  calling  them  tiaie  authors  of  the  works,  in  the 
following  way.  The  contents  of  these  writings  came  to  their 
authors  at  second  or  later  hand.  They  are,  however,  histori- 
ciiUy  verified  for  the  substance  of  their  statement  by  all  the 
proofs  belonging  to  such  contents,  and  they  are  indirectly  ref- 
erable to  apostolic  and  early  Christian  authority.  So  far  as 
the  elements  contributed  to  the  contents  by  the  authors  of  the 
writings  are  concerned,  they  may  be  referred  in  two  instances 
to  men  who  were  companions  of  apostles.  In  the  remaining 
instance,  the  composition  must  be  left  to  speak  for  itself;  this 
witness  to  itself  it  gives  by  the  very  nature  of  the  composition 
in  such  manner  as  to  satisfy  all  reasonable  demands.  In  all 
three  cases  the  contents  are  such  as  to  make  pre-eminent  claim 
to  the  title  of  Sacred  Scripture ;  for  they  are  substantially  true 
records,  written  in  the  spirit  and  from  the  point  of  view  fur- 
nished by  revelation,  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Him  who  is  the 
centre  of  all  Scripture,  and  of  all  revelation  as  well.  Moreover, 
this  claim  from  the  nature  of  the  contents  is  enforced  by  the 
fact  that  the  personality  of  the  authors  is  both  the  channel  of 
apostolic  impulse  and  inspiration  as  promised  by  Christ  to  his 
apostles,  and  also  the  seat  of  Christian  inspiration  as  vouchsafed 
to  all  believers. 

We  consider  now  the  cases  of  those  books  which  have  an 
undoubted  unity  of  authorship  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  word ; 
we  consider  them  as  illustrated  in  the  capital  instance  of  the 
Gospel  of  John.  In  this  instance  the  personality  of  the  author 
is  raised  to  the  highest  grade  of  importance.  Of  the  Hexateuch 
we  may  say,  that,  when  once  its  composite  nature  and  various 
origin  is  pointed  out,  we  have  only  a  literary  interest  in  the 
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where  the  dispute  as  to  authoi-ship  lies  between  a  known  apos- 
tolic and  an  unknown  non-apostolic  source,  we  cannot  regard 
it  as  a  question  of  merely  literary  import.  We  should  certainly 
be  inclined  to  regard  Hebrews  differently,  if  we  knew  it  to  be 
the  work  of  the  Apostle  Paul ;  the  Apocalypse  also,  if  we  knew 
it  to  be  the  work  of  the  Apostle  John,  But  even  in  such  cases, 
we  have  only  to  substitute  —  the  contents  remaining  the  same 
—  the  guaranty  of  Christian  inspiration  in  the  apostolic  age  for 
the  guaranty  of  apostolic  inspiration  according  to  the  special 
promises  and  opportunities  of  the  chosen  eye-and-ear  witnesses 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  inquiry  is  a  much 
more  serious  one.  We  shall  not  say  that  the  genuineness  of 
John's  Gospel  is  a  question  of  life  or  death  with  our  present 
conception  of  Christianity;  for  this  conception  would  remain 
substantially  the  same  if  constructed  from  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness upon  the  elements  of  fact  and  doctrine  given  in  the 
other  writings  of  the  New  Testament.  And  yet,  what  other 
writing  of  the  New  Testament  has  so  influenced  this  conception 
as  the  Gospel  ascribed  to  the  Apostle  John  ?  What  other  has 
so  moulded  Christian  experience?  We  cannot  rashly  assert 
what  changes  in  doctrine  and  life  would  be  wrouglit  by  the 
accepted  proof  that  this  writing  is  a  forgery,  its  alleged  history 
of  subjective  origin,  its  doctrine  of  Christ  the  semi-Gnostic 
speculations  of  the  second  century.  That  such  a  case  is  vastly 
more  important  than  that  of  any  of  the  alleged  spurious  Epis- 
tles, or  of  Djiniel,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  history  of  the 
Canon  will  show  us  why,  for  instance,  the  Second  of  Peter,  or 
James,  or  Canticles,  or  Daniel,  can  never  make  the  same  claim 
to  acceptance  which  belongs  to  the  undisputed  books  of  Sacred 
Scripture.  Moreover,  the  contents  of  these  books  are  not  to  be 
compared  for  importance  with  the  contents  of  John. 

For  the  full  treatment  of  this  most  important  critical  inquiry, 
the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  standard  authorities.^  We 
shall  only  present  some  of  the  salient  points  as  they  are  most 
intimately  related  to  our  general  theme. 

We  begin  by  asserting  the  great  antecedent  improbability, 
not  to  say  full  impossibility,  that  such  a  forgery  should  be  com- 
mitted and  foisted  in  the  writings  of  the  early  Christian  Church. 

^  For  the  literature  of  this  question,  see  Gregory's  Appendix  to  the  English 
translation  of  Luthardt's  work,  *'  St.  John  the  Author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel/' 
Edinburgh,  1875;  and  article  in  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary  (American  ed.). 
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writing :  (1)  by  the  subtle  way  in  which  it  claims  apostolic  au- 
thorship as  contrasted  with  the  general  ethical  character  of  the 
book ;  (2)  by  the  fact  that  its  history  requires  careful  analy- 
sis to  reconcile  it  with  the  synoptic  history,  while  the  diflFer- 
euces  are  great  and  obvious ;  (8)  by  the  fact  that  a  case  cannot 
be  made  out  against  the  author  as  perverting  any  of  the  facts 
of  history  for  subjective  considerations;  (4)  by  the  superior 
scrutiny  which  the  very  contents  of  the  book  challenge ;  and, 
finally  (6),  by  the  fact  that  the  acknowledgment  of  the  book  as 
presumably  genuine  can  be  traced  back  too  early  to  admit  of 
its  foisting  in  as  a  forgery.  It  should  require,  then,  the  very 
strongest  proof  to  convince  us  that  such  a  work  was  composed 
and  accepted  within  the  early  Church,  although  spurious  and 
unauthentic. 

We  turn  now  to  the  establishing  of  the  last  of  the  above- 
mentioned  objections  to  the  possibility  of  regarding  the  Fourth 
Gospel  as  uhgenuine.  That  the  extenial  evidence  for  the  Gos- 
pel of  John  shows  no  weakness  or  gap  which  justifies  the  denial 
of  its  genuineness,  is  admitted  by  some  of  the  opponents  of  that 
genuineness ;  thus  Keim  ^  admits  that  the  external  testimonies 
reach  about  as  far  back  in  its  case  as  in  that  of  any  one  of  the 
Evangelists.  We  note  at  this  point  the  important  truth,  that 
criticism  has  been  growing  more  conservative  upon  this  ques- 
tion, and  that  there  has  been  a  recession  from  the  late  dates 
fixed  by  Baur  and  Schwegler.  Few  now  venture  to  fix  the 
writing  and  promulgation  of  this  Gospel  later  than  140  A.D. ; 
while  Keim  at  one  time  dropped  the  date  of  its  origin  down 
even  to  100-117.^  As  to  the  existence  of  a  uniform  and  firmly 
fixed  tradition  of  the  Church  in  the  second  half  of  the  second 
century,  we  need  present  little  evidence;  for  the  fact  is  not 
disputed,  and  neither  is  the  fact  that  the  tradition  of  this  period 
underlies  all  the  subsequent  forms  of  tradition.  Irenaeus 
(t  202),  whose  connections  with  Asia  Minor  make  his  testimony 
especially  valuable,  designates  John  as  the  latest  of  our  Evan- 
gelists, and  reports  that  he  wrote  his  Gospel  during  his  resi- 
dence in  Ephesus,  and  directed  it  against  the  errors  of  Ceriuthus 
and  the  Nicolaitans.^  He  regards  it  as  a  kind  of  moral  necessity 
that  there  should  be  four,  and  only  four,  Gospels,*    Clement  of 

1  Geschichte  Jesu,  1867-1872,  T.  p.  137. 

3  See  Mangold's  note  in  Bleek,  Einl.  in  das  N.  T.,  p.  258  f. ;  Dr.  Ezra  Abbot, 
Autborsliip  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  p.  11  f. 

<  Adv.  Haer.,  III.  1, 1,  and  11, 1.  «  HI.  11,  8  and  fl. 
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Alexandria  reports  that  John  wrote 
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of  John.  But  when  in  1858  Dressel  edited,  from  a  codex  in 
the  Vatican,  the  missing  conclusion  of  the  Homilies,  there 
appeared  in  it  ^  a  significant  citation  from  John's  narrative  of 
the  man  born  blind  (ix.  2,  3).  The  otiier  "echoes"  from  this 
Gospel  contained  in  the  Homilies  could  then  no  longer  —  as 
Hilgenfeld  had  formerly  done  —  be  assigned  to  a  supposititious 
source  in  the  Gospel  of  Peter.  The  silence  of  the  Homilies 
could  no  longer  be  claimed  to  show  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  did 
not  exist  prior  to  160.  But  the  paucity  of  citations  could  still 
be  made  to  show  that  it  was  then  regarded  as  somewhat  new 
and  interloping. 

The  ready  assumption  of  new  and  unknown  apocryphal  writ- 
ings, or  of  passages  suited  to  meet  the  case  from  writings  about 
which  little  more  than  the  name  is  known,  was  more  resorted 
to  some  yeare  since  tlian  of  late.  Thus  Davidson  ^  was  ready 
to  follow  the  expedient  of  Volkmar  and  others,  when  pressed  to 
acknowledge  an  objective  connection  between  Justin  and  John. 
Both  Justin  and  the  author  of  the  Clementine  Homilies,  it  was 
affirmed,  drew  from  the  "  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews." 
Davidson  was  even  ready  to  assert  the  priority  of  Justin  to  John. 
And  "Supernatural  Religion,"  in  order  to  escape  the  charge 
of  temeiity  which  it  brings  against  Tischendorf  for  claiming 
Justin  as  a  witness  for  the  Fourth  Gospel,  labors  through  some 
fifty  pages  to  the  conclusion  that  "  the  writings  of  Justin  not 
only  do  not  furnish  the  slightest  evidence  of  its  existence,  but 
offer  presumptive  testimony  against  its  apostolical  origin."^ 
But  that  Justin  was  acquainted  with  the  Fourth  Gospel  can  be 
maintained  from  his  doctrine  of  the  Logos ;  for,  although  Justin 
was  probably  much  affected  upon  this  point  by  Philo  and  the 
Alexandrine  philosophy,  he  could  have  derived  his  doctrine  of 
the  incarnation  from  this  Gospel  alone.*  That  the  doctrine 
of  Justin  is  developed  from  that  of  the  Gospel,  Professor  Drura- 
mond  and  others  have  placed  beyond  reasonable  doubt.  Indeed, 
after  the  examination  which  Dr.  Ezra  Abbot  has  given  to  the 
claim  that  the  celebrated  passage  in  the  sixty-first  chapter  of 
the  apology  is  so  unlike  John  iii.  3-5  that  it  could  not  have 

1  Horn.  XIX.  22. 

2  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  New  Testament,  London,  1868,  II.  p.  374  f. 
«  Vol.  II.  pp.  271^16. 

*  See  especiaUy  the  phrase  ai^pwiro«  ytvofievo^,  Apol.,  I.  cc.  5, 23;  and  a  score  of  ref- 
erences given  hy  Dr.  Ezra  Ahbot,  Ibid.  p.  42.  Compare  the  articles  by  Professor 
Bnimmond  from  which  these  references  are  largely  taken,  Theol.  Bev.,  1877,  April 
and  July. 
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1  BTWigeUen,  p.  3M;  and  Eiol.  in  iaa  S.  T.,  p.  73 

*  Geachlcbte  Jeaa,  I.  p.  13S. 

'  B«e  article  In  the  Jabrbucher  fUr  deatsche  Thao 
'  It  ia  only  tta  influenced  by  the  tlesire  to  Jlaprovt 
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*  Adv.  Marc,  IV.  3. 

*  Keim  adnifti  the  acquaintance  of  Paplas  nith  t 
that  Papiaa  did  not  regard  It  as  of  apostolic  authority 
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Irenaeus  assures  us  in  the  following  words:  "Hi  autem  qui 
a  Valentino  sunt  eo  quod  est  secundum  Joannem  plenissime 
utentes."  ^  A  pupil  of  Valentinus,  Ptolemaeus,  in  his  Epistle  to 
Flora,2  ascribes  John  i.  3  to  "  the  apostle."  TertuUian  repre- 
sents Valentinus  as  himself  making  use  of  John  for  the  establish- 
ing of  his  false  doctrine.^  But  the  date  of  Ptolemaeus'  work  is 
at  the  earliest  not  the  other  side  of  150  A.D.  (so  Bleek),  and 
the  testimony  of  Irenaeus  may  be  held  to  be  valid  only  for  the 
sects  in  his  own  day.  We  are  then  thrown  upon  the  statement 
of  TertuUian  in  proof  that  Valentinus  himself  was  acquainted 
with  the  Fourth  Gospel,  —  a  statement  which  has  been  as  much 
over-maligned  by  some  as  it  has  been  over-estimated  by  others. 
Confirmatory  evidence  to  this  statement  seems  to  be  afforded 
by  the  writing  of  Hippolytus,  first  edited  by  E.  Miller  under  the 
title  "Origenis  Philosophumena,"  Oxford,  1851.  In  this  writ- 
ing (VI.  c.  33,  34)  the  Devil  is  called  6  apx^  "^^  K^afjuov  rovrov 
(compare  John  xii.  31,  xiv.  30,  xvi.  11),  and  John  x.  8  is  given 
as  the  word  of  Christ  (VI.  c.  35).  The  Philosophumena  con- 
tain abundant  references  to  the  ideas  and  words  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  these  ideas  and  words  are  attributed  to  the  earliest 
of  the  Gnostic  sects.  But  the  loose  manner  of  citation  (<t>v^9 
and  the  compounding  of  the  various  sects  into  one  Gnostic 
system  without  distinctions  of  time  and  development  of  doc- 
trine, do  not  permit  us  to  affirm  with  certainty  that  Hippol3'tus 
cites  from  Valentinus.  When,  however,  this  same  writing 
(VII.  22)  cites  a  lengthy  passage,  with  apparently  verbal 
accuracy,  from  Basilides,*  another  founder  of  a  Gnostic  sect; 
and  when  this  citation  contains  a  passage  from  the  prologue  of 
the  Gospel  (i.  9),  and  an  utterance  of  Jesus  at  the  marriage  at 
Cana,  the  argument  becomes  all  that  could  be  required.  The 
attempt  to  make  out  that  Hippolytus  is  here  only  citing  a  later 
Graecized  form  of  the  Gnostic  system  is  only  a  subterfuge. 
Basilides  about  the  j'ear  125  A.D.  used  the  Gospel  of  John.^ 

Without  asserting  the  worthlessness  of  undoubted  references^ 
to  the  Gospel  in  the  Ignatian  Epistles,  on  account  of  doubts  as  to 

1  Adv.  Haer.,  III.  11,  7.  «  Epiphaniua,  XXXIII.  8. 

8  De  praesc.  Haer.,  c.  38.  <  See  De  Groot,  Basilides,  ed.  Leipzig,  186S. 

*  See  Abbot,  Authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  p.  85  f.,  for  a  brief  statement 
of  the  present  state  of  critical  opinion.  See  Jacobi,  Zeitschrift  ftir  Kirchenge- 
schichte,  1876-1877,  pp.  481-544;  and  Hilgenfeld,  Zeitschrift  f.  wissenschaftliche 
Theologie,  1878,  pp.  228-250,  —  for  two  recent  discussions  on  opposite  sides. 

<  Such  is  the  reference  to  John  iv.  and  vi.,  which  is  made  in  both  the  shorter 
Greek  and  the  Syriac  recensions  of  £p.  ad  Bom.,  c.  7. 
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their  date,  genuineness,  and  integrity  of  text,  we  are  willing  to 
dispense  with  the  help  of  their  evidence. 

But  we  have  in  the  New  Testament  itself  two  confirmatory 
witnesses  for  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel  of  John.  That  the 
entire  chap.  xxi.  is  by  a  later  hand  than  that  of  the  body  of 
the  writing  (probably,  with  the  exception  of  verse  24  f.,  by  the 
author  of  the  book),  seems  evident  from  the  close  of  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  and  especially  from  the  declaration  of  xxi.  24. 
Without  doubt  the  person  who  affirms  of  himself  and  others, 
"  We  know  (offia/io')  that  his  witness  is  true  (oAi;^?  avrov  ^  frnprvpCa. 
^oTiV),"  is  an  unknown  witness  to  the  most  ancient  acceptance 
of  the  Gospel.  But  this  chapter  is  itself  found  in  the  earliest 
MSS.  and  translations.  That  2  Pet.  i.  14  recognizes  the  tradi- 
tion which  underlies  John  xxi.  18,  we  are  confident;  although 
the  uncertainty  of  the  date  of  the  Epistle  renders  uncertain 
the  value  of  its  supposed  testimony  to  the  Gospel. 

In  opposition  to  this  evidence,  which  carries  the  traces  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  with  as  strong  probability  as  fitly  belongs  to  the 
case,  back  into  the  first  quarter  of  the  second  century,  there  is 
nothing  to  allege.  Opponents  of  its  genuineness  on  critical 
grounds  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  early  Christianity, 
whether  in  the  Church  Catholic  or  among  the  sects.  The  im- 
port of  the  statement  of  Irenaeus,^  which  is  preserved  only  in 
the  Latin  translation,  when  he  speaks  of  certain  ones  who 
"illam  speciem  non  admittunt  quae  est  secundum  Joannis 
evangelium,"  is  not  quite  clear.  Probably  these  heretics  are 
the  so-called  Alogi  who  denied  that  this  Gospel  was  by  John, 
—  the  same  persons  of  whom  Epiphanius  speaks.*  Those  who 
held  these  views  attempted  to  justify  them  in  part  by  pointing 
out  historical  contradictions  between  John  and  the  Synoptists. 
But  the  real  source  of  their  opposition  to  the  Gospel  was  their 
opposition  to  every  thing  deemed  fanatical ;  and  so  to  the  Logos 
doctrine,  and  especially  to  the  claim  of  the  Montanists  that  their 
leader  was  the  Paraclete  promised  in  John.^  The  worthlessness 
of  their  critical  judgment  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  they  ascribed 
the  Gospel  to  Cerinthus. 

From  the  days  of  the  Alogi  to  the  weak  attacks  of  the  last 
of  the  eighteenth  and  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  centuries, 
the  Fourth  Gospel  was  universally  accepted  without  question. 
In  1820  Bretschneider  presented  in  their  modern   form  and 

1  Adv.  Haor.,  TIL  11,  9.  «  Haer.,  LI. 

s  See  Bleek,  Deitrage  znr  Ev.>Krit.,  pp.  207-211. 
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critical  connections  the  arguments  against  it.^  An  era  of  criti- 
cism respecting  this  writing  was  introduced  by  Strauss  and  the 
Tubingen  school. 

In  connection  with  these  modern  attacks,  and  beginning  with 
the  monograph  of  Lutzelberger,^  the  attempt  has  been  made  to 
impeach  the  tradition,  which,  since  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  has  assigned  the  last  years  of  the  apostle's  activity 
to  Asia  Minor  and  Ephesus.  For  this  attempt,  almost  the  only 
impressive  argument  is  from  the  silence  of  some  of  the  apostolic 
Fathers,  and  especially  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles.^  But  the  silence 
of  writings  of  such  a  doubtful  character  as  these  epistles  can- 
not contravene  the  positive  testimony  of  Polycrates  and  Irenae- 
us ;  the  former  of  whom  says  definitely,  in  his  Epistle  to  Victor, 
that  John  died  at  Ephesus,*  and  the  latter  frequently  refers  to 
John  as  having  lived  there.^  The  view  of  LUtzelberger,  after 
being  elaborated  by  Keim,  Wittichen,  Holtzraann,  and  Scholt- 
en,  has  been  sufficiently  refuted  by  Hilgenfeld,  Weizsacker, 
Steitz,  Krenkel,  and  others.  The  relation  of  this  question  to 
that  established  opinion  of  the  Tubingen  school  which  affirms 
the  authorship  of  the  Apocalypse  by  the  Apostle  John,  and  at 
the  same  time  denies  that  the  Apocalypse  and  the  Gospel  could 
have  been  by  the  same  author,  is  decisive.  If  the  apostle  wrote 
the  Apocalypse,  he  was  in  proconsular  Asia ;  if  he  did  not  write 
it,  the  verity  of  the  tradition  which  places  him  there  is  needed 
to  explain  the  false  tradition  of  authorship. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  affirm  of  the  external  evidence  for 
the  Gospel  of  John,  that  it  is  so  early  and  consentient  as  to 
require  for  its  refuting  the  clearest  counter-evidence.  That 
•  8uch  a  pseudonymous  writing  could  arise  between  the  very  last 
years  of  the  first  century,  when  the  apostle  was  still  living  and 
teaching  at  Ephesus,  and  the  later  years  of  the  first  quarter  of 
the  second  century,  and  then  from  the  latter  date  be  unques- 
tioningly  accepted  alike  by  the  Church  Catholic  and  by  the  most 
influential  of  the  sects,  —  this  makes  a  great  demand  upon  our 
credulity,  even  though  we  are  not  warranted  in  pronouncing  it 
absolutely  impossible. 

The   clearest  counter-evidence   is,  however,  thought  to  be 

1  Prohabilia  de  Evangel,  et  Ep.  Joannis  Apost.  Indole  et  origlne.  •  In  1S28, 
Preface  to  his  Dogmatik,  he  explained  his  doubtjt  bh  inqniries  intended  to  draw 

I  out  di»oussion,  and  expressed  his  satisfaction  with  the  answers. 

2  Die  klrchl.  Tradition  iiber  den  Ap  .  etc.,  Leipzig,  1840. 
I                             B  Compare  Ep.  ad  Eph.,  c.  12;  and  Ep.  ad  Tral.,  c.  5. 

I  4  Eusebius,  Hist.  Bed.,  V.  24;  compare  III.  31.       ^  See  Adv.  Haer.,  HI.  8. 
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found  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  itself,  and  in  its  relations  to  the 
Synoptists  and  to  the  Gnostic  speculations  of  early  Christian- 
ity. Let  us,  then,  see  whether  this  be  so.  But  in  this  kind  of 
seeing  much  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  mind  s  eye.  We 
cannot  claim  to  be  without  the  desire  to  make  out  a  case  for 
the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel ;  but  this  is  surely  no  more  like 
blind  prejudice  than  the  desire  to  make  out  a  case  against  it. 

And  first  of  all  we  propose  a  few  thoughts  concerning  the 
consciousness  of  the  author.  This  consciousness  is  so  manifestly 
that  of  the  purest  and  loftiest  Christian  experience  as  to  require 
neither  exhibition  nor  argument  for  the  critical  purposes  of  this 
discussion.  But  it  is  equally  manifest,  that  no  other  writing  of 
the  New  Testament — not  even  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians 
and  Colossians,  or  that  to  the  Hebrews  —  makes  such  a  clear 
and  serene  claim  to  an  inspired  and  true  view  of  the  inmost 
contents  and  eternal  essence  of  Christianity  as  does  the  Gospel 
of  John.^  Apostle  or  not,  this  author  claims  to  know  by  reve- 
lation what  is  the  inmost  personality  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  what 
are  the  true  divine  connections  of  this  personality.  The  claim, 
unlike  any  similar  implied  claim  in  such  a  philosopher  as  Philo, 
is  an  intimate  and  integral  part  of  the  author's  Christian  con- 
sciousness. Apostle  or  not,  he  claims  to  write  as  one  who 
could  verify  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  made  by  Jesus  to  those 
who  were  his  chosen  eye-and-ear  witnesses  (xiv.  26),  as  one 
who  writes  out  of  that  consciousness  which  is  the  gift  of  this 
promised  Spirit  (xv.  26  f.).  Moreover,  by  a  somewhat  compli- 
cated series  of  indications  it  is  made  clear  that  the  author 
intends  to  be  understood  as  writing  in  the  name  of  the  Apostle 
John.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  disciple  repeatedly  referred 
to  (xiii.  23,  xix.  26,  xx.  2,  xxi.  7,  20)  as  the  one  ^^  whom  Jesus 
loved  (ov  rfyaira  [c^tXct]  6  'Ii/o-oDs)  is  meant  to  be  designated,  xxi. 
24,  as  the  author  of  the  Gospel.*  The  connections  which  the 
author  makes  between  himself  and  the  eye-and-ear  witness  of 
the  Apostle  John  are  often  very  subtle.  In  proof  of  the  fore- 
going statement,  examples  may  be  found  in  his  alleged  acquaint- 
ance with  the  high-priest  Annas  (xviii.  15) ;  the  notice  of  his 
first  meeting  with  Jesus  (i.  36-42) ;  the  commission  by  Jesus 
of  his  mother  to  the  disciple  (xix.  26) ;  and  the  fact  that  the 
author  does  not  once  find  it  necessary  to  distinguish  the  John 

1  Compare  Kostlin,  Theol.  Jahrhiioher,  1851,  p.  199. 

*  The  attempt  of  Liitzelbeiger  to  find  in  these  words  a  reference  to  Andrew  is 
indefenaible. 
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(6  Pairrifmii)  whom  he  does  name  from  the  unnamed  apostle. 
The  fact  that  he  has  been  an  eye-and-ear  witness,^  the  author 
intends  to  assert,  i.  14  (kou  i$€turdfi«6a  rtpr  h6$ay  avrov}  and  xix.  85 
(xal  6  cQi/xuca)^  ii€fjjipTvfniK€v)?  If  the  claims  to  inspired  insight, 
to  which  attention  has  just  been  called,  are  mere  pretension, 
they  are  certainly  boundless  pretension ;  if  the  claims  to  be  an 
eye-and-ear  witness,  to  be  indeed  no  other  than  the  Apostle 
John,  are  historically  false,  they  are  also  remarkably  crafty  and 
sly.  But  such  pretension  and  craft  we  find  it  extremely  diflB- 
cult  to  reconcile  with  the  manifest  purity  and  loftiness  of  the 
author's  Christian  consciousness.  Upon  a  judgment  of  this  sort 
of  probabilities,  we  decline  to  yield  the  superiority  to  technical 
criticism. 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  the  author  writes  from  the  depths 
of  a  reflective  consciousness.  His  insight  appears  to  be  no 
mere  result  of  sudden  seizure  by  the  spirit  of  revelation :  it  is 
rather  a  growth  of  much  meditation  and  affectionate  care.  This 
very  fact  causes  the  question  to  be  raised.  How  far  does  the 
•writer  intend  to  give  history  or  narrative  of  fact,  and  how  far 
•merely  ideas  in  an  historical  setting  ?  Beyschlag  is  quite  right 
in  objecting  to  the  answer  which  Keim  suggested  when  he 
-affirmed  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  "in  distinction  from  the 
othera  not  a  purely  historical,  but  an  eminently  practical,  one." 
For,  as  Beyschlag  ^  joins  Hase*  in  asserting,  the  other  Evangel- 
ists also  have  not  simply  an  historical,  but  pre-eminently  a  reli- 
gious, purpose.  That  the  author  of  John  has  new  conceptions 
of  Christ  to  introduce,  we  will  not  call  in  question ;  but  then 
so  had  also  the  Apostle  Paul.  The  latter  is  not  for  that  reason, 
however,  to  be  accused  of  fabricating  those  instances  of  the 
appearance  of  Jesus  after  his  resurrection  which  he  is  the  only 
one  to  introduce.  That  the  idea  has  shaped  and  fused  and 
glorified  the  historical  facts,  we  do  not  refuse  to  believe.  That 
it  has  in  certain  cases  so  fused  itself  with  the  facts  as  to  make 
it  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  bare  objective  facts  and 
the  author's  spiritual  comprehension  of  and  commentary  upon 
them,  we  are  not  loath  to  believe.    But  in  those  very  portions 

1  On  the  self-witness  of  the  Gospel,  see  Weitzel,  Stad.  n.  Krit.,  1849,  pp.  67S-638; 
and  Kostlin,  Ibid.,  204  f. 

s  The  cKcrrof  of  xix.  36  has  heen  made  to  refer  to  some  third  person  cited  by  the 
author  as  his  authority.  That  Utlvo^  can  be  used  of  one  speaking  of  himself,  see 
Buttmann,  Stud.  n.  Krit.,  1860,  p.  505  f.  That  the  c^eoo-o^etfa  is  not  subjective  seeing 
like  that  in  the  passage  from  Irenaeus,  Adv.  Haer.,  t.  1, 1,  quoted  by  Kdstlin,  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  book  makes  clear. 

8  Zur  johanneischen  Frage,  p.  6  f.  ^  Die  Tabinger  Schule,  p.  86. 
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of  his  work  where  the  idea  has  its  pre-eminent  influence,  it  is 
always  as  an  influence  upon  facts  which  the  author  claims  him- 
self to  have  seen  and  heard.  And  how  far  he  is  from  mere 
speculation,  the  most  speculative  portion  of  his  work  may  make 
us  aware.  How  rapidly  does  he  pass  over  the  inviting  field  of 
doctrine  pertaining  to  the  pre-historic  Logos,  in  order  that  he 
may  no  later  than  the  sixth  verse  of  the  first  chapter  speak  of 
the  historical  John  the  Baptist  as  the  forerunner  of  the  histori- 
cal Jesus  Christ !  ^  It  is  he,  the  Logos  made  flesh,  to  whom  the 
faith  of  those  who  are  to  become  children  of  God  must  attach 
itself  (i.  12-14).  In  the  most  mystical  of  his  passages  the 
fundamental  historical  facts  of  the  gospel,  viz.,  that  Jesus  lived 
and  died  in  the  fleshy  are  never  lost  out  of  sight.  This  may  be 
history  as  understood  and  depicted  in  the  light  of  an  idea,  but 
it  is  not  speculation  objectifying  itself  in  a  fabricated  statement 
of  facts.  Here,  again,  to  suppose  that  the  inmost  religious  con- 
sciousness of  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  would  permit 
him  to  deal  lightly  with  such  facts,  is  only  permissible  when 
the  strongest  evidence  has  been  produced  that  this  was  the 
case.  So  closely,  indeed,  does  he  attach  his  idea  to  the  details 
of  history,  that  he  has  been  held  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  "  rab- 
binizing  "  in  his  interpretation  of  Old-Testament  prophecy  (xix. 
24,  86,  87). 

Can,  then,  this  strong  antecedent  probability  derived  from  the 
external  testimony,  re-enforced  as  it  is  by  the  first  impressions 
gained  from  the  whole  temper  and  style  of  the  Gospel,  be  over- 
come by  other  internal  evidences?  In  further  answer  to  this 
question  we  must  call  attention  to  the  relations  in  which  the 
Fourth  stands  to  the  other  Gospels.  We  must  not  forget  that 
these  relations  are  primarily  literary  relations,  about  some  of 
the  elements  of  which  there  need  be  little  or  no  doubt.^  The 
Fourth  Gospel  followed  the  others :  it  presupposed  an  acquaint- 
ance with  them,  or  with  the  writings  and  traditions  out  of  which 
they  were  composed,  on  the  part  of  its  author  and  his  readers. 
We  cannot,  however,  suppose  that  these  relations  are  purely 
those  of  literary  dependence :  they  are  not  such  to  the  same 
extent  as  is  claimed  by  Holtzmann  and  others.^    The  motives 

1  Contrast  with  the  truth  the  offennive  declaration  of  the  author  of  Sapematnral 
Religion,  who  accuses  John  of  substituting  for  the  "  sublime  morality  "  of  the 
Syuoptists  **  a  scheme  of  dogmatic  theology  **  (II.  p.  401). 

a  See  Beyschlag,  Ibid.,  p.  54  f. 

*  For  the  view  of  Holtzmann,  see  Zeitschrtft  fUr  wissensch.  Theologie,  1869, 
pp.  62  ft. 
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and  methods  of  the  author  of  John's  Gospel  do,  nevertheless, 
furnish  us  with  a  general  reason  for  his  omitting  most  of  the 
facts  and  sayings  which  the  Synoptists  include.  Special  reasons 
need  to  be  given  for  points  of  contact  rather  than  of  diver- 
gence, when  this  Gospel  is  compared  with  the  others ;  this  truth 
holds  good,  however,  only  up  to  the  place  at  which  the  diver- 
gence becomes  so  gi'eat  as  to  make  it  extremely  difficult  to 
believe  that  both  pictures  of  Jesus  are  substantially  correct. 
The  entire  method  of  Baur  and  his  followers,  when  they  intro- 
duce the  author's  idea  —  or  rather  their  speculations  as  to  his 
idea  —  to  account  for  omissions  and  alleged  discrepancies,  is  at 
once  to  be  rejected.  To  suppose  that  the  author  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  would  undertake  to  obscure  facts  which  had  formed  the 
very  warp  and  woof  of  evangelistic  preaching  and  church 
instruction  for  one  or  two  generations  previous,  by  merely  pass- 
ing them  over  in  silence,  is  to  suppose  him  capable  of  the  gross- 
est folly.  But  whenever  he  deals  with  incidents  narrated  also 
V  the  Synoptists,  and  already  long  familiar  to  his  readers,  a 
probable  reason  must  be  assigned  for  his  dealing  with  them  at 
all.  This  reason  is  the  design  either  to  correct  (as  iii.  24,  and 
possibly  the  changed  time  for  the  cleansing  of  the  temple)  or  to 
supplement  (as  in  the  case  of  several  minute  historical  notices 
soon  to  be  discussed)  the  preceding  accounts. 

We  do  not,  then,  feel  as  a  crushing  weight  the  force  of  the 
question  virtually  discussed  by  Keim :  ^  Can  a  Gospel  which 
has  only  a  selection  of  what  is  most  difficult  and  exalted,  and 
yet  undertakes  to  depict  a  course  of  particulars,  give  a  true 
picture  ?  For  a  selection  of  particulars  with  a  view  to  exhibit 
an  ideal  truth  through  them  does  not  necessarily  destroy  the 
historical  character  of  a  production,  nor  even  merit  the  unquali- 
fied charge  of  being  one-sided ;  nor  do  we  find  in  John's  diver- 
gence from  the  Synoptic  picture  of  Jesus  a  decisive  proof  of 
the  unhistorical  character  of  his  Gospel.  In  general  we  may 
allege :  It  is  to  be  expected  that  a  Gospel  in  which  an  eye-and- 
ear  witness  aims,  on  the  basis  of  selected  incidents  of  history 
and  selected  discourses  of  Jesus,  to  set  forth  an  idea  of  his  per- 
sonality which  is  the  result  of  long  reflection,  will  differ  from 
Gospels  in  which  those  who  were  not  such  witnesses  have 
gathered  into  literary  products  materials  which  were  derived 
from  the  sources  of  oral  tradition  and  fragmentary  documents. 

1  See  Geschichte  Jesn,  I.  pp.  121-138.  The  Gospel  is  Indeed,  as  Keim  calls  it, 
an  Aunoahl-Evangelium,  p.  122. 
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But  are  we  to  be  told  that  we  must  therefore  take  our  choice 
between  the  two  pictures  of  Jesus  looked  at  in  the  gross? 
This  we  decline  to  do.  We  maintain,  rather,  that  when  due 
allowance  is  made  for  the  nature  of  tradition  and  the  limitations 
of  compilation,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  for 
the  effect  of  reflective  Christian  consciousness  upon  facts  really 
seen  and  heard,  the  two  pictures  may  be  blended  in  one. 

Let  us  briefly  test  this  claim  in  several  particulars ;  and,  first, 
as  to  the  difference  of  theological  position  and  form.  The 
theological  position  and  form  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  are,  accord- 
ing to  many  critics,  Hellenic,  and  belong  to  the  second  century. 
Especial  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  external  and  sometimes  con- 
temptuous fashion  with  which  its  author  speaks  of  the  Jews. 
Their  customs  are  alluded  to  as  foreign  (to  vdxrxa  twv  lovSoiW,  or 
6  KaOapurfxo9  rtav  'lov&iiW,  etc. :  see  ii.  6, 18,  iii.  1,  v.  1,  vi.  4,  vii.  2, 
xi.  66) :  they  themselves  are  in  one  place,  it  is  said,  represented 
as  spoken  of  by  Jesus  as  sons  of  the  Demiurge,  —  a  genuine 
Gnostic  term  of  reproach.  But  this  last  charge  ^  is  built  upon 
a  pretentious  and  false  interpretation  of  John  viii.  44.  And  as 
to  the  objection,  considering  the  time  and  circumstances  in 
which  the  Gospel  was  written  by  the  Apostle  John,  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  supposing  that  his  attitude  toward  his  own  coun- 
trymen had  become  changed,  as  necessitated  by  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  they  had  persistently  and  spitefully  rejected  Jesus 
and  persecuted  his  followers.  We  are  also  warranted  in  the 
opinion,  that  some  of  the  precise  forms  of  language  which  the 
author  employs  upon  this  subject  mingle  his  commentary  upon 
the  character  of  the  Jews  with  his  report  of  what  Jesus  said  to 
them.2  On  the  other  hand,  plain  traces  of  his  being  a  Pales- 
tinian Jew  are  found  in  his  expressions,  ^^  Behold  a  genuine 
Israelite  "  (i.  48)  ;  "  salvation  is  of  the  Jews  "  (iv.  22),  etc. ;  in 
his  interest  in  the  fate  of  his  nation  (xi.  61  f.),  and  in  his 
minute  historical  and  archaeological  knowledge  of  the  scenes 
and  incidents  in  the  life  of  Jesus.  And,  although  we  cannot 
claim  with  Bleek  that  his  citations  from  the  Old  Testament  are 
any  of  them  certainly  taken  from  the  Hebrew,  we  can  point  out 
abundant  Hebraisms  in  his  language.^ 

1  So  Hilgenfeld,  Evangelien,  p.  288  f. 

^  For  example,  xv.  25  (compare  x.  34),  where  the  law  of  Moses  is  spoken  of  as 
your  law,  an  expression  which  Mangold  thinks  could  never  have  been  used  by 
Jesus.  Paul  also  speaks  in  similar  way  of  the  Jews  and  their  religion  :  see  art- 
icle of  Professor  Fisher,  Princeton  Rev.,  July,  1881,  p.  62. 

*  Upon  this  i)oint  there  is  a  tolerable  agreement  amongst  critics  of  different 
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But  especially  do  the  hostile  critics  insist  that  the  Christology 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  too  remote  from  the  views  of  the  other 
Gospels,  and  of  their  time,  to  be  placed  earlier  than  the  second 
century.  Moreover,  it  originated  from  Philo  and  the  Gnostic 
speculations,  rather  than  from  the  reflective  and  inspired  con- 
ciousness  of  an  apostle,  reasoning  upon  the  basis  of  Old- 
Testament  doctrine,  and  of  facts  which  he  had  seen  and  truths 
which  he  had  heard  from  Christ  himself.  But  consider:  (1) 
The  specific  Logos  doctrine,  so  far  as  it  is  definitely  taught  and 
embodied  in  the  word  Logos,  is  confined  to  the  prologue  of  the 
Gospel.  It  is  set  forth  as  the  doctrine  of  the  author  himself, 
and  is  not  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  or  of  any  other  character 
of  the  history.  This  forbearance  indicates  historic  truthfulness. 
(2)  So  far  as  concerns  the  teaching  ascribed  to  Christ  touching 
his  own  personality,  the  Gospel  of  John  is  not  radically  unlike 
the  Synoptists.  (3)  Germs  of  a  similar  doctrine  existed  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  were  developed  in  the  apocryphal  writings, 
especially  of  Sirach  and  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon.  Moreover, 
certain  passages  in  the  Synoptists  show  that  the  teaching  of 
Christ  himself,  as  understood  by  the  narrators  of  his  life  and 
doctrine  in  the  first  century,  led  up  toward  the  doctrine  of 
John.  In  the  writings  of  Paul  we  find,  without  the  term 
Logos,  an  advanced  form  of  the  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence 
and  divine  nature  of  Christ.  1  Pet.  i.  11  designates  the  Spirit 
of  prophecy  in  the  Old  Testament  as  rb  iv  aurois  irya)fui  Xpurrov, 
The  Apocalypse  (according  to  these  critics,  a  confessedly  apos- 
tolic writing)  teaches  that  Christ  is  v  ^XV  "^  KT((T€Oi^  (iii.  14),  and 
gives  to  him  glorified  the  titles  belonging  to  the  divine  name 
(see  i.  17,  ii.  8,  xix.  16,  xxii.  18) :  it  even  calls  him  6  Aoyo?  tqv  ^coS, 
although  the  words  are  not  used  in  their  full  Johannean  sense 
(xix.  13).  (4)  The  intermediate  position  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
as  an  apostolic  writing,  is  needed  to  account  for  the  later  forms 
of  the  Logos  doctrine.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  understand 
the  language  of  Justin  Martyr  fairly,  without  admitting  that  he 
appeals  to  this  apostolic  authority  for  his  doctrine  of  the  Logos.^ 
If,  then,  we  admit  with  LUcke,^  that  the  transition  from  the 
Old  Testament  and  its  apocryphal  writings  to  the  Fourth  Gos- 

Bchools.  See  in  Sanday  (Authorship  and  Historical  Character  of  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel, London,  1872,  pp.  28  f.  and  289  f.)i  who  quotes  largely  from  Wittichen,  Ev. 
Joh.,  pp.  5-7. 

I  See  Dial.,  cc.  48  and  105 ;  and  compare  the  argument  of  Drummond  In  the 
article  referred  to,  and  of  Dr.  Ezra  Abhot,  Ibid.,  42  f. 

^  Commentary,  I.  p.  266. 
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as  to  suggest  the  theory  of  another  and  higher  kind  of  influence 
than  that  elsewhere  attributed  to  Jesus.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
most  stupendous  of  all  the  miracle^ — the  miraculous  multipli- 
cation of  the  loaves  —  is  attested  by  all  the  Evangelists.  And, 
as  Beyschlag^  insists,  the  very  fact  of  selection  involves  the 
choice  of  what  is  more  astounding  and  extraordinary,  or  at 
least  more  impressive  for  the  author's  purpose.  The  theory  of 
Baur,  that  the  author  is  engaged  in  setting  up  miracles  that  he 
may  show  the  valueless  character  of  a  faith  which  is  attached 
to  them,  is  absolutely  without  proof.^  The  purpose  for  which 
the  miracles  are  brought  forward,  the  writer  of  the  Gospel 
sufficiently  defines  ((ny/Actd,  xx.  80,  31) :  it  is  in  order  that  faith 
may  be  produced  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God.  This 
purpose  is  such  as  makes  an  accusation  of  fabricating  the  his- 
tory of  the  miracles  no  less  grave  than  an  accusation  of  impious 
fraud. 

Again,  the  discourses  of  Jesus,  as  recorded  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  show  a  marked  peculiarity.  This  peculiarity  is  one 
which  differences  them  somewhat  widely  from  those  of  the 
Synoptists,  although  the  amount  and  bearing  of  the  difference 
may  readily  be  exaggerated.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however, 
that  a  considerable  difference  really  exists,  and  has  also  in  all 
the  past  been  observed  and  acknowledged.^  But  consider  the 
contrast  which  must  always  exist  between  the  facts  of  Christ's 
discourses,  and  the  record  which  we  have  of  them.  For  several 
years  together,  some  parts  of  which  were  crowded  with  the 
intensest  activity,  he  spoke  to  the  people.  This  speech  was 
various  in  occasion,  in  manner,  in  the  characteristics  of  the 
subjects  taught,  and  with  respect  to  the  characters  and  needs 
of  its  hearers.  And  we  have  preserved  in  the  Synoptists  not 
so  much  of  the  whole  as  would  require,  for  hearing  it,  as  many 
hours  as  the  years  during  which  Jesus  taught.  Moreover,  even 
that  small  amount  of  the  discourses  of  Jesus  which  is  preserved 
in  the  Synoptists  owes  its  peculiarities  in  part  to  the  manner  of 
its  preservation  ,  for  the  Synoptists  give  us  only  specimens,  or 
*  examples  as  it  were,  which  the  early  preachers  of  the  gospel, 

1  Zur  jnhanneischen  Frage,  p.  172. 

3  See  ProfesAor  Fisher,  Princeton  Review,  July,  1881,  p.  78 ;  and  Supernatural 
Origin  of  Christianity,  p.  138  f. 

^  Justin  Martyr  cannot  be  judged  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  John, 

because  he  says  of  Christ's  Sayinf^S,  fii^axtit  £«  k«u  ^Krof&Oi  rap!'  aimv  \iyoi  y^ydravu; 

Apol.  i.  14;  for  Aoyot  probably  means  in  this  place  "discourses,"  and  Justin^s 
intention  is  to  contrast  those  of  Jesuj  ^ith  the  long  harangues  of  the  sophiats. 
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We  must  further  remember  that  the  validity  of  a  certain 
conceptiou  of  the  self-consciousnesa  of  Jesus  is  entangled  in 
the  substantial  verity  of  the  discourses  in  John's  Gospel  and  of 
the  few  similar  passages  of  the  Synoptists.  To  the  truth  of  the 
contents  of  this  self-consciousness  of  Jesus,  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness in  all  ages  of  the  Christian  Church  both  appeals  and 
responds. 

We  notice,  in  conclusion,  the  more  specifically  historic  rela- 
tions of  the  Fourth  Gospel  to  the  Synoptists  and  also  to  a  true 
history  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  And  here  upon  all  important  mat- 
ters, where  a  seeming  discrepancy  exists,  we  are  ready  to  affirm 
the  validity  of  John  as  the  authentic  account  of  an  eye-and-ear 
witness.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that,  in  spite  of  the  appar- 
ent divergence  of  the  two  histories,  we  could  have  no  consistent 
conception  or  symmetrical  picture  of  this  life  without  the  his- 
torical notices  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  account  of  John  is 
historical,  indeed,  only  in  the  sense  that  it  is  based  upon  histori- 
cal verity,  and  contains  many  traces  of  accurate  acquaintance 
with  historical  facts ;  it  uses  this  knowledge  of  the  verity  and 
facts,  however,  to  frame  a  discourse  upon  the  personality  of 
Jesus.  Among  the  examples  which  may  be  adduced  to  sustain 
the  statement  just  made  are  the  following:  (1)  The  number 
of  the  festival  journeys  and  of  the  years  of  Christ's  ministry. 
The  very  ground  on  which  Weisse  declared  against  the  genuine- 
ness of  John  is  an  argument  in  its  favor.  The  antecedent 
probability  of  several  journeys  to  Jerusalem  previous  to  the 
last  passover  cannot  well  be  denied.  There  are,  moreover, 
indications  of  such  journeys  to  be  detected  in  the  Synoptists 
themselves  (see  Luke  xiii.  84  f.  and  Matt,  xxiii.  87  f.).^  The 
discipleship  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  whose  permanent  residence 
in  Jerusalem  seems  to  be  implied  in  his  possession  of  a  tomb 
there  (Matt,  xxvii.  67  f.),  and  the  relations  of  friendship  be- 
tween Jesus  and  the  family  at  Bethany  (Luke  x.  88  f.),  look  in 
the  same  direction.  On  the  one  hand,  then,  we  can  see  how 
the  more  private  activity  of  Jesus  at  Jerusalem  fell  out  of  the 
popular  account,  out  of  the  more  strictly  Galilean  group  of  inci- 
dents in  his  ministry ;  and  how,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Fourth 
Gospel  admits  of  an  extended  and  predominant  activity  in  Gali- 

Fourth  Gospel,  see  Lutliardt,  Der  Johann.  Ursprang,  p.  185  f.;  Beyschlag,  Ibid., 
pp.  187-233;  Fisher,  article  In  Princeton  Review  already  referred  to,  p.  72  f. 

^  The  efforts  which  have  been  ma<le  to  escape  the  conclusions  from  Christ's 
lament  over  Jerusalem  {m^axi^  n»*Xnirat  etc.)  are  all  worthy  of  the  term  Bleek  nses 
ooncerning  one  of  them,  —  ein  MiUel  der  Detperation. 
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lee  during  the  year  and  a  quarter  which  elapsed  between  the 
festival  of  v.  1  and  that  of  vii.  2.  (2)  As  to  the  day  on  which 
the  Last  Supper  occurred,  two  questions  may  be  proposed :  first, 
is  there  a  real  discrepancy  between  the  account  of  John  and 
that  of  the  Synoptists?  second,  if  such  a  discrepancy  exist, 
which  of  the  two  accounts  is  correct?  In  answer  to  the  first 
question,  we  are  not  as  yet  ready  for  an  unqualified  aflBrmative.^ 
It  must,  indeed,  be  admitted  that  the  apparent  discrepancy  has 
never  been  removed.  But  in  case  the  apparent  be  a  real  dis- 
crepancy, we  still  feel  the  force  of  those  considerations  which 
would  make  us  give  the  preference  to  the  narrative  of  John.^ 
(8)  Beyschlag^  rightly  claims  that  only  the  Fourth  Gospel 
enables  us  to  form  a  satisfactory  and  realistic  picture  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  arrest  and  death  of  Jesus.  Only  in  it 
do  we  see  the  storm  of  opposition  gathering  against  him  through 
the  long  polemic  and  intense  hatred  excited  during  his  resi- 
dence at  Jerusalem.  (4)  Bleek*  significantly  urges  in  favor  of 
John  the  fact,  that  the  declaration  of  the  Synoptists  as  to  the 
failure  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  to  understand  his  predictions 
of  his  own  death  and  resurrection  corresponds  better  with  the 
enigmatical  manner  in  which  the  predictions  are  given  in  John 
than  with  the  definiteness  of  the  form  in  which  they  are  recorded 
by  the  Synoptists  themselves. 

Furthermore,  numerous  delicate  and  subtile  indications  of 
historical  truthfulness  and  of  the  apostolic  eye-and-ear  witness 
may  be  pointed  out  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  We  do  not  think 
it  necessary  at  this  date  to  answer  in  detail  the  instances  of  gross 
historical  ignorance  formerly  alleged  against  its  genuineness; 
such  as  that  the  author  introduces,  i.  28,  a  Bethany  in  Peraea 
which  had  no  existence  (when,  xi.  18,  he  shows  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  Bethany  near  at  hand),  or  that  the  etymo- 
logical remark  of  ix.  7  betrays  a  distant  Gentile  writer.  That 
the  acquaintance  of  the  writer  with  Palestine,  its  customs  and 

1  Professor  Fisher  declares  (Princeton  Bev.,  p.  68) :  "  The  renewed  examination 
of  the  Gospels  has  led  me  more  and  more  to  doubt  whether  the  Fourth  Evangelist 
really  differs  from  the  Synoptists  as  they  are  ordinarily  understood." 

*  In  favor  of  the  correctness  of  John,  see  Bleek,  Beitrage,  pp.  140  ff. ;  and  Einl. 
In  das  N.  T.,  pp.  209  ff.;  and  Usteri,  Comm.  crlt.  in  qua  Ev.  Joan.,  etc.:  contm, 
see  especially  Keim,  Ibid.,  III.  p.  469  ff.  No  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the 
passover  controveray  in  the  second  century  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  is  intro<lnced  here,  because  we  are  confident  that  the  choice  of  the  day 
for  celebrating  ISaster  has  no  reference  whatever  to  the  seeming  discrepancy 
between  John  and  the  Synoptists,  or  to  the  genuineness  of  this  Gospel :  this  has 
been  proved  by  SchOrer  and  others. 

*  Zur  johanneischen  Frage,  pp.  S7-04.  «  Binl.  in  das  K.  T.,  p.  290. 
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geography  in  the  time  of  Christ,  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  the 
old  age  of  one  who  had  spent  his  youth  amidst  its  scenes,  is  not 
only  maintained  by  Ewald,  Weizsacker,  Wittichen,  and  other 
defenders  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel,  but  is  also  admitted 
by  Keim.^  In  the  background  of  the  loftiest  and  most  ideal 
passages,  the  soberer  colors  of  history  are  always  to  be  seen. 
Realistic  touches,  such  as  could  scarcely  come  from  any  other 
hand  than  that  of  one  whose  eye  had  itself  seen  and  heart  most 
keenly  felt  the  thing  described,  abound  in  this  Gospel.  We 
are  graphically  told,  it  was  the  next  day  after,  about  the  tenth 
hour,  that  John  the  Baptist  was  standing  with  two  of  his  disci- 
ples (i.  35) ;  the  name  of  the  servant  who  lost  his  ear  under 
the  stroke  of  Peter's  sword  still  lingers  in  the  memory,  and  as 
well  the  sharp  ring  of  the  Master's  command,  "Put  up  thy 
sword  "  (xviii.  10,  11).^  Even  where  the  impression  which  the 
disciple  received  from  the  words  of  his  Lord  may  perhaps  have 
been  originally  confused  or  incomplete,  the  memory  of  the 
words  seems  clear  (see  xiv.  31 ;  which  is  not  to  be  understood 
as  a  mere  transcript  of  Matt.  xxvi.  46  or  Mark  xiv.  42).* 

We  may  therefore  sum  up  the  case,  as  it  stands  for  and 
against  the  genuineness  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  in  the  following 
terms.  The  external  evidence  is  as  ancient  and  uniform  as 
could  reasonably  be  expected :  it  is,  however,  less  complete 
than  we  could  wish.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
any  lack  of  desired  completeness  is  due  to  the  tardy  or  hesitat- 
ing reception  of  the  Gospel  by  the  early  Church.  In  the  last 
half  of  the  second  century,  it  was  universally  received  as  the 
work  of  the  Apostle  John ;  it  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  au- 
thentic and,  in  some  sort,  authoritative  memoirs  of  Jesus  by 
Justin  Martyr  in  the  second  quarter  of  this  century ;  traces  of 
its  existence  and  use  are  found  in  the  last  years  of  the  first 
quarter  of  the  same  century.  There  is  no  reasonable  doubt, 
then,  as  to  the  bearing  of  the  external  evidence. 

The  conclusions  from  the  external  evidence  are  confirmed  by 
the  claim  of  the  Gospel  itself.  Out  of  his  Christian  conscious- 
ness, as  enriched  by  reflection  and  illumined  by  revelation,  the 
author  professes  to  give  to  his  readers,  upon  the  basis  of  facts  to 

1  For  a  list  of  correct  archaeological  notices  in  the  Crospel,  see  Beyschlag» 
Ibid.,  p.  128,  note. 

s  Note  how  realistic  are  the  words  BoXm  r^v  iidxaipw  «««  r^r  #4*nf»  as  contrasted 
with  the  form  in  Matthew. 

s  As  to  such  indications  of  truthfulness,  see  the  Untersnchangen  of  Weizsackeri 
and  the  work  of  Sanday  already  referred  to,  pp.  246  ff. 
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which  he  was  himself  an  eye-and-ear  witness,  the  true  spiritual 
meaning  of  the  person,  the  discourse,  the  life  and  death,  of  Jesus 
Christ.  It  is  as  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  and  who  knew 
the  inner  meaning  of  what  he  had  himself  heard  and  seen,  that 
the  author  writes.  We  need  the  strongest  proof  to  charge  such 
an  one,  against  the  historical  evidence  of  his  own  and  of  the 
next  following  ages,  with  an  unjustifiable  fraud,  a  subtle  and 
crafty  and  pretentious  forgery. 

We  find  such  strong  adverse  proof  neither  in  the  Gospel  itself, 
nor  when  we  consider  it  in  its  relations  to  the  other  New-Testa- 
ment writings.  We  do  find  here,  indeed,  a  somewhat  different 
conception,  and  a  widely  different  picture,  of  the  personality  of 
Jesus.  We  find  undoubted  evidences  that  the  Johannean  con- 
ception is  the  result  of  mature  reflection,  and  that  its  picture 
of  Jesus  is  composed  of  selected  incidents  and  discourses  as  seen 
in  the  light  of  this  reflection.  We  find  no  reason  to  deny  that 
the  conception  and  picture  are  true  to  the  many-sided  character 
and  work  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  find  also  not  a  few  indications 
that  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  the  writing  at  first  hand  of  one  who 
was  himself  an  eye-and-ear  witness ;  and  that,  as  such,  it  fitly 
contrasts  with  the  works  of  those  who  at  the  second  and  tliird 
remove  from  the  person  of  Jesus  gathered  and  edited  such  frag- 
ments of  his  history  and  sayings  as  had  been  previously  selected 
and  preserved  by  the  evangelistic  activities  of  the  Christian 
Church. 

Having  thus  grounded  in  historical  and  critical  researches 
the  genuineness  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  affirming  what  position  it  must  take  in  Sacred  Scripture.  It 
is  the  "heart  of  Jesus  Christ''  with  which  we  here  come  in 
contact.  Inspiration  and  reflection,  uniting  upon  the  choicest 
and  most  undoubted  material  of  history,  and  fusing  all  this 
material  with  the  holy  characteristics  of  revelation,  are  nowhere 
else  so  apparent  as  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Apostle  John. 

Of  those  books  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  nature  of  whose 
authorship  is  related  to  their  position  in  Sacred  Scripture  some- 
what in  the  same  manner  as  is  that  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the 
Book  of  Daniel  is,  with  the  exception  of  Deuteronomy,  perhaps 
the  most  important  example.  This  writing,  like  the  Gospel, 
makes  no  direct  claim  to  have  been  composed  by  its  alleged 
author ;  for  the  words  of  xii.  4  may  be  understood  to  include 
only  chaps,  x.-xii.  4,  while  those  of  vii.  1  appear  to  refer  onlj" 
to  chaps,  vii.  and  viii.    There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  the 
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almost  uniform  Jewish  tradition,  which  made  Daniel  the  author 
of  the  book,  could  rightfully  appeal  to  the  fact  that  the  writer 
intended  to  be  understood  as  speaking  in  the  name  of  Daniel 
throughout.  Nor  is  there  good  reason  to  dispute  the  unity  of 
the  book ;  as  has  been  done  not  only  by  some  who  deny  the 
genuineness  of  it  all,  but  also  by  others  (Sack  and  Herbert) 
who  ascribe  the  last  part  to  Daniel,  and  the  introduction  (chaps, 
i.-yi.)  to  some  later  hand.  Its  unity  of  authorship  is  made 
clear  by  the  close  connection  of  single  words  and  phrases,  as 
well  as  of  different  parts  of  the  one  plan,  —  a  connection  so 
close,  indeed,  that  the  first  two  chapters  seem  to  anticipate  all 
which  follows. 

The  case  of  this  book  is  made  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that 
the  apostles  seem  to  appeal  to  it  as  though  it  were  written  by 
Daniel  (see  1  Pet.  i.  10  f. ;  2  Thess.  ii.  8 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  2 ;  compare 
Heb.  xi.  38) ;  and  to  their  testimony  appears  to  be  added  both 
the  immediate  (Matt.  xxiv.  16)  and  mediate  (x.  28,  xvi.  27, 
xxvi.  64)  witness  of  our  Lord  himself. 

And  yet  it  is,  critically  considered,  very  difficult,  if  not  quite 
impossible,  to  believe  that  this  writing  in  its  present  form  ori- 
ginated earlier  than  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Some 
of  the  historical  objections  to  the  genuineness  of  Daniel  have 
already  been  elsewhere  indicated ;  it  would  be  easy  greatly  to 
multiply  them.  Moreover  the  external  evidence  is  not  only 
weak,  but  is  even  on  the  whole  adverse.  The  mention  of 
the  person  Daniel,  with  apparent  reference  to  Dan.  iii.  26,  in 
1  Mace.  ii.  69  f.,  only  proves  that  the  prophecy  was  recognized 
by  some  as  canonical  at  the  time  when  the  apocryphal  writing 
was  composed.  The  date  of  First  Maccabees  is  about  100  B.C. ; 
that  is,  some  sixty  or  seventy  years  after  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
The  position  of  the  book  hi  the  Hebrew  Canon  shows  its  late 
date,  and  difficulty  in  finding  entrance.  The  story  of  Josephus 
(Ant.,  X.  10  and  11,  and  XI.  8, 6)  is  itself  quite  too  unhistoricai 
to  authenticate  any  thing.  The  absence  of  any  influence  from 
this  book  upon  the  other  prophecies,  which,  if  it  be  genuine, 
followed  its  composition,  —  upon  Haggai,  Malachi,  and  the  first 
eight  chapters  of  Zechariah, — is  significant.  Such  epoch-mak- 
ing Messianic  predictions  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  impress 
themselves  upon  subsequent  writers.  For  the  same  reason  the 
silence  of  Sirach  (xlix.),  where  we  should  expect  mention  of 
Daniel  among  the  prophets  of  Israel,  is  equally  significant. 
Besides  all  this,  the  prophecy  of  Dan.  xi.  21-46  and  viii.  9  fif., 
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23  f.,  and  other  passages,  seems  to  be  made  with  direct  reference 
to  Antiochus  Epiphanes;  while  much  of  its  history  is  best 
understood  in  the  light  of  the  history  of  First  and  Second  Mac- 
cabees. Not  a  few  proofs  may  be  added  to  those  above-men- 
tioned, from  the  nature  of  the  language  used  in  Daniel.^ 

As  to  the  highly  valuable  contents  of  the  book,  its  apocalyj)- 
tic  and  consolatory  passages,  its  mighty  influence  upon  the  doc- 
trine of  Messiah,  there  can  be  no  question,  however  the  question 
of  its  genuineness  may  be  decided.  As  to  its  interpretation, 
we  may  affirm  with  Delitzsch:^  whether  it  originated  in  the 
time  of  the  Exile,  or  in  that  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  we  have 
always  to  apply  to  it  the  apocalyptic  measure.  Applying  this 
measure,  we  must  assign  to  it  somewhat  the  same  position  ih 
the  Old  Testament  as  that  which  belongs  to  the  Apocalypse  in 
the  New.  The  considerations  which  have  occupied  us  in  the 
case  of  Deuteronomy,  combined  with  such  as  belong  to  all 
alleged  pseudonymous  writing  of  those  times,  do  not  warrant  us 
in  refusing  that  acknowledgment  which  Daniel  won  from  the 
Jews  and  the  early  Christian  Church.  And  we  have  already 
seen  that  ^  cannot  quote  even  the  apostles  as  inspired  au- 
thority upon  critical  questions  of  authorship,  and  that  our  Lord 
was  quite  content  to  employ  the  titles  belonging  to  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  without  either  raising  or  pronouncing 
upon  the  assumptions  concealed  in  those  titles. 

We  close  this  discussion  of  the  relation  which  exists  between 
critical  conclusions  as  to  the  authorship  and  structure  of  the 
biblical  books,  antt  the  general  doctrine  of  the  origin  and  nature 
of  Sacred  Scripture,  with  the  following  summary  of  results :  — 

1.  This  relation  may  be  affirmed  to  be  in  general  very  inti- 
mate, and  sometimes  controlling.  Each  special  case,  however, 
has  its  own  rank,  and  requires  in  some  sort  a  separate  treat- 
ment. Of  many  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  we  may 
affirm,  that  in  respect  to  our  estimate  of  them,  and  our  defer- 
ence to  their  claims  for  a  place  in  Sacred  Scripture,  it  makes 
little  or  no  difference  by  whom  they  were  written.  The  author- 
ship of  a  considerable  number  of  the  sacred  writings  will  always 
remain  unknown.  We  have  simply  to  judge  of  them  by  their 
contents  as  considered  in  their  relations  to  the  entire  record  of 
revelation,  and  by  the  fact  that  they  have  been  admitted  to  a 
place  in  canonical  Scripture.    This  statement  applies,  however, 

1  See  Schrader  in  De  Wette's  Einl.  in  das  A.  T.,  pp.  498-^1, 
*  Article  in  Henog,  Eeal-EncyklopftiUe. 
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to  only  a  few  of  the  New-Testament  writings.  But,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  nature  of  their  con- 
tents which  constrains  the  later  biblical  writers  to  accord  the 
predicates  of  Sacred  Scripture  to  the  earlier  writers.  Of  the 
inspiration  of  such  writings,  in  the  narrower  and  more  technical 
meaning  of  the  word  "  inspiration,"  we  can  speak  only  so  far 
as  we  are  warranted  by  the  contents.  Hebrews  is  what  it  is, 
whether  it  be  written  by  Paul  or  not.  Inasmuch  as  criticism 
has  made  it  clear  that  this  writing  is  not  from  an  apostolic 
hand,  we  are  amply  satisfied  to  accord  to  it  such  Christian  inspi- 
ration as  the  nature  of  its  contents  permits.  But  Leviticus,  if 
it  were  written  by  Moses,  would  be  only  what  it  is;  and  neither 
Chronicles  nor  Ezra-Nehemiah  can  be  made  the  equal  (the  one 
in  accuracy,  the  other  in  broad  prophetic  spirit)  of  the  earlier 
historical  books  by  assigning  them  to  any  particular  one  of  the 
Jews  after  the  Exile. 

In  certain  cases  the  aiithorship  of  the  sacred  writings  is  not 
wholly  unknown :  it  is  known,  or  supposed  to  be  known,  with 
a  given  degree  of  confidence.  In  certain  cases  we  cannot  avoid 
feeling  that  the  question  of  authorship  is  important  in  its  bear- 
ing upon  the  question  of  inspiration :  in  some  cases  it  may  seem 
almost  decisive.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  in  the  narrow 
and  more  technical  sense  of  the  word,  we  should  pronounce  the 
Pentateuch  "  inspired,"  as  we  cannot  now,  if  we  could  show  that 
it  was  written  by  Moses.  On  the  contrary,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  latter  part  of  Isaiah  could  present  any  larger  claims  to 
be  regarded  as  the  work  of  an  inspired  mind,  if  it  could  be 
shown  to  have  been  composed  by  the  first  Isaiah ;  for  the  un- 
known prophet  is  obviously  not  simply  the  peer,  but  even  the 
superior,  of  the  one  whom  we  know  by  the  name  Isaiah.  The 
question  of  the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  however,  is  not 
one  which  has  its  most  important  bearings  upon  the  doctrine  of 
Sacred  Scripture  as  a  mere  question  of  authorship.  The  more 
important  critical  inquiry  is  not.  Who  wrote  the  Pentateuch  ? 
It  is  the  question  of  authorship  as  indirectly  afifecting  all  our 
views  of  the  reality  of  Old-Testament 'history,  and  of  the  nature 
and  origin  of  Old-Testament  revelation,  which  most  intimately 
affects  also  the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture.  And,  finally,  in  a 
case  like  that  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  question  of  authorship 
becomes  of  the  utmost  importance  to  our  doctrine.  We  cannot, 
indeed,  safely  afiBrm,  that,  if  the  Apostle  John  did  not  write 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  historical  and  doctrinal  Christianity  must 
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Buffer  a  total  change;  nor  can  we  safely  forget,  that,  whoever 
wrote  this  Gospel,  its  conception  of  Christ,  and  of  the  truth  of 
Christ,  receives  abundant  confirmation  from  the  continuous  wit- 
ness of  the  Christian  consciousness.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  must  be  admitted,  that  complete  critical  proof  of  the  spurious- 
ness  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  would  profoundly  change  our  concep- 
tion of  Sacred  Scripture,  and  would  not  leave  untouched  our 
conception  of  Christianity  itself. 

While,  then,  the  relation  of  critical  questions  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  biblical  books,  and  the  general  question  as 
to  the  origin  and  nature  of  Sacred  Scripture,  is  always  very 
intimate,  this  relation  admits  of  a  large  range  of  importance 
and  interest.  Some  questions  of  authorship  are  comparatively 
unimportant;  others  are  important,  but  not  decisive;  still 
others  are  of  the  greatest  concern. 

2.  We  may  distinguish  two  classes  of  biblical  writings,  be- 
tween which,  although  in  a  somewhat  crude  and  indefinite  way, 
the  different  books  of  Sacred  Scripture  may  be  divided.  Of 
these  two  classes,  one  comprises  such  writings  as  are  more  com- 
posite in  structyre ;  the  other,  those  which  are  more  truly  the 
literary  product  of  a  single  mind.  To  the  former  class  essen- 
tially belong  even  such  writings  as  the  Synoptic  Gospels ;  which, 
although  they  are  manifestly  the  works  of  single  authors,  never- 
theless sustain  complex  relations  of  dependence  to  one  another, 
and  to  the  previous  compositions  of  other  authors.  To  the  latter 
class  essentially  belong  such  writings  as  the  Book  of  Isaiah ;  for, 
even  upon  the  admission  of  its  double  authorship,  we  have  to 
consider  it  not  as  one  composite  whole,  but  as  two  works  which 
have  suffered  the  fate  of  being  edited  and  bound  together. 

The  foregoing  distinction  is  not  without  great  importance  for 
our  subject.  Of  a  whole  so  composite  in  structure  as  is  the 
present  Pentateuch,  we  cannot  affirm  the  quality  of  inspiration 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  we  employ  the  word  when  speaking 
of  a  work  like  the  Fourth  Gospel.  We  cannot  affirm,  that  is 
to  say.  that  such  a  writing  is  the  work  of  a  single  inspired  mind, 
— like  that,  for  instance,  of  the  Lawgiver  Moses,  the  Poet  David, 
or  the  Apostle  Paul  or  John.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  abstractly  pos- 
sible that  the  last  redactor  of  the  Pentateuch  might  have  been 
a  specially  inspired  mind,  and  that,  as  being  such  a  mind,  he 
might  so  have  managed  all  his  material  as  to  confer  upon  it  the 
quality  of  his  special  inspimtion ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
have  no  reason  to  make  any  such  claim  for  a  redactor.    The 
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last  redactors  of  a  writing  are,  as  far  as  appears,  precisely  those 
persons  whom  we  should  not  select  as  the  ones  in  whose  person- 
ality to  lodge  its  claim  to  inspiration,  and  to  a  place  in  Sacred 
Scripture.  For  the  very  work  of  redaction  is  a  subordinate 
work:  it  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  the  work  previ- 
ously done  is  that  which  is  worthy  of  the  highest  predicates 
which  can  be  aflBrmed  of  the  whole.  It  is  not  the  inspiration 
of  Ezra,  or  of  the  scribes  of  his  era,  to  which  we  can  attribute 
the  moral  excellence  of  the  Pentateuch.  We  have,  then,  to 
regard  the  Pentateuch  as  a  growth  rather  than  a  work ;  but  a 
growth  may  be  as  truly  inspired  as  a  work,  although  in  a  diflfer- 
ent  manner  and  sense. 

In  cases  like  those  of  Ezra-Nehemiah,  and  especially  of  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  the  above  considerations  must  be  supple- 
mented with  others  like  the  following.  Our  estimate  of  the 
origin  and  nature  of  some  portions  of  Sacred  Scripture  depends 
upon  the  answer  to  two  inquiries:  What  are  the  contents  of 
this  Scripture?  and.  Who  was  its  author?  For  the  origin  and 
nature  of  a  writing,  as  shown  even  by  its  contents,  may  be  two- 
fold. Some  of  its  elements  may  be  due  to  previous  growths  of 
tradition  and  written  documents ;  other  equally  important  ele- 
ments may  be  due  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  him  who  is  not  sim- 
ply their  compiler  and  last  redactor,  but  is  also,  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  word,  their  author.  For  the  Christian  inspiration  of  the 
authors  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and  for  their  special  fitness 
through  intercourse  with  the  apostles,  we  have  special  proof 
which  lies  outside  of  the  contents  of  these  Gospels, 

In  still  other  cases,  the  emphasis  of  our  estimate  is  laid  upon 
the  personality  of  a  known  author.  We  can,  indeed,  affirm 
nothing  of  any  writing,  by  reason  of  its  authorship,  which  is 
contradicted  by  the  contents  of  the  writing  itself.  We  cannot 
cifBrm  that  the  writings  of  Moses  are  true  history,  simply  on  the 
ground  that  Moses  could  not  make  mistakes  in  history;  nor  can 
we  make  the  personality  of  John  and  Paul  bar  out  all  examina- 
tion into  the  validity  of  the  facts,  or  the  truth  of  the  doctrines, 
which  they  record  and  teach.  But  knowing  what  we  do  of  these 
personalities,  and  of  the  verity  of  the  divine  communion  with 
them,  we  cannot  fail  to  regard  differently  any  writings  which 
can  prove  their  claim  to  bear  their  names. 

3.  We  see,  therefore,  that  the  phenomena  of  the  authorship 
and  composition  of  the  biblical  books  re-enforce  the  lesson 
which  has  already  been  often  enforced.   We  have  a  large  variety 
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of  works  united  under  the  general  term  of  Sacred  Scripture; 
we  have  various  opinions  to  form  respecting  the  origin  and 
nature  of  these  works.  The  questions  before  us  are  those  of 
fact  and  history.  There  are  many  differences  of  es^timate  and 
claims  to  admit:  there  are  many  distinctions  demanded  in  the 
effort  to  understand  each  case.  Judged  by  their  contents,  some 
portions  of  Sacred  Scripture  put  forth  no  claim  to  be  regarded 
B8  the  work  of  inspired  minds,  be3T)nd  that  general  clinm  which 
belongs  to  every  writer  who  has  his  individual  share  (whatever 
it  maj'  be)  in  the  ideas  of  revelation,  and  in  the  interest  of  be- 
lievers touching  the  things  of  the  divine  kingdom.  Judged  solely 
by  the  token  of  their  authorship,  many  portions  of  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture have  no  claim  whatever  to  make :  we  do  not  now  knoi^^ 
and  we  shall  never  know,  who  or  what  manner  of  men  their 
authors  were. 

But  whether  judged  by  their  contents,  or  by  the  known 
personality  of  their  authors,  or  by  both  tokens,  certain  other 
portions  of  Sacred  Scripture  put  forth  far  different  and  higher 
claims.  These  portions  are  such  in  contents  that  the  Spirit  of 
revelation  shines  and  breathes  through  both  their  thoughts  and' 
their  words.  They  are  contents  of  truth,  which,  as  we  know 
with  a  certainty  proportionate  to  the  evidence  afforded  in  each 
case,  have  been  given  to  the  Church  by  men  pre-eminently 
moved  by  this  same  Spirit.  That  the  Spirit  was  given  to  these 
minds  and  hearts,  we  know  from  all  our  knowledge  of  their 
personality ;  and  we  infer  without  doubt  that  the  same  Spirit 
has  been  communicated  through  the  personality  to  the  written 
products.  Moreover,  that  these  products  may  fitly  be  called 
inspired,  we  also  iufer  from  inspection  of  the  products  them- 
selves. 

Sacred  Scripture,  then,  is  made  up  of  a  considerable  number 
of  different  literary  products,  whose  claims  differ  widely  as  to 
trustworthiness  both  with  respect  to  fact  and  to  doctrine,  and 
as  to  the  possession  of  the  Spirit  of  revelation.  In  brief,  we 
are  considering  the  origin  and  nature  of  each  separate  scripture 
in  the  total  of  Sacred  Scriptures,  when  we  are  considering  the 
authorship  and  composition  of  the  separate  books.  And,  accord- 
ing to  the  results  of  our  consideration,  do  we  affirm  or  deny 
certain  qualities  with  respect  to  each.  At  this  point  of  our 
inquiry,  however,  we  stand  again  upon  the  threshold  of  another- 
truth. 

4.  It  is  Hie  divine  historic  process  of  revelation,  and  the 
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work  of  the  community  of  believers  in  recognizing,  collectingi 
and  preserving  all  its  separate  writings,  which  give  to  the  total 
product  called  Sacred  Scripture  whatever  unity  of  origin  and 
nature  it  may  possess.  In  other  words,  a  Spirit  of  revelation 
moving  in  history,  and  the  same  Spirit  moving  as  Providence 
in  the  formation  of  a  Canon  of  Scriptures,  is  the  truth  necessary 
to  our  examination  both  as  its  postulate  and  as  its  result. 

It  has  been  said,  that  a  collection  of  writings  which  is  one 
growth  may  be  spoken  of  as  inspired,  as  truly  as  the  individual 
composition  which  must  be  regarded  as  one  person's  work ;  but 
the  attribute  of  inspiration  must  here  be  understood  in  a  some- 
what different  way.  It  is  true,  however,  of  all  inspiration,  that 
while  on  the  one  hand  it  belongs  to  the  individual  soul,  it  is 
also  on  the  other  hand  to  be  regarded  as  arising  out  of,  and 
coming  to,  and  operating  for,  the  community  of  believing  souls. 
A  growth  like  the  Pentateuch  is  to  be  regarded  as  inspired  in 
the  degree  in  which  it  can  be  shown  —  by  whomsoever  or  by 
3iow  many  soever  written  —  to  have  partaken  of  the  Spirit  of 
travelation  vouchsafed  to  the  community  in  which  it  grew. 
The  Bible  is  not  the  poorer  because  it  contains  such  inspired 
growths. 

To  this  great  truth,  that  the  Bible  is,  not  only  in  its  separate 
parts  but  also  in  its  totality,  the  product  of  the  Spirit  of  reve- 
lation working  largely  by  historic  processes  and  by  providential 
guidance  and  inspiration  of  a  community  of  believing  souls,  — 
to  this  great  truth  we  shall  return  again  and  again.  Upon  it 
our  investigation  into  the  history  of  the  Canon  relies;  and 
it  will  shape  the  entire  second  part  of  our  inquiry  into  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  as  holding,  scripturally  fixed,  the 
eternal  word  of  God. 
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the  nature  and  degree  of  inspiration,  are,  to  a  certain  extent, 
included  together  in  the  language.  In  still  other  cases,  and 
these  by  no  means  unimportant,  the  question  of  the  unity  of  a 
biblical  book  may  be  determined  with  some  good  degree  of 
probability  from  the  phenomena  of  its  language.  In  this  way, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  we  may  assume  with  considerable  con- 
fidence the  existence  within  the  Pentateuch  of  the  works  of 
various  authors.  In  this  way  also  may  we  draw  conclusions  as 
to  the  sihgle  or  double  authorship  of  Isaiah  or  Zechariah.  But 
in  none  of  these  cases  can  we  safely  make  our  investigations  a 
mechanical  counting  and  tabulating  of  words.  The  general 
questions  of  the  development  of  the  language  as  a  whole,  of  the 
effect  of  redaction  and  textual  changes,  of  the  unconscious  and 
self-conscious  selections  of  the  author,  —  selections,  as  deter- 
mined by  his  education,  acquaintance  with  and  preference  for 
other  preceding  authors,  taste  and  purpose  in  writing,  and,  in- 
deed, all  the  influences  which  enter  into  authorial  peculiarities, 
—  and  of  the  laws  pertaining  to  the  kind  of  literary  composition 
taken  in  hand,  must  all  enter  into  each  conclusion. 

Such  argument  as  the  foregoing  is  especially  conclusive  in 
the  cases  of  certain  writings  of  the  New  Testament;  for  in 
these  cases  we  do  not  have  the  same  difficulties  to  contend  with 
as  those  which  belong  to  most  cases  from  the  Old  Testament. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  great  difference  ih  language  and 
style  between  the  Apocalypse  and  the  Fourtt  Gospel  is  a 
weighty  argument  against  their  unity  of  authorsliip ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  similarity  in  these  respects  between  this 
Gospel  and  the  First  Epistle  of  John  is  an  argument  in  favor 
of  their  common  authorship.  It  is  diflBcult  to  convince  one 
whose  sense  for  language  and  style  is  not  confined  to  mere  num- 
ber and  roots,  that  the  author  of  Hebrews  is  the  Apostle  Paul. 
Moreover,  by  the  same  means,  we  see  at  the  first  inspection  that 
the  Book  of  Acts  must  have  been  composed  from  different 
soui'ces,  so  great  is  the  difference  in  the  language  and  style  of 
its  different  parts ;  and  still,  by  the  same  means,  we  conclude 
on  further  investigation  that  the  same  author  made  use  of  these 
different  sources  throughout. 

The  more  indirect  relations  which  exist  between  the  doctrine 
of  Sacred  Scripture  and  the  language  and  style  of  the  biblical 
books  might  be  greatly  multiplied;  but  enough  has  already 
been  said  concerning  them  in  the  various  preceding  chapters. 
It  is  our  present  purpose  to  set  forth  certain  relations  more 
direct  than  any  of  those. 
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The  general  claim  wliioh  inTolves  the  consideration  of  the 
more  direct  relations  has  aIbo  already  been  considered.  We 
have  found  the  writings  of  Mosaism  professing  to  bring  before 
us  a  few  messages  in  the  precise  language  in  which  they  were 
given  by  Jehovah  to  Moses ;  and  although  we  cannot  verify 
this  claim  in  any  instance  for  the  Hebrew  words  which  we  now 
possesSi  the  general  bearing  of  all  such  claims  is  no  less  apparent. 
We  have  seen  that  the  general  formula  for  the  concrete  enact- 
ments of  the  Mosaic  ritual  is :  *'  The  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying;"  or  some  equivalent  for  this  fonnula.  The  prophets 
also  claim  to  bring  to  the  men  of  their  own  time  the  words  of 
Jehovah  to  Israel ;  and,  so  far  as  we  have  an  authentic  record  of 
their  utterances,  we  have  the  means  of  examining  the  language 
which  they  claim  to  have  been  the  result  of  the  revelation  and 
inspiration  given  to  them.  Most  clear  and  unmistakable  of  all 
such  claims  is  that  made  by  the  Apostle  Paul  in  the  passage 
which  is  the  biblical  lo<rus  clagncua  for  this  subject ;  viz.,  1  Cor. 
ii.  In  this  passage,  the  claim  is  made  that  the  form  of  speech 
—  simple,  unpretfiiitious,  free  from  rhetorical  artifice  and  adorn- 
ment, yet  effective  —  which  the  writer  employs  is  adapted  to 
the  contents  of  truth  which  it  conveys.  Nor  is  this  adaptation 
to  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  accident,  or  even  of  human  con- 
trivance and  effect:  it  is  rather  brought  about  by  the  same 
Holy  Spirit  who  revealed  the  contents  of  truth  which  the  lan- 
guage served  to  convey.  Form,  in  some  deep  significance  and 
practical  import,  —  form  and  content  were  adapted  to  each 
other:  they  were  both  divinely  adapted.  The  Spirit  which 
gave  the  content  gave  also  the  form. 

But  that  we  cannot  press  the  seemingly  conclusive  claim  to 
speak  and  write  inspired  words  so  as  to  base  upon  it  any  theory 
of  verbal  inspiration  resembling  that  of  the  Jewish  rabbis,  the 
Church  Fathers,  or,  above  all,  the  post-Reformation  Protestant 
'  theologians,  has  also  been  asserted.  The  assertion  has  been 
further  demonstrated  by  the  results  of  every  step  of  our  re- 
searches hitherto.  In  respect  to  the  claim  of  Paul,  however, 
we  are  not,  by  reason  of  such  failure,  in  any  the  worse  ease; 
for  this  claim  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  appropriate  phe- 
nomena. It  is  confirmed  with  all  the  depth  of  meaning  which 
the  apostle  himself  seems  to  have  attached  to  it.  It  is  confirmed 
by  a  scientific  examination  for  which  he  himself  had  neither 
equipment  nor  necessity,  and  by  historical  and  linguistic  re- 
searches which  elevate  the  claim  to  a  position  far  beyond  that 
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which  it  could  have  had  in  the  apostle's  own  mind.  The  claim 
goes  to  the  extent  only  of  asserting  that  the  Divine  Spirit  fur- 
nished to  those  who  taught  the  truths  of  the  gospel  a  form  of 
expression  for  its  truths,  which  was  far  fitter  and  more  effective 
than  any  of  the  forms  to  be  learned  from  the  rhetoric  of  the 
schools.  But  the  investigation  shows  us  how  this  same  Divine 
Spirit,  acting  as  the  Spirit  of  providence  through  thousands  of 
years  of  human  history,  and  as  the  Spirit  of  revelation  through 
hundreds  of  years  of  scriptural  experience,  and  as  the  Spirit 
of  providence,  revelation,  and  inspiration,  in  the  personality  of 
the  individual  authors,  has  fitted  the  linguistic  expression 
of  biblical  truths  to  the  inmost  essence  of  the  truths  them- 
selves. It  is  to  a  brief  sketch  of  some  of  the  results  of  such 
scientific  investigation  that  our  attention  must  be  directed  in 
the  present  chapter.  The  more  strictly  dogmatic  and  specula- 
tive consideration  of  the  relations  between  ideas,  feelings,  and 
purposes,  and  the  language  which  bodies  them  forth,  between 
the  divine  mind  and  the  human  as  requiring  a  means  of  com- 
municating thought,  and  between  the  authority  of  the  message 
and  the  fallibility  of  its  manner  of  conveyance,  belongs  to 
another  great  division  of  our  general  theme.  Such  dogmatic 
and  speculative  inquiries  will,  therefore,  be  deferred  to  their 
proper  place.  At  present  we  deal  only  with  facts,  and  quite 
direct  inferences  from  facts. 

It  is  true  that  the  alleged  facts  are  very  difficult  of  exact 
ascertainment,  even  by  use  of  the  best  authorities  upon  the 
nature  of  the  languages  in  which  the  Bible  is  written.  It  is 
also  true  that  the  drawing  of  the  most  direct  inferences  often 
depends  upon  the  attitude  assumed  toward  the  whole  question 
of  revelation  and  inspiration.  The  linguistic  critic,  who  sees 
nothing  new  in  the  ideas  and  vital  forces  of  Christianity,  will 
set  a  low  estimate  upon  the  power  of  its  constructive  spirit  in 
originating  the  New-Testament  Greek ;  and  certainly  he  who 
sees  nothing  divine  in  those  ideas  and  forces  will  scout  at  the 
conviction  that  there  is  any  thing  divine  to  be  recognized  in 
the  linguistic  phenomena  of  the  New  Testament.  But  with  our 
assumptions,  and  with  the  helps  provided  —  as  yet  in  only  too 
meagre  abundance  —  by  modern  scholarship,  we  may  reach  tol- 
erably satisfactory  conclusions  along  the  lines  of  fact.  We 
shall  try  not  to  claim  for  the  biblical  ideas  and  spirit  a  power 
over  language  which  they  have  never  evinced.  We  shall  try 
not  to  read  our  own  conceptions  into  the  inferior  or  different 
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import  of  scriptural  words.  And  yet,  especially  in  the  case  of 
the  New  Testament,  we  shall  also  try  not  to  underestimate  the 
constructive  power  of  its  spirit  and  ideas.^ 

It  is  presumable  from  the  first,  that  the  general  effect  of  reve- 
lation and  inspiration  upon  the  language  and  style  of  Sacred 
Scripture  will  vary  in  form,  and  differ  in  degree.  Certain  effects 
may  be  of  the  most  general  sort :  they  may,  therefore,  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  very  nature  of  Hebrew  as  a  Semitic 
language,  and  of  the  later  Greek  as  that  out  of  which  the  New- 
Testament  Greek  was  specifically  shaped.  Other  effects  may 
be  quite  plainly  traceable  to  the  influence,  more  or  less  direct, 
of  certain  definite  ideas  of  revelation.  In  still  others,  the  indi- 
vidual authors  may  have  to  be  taken  more  prominently  into  the 
account.  In  general  we  may  distinguish  between  language  and 
style ;  although,  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  we  shall 
find  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  language  are  so  marked  and 
strong  as  to  force  into  the  background  individual  diversities 
of  style.  And,  with  regard  to  authorial  peculiarities  of  style  in 
general,  when  we  have  once  noted  their  undoubted  existence, 
and  the  bearings  of  the  fact  of  their  existence  upon  the  general 
doctrine  of  revelation  and  inspiration,  their  further  considera- 
tion belongs  rather  to  Biblical  Introduction,  or  to  the  special 
introductions  which  preface  the  study  of  particular  books.  We 
shall  confine  our  discussion,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  general 
claim  made  for  the  language  and  style  of  the  Bible  as  adapted 
by  the  Divine  Spirit  to  the  contents  of  biblical  truth. 

In  regard  to  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  are  met 
at  the  outset  by  the  paucity  of  our  means  for  forming  a  true 
estimate  from  the  comparative  point  of  view.  The  origin  and 
relative  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  of  its  earliest 
written  forms,  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty ;  nor  have 
we  the  materials  for  making  a  definite  and  detailed  comparison 
between  it  and  the  other  Semitic  languages,  or  between  the 
biblical  Hebrew  and  that  employed  in  non-biblical  literature 
or  in  the  intercourse  of  common  life.  But,  although  we  cannot 
tell  when  and  where  the  Hebrew  language  originated,  we  can 
classify  it  with  the  Aramaic  and  Arabic  as  one  of  the  three 
groups  of  languages  which  have  been  brought,  since  the  time 
of  Eichhorn,  under  the  common  term  Semitic :  by  Jerome,  and 
by  students  preceding  this  time,  they  were  called  "  Oriental  lan- 

1  Ab  to  the  necesflity  of  avoldinf^  the  mlatalcefl  of  both  extreme  viewfl,  see  some 
remarks  in  Sohleiermacher's  Hermeneutik  und  Kritik,  p.  66 1 
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guages/'  These  are  easily  separated  from  all  the  Indo-European 
languages,  and  are  united  amoug  themselves  by  several  quite 
permanent  characteristics,  especially  by  the  definite  patterns 
and  substantially  common  forms  of  their  triliteral  roots.  But 
the  Hebrew  which  the  Israelites  used  before  they  became  a 
nation,  and  which  was  by  their  use  developed  into  the  biblical 
Hebrew,  was  yet  more  closely  allied  with  contemporaneous 
forms  of  speech,  all  record  of  which  has  perished  from  the  earth. 
Of  Hebrew,  Renan  ^  says,  "  We  cannot  doubt  that  this  language 
has  been  common  to  many  other  peoples."  It  is,  however,  only  as 
the  particular  language  of  the  sons  of  Israel  that  it  has  reached 
us.  That  the  Canaanites,  on  the  invasion  of  the  Hebrews,  spoke 
a  language  very  analogous,  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  believe:^ 
there  is  not,  however,  sufficient  reason  to  affirm  that  the  latter 
borrowed  their  subsequent  language  from  the  former.  Essen- 
tially the  same  language  was  spoken  by  kindred  tribes  surround- 
ing Canaan.  The  Moabite  language  from  the  stone  of  Mesha, 
the  Phoenician  proper  names  on  ancient  inscriptions  and  coins, 
the  ancient  Canaanitish  names  of  persons  and  cities,  and  the 
fact  that  no  difficulty  anywhere  appears  between  the  Hebrews 
and  these  neighboring  peoples  in  understanding  one  another, 
are  an  evidence  of  this.  The  use  of  the  word  "sea"  (pi)  for 
the  west  seems  to  show  conclusively  that  Canaan  was  the  an- 
cient seat  and  home  of  the  Hebrew.  Fragments,  inserted  in 
the  Hebrew  literature  from  the  archives  of  these  neighboring 
peoples,  are  supposed  to  be  found  in  the  genealogy  of  the  Edom- 
ites  (Gen.  xxxvi.) ;  the  narrative  of  Gen.  xiv.,  where  Abraham 
is  spoken  of  (verse  13)  as  though  he  were  a  stranger ;  and  Num. 
xiii.  22,  where  the  synchronism  between  the  founding  of  Hebron 
and  that  of  Tanis  in  Egypt  is  pointed  out. 

The  origin  of  written  characters  among  the  Hebrews  is  in- 
volved in  the  same  obscurity  which  envelops  the  origin  of  the 
language.  A  very  large  measure  of  independence  in  the  use  of 
their  alphabet  must  be  admitted  for  all  the  Semitic  languages;' 
but  whether  the  most  ancient  centre  of  this  use,  and  of  its  de- 
velopment, was  in  Babylon  or  in  Egypt,  cannot  confidently  be 
affirmed.*  Nor  is  it  possible  to  trace  the  art  of  writing  Hebrew 
back  to  any  definite  date  within  which  it  must  be  confined.    In 

1  Histoire  g^n^rale  et  Syst^me  compart  des  Langnes  S^itiqnes,^  p.  108. 

3  See  Geaenias,  Geschichte  der  hebraUchen  Sprache,  p.  16  f. 

<  See  Ewald,  Lehrhuch  der  hebilLischeii  Sprache,  p.  116. 

*  Compare  Benan,  Langues  S^mitiqaes,  p.  113,  with  BwaLdi  Ibid.,  p.  136  £. 
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the  oldest  writings  —  in  those  of  the  Mosaic  era,  and  even  pre- 
ceding it  —  the  art  appears  as  already  having  passed  through 
a  long  period  of  development.  It  appears,  indeed,  as  so  far 
developed,  that  the  literature  which  remains  from  the  earliest 
times  shows  no  essential  differences  of  language  from  that  of 
the  times  not  long  preceding  the  Exile.  The  most  ancient 
known  form  of  the  language  is  that  which  has  already  been 
used  as  the  language  of  writing.^  Indeed,  the  degree  of  gram- 
matical development  which  their  most  ancient  form  possesses 
seems  to  imply  several  centuries  of  previous  use  in  writing: 
just  as  the  comparative  freedom  from  onomatopoetic  roots  for 
the  names  even  of  the  most  familiar  animals  implies  a  great 
antiquity  lying  still  farther  back  for  the  development  of  the 
spoken  language.^  Inasmuch,  then,  as  the  art  of  writing  was 
a  growth  of  centuries,  even  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  and  as, 
on  account  of  the  radical  difference  which  exists  between  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Egyptian  systems,  the  former  system  could  not 
have  been  derived  by  the  Israelites  from  the  latter,  we  must 
hold  that  they  shared  it,  in  common  with  other  Semitic  peo- 
ples, in  a  period  antecedent  to  their  sojourn  in  Egypt.  To  this 
conclusion,  neither  the  frequent  use  by  the  Israelites  of  me- 
morial stones,  trees,  and  altars,  in  the  patriarchal  period,  nor  the 
apparent  infrequency  of  the  use  of  writing  in  the  narratives  of 
the  same  period,  is  a  formidable  objection.  Both  are  rather  to 
be  explained  by  the  ancient  usages  of  all  the  Semitic  peoples.^ 
For  a  more  detailed  comparison  of  this  ancient  written  He- 
brew with  the  contemporaneous  written  forms  of  the  most  closely 
cognate  languages,  we  have,  as  has  been  said,  no  material.  This 
is  both  cause  and  effect  of  the  fact  noticed  by  Renan:  "In 
Hebrew  we  attain  the  primitive  archives  of  that  race  whose 
records  have  by  a  remarkable  destiny  become  the  archives  of 
the  human  race.  For  the  Hebrew  is  to  the  Semitic  race  what 
the  Sanscrit  is  to  the  Indo-European  race,  —  the  purest  and 
most  complete  type  of  the  family,  and  the  depositary  of  its 
historic,  linguistic,  and  religious  secrets."*  We  see,  then,  in 
this  fact,  the  general  effect  of  Old-Testament  revelation  and 
inspiration  upon  the  Hebrew  language,  regarded  as  a  literary 

1  See  Ewald,  Ibid.,  p.  22. 

3  See  Gesenius,  Geschichte  der  hebr.  Sprache,  p.  14 :  oompare  Herder,  Geist 
der  hebraischen  Poesie,  Leipzig,  1825, 1,  p.  305  f. 

>  Gen.  xiT.  and  xxiii.  seem  to  Imply  contemporaneous  records :  see  Keil, 
Einleitung  in  das  A.  T.,  p.  13  f. 

*  Langues  Sdmitiques,  p.  106. 
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whole,  and  compared  with  the  other  most  closely  allied  lan- 
guages ;  but  we  are  unable  to  specify  the  characteristics  which 
enter  into  the  general  effect  by  a  comparative  study  of  these 
languages. 

In  regard  to  the  effect  which  this  revelation  and  inspiration 
may  have  had  in  differencing  biblical  Hebrew  from  the  language 
of  contemporaneous  common  life  among  the  same  people,  we 
have  almost  as  great  a  lack  of  evidence.  We  know  little  of 
Hebrew  except  as  the  Old-Testament  language.^  The  literature 
of  the  Old  Testament  is,  however,  itself  so  varied  in  character, 
and  in  its  relations  to  the  ideas  and  forces  of  Old-Testament 
religion,  that  certain  very  valuable  truths  are  to  be  illustrated 
by  a  comparative  study  of  this  literature.  We  may  compare 
certain  books,  or  parts  of  books,  with  others,  to  detect  the  rela- 
tive effect  of  the  admixture  of  foreign  influences.  With  the 
Hebrew  of  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament  we  may  compare  the 
Chaldaic  passages  of  Dan.  ii.  4-vii.  28 ;  Ezra  iv.  8-vi.  18,  vii. 
12-26;  and  Jer.  x.  11.  The  effect  of  their  aloofness  from 
Greek  culture,  and  lack  of  sympathy  with  it,  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  absence  of  all  Greek  words  and  ideas  from  the  Old- 
Testament  writings,  except  in  the  Chaldaic  passages  of  Daniel 
and  Ezra.  The  limitations  of  Hebrew  intercourse  and  concep- 
tions may  be  illustrated  by  the  occurrence  of  certain  Indian 
words  like  O'^hk  ,  lignum  aloi's  (Num.  xxiv.  6 ;  Prov.  vii.  17 ; 
Ps.  xlv.  9 ;  Cant.  iv.  14) ;  and  ^y,  a  species  of  ape  (1  Kings  x. 
22;  2  Chron.  ix.  21),  and  o\''3n,  peacocks;  or  of  Egyptian 
words  like  "<*^;,  a  canal  or  river,  and  ^n«,  marsh-grass  or  bul- 
rushes, and  B^^,  byMU9 ;  or  of  certain  Persian  words.*  By  a 
comparison  of  the  language  and  style  of  the  earlier  with  that 
of  the  later  books,  very  important  conclusions  concerning  the 
influence  of  the  ideas  and  spirit  of  revelation  may  be  attained. 
Such  a  comparison  results  in  establishing  a  marked  difference 
between  the  admirable  clearness,  simplicity,  purity,  and  gran- 
deur of  njost  of  the  earlier  writings,  and  the  lack  of  these 
qualities  in  many  of  the  later.  The  difference,  when  established, 
evinces  the  general  truth,  that  the  form  of  expression  corresponds 
to  the  amount  and  kind  of  the  indwelling  spirit :  as  in  the  case 
of  all  other  human  literary  products,  so  also  in  the  case  of  those 

1  Upon  the  eztrarbiblical  means  of  studying  ancient  Hebrew,  see  Oesenios, 
Geschichte  der  hebr.  Sprache,  pp.47  ff.;  and  Introduction  to  Hebr.  und  Chald. 
Handworterbuch,  ed.  1878. 

>  See  Oesenius,  Geschichte,  etc.,  p.  69  f. 
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even  the  uttermost  limits  of  Sacred  Scripture,  is  indicated  also 
by  the  allusions  to  fables  about  plants  and  trees  in  Judg.  ix. 
8  f. ;  2  Kings  xiv.  9  (compare  1  Kings  iv.  38).  If  we  adopt  the 
view  of  Ewald,^  that  Canticles  originated  in  Northern  Palestine, 
and  therefore  under  the  influence  of  Aramaic  and  Phoenician 
forms  of  speech,  we  have  in  this  a  partial  explanation  of  its 
peculiar  position  in  respect  both  to  the  rest  of  Hebrew  litera- 
ture and  also  to  the  remaining  books  of  the  Canon.  But  these 
examples,  and  whatever  others  might  be  collected,  of  portions 
of  writings,  both  within  the  Sacred  Scriptures  and  without,  the 
language  of  which  must  be  regarded  as  secular,  do  not  suffice 
to  modify  the  general  conclusions.  The  only  Hebrew  of  which 
we  have  any  considerable  knowledge  is  sacred  Hebrew ;  it  is 
that  particular  cast  of  one  of  the  three  great  Semitic  languages 
which  was  produced  through  its  use  as  the  means  of  express- 
ing and  recording  the  facts  and  ideas  of  the  revelation  made  to 
ancient  Israel.  It  is  only  by  noting  certain  general  character- 
istics which  belong  to  Hebrew  in  a  superior  degree  when  com- 
pared with  other  forms  of  the  Semitic,  or  to  it^  as  one  form  of 
the  Semitic  when  compared  with  the  Indo-European,  that  we 
are  permitted  to  illustrate  our  general  theme. 

Among  such  characteristics  we  note,  first,  a  certain  remark- 
able exclusiveness.  The  group  of  peoples  which  have  been 
called  Semitic,  for  the  most  part  with  respect  to  their  language, 
form  a  class  apart  with  respect  also  to  religion  and  religious 
influence.  According  to  Renan,  the  effect  of  monotheistic  reli- 
gion upon  their  language  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  their  names 
for  Deity,  "  even  when  they  take  the  plural  form,  all  imply  the 
idea  of  supreme  and  incommunicable  power,  of  perfect  unity."  * 
The  exclusiveness  of  biblical  Hebrew,  the  language  of  Old- 
Testament  revelation,  is  especially  characteristic.  "The  word 
*  goddess '  would  be  in  Hebrew  the  most  horrible  barbarism." 
The  conceptions  and  terms  which  distinguish  the  speculative 
pantheism  of  India,  or  the  mythology  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome,  are  excluded  from  Hebrew ;  and  so  is  the  literature  be- 
longing to  them.  Poems  reciting  the  genealogies  of  the  gods, 
epics  telling  of  the  wars  of  the  gods,  have  no  place  in  Hebrew 
Scripture.^  Philosophic  and  scientific  terms,  both  on  account 
of  the  Hebrew  cast  of  mind  and  conception  of  culture,  and  also 
on  account  of  the  close  connection  in  ancient  literature  of  such 

1  Die  Dicbter  des  Alten  Bunden,  p.  78.  >  Langnes  S^mitiqaes,  p.  6. 

<  Compare  Ewald,  Dichter  des  Alten  Bundes,  p.  23. 
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terms  with  the  language  of  religion,  are  also  almost  entirely 
excluded.  Certain  styles  of  expression  are,  for  similar  reasons, 
rarely  or  never  found  in  Hebrew.  Punning,  sarcasm,  and 
various  kinds  of  wit,  do  indeed  appear ;  but  humor,  except  in 
the  narrative  of  the  exploits  of  Samson,  rarely  makes  a  ripple 
upon  the  surface  of  an  Old-Testament  manuscript-roll.  The 
languf^  of  discussion,  the  forms  of  dialectic,  the  terms  of  ex- 
pression which  exhibit  the  subtler  analyses  of  thoi^ht,  are  only 
meagrely  found.  Nor,  unless  we  accept  the  doubtful  views 
which  would  find  exceptions  in  Canticles  and  Job,  does  the 
dramatic  element  appear. 

We  notice  next  the  fixedness,  permanency,  and  consequent 
independence,  of  biblical  Hebrew.  These  qualities  belong  to 
Hebrew  pre-eminently,  even  when  compared  with  the  other 
most  closely  allied  members  of  the  Semitic  group.'  Fixedness 
is,  in  a  wonderful  degree  as  compared  with  the  Indo-European, 
a  characteristic  of  all  this  group.  This  characteristic  is  in  part 
conditioned  upon  the  strength  of  the  consonants,  and  tlie  per- 
sistency with  which  given  sounds,  with  their  meanings,  are  con- 
nected with  a  given  number  of  invariable  characters.  Lan- 
guages which  can  construct  a  verbal  root  out  of  a  single  vowel, 
or  a  single  consonant  and  a  short  vowel,  must  be  in  a  perpetual 
flux,'  The  element  of  stability  is  connected  with  the  perma- 
nence of  the  written  form  of  the  language.  This  form  is  such 
as  to  make  the  written  word  not  a  full  equivalent  for  the 
sounds  uttered  when  it  is  spoken,  but  rather  the  symbol  for  an 
idea  which  the  mind  of  the  reader  fills  up  with  its  complement 
of  sounds ;  it  is,  however,  for  this  reason  a  symbol  fixed,  and 
not  subject  to  the  changes  of  vowel-sounds  in  the  word  as  pro- 
nounced. For  the  conveyance  of  ideas  in  fixedness  of  form,  the 
trisyllabic  consonantal  method  of  writing  Is  wonderfully  adapt- 
ed. The  fixedness  of  these  Semitic  languages  is  further  due  to 
the  type  of  mind,  and  habit  of  life,  to  which  they  correspond, 
to  an  inherited  and  organic  adaptability  for  the  utterance  of 
certain  fixed  sounds,  and  to  the  relatively  inorganic  and  un- 
plastic  condition  of  the  languages  themselves.  Such  immobility 
is  illustrated  by  the  finding  of  the  Moabite  stone,  the  language 
of  which,  both  lexically  and  grammatically,  in  the  turn  of  its 
sentences,  its  style,  and  whole  manner  of  expression,  agrees 
with  the  Hebrew  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament." 
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Renan  goes  bo  far  as  to  affinn,  that,  upon  matters  of  prime 
necessity,  an  Israelite  of  the  time  of  Samuel  and  a  Bedouin  of 
to-day  could  manage  to  understand  one  another.  This  charac- 
teristic, which  belonged  to  Hebrew  as  a  Semitic  language,  bib- 
lical Hebrew  possesses  in  heightened  degree ;  because  the  forma- 
tion so  early  of  a  classical  literature,  and  the  fixedness  of  idea 
and  form  which  belongs  to  a  somewhat  definite  ethico-religious 
sphere,  co-operated  in  its  case  with  the  normal  tendencies  of 
the  language. 

Closely  connected  with  the  characteristic  of  fixedness  is  that 
of  the  unity  and  uniqueness  of  biblical  Hebrew.  All  the  devel- 
opment of  this  language  from  the  time  of  Moses,  and  onward 
through  a  long  series  of  great  historians,  poets,  and  prophets, 
concerns  only  the  peculiarities  of  expression.^  Certain  differ- 
ences in  stj'^le  appear :  words  distinctive  of  particular  books  or 
groups  of  books  may  be  pointed  out.  But,  with  the  exception 
of  the  few  passages  which  bear  most  plainly  the  marks  of  Ara- 
maizing,  for  nearly  a  thousand  years  the  literature  appears  essen- 
tially identical  in  linguistic  peculiarities.  A  special  unity  marks 
the  literature  for  about  five  centuries,  from  the  epoch  of  David 
and  Solomon  to  the  time  of  the  Exile.  Moreover,  the  Exile 
itself  had  comparatively  little  effect  upon  the  biblical  Hebrew ; 
because  those  Jews  who  were  carried  into  captivity  belonged  to 
the  aristocracy  of  the  nation,  took  the  national  archives  with 
them,  and,  although  dwelling  in  Babylon,  really  were  less  Ara- 
maized  in  language,  views,  and  customs,  than  the  poorer  orders 
of  the  people  who  remained  at  home  to  be  corrupted  by  admix- 
ture of  Syrian  influences.  From  these  Babylonian  Jews  came 
the  postrExilian  Scriptures  and  the  later  redactionary  work 
upon  the  whole  Old  Testament.  A  remarkable  grammatical 
and  linguistic  unity,  a  form  of  language  which  is  fixed  and  con- 
ventional to  such  a  degree  that  the  legal  and  historical  literature 
is  almost  completely  impersonal  in  character,  thus  belongs  to 
most  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  This  unity  and  uniqueness 
evince  the  effect  of  the  normal  peculiarities  of  a  Semitic 
language,  and  the  special  effect  of  repeated  redactions ;  but  they 
also  evince  the  unity  and  uniqueness  of  that  historic  process  of 
revelation  whose  record  the  literature  contains  and  preserves. 

The  simplicity  of  the  biblical  Hebrew  is  largely  the  result  of 
the  simplicity  and  unique  unity  of  the  biblical  ideas ;  but  it  is 
also  grounded  in  the  native  simplicity  of  the  Semitic  languages. 

1  See  Bwald,  Lehrbaoh,  p.  88. 
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I  See  Herder, 

^  See  Reaan. 
*  Compare  Gt 
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it  would  be  unfair  to  demand  of  the  Hebrew  writers  a  vocabu- 
lary of  Phoenician  wares  or  Arabian  philosophic  speculations. 
Numerous  names  appear  for  natural  objects,  such  as  the  ox  and 
the  lion ;  there  are  no  fewer  than  eleven  names  for  the  rain, 
with  reference  to  the  different  seasons  and  modes  and  effects 
of  its  falling.    In  general  we  may  say  that  the  circle  of  ideas 
is  limited,  but  the  vocabular}'  for  these  ideas  is  extensive.    The 
paucity  of  roots  is  compensated  for  by  a  variety  of  forms,  in 
some  instances  remarkable.     Thus  on,  to  raise  up,  is  made  to 
do  service  in  scarcely  less  than  a  score  of  different  conceptions ; 
and  D^p,  to  station  or  cause  to  stand,, in  even  more.     In  Ps. 
cxix.  the  176  verses  relieve  their  monotony  of  ideas  by  a  great 
diversity  of  terms  for  the  law  of  Jehovah.     Fourteen  synonyms 
have  been  counted  for  the  idea  of  trust  in  God,  nine  for  the 
pardon  of  sin,  twenty-five  for  the  keeping  of  the  Torah.    The 
poverty  in  compounds  which  represent  complicated  processes 
of  conception,  and  in  those  auxiliary  words  whi^h  imply  nice 
discriminations  of  relations,  is  to  be  contrasted  witft  the  wealth 
in  words  which  stand  for  objects  as  representing  some  pailicular 
form  of  their  qualities,  or  manifestation  of  their  activitieX,  and 
especially  in  words  for  definite  Old-Testament  religious  and 
ethical  conceptions. 

The  illustration  of  these  general  characteristics,  however, 
varies  with  that  wide  difference  which  obtains  amongst  the 
different  portions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  This  difference 
is  due  to  one  or  more  of  the  following  four  causes:  (1)  the 
varieties  of  the  literature ;  (2)  the  changing  nature  of  the  lan- 
guage ;  (8)  the  personality  of  the  different  authors ;  (4)  the 
amount  and  quality  of  influence  from  the  ideas  and  the  spirit 
of  revelation.  • 

The  varieties  of  literature  in  which  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  1 

are  given  may,  for  our  purpose,  be  spoken  of  as  these  three : 
prose ;  poetry ;  and  the  literature  of  prophecy,  which  has  prosaic, 
poetical,  and  semi-poetical  elements  combined. 

In  its  prosaic  passages  the  biblical  Hebrew  is  least  distinctive- 
ly the  language  of  revelation.  The  prose  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment shows  only  those  general  providential  influences  which 
operated  to  shape  this  one  among  the  Semitic  languages  so  that 
it  might  become  the  vehicle  and  record  of  the  facts  and  ideas 
of  Old-Testament  revelation.  The  Hebrew  style  of  writing 
prose  was  not,  during  the  golden  age  of  Hebrew,  essentially 
different  from  the  popular  manner  of  speaking.     "  According  to 
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ita  essence,''  says  Ewald,' "  the  Hebrew  prose  is  perfectly  simple 
and  artless,  but  alive  with  beautiful  imagery,  and  in  places 
where  the  material  furnishes  an  impulse  it  rises  to  poetic 
flights." 

It  is  in  its  poetry,  and  in  its  prophecy  so  far  as  this  is  either 
strictly  poetical  or  semi-poetical,  that  the  influence  of  the  ideas 
and  spirit  of  revelation  upon  the  Hebrew  language  is  most 
clearly  manifest.  For  this  reason  a  more  careful  discrimination 
of  some  of  the  characteristics  of  Hebrew  poetry  is  indispensable 
to  our  subject.  The  variety  of  forms  assumed  by  Hebrew 
poetry  is  small ;  this  poetry  is  in  general  pre-eminently  lyric. 
The  lyric  sometimes  approaches  the  epic,  or,  as  Ewald  expresses 
the  truth,  contains  the  »tuff  and  germ  of  epic  ;  as,  for  example, 
in  the  Song  of  Moses  (Exod.  xv.),  or  that  of  Deborah  (Judg.  v.). 
Poetical  compositions  approaching  the  dramatic,  or  introducing, 
as  it  were,  the  speech  of  different  personalities  responding  to 
each  other,  ai-e  found  in  passages  like  Judg.  v.  28-30 ;  Ps.  xxiv. 
7—10,  and  in  the  Books  of  Job  and  Canticles.  The  gnomic 
poetry  (so-called)  of  the  Hebrews  belongs  to  a  later  age,  and  ia 
rather  the  product  of  reflection  upon  the  accumulated  wisdom 
of  the  past  than  of  inspired  feeling  in  view  of  great  ethico-reli- 
gious  thoughts  made  clear  by  revelation  to  the  poet's  soul.  In 
the  various  forms  of  the  lyric  the  Old-Testament  literature  is 
rich,  as  both  its  contents  and  its  various  names  for  this  species 
of  poetry  abundantly  testify.*  Snatches  of  song  are  found  era- 
bedded  in  the  narrative :  as,  for  example,  Gen.  iv.  23 ;  Num. 
xxi.  17  f.,  27-30;  Exod.  xvii.  16  (?);  2  Sam.  iii.  33  f.,  v.  8,  xx. 
1 ;  1  Kings  xii.  16.  Hymns  of  thanksgiving  and  praises,  hymns 
of  contrition  and  mournhig,  —  whether  for  the  sins  and  suffer- 
ings of  the  nation  or  for  the  sins  and  wrongs  of  the  poet  him- 
self (see  Ps.  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  vi.,  vii.,  x.,  xi.,  xiii.,  xxxix.,  li.),  —  abound 
in  the  Hebrew  Psalter.     Of  songs  in  lamentation  for  the  dead 

1  Lebrbttch,  p.  20;  compard  Heider,  Ibid.,  II.  p.  14  f. 

1  S4;e  Ewald,  Die  Dichter  des  Alten  Bundes,  pp.  29-SOi  and  compare  art.  He- 
brew Poetry,  In  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary,  for  the  namea  used  to  designate  the 
different  forms  of  the  tonft-  Tlie  t^nn  "^'V,  BODg,  Is  the  most  seneral  name  tor  a 
poem  as  spoken  by  the  voice  alone;  It  is  applied  to  CantluleB  (i.  I),  and  to  the 
poetical  prophetic  passage  of  Isa.  t.  1.  *11DIi?,  a  song  to  be  accompanied  by  an 
instmment,  translated  ^(Ihik  by  the  LXX,,  Is  ased  in  67  snpemcriptionH  of  the 
Psalms  (Furst),  and  In  tbese  only  (OenenluB).  Vse*!?,  a  special  hind  of  lyric, 
-  which,  as  Ewald  affirms  on  the  basis  ol  Its  etymnlog;;  and  on  the  fp-ound  of  Ps- 
xlvil.  7  ("sing  ye  praises  with  understanding"),  denotes  a  skilled  and  artistic 
production,  is  used  of  various  Psalms  (ixxU.,  xlji.,  xliv.,  xlv.,  111.-1v.,  IxxIt,, 
Ixiviii.,  Iizxviil.,  Ixzxlx.,  cxlil.)i  this  Is,  however,  a  donbCtul  conjecture  (see 
Fiiiat). 
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we  have  notice  in  the  case  of  Josiah  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  25) ;  in- 
stances of  such  songs  ascribed  to  David  are  found,  2  Sam.  i. 
17-27,  and  iii.  83  f.  That  wedding-songs  abounded,  we  may 
conclude  from  Jer.  vii.  84,  xvi.  9,  xxv.  10,  xxxiii.  11.  In  the 
Psalter,  Ps.  xlv.  is  the  only  example  of  a  wedding-song ;  and 
this  has  been  preserved  in  canonical  Scripture,  because  the  alle- 
gorical interpretation  of  it  made  it  the  vehicle  of  ethical  and 
religious  truths.  Of  songs  for  temple-service,  Ps.  xlvi.  and 
xlviii.  may  serve  as  examples.  Of  special  songs  for  occasions 
like  the  celebration  of  a  victory,  or  of  the  birthday  of  a  king, 
or  of  special  offerings,  Ewald  instances  Ps.  xx.,  xxi.,  Ix.,  Ixxxv., 
and  cxv.  We  cannot  fail  to  notice  certain  important  relations 
between  this  great  predominance  and  variety  of  lyric  poetry 
and  the  influence  of  revelation  and  inspiration  upon  the  ^uc- 
ture  and  uses  of  Hebrew  Scripture.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
sacred  songs  of  Israel,  to  be  free  and  unpremeditated  outbursts 
of  the  moral  and  religious  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  human 
soul.  Their  fitness  to  be  the  vehicles  of  revelation,  and  the 
effect  of  inspiration  upon  their  linguistic  form,  are  both  con- 
nected with  this  characteristic.  With  it  are  also  connected 
certain  ethical  imperfections,  —  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of 
some  of  the  imprecatory  Psalms,  —  which  are  due  to  the  uncon- 
trolled expression  of  feeling. 

Other  truths  similar  to  the  foregoing  are  suggested  by  a  study 
of  the  various  forms  of  figurative  language  which  abound  in 
the  Hebrew  poetry.  Here,  as  in  all  literature,  the  images  pre- 
sented are  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  experience ;  this  is  as 
true  when  the  speech  is  of  the  loftiest  matters  as  when  it  is  of 
tlie  lowliest.  "  In  the  tent  of  the  shepherd,"  says  Herder,  *"  God 
is  a  Shepherd,"  ^  And  in  the  life  of  the  family  he  is  best  known 
as  a  Father.  But  by  virtue  of  these  Hebrew  figures  of  speech 
the  human  race  will  continue  to  know  the  Infinite  One  under 
the  terms  of  the  twenty-third  psalm,  —  "  The  Lord  is  my  shep- 
herd ; "  and  will  continue  to  pray  to  him  after  the  manner  of 
Jesus,  —  "  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven."  So  to  the  mind  of 
the  Hebrew  poet  or  seer,  God  appears  a  husbandman  going 
through  the  various  processes  of  the  husbandman's  life.^  He 
threshes  the  mountains,  and  reduces  the  hills  to  chaff,  he  uses 
the  winnowing-fan  to  scatter  the  enemies  of  Israel,  or  beats  them 

1  Geist.  der  hebr.  PoesJe,  II.  p.  9  f. 

s  See  Hab.  ui.  12  ;  Joel  iii.  13  ;  Jer.  U.  33  ;  Isa.  xvii.  13»  xxi.  10,  xli.  15  f. ;  Mio. 
iv.  13. 
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The  influence  of  the  ideas  and  spirit  of  revelation  upon  the 
poetic  and  prophetic  language  is  especially  marked  in  certain 
cases  of  personification.  Of  the  forms  of  personification,  that 
which  is  the  most  sublime  and  most  fraught  with  consequences 
is  the  personification  of  an  attribute  or  activity  of  Jehovah  him- 
self. The  personification  of  the  word  of  Jehovah  as  a  creative 
energy  or  formative  force  in  nature  is  closely  connected  with 
the  Hebrew  view  of  the  supernatural  (see  Gen.  i.  and  Ps.  cxlvii.). 
It  has  been  brought  about  in  the  long  historic  process  of  reve- 
lation, that  those  truths  which  were  first  apprehended  rather  in 
figurative  form,  and  presented  by  the  oriental  imagination  in  its 
intense  personifying  power,  have  become  the  great  guiding  ideas 
of  the  world's  religious  thought.  Idea  and  imagination  united 
to  make  the  Hebrew  poet  and  seer  conceive  of  the  thunder  as 
Jehovah's  voice,  the  light  as  his  garment,  the  heaven  his  tent, 
palace,  or  temple,  the  winds  his  messengers,  but  especially  of 
all  events  and  things  as  the  products  of  his  word.  This  per- 
sonification of  the  divine  word,  at  first  a  figure  of  speech  fit 
for  the  inspired  poet  and  seer,  has  entered  as  a  vital  germ  into 
all  Christian  thought  and  doctrine  regarding  the  very  being  of 
God. 

Wonderful  and  spirited  instances  of  prosopopoeia  occur  in 
many  passages  of  the  Prophets ,  as,  for  instance,  where  Jeremiah 
(xlvii.  6,  7)  addresses  the  sword  of  Jehovah,  or  Isaiah  (xiv.  4- 
27)  represents  all  the  products  of  nature,  the  existences  of  earth 
and  Hades,  as  exulting  over  the  downfall  of  Babylon. 

All  our  Christian  language,  and  much  of  our  sublimest  mod- 
ern poetry,  represent  similar  ethical  and  religious  objects  of 
thought  by  repeating  these  ancient  Hebrew  metaphors  and 
other  figures  of  speech.  Herder  declares  ^  that  the  tone  of  Job, 
the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms  still  resounds  in  the  poetry  of  all 
the  European  languages ,  Milton's  creation-hymn  and  his  morn- 
ing-song of  Adam  repeat  the  figures  of  speech  found  in  Ps.  civ. 
and  cxlviii. 

And,  when  we  inquire  more  technically  into  the  poetic  struc- 
ture of  the  ancient  Hebrew  lyrics  and  other  poetic  compositions, 
we  need  not  fail  to  discover  proofs  in  it  of  the  influence  of  the 
spirit  of  revelation  upon  the  strficture  of  the  language.  These 
proofs  follow  in  part  from  a  study  of  the  psychological  nature 
and  origin  of  Hebrew  parallelism.^    Into  a  detailed  examina- 

1  Geist  der  liebr.  Poesie,  I.  p.  76,  and  note. 

s  Compare  Herder,  Ibid.,  I.  p.  19  f.,  and  II.  p.  2  f. 
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upon  the  vocabulary  of  th 

all  languages;  but  In  the 

so   far  as   it   has   been  pr 

niSi*  and  n;  and  Sk,  as  usi 

Antique  words,  which  are 

were  in  their  earlier  use  employed  in  prose,  have  lingered  in  the 

poetry.     Forms,  the  antiquity  of  which  reaches  back  into  the 

usage  of  the  common  Semitic,  Ewald' would  find  in  the  use 

of  njn,  Ps,  viii.  2 ;  and  of  Dip  ("  their  string,"  as  of  a  lyre,  and 

so  "  their  sound  "),  Pa.  xix.  5. 

We  should  notice  in  passing  the  relation  of  the  simplicity, 
ethical  weight,  and  rhythmical  parallelism  of  Hebrew  poetry  to 
its  translation.  These  qualities  render  it  more  poetical  when 
somewhat  literally  translated  than  when  paraphrased  in  metrical 
form.  And  although,  as  Herder  complained,  the  relative  dif- 
fuseness  of  modern  languages  compels  them  to  use  ten  worJi 
where  the  Hebrew  used  three,  the  straightforward  unpoetized 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  is  the  most  poetical  way  of  rendering 
its  peculiarities.  Even  such  pregnant  constructions  as  Ps.  Ixxiv. 
7,  "They  have  profaned  to  the  ground  thy  sanctuary,"  and  Ps. 
xiii.  1,  2,  "How  long,  Jehovah,  wilt  thou  forget  me  forever?" 
are  scarcely  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  language  of  prophecy  lies 
between  that  of  poetry  and  that  of  prose.  Hymns  or  odes 
appear  in  the  prophetic  compositions  (for  example,  Jon.  ii.; 
Ezek.  xix.;  Hab.  iii.;  Isa.  xxxiv.  and  xxxv. ;  the  song  of 
Balaam,  Mic.  vi.  6-8).  Prophecies  that  are  songs  arc  fouad, 
Deut.  xxxiii. ;  2  Sam.  xxiii. ;  Num.  xxiv. ;  and  in  the  Psalter. 
In  times  of  peculiar  exaltation  of  spirit,  the  prophet  rises  natur- 
ally into  the  higher  form  of  jKietic  or  semi-poetic  speech ;  and 
then  he  descends  again  to  prose  for  making  his  announcements 
of  fact  (compare  Isa.  viii.,  ix,).  Instances  of  the  various  kinds 
of  parallelism  have  been  pointed  out  in  the  writings  of  the 
prophets ;  antithetic  parallelism  combined  with  the  repetition, 
twice  or  thrice,  of  the  same  sentiment,  is  found  Isa.  liv.  7,  8,  and 
Ixv.  13, 14 ;  synthetic  parallelism  forming  triplets,  in  Isa.  xiv.  4- 
9,  and  Hos.  xiv.  6,  7 ;  other  beautiful  examples  of  paralleJisra  in 
prophecy  meet  us  in  Isa.  Ix.  1-S  and  liii.  1-5,  or  in  Hos.  xi.  8 1- 
Instances  of  strophe  of  various  kinds  have  been  alleged  by 
Ewald  in  his  work  upon  the  Prophets  (I.  pp.  59  ff,).  Nor  does 
it  appear  strange  that  much  of  prophetic  language  is  nearly  of 
■  EHchter  deg  AlUn  Bundes,  p.  207. 
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from  Egypt  gave  to  the  national  literature  of  Israel  has  been 
compared  by  Delitzsch  ^  to  that  received  by  the  Greek  literature 
from  the  defeat  of  the  invading  Persians.  The  influence  of  the 
Torah  and  of  prophecy  upon  psalmody  was  by  no  means  small 
in  every  period  of  the  Hebrew  literature.  The  author  just 
quoted  is  warranted  in  declaring,  that,  great  as  were  David  and 
Isaiah  in  lyric  song  and  prophecy,  without  the  law  of  Moses 
there  would  have  been  neither  David's  psalmody  nor  Isaiah's 
prophecy.  Ewald  sees  the  germ  of  a  song  invoking  Jehovah 
in  the  cry  with  which  the  camp  was  broken  up,  —  "Arise, 
Jehovah,  and  let  thine  enemies  be  scattered,  and  let  them  that 
hate  thee  flee  before  thee ; "  and  as  well  in  that  with  which  it 
was  pitched  again,  —  "Return,  Jehovah,  unto  the  myriads  of 
Israel."  Instances  of  Psalms  only  remotely  connected  with 
the  law  and  the  prophets  are,  indeed,  not  infrequent  (e.g.,  viiL, 
xxix.,  xxxiii.).  But  that  many  songs,  especially  such  as  were 
designed  for  the  temple-service,  were  bom  of  the  revival  of  the 
national  interest  in  ritual  after  the  return  from  exile,  we  have 
abundant  proof.  The  nation  was  then  frequently  called  upon 
to  sing  unto  the  Lord  a  "  new  song  "  (see  Isa.  xlii.  10 ;  Ps.  xcvi. 
1,  xcviii.  1,  cxlix.  1). 

The  inferiority,  both  literary  and  ethico-religious,  of  the  later 
compositions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  cannot  be  denied; 
although  we  may  not  say,  as  Renan  ^  does  quite  too  indiscrimi- 
nately, of  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  Jonah,  Chronicles,  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  Malachi,  Daniel,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  post-Exilian 
Psalms :  "  The  style  of  these  books  is  flat  and  without  relief, 
their  thought  is  dull,  their  religious  ideas  more  narrow,  their 
credulity  less  naive,  their  poetry  less  spontaneous."  As  to  the 
last  complaint,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  Psalms  now  lose  much 
of  their  spontaneity  and  freshness ;  they  are  made  up  after  the 
copy  of  earlier  versions  of  divine  praises,  rather  than  passionate 
outbursts  of  souls  stirred  by  communion  with  the  object  of 
these  praises.  But  even  the  spirit  of  revelation  does  not  inspire 
individuals  to  move  with  freedom,  purity,  and  originality  in  a 
language  which  is  no  longer  that  of  the  fullest  popular  life  and 
present  religious  experience ;  and  this  spirit  did  not  move  in 
the  nation  as  in  the  days  of  its  earlier  poets  and  prophets. 

The  various  conditions,  already  briefly  mentioned,  combine 
with  those  indescribable  conditions  which  are  furnished  by  a 

1  Zeitschrift  fiir  luth.  Theologie,  1870,  p.  21 1. 
>  Langues  Semitiques,  p.  150. 
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free  personality  to  occasion  the  third  order  of  differences  epoket 
of  above.  The  ideas  and  the  spirit  of  revelation  move  upon  thi 
individual  author  in  shaping  hia  expresuiou  according  to  hii 
individuality.  And  inasmuch  as  the  individuality  of  the  in 
spired  author  is  none  the  less  truly,  because  of  his  inspiration 
a  &ee  personality,  these  ideas  and  this  spirit  find  expression  ii 
many  different  forms.  Precisely  what  the  form  will  be  in  eacl 
ease,  depends  not  simply  upon  the  movement  of  ideas  and  spirit 
but  also  upon  the  nature  of  the  person  within  whom,  and  o 
the  historic  conditions  under  which,  the  movement  occurs.  Wi 
have,  as  a  result  of  these  varying  influences,  various  forms  o 
language  and  style,  more  or  less  commendable  (and  more  or  les; 
faulty)  from  the  literary  point  of  view.  We  have  this  variet; 
because  we  have  many  workmen  set  by  one  Spirit  to  do  eacl 
his  appointed  work  for  the  common  weal.  We  may,  therefore 
speak  of  Ecclesiastes  as  penetrated  with  Aramaisms,  and  a 
resembling  in  some  respects  the  Talmudic  and  rabbinical  writ 
inga.  We  may  speak  of  the  language  of  Job  as  a  peculiar  com 
pound,  apparently  of  different,  and  almost  diverse,  elements 
In  its  ruling  ideas  and  poetic  diction  it  approaches  some  of  th< 
Psalms ;  in  its  gnomic  character,  and  frequent  introduction  o 
wise  and  sententious  sayings,  it  is  like  the  so-called  Solomoni 
writings ; '  on  account  of  its  dramatic  and  conversational  struc 
tore  it  borrows  much  from  the  common  speech,  and  from  idiom: 
that  are  either  Aramaic,  or  belong  alike  to  Hebrew,  Aramaic 
and  Arabian  forms.  We  may  in  like  manner  freely  examim 
the  peculiarities  of  language  which  belong  to  each  Uebrev 
writing. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  prophets  who  wrote  their  prophe 
cies,  that  is,  just  before  and  after  800  B.C.,  there  begins  a  nev 
epoch  in  Hebrew  literature  ;  the  more  ancient  impersonal  writ 
ing  of  law  and  history  gives  way  to  the  personal  authorship  o 
the  inspired  messenger  of  Jehovah.  It  is  from  this  time  onward 
then,  that  the  peculiarities  which  belong  to  personal  aulli^Tshij 
become  more  strikingly  marked ;  considerations  of  style,  in  thi 
more  definite  meaning  of  the  word,  enter  henceforth  into  thi 
estimate  which  we  have  to  form  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  eacl 
Hebrew  composition.  Each  of  the  prophets  has  his  peculia 
character,  as  Jerome '  long  ago  observed.    Judged  by  all  thi 

•  PusUeli  between  Job  find  Proverb*  are  ([iTen  In  Boaenmilller'a  Schollen  im 
Hlob.  Proleg.,  pp.  32-^ ;  and  sae  Gesenlua,  G«ecblchte  dei  bebr.  Sprache,  p.  31. 

*  Pief.  In  XIL  Propb. 
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highest  and  most  exacting  standards,  the  writing  of  Isaiah 
presents  the  most  finished  literary  style  attained  by  ancient 
Hebrew;  this  is  true  as  respects  "taste,  proportion,  and  perfec- 
tion of  form."  His  elevation,  majesty,  elegance,  and  diversity, 
combined  with  dignified  simplicity,  render  him  classic  when 
compared  with  the  best  literary  models  of  all  languages  and 
times.  Amos,  coming  forth  from  the  ranks  of  the  people,  em- 
ploys such  Aramaic  forms  as  belonged  to  the  speech  of  common 
life  in  distinction  from  the  language  of  books ;  ^  but  the  other 
marks  of  rusticity  in  style,  of  which  complaint  has  been  made, 
are  mostly  confined  to  the  figures  of  speech  natural  to  a  shep- 
herd and  gardener,^  and  do  not  prevent  a  high  estimate  of  his 
sublimity  of  thought,  splendor  of  diction,  and  elegance  of  ex- 
pression. Hosea  and  Micah  may  be  described  together  as  for- 
cible, pointed,  and  concise ;  but  the  former  is  obscure  on  account 
of  his  brevity,  and  his  tone  is  strikingly  local  and  individual. 
Nahum  is  bold,  ardent,  sublime.  Of  Habakkuk,  if  we  follow 
Michaelis  in  saying  that  his  excellences  are  those  of  an  imitator, 
we  must  also  affirm  with  the  same  critic  that  they  are  in  the 
first  rank ;  his  "  Pindaric  "  ode,  as  Ewald  characterizes  chap,  iii., 
is  unrivalled  in  majesty  of  thought  and  diction.  Of  others  of 
the  prophets,  considered  as  stylists,  we  cannot  speak  so  highly ; 
and,  moreover,  we  cannot  fail  to  discover,  that  in  certain  in- 
stances the  lowering  in  quality  of  style  implies  a  lower  degree 
of  influence  from  the  ideas  and  spirit  of  revelation.  The  infer- 
ence from  style  in  expression  to  degree  of  spiritual  influence  is 
not  made  on  the  false  assumptions  that  revelation  and  inspira- 
tion cannot  manifest  themselves  in  varieties  of  style,  or  that  the 
fact  and  degree  of  their  influence  are  to  be  measured  by  literary 
niceties.  Nevertheless,  it  remains  true  that  form  of  expression 
and  degree  of  spiritual  influence  bear  some  relation  to  each 
other ;  and  style,  in  Hebrew  literature,  is  so  largely  a  result  of 
ethical  and  religious  causes,  of  the  ideas  and  spirit  of  revela- 
tion, as  to  warrant  an  inference  between  the  two,  whether  the 
inference  relegate  the  particular  writing  to  a  high  or  low  grade 
in  the  scale. 

The  objection  to  the  rusticity  of  the  language  of  Jeremiah  is 
ancient,  as  are  also  the  complaints  of  his  grammatical  ignorance. 
A  relatively  smaller  portion  of  his  work  is  truly  poetic ;  he  has 

1  See  Ewald,  Lehrbuch,  p.  21. 

>  See  i.  1,  ii.  13,  UL  4, 5»  12,  iv.  2,  S,  7,  9,  v.  8, 11, 19,  vl.  12,  vii  1  f.,  viil.  8,  Ix.  3^ 
9, 13, 14. 
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not  the  dignity  of  movement,  or  purity  of  diction,  which  belongs 
to  the  earlier  prophets ;  there  is  a  certain  suggestion  of  a  rela- 
tive weakness,  rationally  and  ethically  considered,  when  we 
compare  his  style  with  theirs.  We  must  admit,  then,  that  the 
total  difference  is  not  one  merely  in  the  amount  of  apparent 
Aramaisms.  Jeremiah  and  Zephaniah  have  neither  the  literary 
nor  the  ethical  loftiness  of  the  earlier  prophets.  And,  if  our 
position  with  regard  to  the  entire  relation  between  the  Hebrew 
language  and  Old-Testament  revelation  is  correctly  taken,  we 
note  something  deeper  than  a  merely  superficial  difference  of 
style  when  we  note  how  prosaic  are  Haggai  and  Zechariah.  But 
Ezekiel  has  justly  been  called  the  worst  of  all  the  prophets  from 
a  literary  point  of  view.  Certainly  many  impurities  of  language 
and  grammatical  abnormities  are  to  be  found  in  his  writings.^ 
His  most  highly  wrought  passages  are  prosaic  and  imitative.^ 
He  takes  up  the  familiar  figures  of  speech  used  by  the  older 
prophets  and  poets,  and  draws  them  out  into  such  details,  with 
such  rhetorical  excesses,  as  to  mar  tteir  effectiveness.^  "  His 
imagery,"  says  Lowth,  "  is  crowded,  magnificent,  terrific,  some- 
times almost  to  disgust;  his  language  is  pompous,  solemn, 
austere,  rough."  The  peculiarities  of  style  in  this  prophet 
also  are  not  wholly  to  be  explained  by  the  change  which  the 
Hebrew  language  was  undergoing:  they  are  rather  due  in  a 
higher  degree  to  the  personality  of  the  author  as  influenced, 
not  alone  by  his  surroundings,  but  also  and  chiefly  by  the  ideas 
and  spirit  of  revelation.  They  are,  then,  themselves  to  be  con- 
sidered in  proof  of  the  nature  of  those  ideas  and  the  character- 
istic influence  of  that  spirit. 

The  further  consideration  of  the  more  general  relations  which 
must  be  held  to  exist  between  the  language  and  style  of  the 
Old-Testament  writers,  and  the  origin  and  nature  of  their  writ- 
ings regarded  as  Sacred  Scripture,  must  be  postponed  until  we 
have  examined  also  the  case  of  the  New  Testament. 

In  passing  from  the  study  of  the  language  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, regarded  as  both  a  vehicle  and  a  product  of  revelation,  to 
that  of  the  New,  we  are  at  once  made  aware  of  a  great  increase 
in  means  for  comparative  examination,  and  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  extent  and  definiteness  of  the  results  which  can 

1  Gesenius,  Geschichte  der  hebr.  Sprache,  p.  35  f. 

*  Compare  Keil,  Einl.  in  das  A.  T. ,  p.  23. 

*  See  his  method  of  dealing  with  the  figure  of  speech,  that  the  beasts  and  birds 
of  prey  shall  assemble  to  feed  upon  the  slain  of  Jehovah  (zxziz.  17-20,  compare 
zzzi.  13  15) ;  and  see  Michaelis'  note  in  Lowth,  II.  p.  88  f. 
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be  reached.  The  New-Teatament  Greet  can  be  copiously  illus- 
trated, both  as  respects  its  sirailaritiea  and  difFerences,  by  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  classic  Greek  authors.  It  can  be  less 
J-  illustrated  by  comparison  with  contemporary  or  sub- 
authors  who  used  the  "oivij,  or  later  literary  Greek.  It 
lome  extent  be  compared  with  that  form  of  the  later 
'hich  prevailed  in  the  common  speech,  and  upon  which, 
istinctive  linguistic  basis,  it  is  itself  built.  Moreover, 
jry  of  those  changes  and  growths  of  concepts,  and  rare 
J  new  forms  of  words,  which  it  embodies,  can  be  some- 
isfactorily  traced  in  the  LXX.,  the  apocryphal  writings 
Id  Testament,  and  in  some  other  Jewish  writings  which 
3  same  religious  tinge.  Finally,  then,  the  quickening 
ilding  power  over  language  of  distinctively  Christian 
e  more  exact  lines  and  forms  of  speech  with  which  the 
[  new  religion,  and  the  inbreathing  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
ought  out  effects  in  human  consciousness  and  human 
3n,  can  also  be  made  clear.  We  can  alBrm  with  coufi- 
■hat  Schleiermacber  •  called  the  "  tprachhildendt  Kraft 
atenthumi : "  we  can  speak,  as  does  Rothe,^  with  good 
)f  a  language  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  process  of  corn- 
by  which  we  reach  the  scientific  form  of  these  aEBrma- 
^nnot,  of  course,  be  followed  by  us  in  detail.  The 
Icetch  of  its  elements  and  outline  must  suffice.  N^either 
ent  classic  Greek,  nor  the  (cohtJ,  whether  as  spoken  by 
titude,  or  as  written  by  the  authors  of  the  time,  con- 
phraseology  which  was  fit  for  the  conceptions  and  for 
jious  phenomena  of  Christianity,*  The  Greek  of  the 
,nd  of  the  Old-Testament  Apocrypha,  must  also  be  re- 
md  enriched  in  order  partially  to  meet  the  demands  of 
■  form  of  religious  life.  And  yet  both  the  koot^  and  the 
I  language  of  Judaism,  are  to  a  large  extent  found  every- 
I  the  very  substance  of  New-Testament  Greek, 
nd,  then,  three  principal  elements,  or  factors,  each  of 
lUst  be  considered  in  order  to  understand  the  relation 
its  between  the  language  and  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
stament.  These  three  are:  (1)  the  Koun},  which  forms 
stance  and  mensttunm,  or  linguistic  solvent,  of  the 
iments  of  the  New-Testament  language ;  (2)  the  words 


v  bail  SchrUten  N.  T.,  I.  p.  3B. 
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and  forms  of  speech  which  had  resulted  from  the  previous 
atteat^ts  of  the  Jews  to  express  the  conceptions  of  Old-Testa- 
ment religion  in  Greek,  and  the  chief  source  of  which  is  the 
Septuagint;  (3)  the  words,  and  turns  of  expression,  which  are 
the  most  special  result  of  the  formative  influence  from  the 
specific  ideas  and  spirit  of  Christianity  itself. 

We  conaider  fii«t,  very  briefly,  the  origin  and  nature  of  the 
Koiv^.  The  earliest  forms  of  the  Greek  language,  as  m^de  known 
to  us  by  its  most  ancient  literature,  are  three,  —  the  Aeolic,  the 
Doric,  and  the  Ionic  dialects.  The  peculiarities  which  distin- 
guished the  spoken  language  are  matters  of  indirect  proof; 
but,  as  written  language,  each  dialect  is  the  form  which  in 
the  most  remote  historical  antiquity  had  established  itself  as 
the  favorite  one  for  a  particular  kind  of  literature.  The  Ionic 
is  the  favorite  form  for  epic  poetry  ;  the  Doric,  for  lyric  in  the 
war-songs,  religious  hymns,  and  the  choruses  in  general ;  the 
Aeolie,  for  that  peculiar  kind  of  lyric  which  may  be  called  sub- 
jective, and  in  wJiich  Aleaeus  and  Sappho  sung.  But  the  Attic, 
which  originated  chiefly  from  the  Ionic,  and  occupied  a  middle' 
position  between  the  hardness  of  the  Doric  and  the  Boftness 
of  the  Ionic,  became  the  prevalent  language  of  literature  ilfter' 
Athens  had  become  the  literary  centre,  and  after  the  ancient 
forms  of  literature  had  for  the  most  part  given  way  to  the 
drama,  the  oration,  history,  philosophy,  and  the  other  forms,  in 
which  the  Attic  writers  of  Athens  excelled.  But  the  Macedo- 
nian conquest,  in  its  general  breaking-down  of  ancient  barriers 
and  distinctions,  included  those  of  language  as  well.  How 
profound  were  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the  Greek 
language,  we  can  judge,  although  calling  in  question  the  pro- 
priety of  the  assertion  of  Steinthal,'  who  insists  that  genuine 
Greek  died  soon  after  the  time  of  Alexander :  ita  organic  and 
living  development  as  a  language,  that  is  to  say,  forever  ceased. 

But  a  certain  kind  of  Greek,  which  in  its  turn  underwent  a 
certain  kind  of  development,  became  far  more  than  ever  before 
the  speech,  not  only  of  the  civilized  ancient  world,  but  even  of 
barbarians ;  if,  indeed,  the  jargon  of  the  latter  can  properly  be 
called  Greek.  In  Athens  itself,  a  form  of  the  Greek  language 
relatively  very  pure  continued  to  maintain  itself;  but  the 
Attic,  which  was  spoken  in  the  Macedonian  court  and  by  the 
Macedonian  soldiery,  spread  itself  not  only  over  the  lands 
inhabited  by  the  ancient  Hellenes,  but  also  over  the  Macedonian! 
'  Geflchichte  der  SpTachwiaseaBchatt  bel  den  AlUn,  p.  386. 
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provinces  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  For  we  are  not  to  look  upon  a 
Macedonian  dialect  as  the  fundamental  form  of  the  icocn;,  but  as 
constituting  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  leading  form  .or 
type  of  those  various  corruptions  and  debasements  which  united 
to  form  this  icotn}.  And  inasmuch  as  they  who  were  most  active 
in  thus  mixing  the  ancient  forms  and  usages  of  the  Greek  with 
one  another,  and  with  other  elements  from  languages  not  Greek, 
were  largely  merchants,  soldiers,  strolling  players,  and  quondam 
slaves,  it  is  not  doubtful  that  the  spoken  Greek  of  the  crowds 
became  a  much  debased  and  corrupted  affair.  Under  the  worst 
conditions,  a  jargon  was  formed  in  which  the  nice  distinctions 
of  the  classic  language  were  almost  wholly  lost.  Different 
case-endings  of  nouns  were  confused.  Monstrosities  of  verbal 
construction  appeared,  even  to  the  extent  of  phrases  and  sen- 
tences which  it  is  impossible  to  translate  with  confidence  on 
account  of  their  breach  of  all  the  laws  of  grammar  known  to 
the  ancient  Greeks.^  A  mixing  not  only  of  different  dialects 
of  Greek  with  an  admixture  of  foreign  languages,  but  also  of 
-the  rural  forms  of  speech  with  those  of  the  centres  of  trade  and 
commerce,  went  on.  "  If  Antioch  was  an  Asiatic  Athens,"  de- 
clares Steinthal,  "  it  was  only  a  Hellenic  oasis  in  a  Hellenistic- 
barbarian  desert."  But  the  Spirit  of  revelation,  moving  in  his- 
tory as  Providence,  did  not  permit  the  language  of  the  New 
Testament  to  attach  itself  either  to  an  Asiatic  jargon  or  to  a 
special  Alexandrine  dialect. 

While  the  Kotny,  considered  as  the  spoken  language  of  the 
world's  motley  crowds  in  intercourse,  was  undergoing  these 
various  stages  of  corruption,  from  the  slight  changes  of  Athe- 
nian Attic  after  Alexander's  time  to  the  barbarisms  of  Nubia 
or  rural  Syria,  this  same  KotnJ,  considered  as  the  language  of 
the  later  Heileriic  literature,  was  undergoing  its  own  changes, 
closely  related  to  those  of  the  spoken  language.  For,  on  the 
one  hand,  imaoy  of  the  writers  of  this  entire  period  made  praise- 
worthy land  quite  successful  efforts  to  write  a  Greek  which 
should  be  pure  from  the  worst  corruptions ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  notvcven  the  most  strenuous  and  successful  of  them  could 
exclude  :the  influences  which  were  in  the  very  air  they  breathed. 
Among  the  Jews,  only  a  few  of  the  most  learned,  such  as  Philo 

1  See  Steinthal,  Ibid.,  p.  405  f.  For  example :  SAmv  for  aviLwavrwt  rqpov  (that 
which  is  liquid)  for  water ;  ih  julcf  irpMTov  aira{,  for  the  first  time ;  vixniiA  Mvra  rwr 

ixBp^Vf  for  victory  over  the   enemy.     Oi  yap  ^iAoi'«iic<h  ilov  apira^w  rj*r  yvmutMr  K«u  ri. 

iraijta  avniv  (I  rob  my  enemies  of  their  wives  and  chUdren),  is  a  specimen  of 
Nubian  Hellenism.    ' 
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to  the  number  of  two  or  even  three  augments.^  These  faults, 
as  judged  by  a  classical  standard,  were  not  confined  to  the  New- 
Testament  diction,  as  the  writings  of  Phrynichus  and  the  prac- 
tice of  Plutarch  and  others  assure  us.  Confusions  of  gender, 
innovations  in  the  inflections  of  nouns  and  verbs,  also  appear. 
Words  from  the  different  ancient  dialects  had  become  absorbed 
into  the  common  speech ;  such  are  the  Attic  6  o-kotos,  and  from 
the  Ionic  the  word  fupaw  (see  Acts  xxi.  24;  1  Cor.  xi.  5).^ 
Other  words  which  were  rare  in  the  ancient  literature  of  Greece 
had  become  parts  of  the  speech  of  common  life.  Newly  com- 
pounded words,  or  new  significations  of  words  found  in  the 
classic  Greek,  had  been  made  part  of  the  Koanlj^  and  thus  pre- 
pared to  serve  the  purpose  of  expressing  Christian  thought. 
Such  words  are  dycvcoXoyiTTos  (Heb.  vii.  3),  arriXvrpw  (1  Tim.  ii. 

6),   iyKparfvofiai    (1   Cor.  vii.  9,    ix.  25),   dyvorrjq,  irapafidrr}^^   for  a 

transgressor  of  law  (found  in  Aeschylus,  Eum.  553),  ^cocnrvyijs  in 
the  passive  sense  (found  in  Euripides :  see  Rom.  i.  30)^,  Ay«»7»}  for 
one's  mode  of  life,  cvxopiorctv  to  return  thanks,  Ai^oKAxvctv  to  re- 
cline at  table,  and  certain  diminutives  like  Kopdxrvov^  not  admit- 
ted into  pure  Attic,  but  derived  from  popular  usage,  and  found 
in  later  literary  Greek.  Changes  of  ancient  customs  had  in- 
troduced changes  in  the  meanings  of  their  descriptive  words: 
for  example,  the  word  ycvco-ia  —  which  had  originally  meant  a 
feast  in  honor  of  the  dead,  held  on  the  recurrence  of  his  birth- 
day —  had  come  to  be  used  instead  of  ycvc^Xio,  a  birthday  feast. 
Thus  the  word  in  late  Greek  for  an  announcement  —  ^irayycAai 
—  had  been  made  ready  for  its  New-Testament  use  in  the 
meaning  of  that  supreme  announcement  which  is  the  promise 
of  salvation  by  the  gospel.  Thus  also  Saifi<av  or  Sai/xovuiv  had  ac- 
quired in  the  later  spoken-Greek  the  meaning  of  an  evil  spirit. 
Especially  interesting  are  the  cases  of  certain  words,  which, 
having  been  employed  only  for  coarse  uses  in  the  classic  Greek, 
had  even  by  the  vulgar  usage  been  preserved  for  the  nobler  uses 
of  the  New  Testament :  xop^*^*"'  (to  fodder,  or  fatten  in  a  stall) 
was  used  as  a  low  word  in  the  later  comedy  for  filling  one's  self 
full  of  food ;  but  by  popular  usage  to  signify  the  satisfying  of 
a  human  being  with  food,  it  had  been  made  ready  to  be  used  in 
the  ideal  sense  of  satisfying  the  hunger  of  the  soul  (see  Matt. 

1  See  iivtifypiiyri,  Rev.  iv.  1. 

*  For  lists  of  these  words,  see  Winer,  Grammar,  p.  24;  Planck,  De  Vera  Na- 
tnra  atque  Indole  Orationis  Graecae  N.  T.,  p.  18  f.;  Schirlitz,  Grundzuge  der  Nea- 
testamentlichen  Gracitat,  p.  15  f. ;  and  the  larger  lexicographical  works  to  which 
these  writers  refer. 
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and  the  only  form  of  Greek  literature  which  they  knew.  This 
translation,  therefore,  exerted  a  pre-eminent  influence  over  the 
form  of  Greek  written  among  the  Jews,  both  of  Judaea  and  of 
the  Diaspora.  Considered  as  Greek,  it  represents  the  grade  of 
purity  retained  by  the  spoken  /cotnj  of  Alexandria.^  The  LXX. 
give  us  poor  Greek,  even  as  compared  with  Philo  and  Jose- 
phus ;  but  the  LXX.  for  the  most  part  keep  clear  of  the  worst 
of  the  jargon  which  must  have  prevailed  in  the  region  around 
them.  This  Greek  of  the  LXX.  differs,  however,  from  that 
spoken  by  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians  of  Alexandria  in  that 
day,  chiefly  by  containing  innumerable  manifestations  of  the 
Hebrew  form  of  thought  and  language.  What  we  know  as 
Hebraisms,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  abound  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint.  The  necessity  for  these  Hebraisms  in  biblical  Greek 
may  be  considered  as  twofold :  it  consisted  partly  in  the  sub- 
jective feeling  of  the  Jews,  that  the  Greek  which  they  heard 
spoken  had  no  words  and  phrases  with  the  import  needed,  and 
had  not  the  ring,  the  traditional  form  and  manner  of  expression, 
which  satisfied  them ;  it  consisted  also  in  the  objective  fact,  that 
they  must  communicate  the  ideas  of  Old-Testament  religion  in 
Greek,  and  in  such  Greek  as  they  could  construct  and  manage 
with  reference  to  the  materials  at  their  disposal.  These  Hebra- 
isms, then,  are  not  simply  many  in  number;  they  are  also  mani- 
fold in  form  and  completeness.  Their  range  is  from  the  most 
'perfect  Hebraisms,  or  those  words,  phrases,  and  constructions 
which  are  most  strictly  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew  and  averse  to 
Greek  usage,  to  the  most  imperfect^  or  such  words,  phrases,  and 
constructions  as  were  probably  derived  from  Hebrew  and  yet 
are  not  infrequent  also  in  Greek  usage.  The  following  kinds 
of  Hebraisms  (in  the  widest  meaning  of  the  word)  need  only 
to  be  noticed :  ^  (1)  Hebrew-Aramaic  words  which  are  simply 
transposed  into  Greek  letters ;  (2)  words  where  the  Hebrew 
derivative  meanings  were  attached  to  a  Greek  word  the  primary 
signification  of  which  most  nearly  corresponded  to  the  Hebrew 
(thus  vv^4>'n  —  bride  —  denotes  also  daughter-in-law  after  the 
analogy  of  nSa  in  Gen.  xxxviii.  11,  and  elsewhere  ;  cvXoyctv,  like 
the  Yl%hTQvr\^l^mQQx\^favAitaperdeumprecari;  and  ktiW  means 
thing  created^ ;  (3)  derivative  words  formed  to  fit  Hebrew  con- 
ceptions, but  after  the  analogy  of  the  Greek  vernacular  (such 

1  See  Steinthal,  Gesrhlchte  cler  Sprachwlssensohaft,  p.  40P. 
3  Compare  Winer,  Grammar,  p.  27  f.;  Bleek,  Eini.  in  das  K.  T.,  p.  87  f.:  Schir> 
litz,  Grundziige,  p.  30  f . 
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school-language  of  the  religious  community  among  the  Jews. 
The  biblical  conception  of  the  divine  holiness  as  afiFecting  the 
speech  of  the  LXX.,  and,  through  them,  of  the  New  Testament, 
has  been  discussed  by  Zezschwitz  and  others.^  For  this  general 
conception  four  principal  classic  Greek  words  were  employed ; 
viz.,  dyi'd^,  ar€fjLv6^y  ocrcos,  and  upos,  —  ayu>9,  which  is  allied  to  ayi^os, 
becoming  comparatively  infrequent.  Of  these  Up6s  and  oo-w^ 
turned*  the  thought  rather  godward  (U/>ds,  according  to  Pape, 
being  used  of  whatever  concerns  the  gods,  and  especially  of  what 
is  consecrated  to  them).  But  'upo^  is  used  only  twice  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  in  neither  case  as  implying  ethical  quality : 
in  the  LXX.  it  (icpdi^)  is  used  only  twice  for  the  sanctuary,  and 
in  both  cases  to  translate  a  word  expressing  only  the  externals 
of  the  sanctuary  (1  Chron.  xxix.  4 ;  Ezek.  xlv.  19)  i  but  hi  the 
Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament  it  is  regularly  used  for  the 
Jewish  temple.  Biblical  Greek,  then,  rejects  the  word  Upos  in 
a  sense  implying  the  idea  of  ethical  holiness.^  But  although 
Upo^  and  dyfos  appear  synonymous  in  non-biblical  Greek,  biblical 
Greek  makes  a  distinction  between  them,  and  reserves  the  lat- 
ter word  for  human  purity.  But  oo-tos  in  biblical  Greek  remains 
true  to  the  fundamental  classic  meaning,  while  gaining  much  in 
depth  and  intensity :  it  is  used  by  the  LXX.  some  thirt}'  times 
to  translate  tdh,  the  fundamental  conception  of  the  Hebrew 
being  "to  be  well-disposed."  It  is  ayto?  —  a  word  rare  in  Attic 
Greek  and  in  the  literary  Koanij — which  the  religious  community 
adopted  and  regularly  employed  to  express  its  religious  idea 
of  holiness.  And  here  all  local  concentration  of  holiness  is 
involved  in  the  appearance  and  self-revelation  of  Jehovah.  This 
term  the  LXX.  employ  nearl)'  one  hundred  times  for  B^'»'^fJi  for 
the  presence  of  the  source  of  all  holiness  is  that  which  renders 
things  really  sacred.  The  New  Testament,  while  departing 
from  the  usage  of  the  LXX.  by  using  Up6v  for  the  temple,  con- 
forms to  its  use  of  ayuoi ,  the  departure,  as  Zezschwitz  thinks,  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  inner  principle  of  holiness  has  stripped 
from  the  external  place  of  divine  glory  its  former  quasi-moTal 
sanctitv.  For  the  New-Testament  use  of  the  word  Koa-fio^  also, 
the  LXX.  prepare  the  way  by  departing  from  the  Greek  usage. 
Pythagoras,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  the  first  to  call  tlie 
world  by  this  term  on  account  of  its  cvro^ta;  Platonism  used  it 

1  Profansrrarit&t,  pp.  13  ff.;  and  comp.  Trench,  Synonymee  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. T  p.  182  f.  « 

*  This  although  Upr^  is  the  word  which  the  LXX.  nae  to  transUtte  j STJ. 
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for  the  ideal  woild-order.  But  of  t! 
those  which  are  apocryphal  (espec 
and  Second  Maccabees)  use  the  wi 
LXX.  Koer/Mw  and  KixTfuiv  are  used  o 
adornment  ('Ti').'  In  New-Testan 
very  opposite  of  an  ideal  world,  or  i 
ful  whole.  The  opposition  which  ti 
as  existing  between  the  people  of 
Paul  and  John  enlarge :  it  is  the  op] 
fleeting  and  sensual  order  of  affairs, 
men  by  external  adornment,  and  th 
and  hiu  kingdom,  that  expresses  its 
of  the  word  Kotriun. 

Other  instances  of  this  mediatinj 
of  Old-Testament  revelation,  when 
Koanj,  performed  for  the  diction  of  tl 
not  notice.  Old-Testament  revelati 
bined  with  the  later  use  of  Greek 
utterance  of  Christian  &icts  and  i( 
nify  the  action  of  the  preparatory  fo 
for  the  new  diction.  Not  all  thes 
working  could  shape  the  form  of  sj 
for  Christiau  experience  and  reflect 
as  Schleiermacher  *  justly  claims,  ei 
mands  in  some  regards  a  new  form  < 
pre-eminently  valid  and  imperative 
spiritual  revolution  of  all.  For  the 
derfully  new,  there  must  be  found  a 
serve  them  as  their  recoguizable  for 
aider  the  elements  of  the  New-T( 
most  distinctively  due  to  the  Chris' 
ideas. 

Tho  elements  which  constitute  t 
ment  writings  to  be  called  the  Ian 
the  inspirer  of  Christian  minds  and  1 
specifically  Ciiristian  symbolism ,  ( 
tinctively  Christian  import  given 
(3)  certain  new  compounds  forme 
new  Christian  ideas. 

'  This  1b  tme,  acconllnft  to  ZezschirllJ!.  ev 
the  Stan  as  belnK  the  ailnnimeiic  o(  heaven;  a 
*  Hennenentik,  p.  64. 
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In  constructing  the  more  specifically  Christian  symbolism,  the 
need  is  manifested  that  the  new  ideas  should  have  a  definite 
new  circle  of  figures  of  speech  and  figurative  phrases  fitly  to 
embody  and  convey  them.  Such  figures  of  speech  are  for  the 
most  part  constructed  after  the  analogies  of  Semitic,  and  espe- 
cially of  Old-Testament  language.  Thus  does  Christ  call  him- 
self o  TToifjirpf  6  KoXds  and  rf  ofwrcXos  ^  a\rf$ivrj,    'Thus  also  do  the 

phrase,  avinOtv  ycwoo-^cu,  and  the  Xourpos  iraXtyyeveo-tas  of  the  SOuU 

come  to  stand  for  Christian  conversion ;  as  well  as  the  word 
hrurrp€<^iy^  which  Lucian  (^Consc.  Hist.  6)  used  in  the  moral 
sense,  and  which  the  LXX.  used  for  a  positive  obedience  to  the 
authority  of  Jehovah.  In  the  same  manner  Kara  adpKa  .  .  .  cTvoc 
or  Cyv  or  v€pnraT€tv  becomes  contrasted  with  the  life  and  activity 

which  are  irvcu/iori,  h^  irvevfiari^  or  viro  rov  irvcv/Aaros.^ 

In  estimating  the  new  wealth  of  meaning  which  Christianity 
gave  to  the  technical  religious  terms  of  Judaism,  we  can  scarcely 
speak  too  strongly.  The  words  are  the  same  familiar  words  of 
Old-Testament  revelation  which  must  have  fallen  without  shock 
from  their  sound  upon  the  ear  of  the  reader  of  the  LXX.  or  the 
hearer  of  the  talk  in  the  Jewish  synagogue.  And  yet  no  more 
completely  new  words  were  ever  given  to  the  world  of  religious 
thought.  It  has  been  said  of  the  Pauline  use  of  Sucauxrvvrf^  that 
every  Jewish  hearer  or  reader  would  have  been  obliged  to  say 
of  the  apostle,  '^  This  man  uses  our  word  in  a  different  sense 
from  ours." 

The  wealth  of  new  meaning  imported  into  the  ancient  words 
by  the  life-giving  spirit  of  Christianity  has  been,  after  all  the 
special  investigations,  quite  too  little  prized  or  understood. 
But  a  very  few  from  the  many  most  notable  examples  which 
might  be  adduced  must  now  stand  for  them  all. 

Among  all  the  examples,  none  is  more  notable  than  dyaany,  a 
word,  as  representing  the  pure  conception  of  love,  not  found  in 
unbiblical  Greek ,  in  such  Greek  aydirrfa-i^  stands  for  affection. 
The  LXX.  employ  the  word  seldom  outside  of  Canticles ;  but 
the  conception  which  they  attach  to  it  includes,  according  to 
Cremer,  affection  that  chooses  its  object  with  decisive  will  and 
readiness  for  self-sacrifice.  The  biblical  conception  of  ayaanf  as 
a  moral  energy  is  distinguished  from  that  of  the  noble  Greek 
word  <t>tXiivOpuiiria^  to  which  the  biblical  <^iXa8€A.<^a  more  nearly 
corresponds :  <t>iXav$pitnria  is  that  affection  which  duly  belongs  to 
the  object  as  a  personal  friend  and  benefactor,  or  a  fellow-citi- 

1  See  Schirlitz,  Grundzuge,  pp.  36  ff. 
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•  hope  (^iTi?)  which  concentrates  in  itself  and  satisfies  all  the 
other  expectations  of  the  human  mind.  The  relation  of  this 
word  to  another  word  for  a  cognate  conception  is  further  in- 
structive: virofion;  is  patient  and  constant  expectation.  This 
latter  conception  is  most  prevalent  in  the  Old  Testament,  as 
the  LXX.  clearly  saw,  and  showed  by  using  it  to  translate  nipp 
and  njpn,  —  words  in  which  the  idea  of  binding  fast,  and  so  of 
mental  strength  or  constancy,  is  fundamental.  In  neither  sense 
can  hope  be  recognized  as  existing  where  the  promises  of  salva- 
tion under  a  covenant  have  not  reached ;  and,  where  there  is  no 
such  hope,  there  the  power  of  moral  purification  which  belongs 
to  such  hope  cannot  exist  (see  1  John  iii.  3). 

That  conception  of  the  LXX.  which  is  nearest  to  the  New- 
Testament  conception  of  xapis  is  ^Vco^  as  a  translation  of  ipn. 
In  the  New  Testament  our  thought  is  raised  from  the  signifi- 
cance of  simple  kindness  and  good-will,  to  that  favor  of  God 
and  Christ  which  secures  and  dispenses  the  benefits  of  the  gospel. 
The  special  meaning,  then,  of  the  word  x^^  in  the  Christian  ter- 
minology, is  most  definitely  due  to  the  specifically  Christian 
ideas  which  it  embodies.  In  classic  Greek  it  signifies  whatever 
is  pleasant  (^cdles  worilber  man  aich  f rent.  —  Pape).  But  what 
a  vast  distance  between  this  meaning  and  the  specifically  Chris- 
tian import  which  is  the  gift  of  revelation  to  the  world  through 
the  inspired  mind  of  the  Apostle  Paul ! 

Zezschwitz  has  shown  at  length  in  what  a  wonderful  manner 
Christianity  has  dealt  with  certain  words  in  the  vocabulary  of 
the  Greek  psychology.  Of  principal  significance  is  the  fact,  that 
the  word  Xoyo?  in  the  sense  of  "  reason  "  —  the  rational  faculty 
in  man  —  is  foreign  to  the  Scriptures,  while  htcO/ao,  which  is  in 
its  psychological  meaning  foreign  to  other  Greek,  becomes  from 
the  first  the  predominant  psychological  conception  of  the  bibli- 
cal Greek.  The  conception  and  use  of  urcv/ia  for  the  self-con- 
cious  and  innermost  psychical  life  of  man,  or  for  the  divine 
principle  of  life  which  is  imparted  to  man  as  the  principle  of 
liis  new  divine  life,  belong  to  the  Bible  alone.  The  Bible,  then, 
can  introduce  us  to  the  phrase  ttvcu/ui  tov  0€ov, — a  phrase  which, 
according  to  Zezschwitz,  would  be  unintelligible  in  classic  Greek. 
But  all  the  theology  of  the  Bible,  and  all  the  experience  of  the 
Christian  life,  are  dependent  upon  the  true  and  full  conception 
of  this  phrase. 

Only  a  little  less  suggestive  and  forceful  than  the  instances 
in  which  Christianity  has  given  a  positively  new  import  to  its 
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How  marvellously  intense  and  comprehensive  this  formative 
power  over  language,  due  to  the  influence  of  distinctively 
Christian  and  spiritual  causes,  must  be  estimated  to  be,  it  is  not 
easy  to  describe  in  words.  But  let  any  thoughtful  reader  go 
carefully  through  with  a  list  of  such  expressions  as  most  exhibit 
this  power,  and  then  make  the  estimate  for  himself.  What 
strange  new  life  in  language  has  entered  the  world  in  the 
diction  of  the  New  Testament  I  What  changes  would  modem 
thought  and  literature  have  to  undergo  in  order  to  abstract 
from  them  all  that  is  due  to  the  new  import  and  power  which 
Christianity  gave  to  human  speech !  ^ 

The  detailed  consideration  of  the  linguistic  characteristics 
which  are  exhibited  by  the  different  authors  of  the  New-Testa- 
ment books  belongs  to  the  special  Introduction  of  those  Books. 
But  to  our  purpose  it  belongs  rather  to  note  the  nature  of  these 
differences,  and  the  inferences  from  the  fact  that  the  differences 
exist  at  all.  The  one  spiritual  influence  was,  in  respect  to  lan- 
guage as  in  respect  to  other  forms  of  its  expression,  distributed 
in  a  variety  of  powere  and  gifts.  The  distribution  corresponded 
in  general  with  the  laws  which  have  already  been  considered  in 
other  connections.  In  the  case  of  the  New  Testament  the  per- 
sonal elements  are  more  prominent,  and  consequently  the  au- 
thorial peculiarities  more  marked,  than  in  the  case  of  the  Old. 
This  difference  between  the  two  Testaments  is  in  part  due  to 
the  superior  flexibility  and  more  subtle  variability  of  the  Greek 
as  compared  with  Hebrew,  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the 
expression  of  the  various  fonns  of  Christian  inspiration  was  less 
limited  by  conventionalities  than  was  the  case  with  the  Old- 


1  The  following  list  of  words  and  phrases,  which  have  been  either  compounded 
or  largely  changed  in  import  by  the  influence  of  Christianity,  will  perhaps  be 
helpful  in  an  investigation  like  that  suggested  above.    'AA^a  {iytatiiu  rb  again  •$, 

Rev.  i.  8),  a^vo-o-Of  (ii)  for  the  bottomless  pit;  ayaBcMhitni,  ayaBotpyM,  ayafloiroiew,  aytof, 
ayioi  (ol)  for  Christians;  ayia^M,  ayion^f,  ayiMovtnti,  ayiaafi^,  ayamHf  aScA^onfv,  avriAvTfiOf, 
diroo-roAoc,  airoAvrpwcri?,  a4>i^aya0<K,  Pawri^ta  and  pdirTiafiaf  ytwavBai  avtiBw^  SiaxOFOf,  tiKout' 
trtivri  and  the  other  compounds  of  SUaio^f  66(a  and  ivSofi^ut,  eip^i^,  ixxKiitria,  cjcAeyco^at 
and  itcXtKToi  (oi)i  cAir(«,  ivSvvafiota,  itritrKOno^f  cvi<ncoirif,  aAAorpto«irt<rico«o«^  *PY<'^»  cvayycAtor, 
9vayyt\iit<r0at,  and  evayyeAionTC,  evSoKia,  itarf^  ^ctraroc,  KaSapl^ta,  .xop^iOYVcMTilti  KaroAAacacti'i 

KTipvTrtiv  and  K^piry/ia,  Kkav  .  .  .  rhv  aprov  for  the  sacred  repasts;  leaXtiVf  xA^ic  and  xA^oi 

(oi),  icoii'Mi'ia,  K6<rtioff  XovTp6vf  AvrpAMrif  and  Avrpttrr^i  fLopTv^f  ^arcuon^,  ftaraton  and  n-oratc- 

Aoyoc,  fitrivoia  and  fi«ravocM.  Mvcmfpioc  (used,  however,  for  a  revealed  secret  in  cla.s8io 
Greek),  666^,  the  manner  of  life  belonging  to  the  Christian  community;  oixoaoMi?  and 

o'lKO^Ofitiv  in  the  figurative  sense;  oAiYOirioTo^,  hfioXoyia,  opyi},  napajeXrfTo^  i^)t  *d^tip  in 

the  technical  sense  of  Christ's  passion;  wi<m^f  no-rQi'  (oi)  for  Christians,  and  narrvctr 

etc  («v  or  «iri)  X.,  wvevfia  and  irvevii.anK6tt  irpe<r^uT«poc,  <fifi$  (q)  and  aopKucoc  lu  the  theo- 
logical sense;  <rKdvB<Okov  and  a-KaviaAi^*<r9aif  aM^civ,  (Twnip  aud  in»Ti}ipi'a«  TaM9i»4fr^  and 
raireiKo^po<n;n|y  x^**  and  x^purfia,  ^x*7  CUld  ifrvx!uc6t. 
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Testament  forma.  The  manifold  forms  of  Christian  utterance 
which  the  writers  of  our  Christian  Scriptures  adopt  is  what  we 
should  expect  from  the  intensity  and  limitless  character  of  the 
new  spiritual  life. 

In  the  Synoptic  Gospels  we  have  the  narrative  of  Christ's 
sayings  and  life  given  to  us  in  common  language  and  style,  which 
are  largely  determined  by  the  characteristics  of  the  gospel  mes- 
sage as  spoken  by  Jews  in  their  peculiar  religious  and  techni- 
cal form  of  the  Koivrj.  But  abundant  subtle  indications  show 
that  each  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  is  the  work  of  an  author  who 
contributes  to  his  materials  not  only  the  selection  and  arrange- 
ment, but  also  presents  them  in  his  own  language  and  style. 
Among  the  Epistles,  different  groups  of  authorial  peculiarities 
can  be  pointed  out  as  characteristics  that  may  fairly  be  claimed 
for  a  particular  author ;  and  where,  as  especially  in  the  case  of 
Paul,  enough  works  of  one  authorship  exist  for  comparative 
study,  the  changes  and  progress  of  the  literary  style  of  the 
author  may  also  be  pointed  out.  A  somewhat  wide  range  of 
purity  or  impurity  is  plainly  indicated,  from  the  quite  purely 
Greek  prologue  of  Luke's  Gospel  to  the  thick-set  Hebraisms  of 
the  Apocalypse.  Of  pre-eminent  importance  and  value  for  the 
diction  of  the  New  Testament,  and  therefore  for  the  expression 
of  Christian  ideas  and  experience  to  the  end  of  time,  are  the 
inspired  personalities  of  John  and  Paul.  The  characteristic 
nomenclature  of  the  former,  with  its  vocabulary  of  words  like 

Aoyo«,  <^s,  d\q$€ia,  ioM/,  6  dpro^  rrjs  ^w^?*  Koa-fio^y  (rdpi^  and  Other  WOrds, 

each  in  the  Johannean  sense,  and  his  marked  forms  of  arranging 
the  sentence,  as,  e.g.,  his  frequent  epideixis,  or  pointing-out  of 
his  subject  by  the  pronoun  ovto^  (see  i.  19,  80,  iii.  19;  vi.  29, 
39,  60,  xvii.  3 ;  1  John  ii.  26,  iii.  28,  v.  8,  6,  14),  are  perma- 
nent forms  of  Christian  speech.  And  as  for  the  Apostle  Paul, 
who  shall  describe  him  in  any  other  manner  so  well  as  by  de- 
scribing the  marked  peculiarities  of  his  language  and  style? 
and  who  shall  estimate  his  service  to  Christianity  and  to  the 
world  without  taking  into  account  the  new  import  which  he 
gave  to  many  ancient  forms  of  technical  religious  speech  ?  It 
is  significant  of  a  mighty  and  new  divine  progeny  of  thoughts 
which  are  entering  the  world,  when  we  see  this  inspired  fol- 
lower of  Jesus  Christ  travailing  in  the  Spirit  to  make  known  to 
others  what  is  divinely  made  known  to  him.  Nor  is  it  strange 
if  a  whole  group  of  words  from  the  one  root  8t#o;,  —  Sucatoia,  8t#cai- 

cwrOai,  &Vai09,  fiiKoao^,  &Katcdpi,  Sticcuoxris,  SuccuocrvFi;,  — —  bearing  these 
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new  divine  thoughts,  presently  appear.  Nor  will  any  one  who 
notices  sympathetically  the  linguistic  peculiarities  of  this  apostle 
—  his  eflfort  to  bring  the  larger  members  of  his  sentences  into 
an  organic  movement,  his  frequent  failures  even  thus  to  make 
them  truly  periodic,  his  rush  of  words  forward  and  the  sudden 
intervening  turns,  his  slipping-in  of  new  thoughts,  his  inter- 
jectional  questions  and  remarks,  his  starting  off  at  a  word  of 
his  own,  his  piling-up  of  compounds  as  though  he  could  not 
even  thus  secure  sufficient  utterance,  his  frequent  antitheses, 
his  readiness  ever  to  fall  back  upon  the  language  of  experience, 
his  mighty  tentative  struggles  to  put  into  a  firm  form  his  mova- 
ble thought  and  feeling  —  be  slow  to  grant  his  claim  that  he 
teaches  the  truth  of  the  gospel  in  words  taught  him  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  language  is  such  as  the  Divine  Spirit  may 
use  when  it  gives  form  to  the  new  divine  ideas  of  Christianity 
through  a  personality  like  that  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 

In  the  present  chapter  we  have  considered  the  last  one  of 
those  special  classes  of  phenomena  into  which  for  convenience 
we  divided  this  part  of  the  entire  theme.  In  the  preceding 
chapters  the  claims  and  the  phenomena  suggested  conclusions 
which  had  reference  chiefly  to  the  substance  and  ideal  contents 
of  biblical  truth :  in  the  following  chapters  we  shall  consider 
the  Bible  rather  as  a  whole.  But  in  the  present  chapter  the 
consideration  and  conclusions  have  reference  chiefly  to  the 
form  assumed  by  the  ideal  contents :  the  form  in  which  the  bib- 
lical revelation  comes  to  us  is,  of  course,  the  form  of  written 
language.  In  the  phenomena  which  have  reference  to  form,  we 
discover  a  sign  and  proof  of  the  most  valid  claims  which  the 
writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  make  to  the  title  of 
Sacred  Scripture. 

.  We  reach,  then,  the  following  conclusions  concerning  the 
relations  that  exist  between  the  linguistic  form  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  the  general  claim  which 
they  make  to  the  title  of  Sacred  Scripture.  These  conclusions 
may  be  given  in  the  following  three  statements :  — 

The  linguistic  form  of  the  Bible  evinces  a  providential  prep- 
aration of  two  kinds  of  human  speech  to  become  in  turn  the 
fitting  vehicles  for  the  ideas  and  spirit  of  revelation.  One 
Semitic  language,  namely  the  Hebrew ;  and  one  Indo-European 
language,  namely  that  kind  of  Greek  which  may  be  known  as 
the  Hellenistic,  koivt;, — constitute  the  linguistic  form  of  the  Bible. 
Each  of  these  languages  has  certain  definite  peculiarities  which 
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difiference  it  from  the  most  nearly  allied  forms  of  human  speech; 
and  some,  at  least,  of  these  peculiarities  can  be  seen  to  stand 
in  definite  relations  to  the  work  of  revelation  which  was  to  be 
accomplished  through  them.  The  ancient  Hebrew,  it  may 
be  affirmed,  was  providentially  selected  and  prepared  to  be  the 
idiomatic  medium  of  Old-Testament  revelation ;  the  Hellenistic 
Greek,  of  New-Testament  revelation.  In  the  case  of  the  He- 
brew we  can  only  for  the  most  part  infer  what  was  the  special 
character  and  course  of  this  providential  preparation,  since  the 
actual  history  of  it  is  for  the  most  part  lost ;  but  in  the  case 
of  the  New-Testament  Greek  we  can  more  clearly  trace  the 
course  of  its  actual  history.  In  both  cases  the  phenomena- 
warrant  the  same  conclusion :  the  Spirit  of  God  as  the  Spirit  of 
Providence  has  wrought  upon  the  structure  and  secured  the 
use  of  these  languages.  Moreover,  we  find  abundant  reasons 
for  concluding  that  this  Spirit  has  not  been  unmindful  of  fit 
times  and  seasons.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Old-Testament  reve- 
lation could  have  been  given  and  secured  so  well  through  the 
Greek,  or  through  any  other  of  the  Indo-European  languages, 
as  through  that  form  of  the  Semitic  known  as  the  Hebrew. 
It  is  certain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Hebrew  could  not  have 
been  the  language  of  Christianity,  and  that  no  other  form  of 
speech  than  the  Kourj  could  have  served  this  purpose.  Inas- 
much, furthermore,  as  the  New-Testament  ideas  were  deeply 
rooted  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  wisdom  of  God  is  seen  in 
this,  that  a  more  definite  shape  in  the  Greek  had  already  been 
given  to  these  ideas  by  the  LXX.,  and  by  the  religious  writ- 
ings and  speech  of  Greek-speaking  Jews.  By  tlie  slow  pro- 
cesses and  wonderful  correlations  which  we  know  or  infer  to 
have  existed,  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Greek 
of  the  New  were  prepared,  and  adjusted  to  their  offices,  in  the 
work  of  divine  self-revelation.  This  adjustment,  together  with 
all  the  correlations  of  forces  which  the  processes  display,  is  a 
divine  work  y  it  is  the  work  in  history  of  the  same  Divine  Spirit 
who  reveals  and  inspires. 

And  should  it  be  said  that  so  much  of  divine  work  is  true 
of  the  language  of  every  great  classic  literature,  the  answer 
may  fearlessly  be  made,  "  Yes,  a  certain  divine  work  is  involved 
in  the  preparation  of  all  such  forms  of  speech."  But  the  special 
nature  of  the  preparatory  work  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  Scriptures  is  furthermore  to  be  judged  by  the  purpose 
held  in  view,  and  by  the  result  achieved.    The  purpose  held  in 
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view  has  been  to  prepare  two  forms  of  language  which  shall 
be  especially  fitted  in  the  exact  seasons  and  manner  of  their 
use,  to  the  work  of  an  historic  revelation  of  ethico-religious  facts 
and  ideas.  The  result  has  been  the  attainment  of  that  purpose 
in  the  forms  actually  employed  for  this  use.  And  by  as  much 
as  we  exalt  in  thought  the  necessity  and  magnitude  and  grace 
of  the  purpose,  and  at  the  same  time  consider  the  perfection  of 
the  result  with  reference  to  this  purpose,  by  so  much  shall  we 
increase  our  estimate  of  the  general  argument.  To  him  who 
is  at  once  a  believer  in  revelation,  and  also  a  student  of  com- 
parative language,  there  is  no  reason  for  hesitation  in  affirming 
the  providential  impress  upon  the  diction  of  Sacred  Scripture. 

But  our  second  conclusion  from  the  consideration  of  the 
phenomena  of  biblical  language  reaches  much  farther  than 
the  foregoing.  Some  of  the  linguistic  form  of  the  Bible  evinces  a 
direct  and  powerful  influence  from  the  ideas  of  revelation.  The 
phenomena  reveal  notliing  else  more  clearly  than  that  the  entire 
language  is  under  the  influence  of  a  peculiar  class  of  ideas : 
these  ideas  are  ethico-religious  ideas;  they  are,  furthermore, 
such  religious  ideas  as  are  peculiar  to  biblical  revelation.  The 
ideas  are,  then,  those  that  have  themselves  been  given  in  the 
process  of  revelation,  and  have  been  lodged  in  the  language 
which  they  have  also  so  largely  moulded  to  fit  themselves.  We 
are  thus  introduced  to  the  thought  of  a  reciprocal  influence 
between  form  and  contents,  word  and  idea.  The  nature  of  this 
influence,  so  far  as  it  is  a  matter  for  dogmatic  and  speculative 
treatment,  wUl  occupy  our  attention  elsewhere.  But  the  most 
superficial  consideration  of  the  history  of  the  biblical  language 
serves  to  make  the  fact  of  this  influence  clear.  In  insisting 
upon  the  fact,  we  need  not  rehearse  again  the  phenomena  of 
the  language :  we  are  warranted  in  affirming  the  fact  as  a  con- 
clusion from  the  phenomena. 

We  must,  however,  make  again  a  distinction  in  the  character 
of  this  influence,  according  as  it  is  more  direct  or  more  indirect. 
The  larger  and  yet  larger  import  of  the  words,  and  the  chan- 
ging forms  of  grammatical  structure  and  style,  depend  upon  the 
progress  in  the  revelation  of  the  ideas.  Much  of  the  language 
used  by  any  individual  author  must  have,  of  course,  the  tra- 
ditional import ;  he  must  use  the  same  words,  with  substantially 
the  same  import,  as  his  predecessors.  But  every  author,  or  at 
least  every  great  and  most  truly  inspired  author,  will  himself 
also  contribute  something  to  a  new  and  enlarged  import  of  the 
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understood.  A  new  raj  of  spiritual  influence  penetrated  the 
speech  of  humanity  when  the  Apostle  John  wrote  of  the  pre- 
existent  Christ  as  the  Logos,  or  when  Paul  defined  the  terms 
of  salvation  by  giving  new  meanings  to  the  words  Smcomxtuvi^ 
xa/x9,  fl-MjTis,  and  the  different  conceptions  of  6  vo|i09.  Who  that 
does  not  know  all  the  subtile  workings  of  human  thought  and 
choice  shall  venture  to  affirm  the  impossibility  of  a  direct  divine 
influence,  fitting  the  form  of  language  to  the  idea  to  be  revealed? 
In  such  influence,  and  that  in  large  measure,  we  may  fully 
believe ;  for,  although  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  we  have 
here  to  deal  with  the  presence  of  a  force  which  does  not  mani- 
fest itself  directly  to  sense,  the  nature  and  the  history  of  the 
biblical  language  sufficiently  justify  our  belief.  This  direct 
inspiration  of  words  by  suggestion  and  guidance  has  doubtless 
been  an  important  factor  in  the  formation  of  Old-Testament 
Hebrew  and  New-Testament  Greek.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be 
•compared  to  the  influence  which  the  dictator  of  words  to  be 
•written  has  over  the  mind  of  him  to  whom  he  dictates.  It  cer- 
tainly has  not  secured  a  language  which  is  lexically  or  gram- 
matically faultless,  or  peerless  in  literary  style.  It  has  been  no 
security  against  the  use  of  such  words  as  have  committed  to 
record  manifold  mistakes  of  various  kinds.  But  it  has  secured 
what  the  Apostle  Paul  claimed  for  the  influence,  a  form  of  words 
in  telling  the  truths  of  religion  which  is  adapted  to  those  truths 
themselves.  And  in  the  contributions  to  this  total  result  which 
have  come  through  the  different  authors  of  Scripture,  we  can 
see  proofs  of  direct  divine  communications,  as  well  as  of  more 
indirect  influences  from  the  same  great  spiritual  Source. 
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tracing  and  appreciating  the  stages  of  this  process,  such  writings 
would  surely  be  set  apart  as  sacred  in  their  sight.  Indeed,  in 
the  case  of  a  revelation  which  is  an  historic  process,  we  can 
scarcely  conceive  of  it  as  securing  a  community  of  believers 
without  a  record  of  its  progress.  But  only  God  himself,  the 
Author  and  Inspirer  of  the  historic  process,  could  fully  foresee 
the  future  needs  of  this  community:  he  alone  could  also  as 
Providence  make  sure  that  these  needs  should  be  satisfactorily 
met.  We  are  right,  then,  in  assuming  as  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  an  historic  process  of  revelation  a  certain  provi- 
dential care  over  the  records  of  the  process. 

That  the  collection  of  books  to  which  we  have  given  the 
title  of  a  Bible  has  at  least  a  loose  correspondence  of  parts,  and 
that  it  is  so  far  a  unity  as  in  some  sense  to  demand  Providence 
for  its  author,  the  theist  and  Christian  critic  will  not  wish  to 
deny.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  with  Westcott,^ 
"  That  annals  and  prophecies  and  letters  thus  (apparently) 
casual  in  their  origin  should  combine  into  a  whole  marvellously 
complete  and  symmetrical  in  its  spiritual  teaching,  is,  indeed,  a 
clear  intimation  of  the  presence  of  a  controlling  power,  both  in 
their  composition  and  in  their  preservation."  In  what  sense  we 
can  understand  the  words  "  a  whole  marvellously  complete  and 
symmetrical,"  and  yet  remain  true  to  the  facts  of  critical  inquiry, 
we  shall  consider  in  another  place.  One  result  of  such  consid- 
eration will  be  to  make  intelligible  the  intimate  and  organic 
connections  in  thought  and  history  which  unite  together  the 
different  books  of  Scripture.  From  the  first  verse  in  Genesis 
to  the  last  in  Revelation,  there  is  not  a  verse  which  does  not 
suggest  considerations  lying  outside  of  the  particular  writing 
in  which  it  occurs,  and  within  some  other  of  the  biblical  writ- 
ings. Moreover,  an  examination  of  the  various  orders  of  phe- 
nomena which  belong  to  the  Bible  as  a  whole  has  suggested 
a  certain  unity  of  the  various  books.  It  has,  indeed,  demon- 
strated their  great  range  and  diversity.  But  it  has  also  demon- 
strated that  a  certain  similarity  obtains  throughout  these  various 
books  ;  and  this  fact,  if  it  do  not  prove  them  to  have  been  all 
brought  together  under  the  impulse  of  a  definite  set  of  ideas,  at 
least  suggests  something  like  a  "  canon^''  or  rule,  to  measure 
and  control  the  limits  of  the  collection.  The  miraculous  con- 
tents are,  so  to  speak,  spread  throughout  the  principal  separate 
writings  of  the  Canon :  these  contents  have  a  marked  resem- 

1  Bible  in  the  Church,  p.  9. 
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blance  to  an  ideal  norm  with  respect  to  the  conception 
purpose  of  the  miracles  they  narrate.  The  history  o£ 
although  hy  different  authors,  and  much  of  it  havin; 
ua  at  second-hand  and  after  various  redactions,  has 
unity  of  subject  and  historical  point  of  view.  It  alsG 
for  tlie  most  part,  if  not  wholly,  to  an  ideal  norm,  ir 
the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  planted  in  Isr 
reaching  perfection  in  the  Christian  dispensation.  Tl 
is  regarded  by  all  its  wiiters  with  more  or  less  of  mar 
pathy,  insight,  and  affection.  The  predictive  contents 
Scripture  are  by  their  very  nature  likely  to  stimulat 
organic  view  and  an  organic  construction  of  the  diffe 
of  the  Bible.  This  is  made  evident  especially  by  thi 
Christianity  itself  had  much  influence  in  developing  t 
a  distinctive  unity  as  applied  to  the  Old  Testament, 
ence  it  exerted  in  part  through  its  representation  tl 
Hebrew  prophecies  were  fulfilled  in  Christ:  it  thus 
and  expanded  the  idea  of  a  fixed  collection  of  proph 
ances  by  imparting  somewhat  of  its  own  unity  to  tl 
predictive  writings  (compare  2  Cor.  iii.  14).  If,  then, 
remain  in  the  world  such  an  historic  revelation  as  Cb 
it  would  seem  indispensable  that  it  should  have  some 
such  a  collection  of  sacred  writings  as  the  Bible, 
record  of  such  a  revelation,  if  it  exist  at  all,  will  coni 
and  varied  works  by  different  authors,  we  may  sure] 
for  the  expectation  lies  in  the  very  nature  of  the  c 
what  limits  have  been  set  to  the  number  of  such 
What  law  or  idea  has  defined  the  exclusions  which 
made  from  so-called  canonical  Scripture?  The  onl 
answer  to  this  question  is  the  one  derived  from  histo 
cism.  Or  rather,  the  form  and  meaning  of  the  ques 
be  changed:  we  must  rather  inquire,  Under  what 
conditions  did  the  present  Canon  actually  grow  up  ? 

Yet  we  cannot  answer  even  this  latter  inquiry  withi 
into  account  the  present  facts  of  Christian  judgment  ai 
Let  it  be  granted,  that  neither  the  judgment  of  Jew 
nor  that  of  the  early  Christian  authors  is  competent  i 
to  control  the  judgment  of  modern  Christendom  :  th' 
remains,  that  the  modern  judgment,  even  after  being  ei 
by  criticism,  substantially  confirms  the  more  ancient, 
that,  considering  Christendom  in  its  full  extent,  certf 
tant   (Questions   concerning   the    Canon  are   still  un 
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Among  such  questions  are  those  as  to  the  place  of  the  apoc- 
ryphal books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  as  to  the  propriety  of 
renewing  the  ancient  distinction  between  the  Homologoumena 
and  the  Antilegomena  of  the  New  Testament.  To  the  latter 
question  it  is  no  fitting  reply  to  aver,  as  did  Westcott,^  that 
the  statement  of  Augustine,  who  favored  this  distinction,  rests 
upon  "  no  logical  basis."  For  such  an  averment  seems  to  imply 
the  dogma,  that  the  Canon  of  Sacred  Scripture  must  be  con- 
structed on  what  the  critic  may  deem  to  be  a  "  logical  basis : " 
in  order,  that  is,  that  it  may  as  a  whole  best  correspond  to  the 
post-Reformation  notion  of  a  regula  fidei.  It  seems  also  to  in- 
volve the  reversal  of  the  true  principle  which  the  same  author 
has  himself  pointed  out :  "  History  must  deliver  its  full  testi- 
mony before  internal  criticism  can  find  its  proper  use."  For  the 
priority  of  history  as  compared  with  internal  criticism,  certainly 
extends  also  to  dogma.  Nevertheless,  history  did  not  come  to 
an  end  with  Origen,  Jerome,  and  Augustine.  And  whatever 
may  have  been  the  dates  at  which  the  canons  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  were  respectively  closed,  the  inquiry  whether 
they  are  not  now  closed  can  never  be  without  interest  or  impor- 
tance. Should  this  inquiry  be  raised,  it  can  scarcely  be  an- 
swered otherwise  than  in  the  aflSrmative.  The  judgment  and 
consciousness  of  the  Church  has  somehow  come  to  regard  a 
certain  number  of  books  as  constituting  its  collection  of  Sacred 
Scriptures.  It  has  by  some  process,  however  obscure,  formed  a 
canon  called  the  Bible.  The  same  fact  to  which  the  first  col- 
lective title  (^Bibliotheca  divina)  used  by  Jerome  bore  witness  is 
further  aflSrmed  in  that  common  collective  title  (/Si^Awi),  which 
by  a  solecism  (whether  "  happy  "  or  unhappy)  came  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  to  be  regarded  as  a  feminine  singular.  As  to 
the  limits  of  this  collection,  there  is  still  in  dispute  only  the 
section  accepted  by  the  Roman-Catholic  Church,  but  rejected  by 
Protestants.  That  the  present  limits  will  ever  be  extended  so 
as  to  receive  other  works  now  lying  outside  their  farthest  com- 
pass, there  is  no  room  even  to  conjecture.  That  they  will  ever 
be  contracted  so  as  to  exclude  any  important  works  now  lying 
within  their  narrowest  compass,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose. 
It  can,  then,  be  neither  the  aim  nor  the  result  of  a  critical  study 
of  the  Canon,  to  get  a  practical  reversal  of  the  judgment  of  past 
and  present  time.  The  demand  to  attempt  this  reversal  is  not 
included  in  the  claim  to  the  fullest  historical  investigation. 

1  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  ed.  1866,  p.  306,  note. 
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Critical  and  historical  study  of  the  Canon  does  not  aim  at  a 
recoustruetion  of  it  as  at  present  constituted.  Aa  even  Hilgen- 
feld  expressly  declares,'  our  inquiry  does  not  concern  the  dis- 
turbance or  destruction  of  the  present  Canon,  but  it  conceruB 
the  construction  of  an  historical  conception  of  the  Canon. 

The  question  of  the  Canon,  as  one  of  historical  criticism,  is, 
however,  complicated  with  other  questions  of  a  like  criticism ; 
it  is  in  a  large  measure  dependent  for  its  decision  upon  the 
decision  reached  in  regard  to  these  other  questioDS.  This  state- 
ment is  especially  true  of  two  subjects  which  come  in  some 
detail  before  us  in  other  portions  of  this  work.  The  author- 
ship and  composition  of  the  books  of  the  Bible,  and  the  history 
of  the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture,  are  the  two  subjects  most 
closely  allied  to  the  question  of  the  Canon. 

It  is  at  once  obvious,  that  the  current  opinions  concerning 
the  nature  of  its  separate  writings  must  have  had  much  influ- 
ence in  determining  the  limits  of  the  Bible.  In  general,  how- 
ever, the  more  precise  definition  of  the  idea  follows,  rather  than 
precedes,  the  actual  formation  of  that  collection  of  writings  to 
which  the  idea  corresponds.  Nor  is  it  true  that  canonical 
scriptures,  and  sacred  or  inspired  writings,  are  precisely  one 
and  the  same  in  idea  or  extent.  In  the  case  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, nevertheless,  almost  all  the  information  which  we  derive 
from  the  Apocryphal  and  Talmudic  writings,  relates  to  the  con- 
ception  of  Sacred  Scripture,  rather  than  to  the  conception  and 
historical  process  of  an  Old-Testament  Canon.  To  a  certain 
degree,  a  similar  truth  must  be  observed  in  the  case  of  the  New 
Testament.  Inasmuch,  then,  as  we  are  to  give  several  chapters 
to  a  more  detailed  examination  of  the  history  of  the  doctrine 
of  Sacred  Scripture,  we  may  in  this  chapter  assume  certain 
conclusions  which  will  subsequently  receive  a  more  thorough 
examination.  Even  thus  we  shall  be  obliged  to  repeat  some 
references,  while  leaving  a  detailed  statement  of  facts  to  such 
works  as  treat  especially  of  the  Canon.^ 

It  is  also  obvious,  that  the  history  of  the  Canon  must  to  a 

1  Der  KanoD  und  die  Kr!t!h  ie»  Neaen  TeBtsments.  etc.,  Halle,  1S63,  p,  2. 

*  Moat  of  ilie  anthoiities  conanlted  and  cbtefly  relied  apon  In  the  preparatioii 
oF  this  chapter  will  be  cited  in  tbelt  appropriate  placei.  It  is  a  mistake  to  tup. 
pose  that  an  acquaintance  with  all  Mie  more  votuminonB  works  on  the  Canon  is 
Indispensable  in  order  that  the  general  reader  may  form  a  tolerably  M)rrect  and 
complete  view.  For  such  a  view  of  the  New-Testament  Canon  the  following  two 
books  will  BUlBce:  Cannnleity.  by  A.  H.  Charterls.  Biilnharfch  and  London.  1880 
<for  the  text  of  early  teHllroriniea)  -.  and  Reues,  Gefeblcbte  der  heiKgeo  Schiitten 
N.  T.,  II.  pp.  3-SS  (lor  a  fair  and  compendloiu  statement  of  the  molD  truths). 
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its  earlier  form  it  has  already  yielded  to  the  assaults  of  criti- 
cism.^ The  true  conception  of  the  Canon  of  Sacred  Scripture 
must,  then,  take  into  account  both  the  historical  and  the  theo- 
logical considerations ;  it  must  both  investigate  the  process  by 
which  the  present  collection  was  formed,  and  also  determine 
the  nature  of  the  separate  books  which  enter  into  the  collection, 
and  of  the  relations  which  they  sustain  to  one  another.  It  is 
only  as  the  result  of  a  careful  study  of  the  claims  and  phe- 
nomena of  the  Bible,  and  as  well  of  a  candid  investigation  into 
the  history  of  its  rise,  and  of  the  opinions  held  by  the  Church 
concerning  its  nature,  that  we  can  say  what  is  the  true  concep- 
tion of  the  Canon.  The  complete  answer  can  be  given  in  no 
other  way  than  by  a  description  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole. 

We  may,  however,  at  once  define  this  conception  somewhat 
more  clearly  by  stripping  it  of  certain  accretions  which  it  re- 
ceived especially  from  post-Reformation  theology.  The  history 
of  the  growth  of  opinion  upon  this  subject  in  the  early  Church 
furnishes  us  with  means  for  doing  this.  But  it  also  discredits 
that  utterly  unhistorical  and  undefined  view,  which,  in  the 
name  of  criticism,  would  separate  our  idea  of  the  Bible  as  a 
whole  from  all  Christian  truths  as  to  divine  revelation,  and  as 
to  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  history  of  the  title  "  Canon,"  as  applied  to  the  writings 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  is  a  noteworthy  item  in  the 
general  history  of  the  Canon.^  From  the  original  and  literal 
meaning  of  the  word  icavwi/,  —  that  which,  being  itself  straight, 
serves  to  measure  or  keep  straight  somewhat  else,  —  the  transi- 
tion to  the  metaphorical  meaning  —  that  which  furnishes  a 
norm,  rule,  or  model  of  proportion  or  excellence  —  would  seem 
to  be  easy  and  natural.  According  to  Credner,  this  word  is 
not  from  a  Greek  root,  but  is  Oriental,  and  came  into  Greek 
usage  through  the  Phoenicians  (compare  the  Hebrew  ^ip.).^ 
It  is  used  in  two  passages  of  the  New  Testament  (Gal.  vi.  16, 
and  2  Cor.  s|.  18-16) ;  in  the  former  passage,  of  a  regvla  vivendi^ 
agendi  (Grimm),  and  in  the  latter  with  a  significant  transition 

1  Compare  Beuss,  Geschichte  der  heil.  Schrlften  N.  T.,  n.  p.  79  f. 

s  Compare  Credner,  Zur  Oeschichte  des  Kanons,  pp.  3-08 ;  Westcott,  Ibid., 
Appendix  A  ;  Hilgenfeld,  Ibid.,  pp.  63-77.  "  So  Allgemein  auch  die  katholische 
Kirche,  und  mit  ihr  alle  die  spater  allmalig  aus  derselben  hervorgegangen 
Kirchen,  das  Wort  iuivi»v  .  .  .  von  der  Sammlung  ihrer  heiligen  Scbriften  ge- 
brauchen ;  so  dunkel  und  verworren  ist  doch  die  Entstehung  dieses  Sprach- 
gebrauches  "  (Credner,  p.  3). 
I  »  Ibid.,  p.  6  f . 
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in  the  meaning  from  the  active  sense  to  the  passive.^  The 
metaphorical  use  became  common  with  the  later  Christian 
writers.  Hilgenfeld  would  introduce  it  into  the  conjectural 
Greek  translation  for  the  Latin  text  toward  the  close  of  the 
Muratorian  Fragment  (lines  62  and  68),  by  rendering  the 
words  in  ordinatione  ecclesiastieae  duciplinae  into  rg  ''"^  ^'wcXt/- 
o-iooTiKov  icavovos  To^i.  The  words  "  canonized  "  and  "canonical," 
as  applied  to  the  Scriptures,  are  repeatedly  found  in  the  Latin 
translation  of  the  writings  of  Origen.^  According  to  Euse- 
bius,*  Hegisippus  spoke  of  those  who  tried  to  corrupt  "the 
sound  rule  (jh^  vyilq  Koyova)  of  the  saving  proclamation."  From 
the  time  of  Irenaeus  onward,  such  phrases  as  "  the  Rule  of  the 
Church,"  the  "  Rule  of  Truth,"  the  "  Rule  of  Faith,"  occur  in 
the  Church  Fathers,  especially  in  their  controversy  with  here- 
tics ;  and  both  the  objective  and  the  subjective  uses  of  these 
phrases  appear.*  The  earliest  known  use  of  the  word  "  canoni- 
cal," in  opposition  to  uncanonical  or  apocryphal,  occurs  in  the 
Festal  Epistle  of  Athanasius  (865  A.D.),  the  genuineness  of 
which,  however,  has  been  called  in  question  by  Baur,  and  is 
pronounced  by  Hilgenfeld  to  be  not  altogether  beyond  doubt. 
The  Catalogue  of  the  Scriptures  ascribed  to  Amphilochius 
(<?.  880?)  has  an  undoubted  application  of  the  word  to  the  total 

of  sacred  writings :    ovros  d^cvSccrraros  Kflttw  iv  eiiy  twv  Oumvewmav 

ypaffnav^  are  the  words  which  occur  at  the  dose  of  this  enumera- 
tion of  books,  and  which  indicate  both  a  collection  deemed 
complete,  and  also  the  influence  of  theological  considerations 
in  fixing  the  limits  of  the  collection.  Isidore  of  Pelusiunl 
(t  e.  440)  speaks  of  the  "  canon  of  the  truth "  (rbv  Kovcva  ttJs 
dXiT^cias),  by  which  he  says  he  means  to  designate  the  divine 
Scriptures  (ras  0€ul9  <fnjfd  ypa^^as).  And  at  this  point  we  reach 
the  more  strictly  dogmatic  conception  of  the  Bible  as  consti- 
tuting a  measure  of  Christian  truth ;  a  conception  which  the 
post-Reformation  theology  hardened  into  that  of  a  perfect  and 
inflexible  regvla  fidei^  every  part  of  which  is  of  equivalent  value 
and  equally  and  infallibly  inspired. 
But  that  this  post-Reformation  conception  of  the  Bible,  as 

1  See  Weetcotty  and  compare  Grimm's  interpretatioiiy  —de9criptumacd^nitvm 
^patium, 

*  Qaae  In  his  Scrlptnrls  quas  canonicas  habemns,  Comm.  in  Matt.,  117,  and 
compare  28;  for  other  references,  see  the  notes  of  Hilgenfeld  and  Westcott. 

*  See  Hist.  Eccl.,  III.  92,  and  11.  22;  compare  Credner,  Ibid.,  p.  IS  f. 

^  'O  Mam¥  T^  iKK\iiaiat,  Clems.  Alex.  Strom.  VII.  16;  *0  ttavity  riff  aAi)««taf,  Ibid.; 

'O  jcoi^  1%  vivrtrnt,  repeatedly  in  Tertulliani  see  the  notes  in  Westcott. 
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such  a  canon  in  the  active  sense  of  the  word,  finds  no  adequate 
warrant  in  the  usage  of  the  early  Church,  is  beyond  doubt.  In 
this  early  usage,  the  words  "  canon,"  "  canonical,"  and  "  canon- 
ized," as  applied  to  Scripture,  are  almost  if  not  quite  uniformly 
employed  in  the  passive  sense.  The  canonical  writings  are  not 
those  which  give  law  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  but  those 
which  have  themselves  been  ratified  by  the  tradition  of  the 
Church.  We  cannot,  indeed,  accept  the  argument  of  Seraler 
and  Baur,^  from  the  use  made  of  the  word  Kav6v  in  the  spurious 
Synopsis  of  Athanasius,  that  it  means  simply  a  catalogue  or 
list  of  books.  The  rather  might  the  origin  of  the  ecclesiastical 
usage  be  referred  to  that  of  the  Alexandrine  grammarians,  who 
designated  by  the  term  Kavmv  such  of  the  classic  authors  as  they 
judged  to  be  models  of  excellence.^  But  neither  direct  testi- 
mony (which  is  wanting),  nor  the  history  of  this  usage  (which 
can  be  only  imperfectly  traced),  could  be  urged  in  confirmation 
of  even  the  latter  view.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  induce- 
ment to  use  the  word  at  all,  which  came  from  its  prevalence 
among  grammarians  of  the  classics,  the  early  and  most  genuine 
custom  of  the  Church  seems  to  confirm  the  meaning  given 
above.  Canonical  Scripture  is  that  which  the  judgment  of  the 
Church  has  measured  and  decided  to  be  referable,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  accredited  sources.  The  Canon  is  the  collection 
of  writings  canonized  by  the  decision  of  the  Church. 

This  conception  of  the  Canon  is,  indeed,  rather  immature ; 
but  it  may  be  carried  toward  completion  by  contrasting  it  with 
the  early  conception  of  apocryphal  writings.  For  the  two  con- 
ceptions necessarily  had  their  development  in  company.  It  is 
helpful,  also,  to  refer  to  the  distinction  by  which  the  early 
Church  classed  certain  books  of  the  New  Testament  somewhat 
by  themselves  as  the  so-called  Antilegomena. 

The  term  Apocrypha  (d7rdKpv<j^),  when  applied  to  writings, 
designates  either  such  as  contain  something  hidden  in  their 
contents,  or  those  whose  origin  is  hidden.  Thus  might  that 
naturally  have  come  about  which  Hilgenfeld  ^  maintains  actu- 
ally happened  in  the  usage  of  the  Jews.  The  public  use  of 
certain  writings  was  forbidden,  either  because  they  were  not 
highly  enough  esteemed,  or  because  their  contents  were  too 
sacred  on  account  of  their  esoteric  character.    In  the  Apoc- 

1  In  the  Zeitachrift  ftir  wissensch.  Theologie,  1858,  p.  141  f. 
*  See  Hilgenfeld,  Der  Eanon,  etc.,  p.  66  f. 
»  Ibid.,  p.  7  f. 
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writings,  which  either  omit  the  Apocrypha  altogether,  or  else 
distinctly  relegate  them  to  an  inferior  rank.  Athanasius  in  his 
Festal  Epistle  39,  after  enumerating  the  canonical  books  of 
both  Testaments,  adds  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  Sirach,  Esther, 
Judith,  Tobit,  the  Teaching  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Shepherd, 
as  not  canonical,  but  fit  to  be  read  to  catechumens.^  But  they 
are  not  alluded  to  by  Cyril,  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  and  Anv 
philochius.^  These  deliberate  judgments  lost  much  of  their 
force,  however,  from  the  fact  that  the  usage  of  many  of  these 
same  writers  seemed  to  place  the  apocryphal  and  canonical 
writings  precisely  upon  the  same  level.  Augustine's  influence 
was  the  chief  factor  in  leading  the  synods  of  Hippo  (398  A.D.) 
and  Carthage  (397)  to  class  the  two  together :  this  he  himself 
expressly  does  in  his  writings.®  Even  Jerome  does  not  hesitate 
to  cite  Sirach  as  scriptura  sancta. 

This  twofold  view  as  to  the  limits  and  meaning  of  canonical 
writings,  in  contrast  with  the  so-called  apocryphal,  will  be  fur- 
ther presented  in  the  subsequent  historical  chapters.  It  is  here 
described  in  its  relations  to  that  conception  of  a  Canon  of  Sa- 
cred Scripture  which  was  held  by  the  early  Christian  Church. 
This  conception,  so  far  as  it  is  thus  fixed,  corresponds  with 
that  already  derived  from  the  early  use  of  the  woi-d  "  canon." 
Canonical  writings  are  not  primarily  those  which  themselves 
constitute  a  canon,  or  rule  of  faith ;  they  do  not  comprise  all 
such  as  are  thought  to  be  sacred  or  inspired,  and  therefore  wor- 
thy to  be  quoted  as  17  ypo^<t>v^  or  by  similar  customary  formulae. 
They  comprise  rather  such  as  the  tradition  of  the  Church  has 
passed  judgment  upon,  and  has  either  admitted  within  or  rele- 
gated without  the  prescribed  limits.  As  to  the  grounds  of  the 
early  tradition,  we  find  little  to  guide  us  outside  of  the  tradition 
itself.  In  the  case  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Christian  Church 
inherited  a  divided  tradition :  one  canon  of  its  writings  was 
favored  by  connections  with  Hebrew  sources  and  with  the  Pal- 
estinian Jews,  another  by  the  freer  usage  of  the  Alexandrine 
Jews  and  the  common  use  of  the  version  of  the  LXX.  In  the 
case  of  the  New  Testament,  the  appeal  was  made  to  the  sam^ 
principle  of  tradition.  This  appeal,  in  its  earliest  form,  was 
taken  to  the  custom  of  the  apostolic  churches  j  it  was  afterwards 

^  'Ov  Kovori^d/uicMi  iikp  nrvmoiiiva  M  vapA  ntv  irarcpwr  avayivwrie9a$ax  rott  ifln  irpo<r«- 

3  See  Charteris,  pp.  18  ft.;  Schiirer,  Herzogand  Plitt,  Ibid.;  De Wette-Schrader, 
Einl.  In  das  A.  T.,  p.  54  f.;  Keil,  Eial.  in  daa  A.  T.,  p.  652  f. 
s  De  Doct.  Christ.,  II.  8. 
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writing  to  which,  on  account  of  our  unavoidable  doubt  con- 
cerning its  apostolic  authorship,  we  can  never  appeal  as  though 
it  had  such  authorship.  This,  as  we  understand  it,  was  the 
position  to  which  the  early  Church  was  forced ;  and  that  not 
through  a  confusion  of  ideas  so  much  as  through  a  confusion 
of  traditions,  and  through  a  fortunate  absence  of  the  purely 
theological  idea  of  the  Canon.  To  claim  that  the  undoubt- 
edly authentic  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  received  on  the  same 
"  standard  of  canonicity  "  as  the  very  doubtful  Second  Epistle  of 
Peter,  is  —  it  seems  to  us  —  to  fall,  in  logical  precision  even,  far 
below  the  standard  of  the  early  Church.  If,  for  example,  we 
admit  the  passage  in  Rufinus'  version  of  the  Homily  on  Joshua^ 
to  be  really  an  expression  of  Origen,  in  which  he  speaks  of 
Peter  as  "  sounding  loudly  on  the  twofold  trumpet  of  his  Epis- 
tles," and  of  Paul  as  "  thundering  on  his  fourteen  trumpets  of 
Epistles  ; "  we  nevertheless  know  that  Origen  is  here  speaking 
popularly  for  exhortation,  and  not  as  a  scholarly  exegete  prov- 
ing doctrine  by  the  teaching  of  an  apostle. 

The  further  answer  to  the  first  of  our  three  questions  is 
involved  in  the  answer  to  the  second ;  that  is  to  say,  we  must 
derive  other  elements  of  a  true  conception  of  the  Canon  from  a 
study  of  the  historic  process  by  which  it  was  actually  formed. 
The  detailed  description  of  this  process  can  be  found,  as  has 
already  been  intimated,  only  in  those  special  works,  which,  while 
they  have  necessarily  left  much  still  to  be  accomplished,  have, 
nevertheless,  minutel}'  described  the  most  important  period  in 
the  history ;  viz.,  that  from  the  close  of  the  first  to  the  close  of 
the  fourth  century  after  Christ.  Wo  confine  ourselves  to  a  very 
brief  sketch  of  some  of  its  principal  features. 

The  difficulty  of  giving  a  precise  history  of  the  Canon  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  so  great,  on  account  both  of  the  meagreness 
of  information  and  of  the  impossibility  of  securing  an  agreement 
of  different  investigators  upon  the  principal  critical  questions 
which  underlie  the  description  of  this  history,  that  we  may  safely 
declare,  with  Wellhausen,^  it  will  never  be  done.  Two  methods 
of  attempting  this  history  present  themselves  to  the  investigator  .  J 
from  the  very  beginning  of  his  undertaking ;  the  one  of  which 
relies  much  upon  tradition,  and  the  other  more  entirely  upon 
internal  criticism.  Neither  of  these  methods  alone,  nor  both  of 
them  combined,  can  show  a  satisfactory  result.     Of  the  two, 

1  EiisebiuB,  Hist.  Eccl.,  VI.  26  f. 
s  Bleek,  Einl.  in  das  A.  T.,  p.  2. 
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however,  the  latter  must  in  this  case  have  the  decided  prefer- 
ence :  the  former,  indeed,  is  not  regarded  aa  valid  by  any  mod- 
ern critic  except  Keil.'  The  tradition  of  the  Jews  as  to  the 
formation  of  the  collection  of  Hebrew  writings  is  undoubtedly 
made  up  of  untrustworthy  stories  and  myths.  The  statement 
that  Ezra  and  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  constituted  the 
Canon  is  an  hypothesis  found  in  Elias  Levita^  (f  1549),  which  ia 
therefore  of  late  origin,  rests  on  a  misunderstanding  of  certain 
passages  from  earlier  rabbinical  writings,  and  is  now  without 
hesitation  rejected  by  critical  inquiry.  The  narrative  (4  Ezra 
liv.)  which  tells  us  how  Ezra  was  inspired  to  restore  the  sacred 
wi'itings  that  had  perished  at  the  burning  of  the  temple  by  the 
Chaldeans,  although  implicitly  accepted  by  some  of  the  Church 
Fathers,  is  of  interest  only  as  a  legend.  The  men  of  the  Great 
Synagogue  have  fitly  been  called  "an  exegetical  myth:"  the 
only  historical  foundation  for  their  existence,  and  for  the  tradi- 
tion which  connects  them  with  the  Old-Testament  Canon,  must 
be  found  outside  of  the  tradition  itself.  The  opinion  of  Keil,* 
that  the  legend  of  Ezra  has  an  historical  foundation  in  the  fact 
that  he  collected  and  revised  the  twenty-four  books  of  the  writ- 
ings which  were  already  regarded  by  the  nation  as  canonical, 
can  by  no  means  be  maintained.  If  we  should  admit  the  explana- 
tion given  by  Keil  for  the  lack  of  all  positive  testimony  to  a 
completed  canon  from  the  time  of  Nehemiah  to  that  of  Jesus 
Siracb,  we  could  not  even  thus  reconcile  his  opinion  with  the 
witness  of  Sirach. 

The  grounds  of  that  view  which  denies  even  the  substantial 
veracity  of  the  later  Jewish  tradition  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Old- 
Testament  Canon  are,  indeed,  composed  of  fragments  of  evi- 
dence, gathered  by  doubtful  research  from  different  sources: 
they  do  not  serve  to  lay  the  basis  of  an  assured  historical  ac- 
count. But  the  fragments  can  he  joined  into  an  hypothetical 
whole  which  is,  if  not  precise  and  complete,  at  least  much  more 
trustworthy  than  the  tradition. 

Through  scattered  indications  in  the  Old  Testament  itself, 
as  interpreted  in  the  light  of  carefully  formed  opinions  upon  the 
date  and  authorship  of  the  separate  books,  we  may  arrive  at 
the  following  tentative  conclusions.  The  historic  fact  of  a 
divine  covenant  which  was  understood  to  be  made  between 

1  Eint.  Id  iIm  A.  T.,  pp.  4H-S23. 

I  Praef.  3  to  the  Masoretli  liaui-Maioreth. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  4<». 
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Jehovah  and  Israel  is  the  i)oint  of  starting  for  the  formation-  ol 
a  Canon  of  Scripture.  The  preservation  of  the  record  of  this 
covenant  is  the  first  act  toward  constituting  a  body  of  sacred 
writings.  The  beginning  of  this  body  was  referred  back,  then, 
to  the  work  of  Moses,  inasmuch  as  the  laws  contained  in  the 
so-called  Book  of  the  Covenant  were  attributed  to  him  as  their 
author.  To  him  were  also  attributed  certain  other  portions  of 
the  Pentateuch  of  uncertain  extent,  the  writing-down  of  certain 
of  its  laws,  and  perhaps  the  composition  of  some  of  its  historical 
parts.^  The  relation  of  the  main  portion  of  the  Book  of  Deut- 
eronomy to  the  entire  Mosaic  Torah,  to  Moses  as  the  author  to 
whom  it  refers  itself,  and  to  the  other  writings  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, has  already  been  discussed.  That  this  small  number  of 
writings  was  preserved,  and  enlarged  by  the  occasional  addition 
of  other  bits  of  sacred  literature,  we  may  readily  enough  suppose. 
In  accordance  with  a  custom  which  Keil,^  following  Havernick, 
asserts  to  have  belonged  to  all  the  peoples  of  antiquity,  the 
Hebrews  are  represented  as  laying  up  their  sacred  writings  in 
their  temple.  The  very  nature  of  the  writings  would  in  the 
first  instance  give  them  admission  to  this  sacred  place,  and  their 
sacredness  in  the  estimate  of  later  generations  would  be  en- 
hanced by  the  fact  that  they  had  been  preserved  in  such  sacred 
connections.  As  writings  laid  away  before  Jehovah,*  we  find 
mentioned  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  (Deut.  xxxi.  9,  26 ,  com- 
pare xvii.  18),  the  narrative  written  by  Joshua  of  the  renewal 
of  the  covenant  at  Shechem  (Josh.  xxiv.  25,  26),  and  the  writ- 
ing by  Samuel  containing  the  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom 
(1  Sam.  X.  25) ;  the  two  latter  of  which  may  be  regarded  as 
written  into  or  added  to  the  former. 

We  do  not,  however,  reach  the  full  recognition  of  any  writing 
by  the  people  Israel  as  a  canonical  scripture  until  the  institu- 
tion of  Deuteronomy  in  that  relation  according  to  the  narrative 
of  2  Kings  xxii.,  xxiii.  This  event  took  place  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  Josiah,  621  B.C.  The  codified  Torah  contained  in  this 
writing  has  fitly  been  called  "  the  decisive  step  by  which  scrip- 
ture came  into  the  place  of  oral  tradition,  and  the  people  of  the 
word  became  a  people  of  the  book."* 

1  Compare  the  description  of  the  development  of  Hebrew  literature  In  De 
Wette-Schrader»  Einl.  in  daa  A.  T.,  p.  18  f. 

«  Ibid.,  p.  494. 

«  According  to  1  Kings  viii.  9  (compare  Josepbus,  Ant.,  III.  1,  7;  V.  1, 17),  not 
in  the  ark:  the  Elohist,  however,  haa  the  law  placed  in  the  ark  (Exod.  xxv.  16 
xl.  20). 

^  See  WeUhausen  in  Bleek,  Einl.  in  das  A.  T.,  p  S57. 
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existed  a  somewhat  indefinite  collection  of  prophetic  writings. 
The  same  value  which  belonged  originally  to  his  oral  utterances, 
was  naturally  attached  to  whatever  was  understood  to  have  been 
written  by  a  true  prophet  of  Israel  in  the  judgment  of  those 
who  believed  his  testimony.  The  more  precise  estimate  of  these 
writings  as  canonical  arose,  however,  only  after  the  Exile ;  this 
estimate  was  derived  from  the  canonized  Law,  and  was,  as  it 
were,  spread  over  the  Prophets  from  the  Law  as  its  central  and 
primary  object.^  The  conviction  that  the  sufferings  of  the  Exile 
were  due  to  national  transgression  of  the  law,  and  to  the  refusal 
of  the  nation  to  heed  the  voice  of  Jehovah  through  the  proph- 
ets, doubtless  added  to  the  esteem  in  which  these  two  classes 
of  writings  were  held,  and  to  the  assiduity  with  which  they 
were  collected  and  canonized.^  The  decay  of  Hebrew,  and  its 
tendency  to  fall  into  the  position  of  a  sacred  language,  may 
also  have  aided  this  process.  The  steps  by  which  a  canonical 
collection  of  the  Prophets  was  reached  are,  however,  not  dis- 
tinctly traceable  by  internal  criticism  ;  and  we  are  without 
direct  witness  until  we  reach  the  later  tune  of  the  Greek  writ- 
ers among  the  Jews.  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah  were 
acquainted  with  the  Prophets  and  the  Psalms.  The  plural  of 
Dan.  ix.  2  (onaD?)  seems  to  indicate  a  number  of  prophetic 
books  which  were  regarded  as  of  divine  origin  and  authority ; 
although  we  are  not  warranted  in  regarding  this  language  as 
proving  a  definitely  fixed  canon  of  prophetic  writings,  and  must 
also  remember  the  undoubtedly  late  authorship  of  Daniel  itself. 
The  tradition  of  the  Talmud ^  asserts,  indeed,  that  the  men  of 
the  Great  S3magogue  wrote  down  (composed  or  put  together?) 
Ezekiel,  the  Twelve  Prophets,  Daniel,  and  Esther.  The  historic 
basis  for  the  Talmudic  tradition  reaches  no  farther,  however, 
than  the  fact  that  a  period  of  great  activity  in  composing,  col- 
lecting, and  canonizing  the  sacred  Hebrew  writings  began  with 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  But,  as  Hamburger*  says,  we  cannot 
conceive  of  this  activity  as  though  it  reached  its  close  in  the 
time  of  Ezra:  on  the  contrary,  it  continued  through  several 
centuries. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  the  term  "the  Law  and  the 
Prophets,"  to   designate  the  entire  Old-Testament  Scriptures, 

1  WeUhausen  in  Bleek,  Ibid.,  p.  555.  ^  Keil,  Einl.  in  das  A.  T.,  p.  497. 

*  Baba  bathra,  f.  14  6, 15  a.  This  passa^,  which  wiU  be  referred  to  elsewhere, 
seems  to  teach  that  the  prophecies  were  thus  committed  to  writing  by  men  infal- 
libly inspired  for  that  purpose. 

4  See  article  Bibel,  in  his  ReaUEncyklopadie  fur  Bibel  uud  Talmud. 
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orit3%  The  Books  of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  and 
Ruth,  belong  by  nature  with  the  historical  books  like  Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel, and  Kings^  —  the  so-called  "former  Prophets?" 
and  Daniel  belongs  with  Ezekiel  as  one  of  the  Prophets  in  the 
moi'e  special  sense  of  the  word. 

The  Jewish  Canon  consists,  then,  of  three  divisions,  or  strata 
as  Wellhausen  ^  has  not  unaptly  denominated  them ;  and  of 
these  three  the  third  is,  according  to  the  direct  and  indirect 
testimony  of  those  whose  judgment  formed  the  entire  collection, 
the  latest,  the  most  indefinite  in  contents,  and  the  one  inferior 
in  its  claims  to  canonical  recognition.  The  third  and  last  step 
in  forming  the  completed  Canon  of  sacred  Hebrew  writings 
consisted  in  selecting  from  a  much  larger  number  of  similar 
works  —  poetic,  prophetic,  historical,  didactic  —  certain  ones 
such  as  are  now  comprised  in  the  Hagiographa.  Their  very 
name,  "the  writings"  (D'D^ji^)  shows  the  originally  indefinite 
and  manifold  nature  of  their  contents. 

Besides  these  three  divisions  of  the  Canon,  —  the  reasons  for 
which  are  certainly  objective  and  historical,^  whether  or  not 
they  also  include  subjective  grounds,*  —  we  must  also  recognize 
different  epochs  in  which  especially  "  redactionary  revisions " 
of  the  writings  have  taken  place.  Of  such  epochs  Hamburger  * 
distinguishes  the  following  four:  (1)  The  first  epoch  followed 
the  destruction  of  the  Syrian  rule  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Maccabean  dynasty.  The  so-called  Asmonean  College,  which 
flourished  from  166  to  107  B.C.  under  Judas,  Jonathan,  Simon, 
and  John  Hyrcanus,  undertook  a  redaction  of  the  Bible.  The 
Book  of  Esther  was  then  revised,  and  seven  chapters  now  found 
in  the  LXX.  were  excluded  from  the  Hebrew.  (-2)  In  the  sec- 
ond period,  from  44  B.C.  to  80  A.D.,  a  struggle  took  place-  be- 
tween the  Sadducean  tendency  and  the  intruding  Alexandrine 
philosophy.  The  Books  of  Ezekiel,  Koheleth,  Solomon's  Song, 
Job,  and  Proverbs,  were  then  revised.  In  this  period  a  strong 
divergence  of  view  prevailed  as  to  the  canonizing  of- certain 
of  the  Hagiographa.  The  indefinite  language  of  Joseph  us, — 
the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  other  books,  —  and  of  Philo, 
who  designates  the  third  division  of  the  Bible  as  "  Praises  to 
God  (Psalms),  and  other  writings,"  is  a  witness  to  this  fact 

1  In  B1eek*8  Einl.  in  das  A.  T.,  p.  547. 

«  See  Schrader  in  De  Wette,  Einl.  in  das  A.  T.,  p.  28. 

*  As  is  maintained  by  Hengstenberg,  Delitzsch,  Keil,  and  Bleek: 

^  Art.  Bibel  in  R«al-£ncyklopadie  fiir  Bibel  und  Talmud. 
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version,  and  of  its  relations  to  the  Hebrew  Canon,  there  is  still, 
however,  much  obscurity;  upon  several  important  points,  no 
opinion  can  be  held  with  any  confidence.  The  early  practice 
of  the  Christian  Church  shows  a  vacillation  between  the  practi- 
cal canonizing  of  the  entire  Greek  version,  Apocrypha  included, 
and  a  theoretical  tendency  to  restrict  the  limits  to  the  Pales- 
tinian tradition,  with  its  firmer  historical  basis. 

We  must,  then,  look  upon  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  as 
the  result  of  an  historic  process ;  and  not  only  this,  but  we  must 
also  consider  the  process  as  such  that  the  Jewish  Church  came 
to  the  self-conscious  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  its  decision 
after  the  decision  had  already  been  reached.  And  if  we  search 
for  a  definite  reason  in  each  case  why  one  book  was  preserved 
and  received  into  the  Canon,  while  another  was  rejected  or  lost, 
no  such  reason  can  be  found.  Various  conflicting  or  concurring 
considerations  united  with  external  circumstances  to  produce 
the  general  result.  We  are  not  warranted  in  maintaining  ^  that 
the  Hebrew  Old  Testament  contains  all  the  relics  of  Hebrew- 
Chaldaic  literature  up  to  a  certain  point  of  time.  There  is  more 
likelihood  in  the  supposition  that  the  nation,  on  its  return  from 
exile,  gathered  and  preserved  all  the  monuments  of  its  sacred 
antiquity  which  had  escaped  the  national  ruin.^  According  to 
a  view  which  has  some  appearances  in  its  favor,  no  work  could 
find  its  way  into  the  Palestinian  Canon  of  which  there  was  not 
in  existence  an  original  Hebrew  text :  the  Apocrypha  were  ex- 
cluded, therefore,  because  either  they  had  not  been  written  in 
Hebrew,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Sirach  and  First  Maccabees,  the  He- 
brew text  had  perished.  The  temporary  canonical  estimate  of 
Baruch  grew,  then,  out  of  its  being  appended  to  Jeremiah.*  If 
we  assert  that  dogmatic  and  purely  subjective  considerations 
turned  the  scale  in  the  last  decision  as  to  the  reception  or  rejec- 
tion of  a  writing,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  Sirach,  after  struggle 
and  debate,  should  have  been  rejected  and  Ecclesiastes  received ; 
or  why  Daniel  should  have  attained  what  was  denied  to  Baru6^h, 
Esther  what  was  denied  to  First  Maccabees.  That  nearne^ 
of  relation  to  the  antiquities  and  religion  of  Israel  had  much\ 
weight,  and  that  the  Jewish  notions  of  revelation  and  inspira- 
tion were  intimately  connected  with  the  process  of  forming  the 
Canon,  will  be  shown  elsewhere  with  more  of  detail.      The 

1  So  De  Wette-Schrader,  Einl.  in  das  A.  T..  p.  13. 

^  Compare  Wellliansen  in  Bleek,  Ibid.,  p.  558. 

*  See  Kneucker,  Das  Buch  Baruch,  Geschichte  und  Kritik,  Ijeipzig,  1879,.'  »p.89. 
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as  aspiring  to  accomplish  the  same  ethical  purpose  to  which  he' 
understands  the  more  ancient  writmgs  to  be  directed  (^ek  irai&iW 
icat  <ro<liiav) ;  he  prepares  himself  for  his  composition  by  a  long 
and  ardent  study  of  these  models ;  ^  he  does  not  hesitate  to  place 
the  ancient  and  the  recent  writings  by  the  side  of  each  other 
for  the  moral  training  of  his  countrymen.  The  position  of  the 
Hagiographa  at  that  time  is  indicated  by  the  more  indefinite 
and  even  less  respectful  titles  which  he  applies  to  them  (r^v 

aXXtav  irarpiuav  PiPXitav  and  rlav  kot  aircm  "qKoXovOrjKorow), 

The  author  of  2  Mace.  ii.  13,  after  stating  that  fire  had  de- 
scended from  heaven  in  response  to  the  prayers  of  Moses  and 
Solomon,  adds  the  following  words :  ^'  These  things  are  narrated 
both  in  the  registers  and  in  the  memorials  of  Nehemiah  (icaroi 
Tov  Nce/i/av),  and  how  he  founded  a  library  and  collected  the 

writings  of  the  kings  and  prophets  (ra  irtpX  rdiiv  fiatriXiiav  kal  irpo- 

<^T7Ta)v),  and  those  of  David,  and  letters  of  kings  concerning 

votive  offerings  ^'   (xal  ImcTTokas  paaiXitav  Tr€pi  6va$^fi.ariav) ,      It    is 

manifest  that  these  words  do  not  describe  a  canon  of  Sacred 
Scriptures  "  in  its  three  parts  long  ago  definitely  fixed."  The  be- 
ginnings of  the  tradition  which  developed  into  the  later  Talmudic 
view  concerning  the  fixing  of  the  Canon  by  Ezra  may  perhaps 
be  traced  to  this  statement  of  Second  Maccabees,  as  Bretschnei- 
der^  supposed.  According  to  the  very  probable  view  of  this 
same  writer  and  of  others,  the  letters  of  the  Persian  kings,  in 
which  they  permit  the  building  of  the  temple  and  assure  the 
Jews  of  support  and  of  presents,  are  here  referred  to.  They  are, 
then,  as  containing  important  records  of  the  theocratic  history 
of  Israel,  regarded  in  the  same  light  with  the  works  of  David 
and  the  Prophets. 

More  clear  and  unequivocal  as  to  the  main  question,  how- 
ever, is  the  still  later  testimony  of  Josephus,  in  that  most 
important  passage.  Contra  Apionem,  Book  I.  chap,  viii.*  This 
testimony  cannot  be  considered  as  a  mere  private  judgment; 
and  yet  it  certainly  would  not  have  commanded  the  consent  of 
all  of  the  learned  in  Palestine,  much  less  of  the  Alexandrine 
Jews.  It  is  evident  that  Josephus  did  not  regard  the  added 
books  of  the  LXX.  as  canonical,  although  he  uses  the  apoc-^ 
ryphal  Ezra  in  Ant.,  XI.  1-6,  and  the  additions  to  Esther  in 

^  'Eiri  irXcioi'  iavrop  5ovv  cif  re  i^v  rov  POfLov  KoiX  rStp  wpo^iirCkp  «at  rmv  ctAAmv  warpmw  fiifikUtw 

8  Systematische  Darstellung  der  Do^natik  iind  Moral  derapoc.  SchTift.,p.59. 
*  See  J.  G.  MiiUer,  Des  F.  Josephus  Schrift  gegen  den  Apion»  pp.  99-106. 
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Ant;,  XI.  6,  6.  His  claim  that  the  Canon  was  definitely  closed 
in  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  is  undoubtedly  false.  He  gives  the 
number  of  books  at  twenty-two,  according  to  the  letters  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet ;  and  this  method,  which  was  followed  by 
Origen  and  Melito,^  is  to  be  regarded  as  earlier  than  the  divis- 
ion into  twenty-four  books.  He  also  adopts  the  threefold 
division  as  found  in  Sirach,  the  LXX.,  the  Talmud,  and  Philo, 
But  as  to  his  manner  of  arranging  these  two  methods  of 
division,  a  difference  of  view  is  possible.  The  five  of  Moses 
are  fixed.  But  Josephus  makes  the  Prophets  thirteen,  and  the 
Hagiographa  four;  while  the  Talmud  gives  the  Prophets  at 
eight,  and  the  Hagiographa  or  Ketubim  at  eleven.  We  are  left 
in  doubt,  then,  whether  the  four  of  the  third  class  of  Josephus 
are,  (1)  Psalms,  (2)  Proverbs,  (8)  Solomon's  Song,  (4)  Ecclesi- 
astes  (Prideaux,  De  Wette,  Bleek,  StaheUn,  and  others);  or, 
(1)  Psalms,  (2)  Job,  (3)  Proverbs  and  Solomon's  Song,  (4)  Ec- 
clesiastes  (Havercamp). 

In  turning  from  the  Old  Testament  to  the  New,  the  historical 
process  by  which  the  collection  of  canonical  writings  was  made 
admits  of  a  different  method  of  investigation :  many  of  the  more 
important  doctrinal  conclusions  from  the  $tudy  of  this  process 
remain,  however,  substantially  the  same.  We  are  no  longer 
compelled  to  prefer  the  uncertain  results  of  internal  criticism 
to  a  much  more  uncertain  tradition,  —  a  tradition,  indeed, 
which  grew  up  centuries  after  the  facts,  and  is  manifestly  for 
the  most  part  composed  of  myth  and  legend.  And  yet  the 
first  century  or  more  of  this  historical  process  has,  even  in  the 
case  of  the  New  Testament,  little  direct  testimony  to  present. 
We  first  behold  the  Canon  as  within  certain  limits  already 
formed,  but  we  cannot  study  in  detail  the  process  of  its  form- 
ing. The  course  by  which  the  early  Church  came  to  a  decision, 
or  rather  to  a  consciousness  of  having  already  made  a  decision, 
regarding  the  circuit  of  its  sacred  writings,  lay  neither  through 
acts  of  councils,  nor  through  independent  criticism  of  individual 
scholars.  The  former  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  earlier  de- 
cisive eras:  the  opinions  of  individuals,  although  numerous 
and  freely  enough  given,  were  not  independent  results  of  criti- 
cal judgment  so  much  as  declarations  of  results  reached  through 
the  uncritical  moral  and  religious  instinct  of  the  churches  at 
large.  The  influence  of  the  central  churches  was  from  the 
first,  no  doubt,  considerable:   later  on,  the  influence  of  the 

I  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.,  IV.  26, 6,  and  VI.  25. 
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bishops  availed  much ;  ^  but  wider  and  more  permanent  Chris- 
tian considerations  are  the  chief  elements  of  the  account. 
"  Private  judgments,"  says  Reuss^  truly, "  are  only  our  witnesses 
to  the  condition  of  opinions  in  a  quit€  limited  sphere."  A  divine 
leading  of  the  Church  is  manifest ;  and  yet  "  we  must  not  for- 
get that  antiquity  itself  never  made  the  formation  of  the  Canon 
in  any  one  conception,  considered  apart  from  its  history,  the 
subject  of  a  dogma." 

Three  tolerably  well-marked  steps  in  this  historical  process 
need  to  be  distinguished,  and  three  periods  during  which  the 
Church  was  advancing  by  these  steps.  Of  these  periods  the 
first  comes  to  a  close  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury. During  the  preceding  time  the  idea  that  Christian  be- 
lievers had  a  body  of  writings  from  apostolic  sources  which 
might  be  considered  sacred,  and  in  some  sort  placed  upon  a 
level  for  public  instruction  with  the  sacred  Hebrew  writings, 
was  in  process  of  formation.  At  the  close  of  this  period,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next,  this  idea  was  by  common  consent 
of  the  churches  unhesitatingly  applied  to  all  but  seven  of  the 
New-Testament  writings.  The  important  questions  for  all 
the  earlier  portion  of  this  period  are  not  those  of  canonicity 
at  all,  but  rather  those  of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of 
the  separate  writings.  The  second  period  extends  from  toward 
the  close  of  the  second  until  toward  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century.  The  conflicts  of  the  Church  with  heretics  made  it 
necessary  that  the  limits  of  those  Scriptures  to  which  an  appeal 
could  be  taken  as  authoritative  should  be  more  definitely 
fixed :  at  the  same  time  the  firm  position  of  a  Church  Catholic 
over  against  the  sects  made  the  work  of  fixing  these  limits 
possible.  The  question  of  the  Canon  was  practically  deter- 
mined by  the  reception  of  all  the  books  of  the  present  New 
Testament.  It  was  understood,  however,  that  the  so-called 
Antilegomena  were  not  to  be  received  as  being  in  the  same 
rank  with  the  other  writings,  and  were  not  to  be  used  as 
authoritative  sources  of  apostolic  doctrine.  To  this  distinction 
amongst  the  New-Testament  writings,  the  very  authorities  on 
whom  we  rely  for  all  our  proof  are  almost  unanimous  in  testi- 
fying, whatever  minor  differences  of  opinion  are  shown  by 
Athanasius,  Jerome,  Rufinus,  Augustine,  Eusebius,  CyrU,  and 
Sozomen.     To  this  class  of  books  thus  placed  in  the  second 

1  See  HilgenfeUI,  Der  KaDon,  etc.,  p.  33  f. 

<  Geschichte  der  heU.  Schriften  N.  T.,  II.  p.  27. 
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Scattered  traces  of  the  existence  and  regardful  use  of  a 
number  of  the  New-Testament  writings  precede  the  middle  of 
the  second  century.  Thus  early  these  writings  appear  as  vested 
with  the  characteristics  of  sacred  and  authentic  records  of 
Christianity,  or  as  inspired  words  of  teaching  and  exhortation 
from  the  apostles.  But  it  is  not  until  some  time  after  this,  that 
even  the  idea  of  a  definite  canon  of  Christian  scriptures  appears. 
That  these  writings  are  quoted  as  v  ypa^i},  and  publicly  read  in 
the  churches,  does  not  prove  the  existence  of  such  an  idea.  We 
have  already  seen  more  than  once,  that  inspired  writing  is  not 
necessarily  canonical  Scripture.  The  Shepherd  of  Hermas  was 
used  somewhat  widely  for  public  reading  in  the  churches,  and 
was  thus  (endued  for  a  time  with  a  ywaw-canonical  authority .^ 
It  is  never,  however,  —  declares  the  author  of  the  Muratorian 
Canon,  —  to  be  placed  on  a  level  with  Prophets  and  Apostles. 
This  book  was,  according  to  Eusebius,  contested  by  some,  on 
whose  account  it  was  not  placed  among  the  Homologoumena ; 
but  he  also  bears  witness  to  the  fact  that  it  was  read  in  some 
churches.2  Sozomen  mentions  that  it  was  read  once  a  year 
in  some  churches  in  Palestine.^  The  Epistle  of  Clement  is 
declared  to  have  been  read  of  old  in  most  of  the  churches.* 
Dionysius  of  Corinth  is  made  to  report  that  the  Epistle  of  Soter 
was  read  by  the  Corinthians  on  the  holy  Lord's  Day,  as  they 
had  read  the  earlier  epistle  written  to  them  by  Clement.  Both 
these  epistles  were  used  in  the  public  services  for  admonition 
and  instruction  in  righteousness.^  The  same  distinction  was 
in  some  places  given  to  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter. ^  We  can, 
then,  neither  rely  upon  the  citation  of  these  writings  as  Sacred 
Scripture,  nor  upon  their  public  reading  in  the  churches,  to  prove 
the  existence  of  the  definite  idea  or  fact  of  a  canon  of  the  New 
Testament. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  need  not  admit  that  the  really 
important  question  for  the  validity  of  the  historical  process  is  a 
matter  of  great  doubt.  The  question,  it  has  already  been  said, 
is  simply  that  of  the  existence  of  these  writings.     For  if  we  find 


I  So,  it  would  seem,  we  must  interpret  the  words  of  the  Muratorian  Fragment: 
et  ideo  legi  e^tm  quidem  oportet  There  is  doubt,  indeed,  aa  to  whether  "  legl " 
should  be  understood  of  public  reading.  But  see  the  long  note  in  Pat.  Apost. 
Opera,  ed.  Gebhardt,  Harnack  and  Zahn,  Prolegomena,  p.  xlvii. 

«  Hist.  Eccl.,  III.  3.        «  Ibid.,  VII,  19.        *  Ibid.,  IH.  16.        <  Ibid..  IV.  23. 

<  When  the  author  of  the  Muratorian  Canon  declares  that  "certain  ones  of 
us  are  unwilling  to  hare  it  read  in  the  public  service/'  he  certainly  implies  the 
existence  of  the  cuatom  of  its  public  use. 
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them  existing,  and  esteemed  by  the  Church  as  authentic  records 
and  sacred  testimonies  to  truth,  we  may  expect  the  definite 
fixing  of  canonical  limits  to  take  place  in  due  time.  As  to  this 
really  important  question,  we  present  some  items  of  the  proof 
concerning  the  first  of  our  three  periods.  And,  as  has  been 
declared  by  an  author  ^  who  has  much  misused  his  own  valuable 
advice,  "the  silence  of  early  writers  should  receive  as  much 
attention  as  any  supposed  allusions  to  the  Gospels."  This 
attention  should,  however,  be  so  directed  as  to  avoid  unwar- 
ranted and  hasty  conjectures  from  any  alleged  silence;  espe- 
cially in  cases  where  the  writings  extant  are  very  meagre  in 
quantity,  or  where  the  design  of  the  writings  —  it  being,  per- 
haps, to  controvert  those  who  could  not  be  influenced  by 
quotations  from  Christian  sources  —  would  naturally  result  in 
silence.  The  cases  of  Papias  and  of  Eusebius  are  worthy  of 
especial  note,  because  their  "  silence  '*  cannot  be  explained  by 
apologetic  reasons,  and  has  been  much  used  to  throw  discredit 
upon  the  genuineness  of  some  of  the  New-Testament  books. 
But  as  to  the  former,  until  his  lost  five  books  are  brought  to 
light,  we  can  scarcely  affirm  any  thing  confidently  beyond  the 
fact,  that  his  testimony  seems  to  favor  certain  conclusions  as  to 
the  origin  of  Matthew  and  Mark.  We  certainly  cannot  con- 
clude with  the  author  of  Supernatural  Religion,^  "  It  is  manifest 
from  the  evidence  adduced,  however,  that  Papias  did  not  know 
our  Gospels.'*  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
Papias  could  have  recognized  all  our  present  Gospels  as  having 
the  sacredness  or  divine  authority  of  apostolic  writings.^  Nor 
are  we  sure  how  far  the  writings  which  he,  as  a  "  well-inten- 
tioned caterer  of  tradition,"  regarded  as  inferior  to  oral  sources 
of  information,  were  corrupt  Gnostic  versions  of  the  life  of 
Jesus.  The  conclusion  of  Hilgenfeld,*  that  Papias  held  the 
other  written  Gospels  in  low  esteem  as  compared  with  oral  tra- 
dition and  with  the  writings  of  Matthew  and  of  Peter  through 
Mark,  has  at  first  the  appearance  of  truth.  We  should  not 
expect,  however,  that  one  who  used  testimonies  from  the  First 
Epistle  of  John  would  depreciate  the  kindred  Gospel  in  case  it 

1  Supernatural  ReUgion,  I.  p.  212.  *  ^  P  485. 

*  Ab  John  Delitzach  seems  to  think  possible,  De  Inspiratione  S.  S.,  p  69. 

^  Der  Kanon,  etc.,  p.  15  f.  Hilgenfeld  finds  in  the  language  of  Papias  proof  of 
an  intention  to  oppose  the  claims  of  Luke.  Semler  said  of  Papias  (see  Praef. 
ad  illust.  orig.  cath.  eccleslcM):  "  Ceterum  nee  Lucae  evangelium  amasse  videtur 
qui  Panli  comes  fuerat;  neo  iUud  Johannis,  quod  satis  alienum  erat  a  judiaco 
charaotere." 
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were  known  to  him.  But  the  silence  of  Papias  concerning  John 
is,  until  we  have  his  own  lost  writings,  very  largely  due  to  the 
silence  of  Eusebius ;  and  the  silence  of  the  latter  would  indeed 
be  remarkable  and  important,  if  we  could  trust  the  statement 
of  Supernatural  Religion,^  that  Eusebius  "  never  fails  to  enu- 
merate the  works  of  the  New  Testament  to  which  the  Fathers 
refer."  How  untrustworthy,  however,  this  statement  is,  has 
been  made  apparent  by  many  of  the  researches  of  criticism,  and 
especially  by  the  detailed  examination  given  to  it  at  the  hands 
of  Lightfoot.2  It  appears  clear,  that  the  design  of  the  Church 
historian  as  respects  the  Canon  of  Scripture  led  him  only  to 
notice  the  use  made  by  any  ancient  writer  of  the  books  still 
disputed  in  his  own  time,  and  to  record  any  anecdotes  about 
the  canonical  books.  Too  much  attention  can,  indeed,  scarcely 
be  bestowed  upon  the  "  silence  "  of  the  earliest  Christian  writ- 
ers, if  only  this  attention  preserve  us  from  filling  up  the  gap 
•produced  by  the  silence  with  assumption  and  conjecture. 

Scarcely  less  important  is  it  that  we  should  allow  sufficient 
consideration  for  the  inaccurate  and  free  manner  of  quotation 
which  prevailed  amongst  the  Church  Fathers.  To  conclude 
that  verbal  changes  —  even  when  so  great  as  under  other  con- 
siderations to  be  conclusive  —  disprove  the  acquaintance  of  an 
ancient  Christian  writer  with  our  present  Gospels  and  Epistles, 
and  also  prove  the  existence  of  various  other  supposititious 
and  apocryphal  writings  from  which  the  changed  words  must 
have  been  taken,  is,  of  all  methods  of  reasoning,  the  worst  sub- 
stitute for  sound  criticism.  The  very  process  by  which  the 
SynopMc  Gospels  grew  into  being,  and  the  early  variations  of 
text,  make  us  uncertain  as  to  the  precise  words  which  must 
have  lain  before  the  ancient  writer  in  any  MS.  from  which  he 
might  be  quoting.  The  habit  of  quoting  at  least  the  shorter 
passages  from  memory  is  a  sufficient  general  account  of  many 
variations.  Only  in  the  case,  then,  of  the  longer  and  more  un- 
familiar quotations  (which  are  at  the  same  time  least  likely  to 
be  made  at  all)  should  we  expect  the  writer  to  consult  his  MS. 
roll  And  to  transcribe  accurately  its  text.  Nor  can  we  tell  even 
in  these  cases  what  was  the  text  of  the  particular  MS.  employed. 
Out  of  fifty-seven  quotations  made  by  Clement  of  Rome  from 
the  Old  Testament,  only  seventeen  are  exact :  ^  "  some  of  the 

1  I.  p.  483. 

2  See  article  on  the  Silence  of  Eusebins,  Contemporary  Review,  1875. 

8  Sanday,  Gospels  in  the  Sec.  Cent.)  p.  26;  Charteris,  Canonicity,  p.  zlL  L 
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others  are  so  widely  variant  as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether 
even  ft  treacherous  memory  could  be  the  cause  of  the  diver- 
gence." Yet  we  do  not  need  to  announce  the  absurd  conjecture 
that  Clement  in  most  of  his  quotations  used  spurious  and  apoc- 
ryphal editions  of  the  Old-Testament  writings.  Nor  do  we  need 
to  resort  to  similar  conjecture  when  we  find  the  same  Church 
Father  giving  (xiii.)  a  brief  account  of  some  of  Christ's  sayings 
upon  the  Mount,  which  may  very  well  be  a  kind  of  fusion  and 
compound  of  Matt.  v.  7,  vi.  14,  vii.  1,  2,  and  Luke  vi.  31,  87.' 
So  also  in  the  case  of  Justin  Martyr,  we  have  a  sufBcient  gen- 
eral reason  for  his  alleged  silence,  in  the  apologetic  nature  of 
his  work;  and  for  the  deviations  of  his  language  fi-om  the  text 
of  our  four  Gospels,  in  the  universal  habit  of  his  age.' 

Bearing  in  mind  the  above-mentioned  and  other  similar  cau- 
tions, we  may  claim  a  tolerably  complete  proof  that  all  the 
principal  New-Testament  writings  were  in  existence,  and  held 
worthy  of  a  certain  peculiar  regard,  previous  to  the  middle  of 
the  second  century. 

1  The  autborof  Supernatiiral  B«llgioti(I.  p.233  tO.arteTquotiiiKfroniClenient 
the  words  (ollowing  his  Introductory  i™t«  ^i>  ilim.  adds  wUh  eliaracterlstic;  lailm- 
ness  in  asaumption,  "  It  must  be  evident  to  ao;  one  wlio  caretull;  examines  (lie 
parallel  pasaaffes,  that '  tbe  worda  ot  the  Lord  Jesus  '  In  the  Epistle  cannot  have 
been  derived  from  our  Qospela."  But  nothing  ot  the  hind  Is  evident;  In  fact,  u-e 
may  aay,  that  from  this  passage  alone  nothing  of  any  klnil  is  especially  emdeiit. 
We  hare,  however,  to  couslder  the  tact,  that  this  same  Clement  (xxix.  4)  Intro- 
duces with  words  ot  citation,  as  from  the  Old  Testnmpnt.  what  seems  to  be  a 
similar  compression  and  combination  of  three  passages:  viz.,  Num.  xviii.  ST. 
Deut.  ir.  M;  2  Chron.  xxxi.  14.  Moreover.  Polycarp  quotes  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  with  aa  maoy  (but  not  the  same)  variationx  as  those  oF  Clement,  And,  It 
the  different  elements  ot  this  compressed  compound  are  not  from  our  Gospels,  no 
one  can  tell  whence  they  came. 

■  The  bearing  o(  these  facts  upon  the  quotations  in  Justin  Martyr  has  been  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Ezra  Abbot  [The  Authorship  of  tbe  Fourth  Gospel,  Boston,  1880] 
with  admirable  clearness  and  thoroughness.  His  note  A  Is  an  overwhelming 
refutation  of  the  claim  ot  Supernatural  Religion  {I.  pp.  401-412),  that  the  quotation 
of  Justin  (Dial,  c,  Tryph..  c.  IDO)  could  not  hare  been  taken  from  Hatt.  xi.  2T 
(compare  Luke  x.  22).  Such  variations  as  i-aiMJitoTu  tor  wctpttoSii,  tbe  omission  of 
I.D1I  and  of  TIT  Jr.Y'H^iTiii.  etc  ,  are  shown  to  be  trivial  in  the  estimate  ot  tbe  time, 
and  are  actually  found  in  places  where  the  present  Gospel  ot  Matthew  was  un- 
doubtedly quoted.  Indeed,  the  first  substitution  is  found  in  Luke  x.  22.  lu  MSS. 
ic  and  n,  and  in  several  cursives.  0(  the  two  omissions  mentioned  above,  one  is 
found  in  Cursive  71  and  even  In  the  Sinallic  MS. ;  and  the  other  or  Its  equivalent 
Is  found  in  numerous  early  writings.  Even  the  transposition  ot  clauses  whlih 
JusMo  here  adopts  la  found  In  one  MS.  of  Matthew,  in  an  Armenian  version  ot  the 
Diatessaron  ot  Tatian,  and  in  a  tull  score  of  the  writings  ot  Ilie  Church  Fathers. 
Tbe  di Keren ces  between  the  language  of  Justin  and  the  Gospel  ot  John  Hi.  3-5  (see 
Apol  I.,  c.  61)  do  not  show  that  he  was  unacquaioted  nith  our  present  Gospel, 
but  rather  the  reverse.  Dr  Abbot  points  out  that  Jeremy  Taylor,  "  who  la  not 
generally  supposed  to  have  used  many  apocrj^ihal  Gospels,"  in  quoting  this  same 
paasage  nine  times  presents  all  the  pecollaritiea  of  variation  which  are  shoim  by 
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The  spurious  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  which  was  probably, 
however,  written  previous  to  the  founding  of  ^lia  Capitolina, 
A.D.  119,  gives  as  clear  evidence  as  could  be  expected  of  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Matthew;  especially  by  citing  its  words  in  two 
places  (c.  iv.  14,  compare  Matt.  xxii.  14 ;  and  c.  v.  9,  compare 
Matt.  ix.  13;  in  the  former  passage,  with  the  use  of  the  formula 
UK  yiypajrrai)y  and  by  several  other  probable  references.^  Cer- 
tain relations  of  thought  and  language  suggest,  but  do  not 
distinctly  prove,  an  acquaintance  also  with  the  Gospel  and 
First  Epistle  of  John.  The  writer  regards  the  incarnation  of 
Christ  in  the  same  way  as  does  the  apostle,^  and  deals  in  cer- 
tain phrases  which  have  a  Johannean  cast.^ 

The  First  Epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome,  which  itself  attained 
the  dignity  of  liturgical  use  and  even  of  a  place  in  certain  MSS. 
of  the  canonical  writings,*  and  which  must  have  been  written 
previous  to  A.D.  100,  contains  both  direct  and  indirect  testi- 
mony to  several  writings  of  the  New  Testament.  Its  resem- 
blance to  the  thought  and  language  of  Hebrews  is  so  marked 
as  to  have  led  to  the  theory  that  Clement  was  the  author  of 
the  canonical  Epistle.  We  have  already  seen  that  he  ascribes 
Corinthians  to  Paul  by  name  ('AvoXajScrc  t^v  im<rrokriy  rw  /lOKopcbv 
IlavAov  rov  airoaToXov,  xlvii.  1)  ;  he  also  makes  other  indubitable 
references  to  this  work  of  this  apostle,  especially  when  quoting 
(xlix.  1)  at  considerable  length  from  1  Cor.  xiii.  His  acquaint- 
ance with  Romans  seems  also  to  be  proved  by  several  quota- 
tions and  indirect  references.  The  use  of  First  Timothv  and 
First  Peter  seems  clear ;  that  of  Second  Timothy  and  Titus, 
probable,  but  more  doubtful ;  echoes  apparently  from  other 
Pauline  epistles  resound  within  our  ears  as  we  read  Clement. 
The  seeming  references  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels  are  such  as 
serve  neither,  on  the  one  hand,  to  vindicate  his  acquaintance 
with  them,  nor  on  the  other,  to  give  ground  for  assuming  the 
existence  of  apocryphal  writings  as  his  source.  The  words 
6  SiXrjdrjyb^  Kai  /aovo9  Seem  to  allude  to  the  Gospel  of  John.* 

1  Compare  iv.  3  with  Matt.  xxiv.  6,  22,  v.  12  with  Matt.  xxvi.  31.  vii.  11  with 
Matt.  xvi.  24,  xii.  11  with  Matt.  xxii.  45,  and  xix.  11  with  Matt.  y.  42;  and  see 
Gharteris,  Canonicity,  p.  102  f . 

3  See  Keim,  Geschichte  Jesn,  I.,  pp.  141-143. 

*  Such  are  conspicuously  the  phrase,  i»  vapitl  ^•/^•fiova^M,  v\,  7  and  9;  and  0<o- 
li6aKT9i,  xxi.  6,  compare  John  vi.  40. 

^  The  Codex  Alexandrinus  has  it  as  an  appendix  to  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament;  but  the  Syriac  MS.  found  in  Paris  in  1876  inserts  it  in  the  middle  after 
the  Catholic  Epistles. 

6  See  Clement,  c.  xliii.:  other  apparent  allnsions  to  John  are  to  be  found,  xxxi. 
2,  zlix.  1, 6. 
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The  author  of  that  homily  which  has  gone  under  the  name 
of  the  Second  Epistle  of  Clement  (written  about  160  A.D.  [?]), 
quotes  (c.  ii.  4)  from  Matt.  ix.  13  as  ypa<f>v^  using  the  same  word 
which  he  uses  (c.  vi.  14)  for  the  Old  Testament.  "  Thus  saith 
the  Lord,"  v«i  a  formula  repeatedly  used  by  him  for  the  New 
Testament:  in  one  place  (cxiv.)  he  alludes  to  both  Testaments 
under  the  title  ra  fiifiXui  koX  ot  dvwrroXM ;  1  he  cites  the  words  of 
Christ  from  the  written  record  "  as  God  saith  "  (c.  xiii.)  ;  and 
refers  to  the  substance  of  this  record  as  koy ui  t6v  0€oC.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  quotes  words  which  are  not  found  in  our 
Gospels,  with  the  formula,  ^^  the  Lord  saith,"  and  reports  a  dia- 
logue of  Jesus  which  Clement  of  Alexandria  ascribed  to  the 
"  Gospel  according  to  the  Egyptians."  While,  then,  the  testi- 
mony of  this  author  does  not  establish  the  canonical  position 
(in  his  age)  of  any  of  our  present  writings,  his  references  seem 
to  show  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  Gospels,^  and  with  Ro- 
mans, Corinthians,  Ephesians,  First  Timothy,  First  Peter,  and 
James. 

The  testimony  of  Justin  Martyr  falls  within  the  first  period, 
and,  considering  the  nature  of  his  writings,  must  be  regarded 
as  quite  clear  and  tolerably  complete.  This  author  quotes 
frequently  *  from  certain  writings  which  he  styles^  memoirs,  — 

airofivrf/MJOveufiaTa^  with   or   without   the    adjunct   T(ov  dirooToXcDV,  — 

and  even  Gospels  (evayyeXm).*  He  also  recites  the  custom  of 
the  time  as  being  this:  "On  the  day  called  Sunday,  there 
occurs  an  assembly  in  the  same  place  of  all  those  who  dwell  in 
cities  or  in  the  country,  and  the  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles  or  the 
Writings  of  the  Prophets  are  read,  as  long  as  time  permits."  * 
He  is  thus  the  first  to  give  us  clear  information  of  the  liturgical 
use  of  any  part  of  the  New  Testament.*    That  the  **  Memoirs  " 

1  The  reading  here  is»  however,  doubtful:  see  Charteris,  Ibid.,  p*  xx.  f. 

*  Note,  as  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  cyci^tTo  vip$  of  c.  ix.  5;  and  compare  the 
entire  passage  with  John  i.  14. 

s  According  to  Jdhn  Delitzsch  (De  Inspiratione  S.  S.,  p.  70),  the  first  title  is 
used  by  Justin  fifteen  times,  twice  in  the  First  Apology  and  thirteen  in  the  Dia- 
logue; and  the  second  title  four  times,  all  in  the  Dialogue.  According  to  the  more 
exact  statement  of  Ezra  Abbot  (The  Authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  p.  20), 
they  are  called  "Memoirs  of  the  Apostles**  eight  times,  the  ''Memoirs"  simply 
four  times,  and  at  several  other  times  by  more  descriptive  expansions  of  the  title. 

^  The  author  of  Supernatural  Religion  (I.  p.  294)  claims  that  the  phrase  a 
KoAcirot  fvayycAta  (Apol.,  I.  66)  is  a  manifest  interpolation.  Against  this  claim  some 
of  his  own  suspicion  as  to  the  unworthy  motives  of  other  critics  might  well 
be  utilized.  "  Perhaps,"  says  Otto  (I.  p.  182,  note),  "  there  are  some  who  would 
boldly  expunge  these  words,  and  congratulate  themselves  on  their  emendation; 
bat  ventm  nihil  muto,** 

*  Apol.,  1. 67.  *  See  Beuss,  Ibid.,  II.  p.  16. 
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of  Justiu  included  our  present  canonical  Gospels,  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt.  His  acquaintance  with  Matthew  is  evi- 
dent from  the  correspondence  of  his  narratives  with  those  of 
this  Gospel,  from  numerous  quotations,  and  especially  from  the 
long  section  in  the  Apology  I.,  15-17,  which  closely  follows 
Matthew's  version  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  In  certain 
quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  he  has  followed  this  Gospel, 
while  departing  from  both  the  Hebrew  and  the  LXX.*  Per- 
haps the  most  decisive  passage  to  show  Justin's  acquaintance 
with  Mark  is  his  reference  in  the  Dialogue  (106)  to  the  naming 
of  Zebedee's  sons  as  Boanerges.*  The  view  which  Justin  takes 
of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus,  his  diction,  and  his  frequent 
minute  verbal  agreements,  prove  his  acquaintance  with  Luke. 
His  reference  (Dial,  cum  Tryph.,  103)  to  the  sweat  of  Jesus 
in  the  garden  points  to  the  narrative  of  Luke  xxii.  44.  The 
evidence  that  Justin  had  read  the  Gospel  of  John  may  be  re- 
garded as  cumulative,  and  as  having  attained  a  high  degree 
of  probability.  The  complete  answer  which  can  be  made  to 
objections  derived  from  Justin's  minute  verbal  changes  in  the 
case  of  John  iii.  3-6  and  the  First  Apology,  c.  61,  has  already 
been  alluded  to.  The  probability  is  increased  by  the  apparent 
use  of  the  First  Epistle  of  John  (iii.  1  in  Dialogue,  c.  123).^ 
Nearly  a  score  of  other  similar  references  still  further  heighten 
the  degree  of  probability.  Justin  is  the  first  to  give  us  an  ex- 
plicit quotation  from  the  Apocalypse,*  which  he  ascribes  to  the 
Apostle  John.  In  the  opinion  that  he  nowhere  alludes  to  Paul 
or  his  writings,  Hilgenfeld*  is  ready  to  conclude  that  these 
writings  were  not  recognized  by  Justin  as  belonging  among 
the  primeval  apostolic  group,  although  he  may  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  them.  That  he  was  acquainted  with  them  seems 
involved,  however,  in  the  very  fact  of  his  controversy  with 
Marcion,®  and  especially  in  the  remarkable  coincidence  between 
his  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  and  those  of  Paul. 
Westcott  ^  asserts  of  Justin,  in  contradiction  of  an  opinion  like 
that  of  Hilgenfeld,  that  ^Hhe  Apostle   of  the   Gentiles  had 

1  See  Kirchhofer,  QueUensammlung,  p.  89  ff  ;  and  Charteris,  Ibid.,  p.  120» 
note. 

3  If  the  avTov  in  this  pass^e  be  retained,  we  have  an  ascription  of  this  Gkwpel 
to  the  Apostle  Peter;  Otto  (I.,  ii.  p.  380,  note)  shows  considerable  reason  for 
emending  the  reading  to  avrwr.    Compare  Mark  iii.  7. 

*  See  Ezra  Abbot,  Ibid.,  p.  51;  especially  the  additional  col  iviiip  in  both  Justin 
and  John. 

<  Dial,  cum  Tryph.,  c.  81.  »  Der  Eanon,  p.  27  f. 

•  See  Charteris,  Ibid.,  p.  IziL  f  Canon  of  the  N.  T.,  1898. 
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ant :  they,  too,  were  regarded  as  canonical.  And  if  we  inquire  for 
the  reasons  of  this  more  rapid  advance,  we  shall  find  them  not 
only  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  but  also  in  the  force  of  ecclesi- 
astical changes,  and  in  the  conflicts  with  heretics  to  which  the 
Church  Catholic  was  compelled.  From  this  point  onward,  we  are 
able  to  consider  the  undisputed  books  of  the  New  Testament 
as  constituting  one  Bible  with  the  canonical  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
The  unsatisfactory  nature  of  oral  tradition,  and  the  need  of 
written  sources,  could  not  fail  to  become  more  apparent  with 
the  lapse  of  time ;  and  especially  in  the  face  of  those  dangers 
from  heretical  sects  which  threatened  the  early  churches.  The 
number  of  spurious  and  apocryphal  writings  made  some  agree- 
ment necessary  as  to  the  more  definite  limits  of  acknowledged 
Christian  Scripture.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  that  some  of  the 
earlier  attempts  to  form  an  acknowledged  and  selected  body  of 
writings  for  their  followers  were  made  by  the  leading  heretics. 
Marcion,  a  pupil  of  Cerdo,  and  the  head  of  an  anti-Jewish 
Gnostic  sect,  selected,  on  dogmatic  rather  than  critical  grounds, 
the  Gospel  of  Luke  *  and  ten  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul  as  repre- 
senting the  true  teachings  of  Christianity.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  he  denied  the  genuineness  of  those  Gospels  and 
Epistles  which  he  rejected.^  He  is,  therefore,  a  valuable  direct 
witness  to  the  existence  and  genuineness  of  the  writings  which 
he  received ;  and  he  may  also  be  considered  as  indirectly  bear- 
ing testimony  to  those  which  he  rejected.  We  may,  perhai)s, 
admit  the  truth  of  the  statement  of  Reuss,^  that  the  heretics 
of  the  second  centurj'  recognized,  cited,  and  commented  upon 
the  writings  of  the  apostles  before  the  Church  Catholic  had 
come  to  an  agreement  upon  the  precise  limits  of  the  Canon. 
We  may  even  use  this  fact,  both  to  prove  the  genuineness  of 
the  writings,  and  also  to  show  the  reason  why  the  Canon  was 
now  in  its  principal  elements  so  speedily  shaped.  For  when 
Irenaeus  *  accuses  the  Gnostics  of  acknowledging  the  Scriptures, 
and  yet  perverting  their  interpretation ;  and  TertuUian  *  com- 

1  The  priority  of  the  canonical  Gospel  of  Luke  to  Marrion  may  he  regarded 
as  definitely  settled:  the  linguistic  argument  of  Sanday  (Gospels  in  the  Second 
Century)  having  convinced  the  author  of  Supernatural  Religion,  who  had  resisted 
the  previous  conclusive  arguments  of  Yolkmar  and  Hilgenfeld.  Compare  Char- 
teri«.  Ibid.,  3as  f.,  note. 

«  See  Kirchhofer,  Ibid.,  p.  337,  note. 

»  Geachichte  der  heil.  Schriften  A.  T.,  IT.  p.  13. 

4  Adv.  Haer.,  III.  12 :  "  Scripturas  quidem  confltentur  inteipretationes  vero 
convertunt." 

*  Praedcr.,  c.  17  and  38. 
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plains  of  Valentinus,  that  he  does  not  receive  them  in  their 
entirety ;  and  Hippolytus  ^  charges  Apelles  with  choosing  only 
those  things  from  the  Gospels  or  Apostles  which  suited  him,  — 
we  must  believe  that  the  idea  and  fact  of  a  New-Testament 
Canon  had  already  for  some  time  existed. 

The  key  to  a  true  knowledge  of  that  historical  process  by 
which  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament  was  formed  is,  accord- 
ing to  Hilgenfeld,^  to  be  found  in  this  fact:  "It  is  referable 
to  the  overcoming,  by  the  Church  Catholic,  of  an  original  oppo- 
sition between  Jewish  Christianity  and  Paulinism."  This  truth 
Semler  saw,  although  only  somewhat  dimly.  In  the  view  of 
Credner,  the  origin  of  the  New  Testament  as  a  collection 
of  acknowledged  sacred  writings  is  contemporaneous  with  the 
triumph  of  the  Church  Catholic  over  Jewish  Christianity.  But 
Credner  here  reverses  the  order  of  dependence,  and  ascribes 
the  triumph  of  catholicity  to  the  unity  attained  by  the  churches 
in  the  matter  of  the  Canon.  His  theory,  however,  although 
often  overwrought  and  so  forced  as  to  become  a  caricature  of 
the  facts,  especially  by  the  so-called  Tiibingen  School,  contains 
indubitable  and  important  elements  of  truth.  And  some  of 
these  elements  are  duly  taken  into  the  account,  even  by  critics 
as  cautious  as  Westcott.  The  uniting  of  the  two  principal 
tendencies,  which  had  earlier  run  somewhat  separate, — viz.,  the 
Jewish-Christian  and  the  Gentile-Christian,  —  into  one  force 
of  a  Christian  Church  Catholic,  made  it  then  possible  to  estab- 
lish a  Canon  of  Sacred  Scripture.  To  the  view  of  the  Bible 
which  underlay  this  Canon,  each  of  these  tendencies  contributed 
some  influence.  The  Jewish-Christian  tendency  had  so  far 
prevailed  as  to  soften  the  sharp  contrast  which  Paul  had  made 
between  the  spirit  and  the  letter:  hence  the  writers  of  this 
period  give  more  emphasis  to  the  perfect  and  enduring  charac- 
ter of  the  Old-Testament  revelation.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
opposition  to  the  more  distinctively  Gentile  form  of  Christian- 
ity had  itself  so  far  softened  as  to  permit  the  writings  of  Paul 
to  be  considered  upon  a  level  with  those  of  the  Old  Testament. 
This  recognition  of  one  Bible  with  two  classes  of  books,  those 
of  the  Old  Covenant  and  those  of  the  New,  and  both  to  be 
placed  in  a  like  position  of  authority,  was  consummated  in  idea 
and  in  fact  toward  the  close  of  the  second  century.^    The 

^  Philos.,  p.  259,  Twr  tvayytXimp  tf  rod  awovroXov  r«  apcVicorra  avr^  oipcircu. 

*  Der  Kanon,  p.  112;  compare  pp.  1  fit. 

*  See  BeoBS,  Oeschichte,  etc.,  II.  p.  18  f.,  for  a  brief  but  candid  presentation  of 
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increase  of  influence  and  of  ecclesiastical  authority  in  the 
hands  of  the  bishops  doubtless  aided  the  work  which  was  now 
consummated  by  the  Church,  —  united,  as  it  was,  in  the  faith 
and  in  common  opposition  to  those  whom  it  deemed  heretical. 

It  is  needless  to  prove  in  detail,  that  the  Christian  churches 
and  teachers  of  this  period  recognized  the  Old  Testament 
(excepting  the  Apocrypha)  and  the  New  Testament  (excepting 
the  seven  so-called  Antilegomena)  as  constituting  one  Bible 
or  collection  of  canonical  and  authoritative  Scriptures.  The 
proof,  if  needed,  would  be  abundant  and  conclusive.  We  con- 
fine our  consideration  to  a  few  important  features. 

The  more  formal  co-ordinating  of  the  writings  of  Apostles 
and  Evangelists  with  those  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  led  to  the 
common  application  of  the  title,  "  the  Scripture"  or  "  the  Scrip- 
tures," to  both  classes.  To  distinguish  the  two,  a  term  was 
taken  from  themselves :  they  were  called  respectively  the  scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  the  New  Covenant.  This  term  being 
afterwards  mistranslated,  abbreviated,  and  applied  to  the  books 
themselves,  they  became  respectively  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  New  Testament.^  How  far  the  use  of  the  distinctive  terms, 
the  "  Gospel "  and  the  "  Apostolicon,"  which  is  found  in  Ire- 
naeus,*  Clement,  and  TertuUian,^  and  which  disappears  in  the 
next  century,  points  to  two  separate  collections  of  writings, 
the  one  including  the  Four  Evangelists,  and  the  other  including 
the  Acts  and  a  shifting  unregulated  number  of  Epistles,  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine.    The  term  "Catholic"  to  distinguish 

this  truth.  Of  the  Ebionites,  Irenaeus  says  (Adv.  Haer.,  I  26):  "Solo  aatem  eo, 
quod  est  secundum  Matthaeum,  evangelio  utuntur  et  apostolum  Paulum  recusant, 
apostatam  euin  legis  dicentes."  Compare  Origen,  Con.  Cels.,  V.  65;  Eusebius, 
Hist.  Eccl.,  III.  27,  4;  and  frequent  references  to  the  same  fact  in  Epiphanius. 
Seraler,  who  in  so  many  of  his  conclusions  both  anticipated  and  impeUed  the 
statement-s  of  later  criticism,  even  asserts  that  Tertullian,  Irenaeus,  Justin,  and 
other  writers  of  the  second  and  third  centuries,  failed  to  know  any  thing  aright 
about  the  origin  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  because  they  neglected  istud  discrl" 
men  Evangelii  dvplicia  which  Paul  as  diligently  as  bravely  pointed  out  (see  Praef. 
ad  illust.,  etc.).  Compare  Credner,  Geschichte  des  Kanons,  p.  23  f.;  Hilgenfeld, 
Ibid.,  pp.  35  ff.;  Westcott,  Ibid.,  p.  292  f. 

1  The  earlier  tenns  were,  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  or  the  Prophets  and  the 
Apostles;  or,  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Gospel.    Compare  2  Cor.  iii.  14,  iwi 

Tfi  avayretirct  r^i  iraAaiaf  &a^«ci^;  SO  ra  ^ijSAm  r^  waXaias  (icai»»^v)  Sio^mif  became  i}  iroAois 

(icaiiai)  5ia0i)ici).  The  Vulgate  translates  Matt.  xxvi.  28  with  teBtamentum.  (See 
Cremer,  art.  iioBniai,  Worterbuch.)  Novum  Testamentvm  is  first  found  in  Tertul- 
lian, Adv.  Prax.,  c.  15.  The  Greek  terms  used  by  Origen  in  his  Utpc  apx^r,  IV.  1, 
are  wanting  in  the  translation  of  Rufinns.  Scriptvra  omnU  in  duo  testamerUa 
divisa  est^  says  Lactantius,  Instit.,  IV.  20. 

'  Ta  rvayycXurd  xai  ra  avooroAiira,  IrenaeUS,  Adv.  Saor.,  I.  3. 

s  In  Evaogellis  et  in  Apostolis,  so  Tertullian. 
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Epistle ;  ^  he  perhaps  also  made  use  of  Hebrews,  but  not  as  a 
writing  of  Paul.^  Of  James,  Jude,  Second  Peter,  and  Third 
John,  no  undeniable  traces  appear.  TertuUian  (f  c.  220)  shows 
from  his  writings  that  he  regards  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
as  together  constituting  the  generically  Sacred  Scripture,  but 
his  method  seems  to  confine  the  canonical  writings  of  the  New 
Testament  to  those  of  undoubtedly  apostolic  origin.  In  one 
passage  he  confines  himself  to  the  Gospels,  Apocalypse,  Acts, 
and  Pauline  Epistles ;  ^  in  another  he  adds  the  First  Epistle  of 
John,  but  places  it  with  the  Apocalypse  at  the  end ;  *  of  James, 
Third  John,  and  Second  Peter,  he  makes  no  recognition,  and 
probably  none  of  Second  John.  His  single  reference  to  Jude 
does  not  fully  serve  to  class  it  with  canonical  Scripture.^  He- 
brews he  does  not  regard  as  canonical,  but  as  much  more  worthy 
than  the  apocryphal  Shepherd  of  Hermas.*  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria (t  after  211)  co-ordinates  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
with  the  Gospel,  as,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  leading  to  one  form 
of  knowledge,"  and  as  constituting  one  body  of  Scriptures :  his 
frequent  and  formal  citations  from  the  Epistles  permit  no  doubt 
that  he  included  them  also  in  this  category.  But  his  manner  of 
using  Scripture  indicates  ill-defined  and  vacillating  notions  as  to 
the  nature  and  limits  of  the  Canon.  That  he  was  acquainted 
with  James,  Second  Peter,  and  Third  John,  his  extant  writings 
show  no  trace  of  evidence  ,  but  if  we  may  trust  the  declaration 
of  Eusebius  ®  concerning  the  scope  of  his  lost  work,  the  ''  Hypo- 
typoses  "  (or  "  Outlines '' ),  he  gave  in  it  concise  explanations 
of  all  the  disputed  books  of  the  New  Testament,  —  as  well  as  of 
the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  and  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter,  —  and 
asserted  that  Hebrews  was  written  by  Paul  in  the  Hebrew  dia^ 
lect,  and  translated  into  Greek  by  Luke.  To  substitute  a  more 
precise  view  of  the  Canon  for  this  vacillating  one,  was  the  aim 
and  effort  of  Origen  (f  254).  For  the  execution  of  this  effort 
he  relied  upon  the  principle  of  tradition ;  but  in  its  execution, 
even  when  confined  to  a  domain  comparatively  so  narrow,  he 
found  many  difficulties.     His  influence  upon  the  view  to  be 

1  Ibid.,  in.  16,  5;  I.  16.  3. 

2  See  Hilgenfeld,  p.  36,  note.    Stephen  Qobaros  says  of  Irenaeus  and  Hippoly- 

•  De  reanrr.  cam  is,  c.  33  f.  *  De  pndic,  c.  6  f. 

^  De  hab.  muliebri,  c.  3:  **  Enoch  apud  Judam  Apostolum  testimonium  po»- 
sidet." 

0  De  pudic.  c.  20:  **  receptior  apud  ecclesias  epistola  Bamabae  illo  apocrypho 
pastore  moechorum." 

»  Strom.  III.,  IV.,  V.  »  Hist.  Eccl.,  VI.  14, 1. 
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taken  regarding  the  Old  Testament  was  in  favor  of  confining 
its  Canon  to  the  limits  of  the  Hebrew  vei-sion ;  and  this  influ- 
ence was  widely  prevalent  in  spite  of  the  customary  use  of  the 
Alexandrine  version.^  Of  the  apocryphal  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  he  expressly  introduces  into  the  Canon  only  the 
Epistle  of  Jeremiah.  To  this  effort  of  Origen  we  must  refer  the 
significant  distinction  of  the  New-Testament  writings  into  the 
ofuAoyovficva  and  d/A^i)3aA\o/i€m.  Concerning  the  Gospels  he  found 
universal  agreement ;  ^  yet  in  one  passage  of  his  writings  he 
uses  somewhat  doubtful  language  as  to  the  position  of  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews.*  In  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews he  found  a  matter  of  strife :  "  If  any  church,  therefore, 
holds  this  Epistle  to  be  Paul's,  let  it  not  be  found  fault  with 
on  that  account ;  for  the  ancients  have  not  handed  it  down  as 
Paul's  without  a  show  of  reason."  *  The  relation  of  Origen  to 
the  Catholic  Epistles  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty.^ 
First  Peter,  First  John,  and  the  Apocalypse  he  received  as 
canonical,  Second  Peter,  Second  and  Third  John,  he  looked 
upon  as  disputed ,  it  is  doubtful  how  he  regarded  James  and 
Jude,  unless  a  distinction  is  made  between  Origen  the  scholar 
and  Origen  speaking  popularly.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  he  was  scarcely  less  loath  to  exclude  from 
the  Canon  certain  undoubtedly  spurious  books.  He  not  only 
regarded  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  as  usefxd  and  inspired  Scrip- 
ture, but  speaks  of  it  as  though  he  himself  could  see  no  reason 
for  not  receiving  it  among  the  canonical  writings ;  and,  while 
excluding  in  one  place  the  Preaching  of  Peter,  in  another  he 
refuses  to  decide  whether  it  be  genuine,  spurious,  or  mixed.®  It 
is  not  without  good  grounds,  then,  that  Hilgenfeld  makes  the 
disputed  writings  as  given  in  Origen  include  Hebrews,  five 
Catholic  Epistles,  and  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas. 

In  substantial  accord  with  this  personal  testimony  stands 
that  of  contemporaneous  collections  of  canonical  writings.  Of 
these,  the  ancient  Canon  of  the  Syrian  translation,  the  Peshito, 

1  See  Diestel,  Geschichte  des  A.  T.,  p.  71  f. 

3  Tom.  I.  in  Matt.,  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.,  YI.  25,  4  f. 

s  Tom.  II.  in  Joan:  ««y  ^  wpoairrai  nt  rb  «a0*  'EfipaCwt  wayyiKtori  compare  Hom.  In 
Jer.y  XY.  4;  Tom.  in  Matt.,  XY.,  14.  It  may  be  nsed  at  pleasure,  non  ad  avctoritcb' 
tem,  sed  ad  manlfestationem  propositae  quaestionis, 

*  Eusebius,  Ibid.,  YI.  26, 13. 

*  See  Hilgenfeld,  Der  Kanon,  p.  49,  note;  and  compare  Ganonicity,  p.  Ixxzlr. 

*  Of  Hermas,  Origen  says,  "  Qnae  scriptnra  valde  mihi  ntilis  videtur  et  ut  puto 
divinitus  inspirata"  (Ad  Rom.,  z.  31;  compare  De  Princ,  I.  3,  3;  II.  1, 5).  On  tlie 
Preaching  of  Peter,  comjiare  De  Princ.  praef.,  YIII.,  and  In  Joan.,  tom.  XIII.  17. 
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is  in  the  East  the  earliest  witness.  Its  list  of  books  is  lacking 
in  respect  only  of  the  Apocalypse,  Jude,  Second  Peter,  and 
Second  and  Third  John.  The  earliest  fonn  of  the  old  Latin 
version,  which  had  been  some  time  current  before  TertuUian, 
was,  with  the  exception  of  Hebrews,  Second  Peter,  and  probably 
James,  the  same  as  our  own.  The  evidence  of  the  Canon  of 
A^uratori,  on  account  of  some  manifest  eccentricity  of  judgment 
in  its  author  and  of  the  imperfections  in  the  text,  cannot  be 
considered  wholly  satisfactory :  its  list,  as  made  up  and  com- 
pared with  the  present,  would  probably  exclude  Hebrews, 
James,  the  Epistles  of  Peter,  and  the  Third  of  John;  while 
perhaps  including  a  Book  of  Wisdom  and  an  Apocalypse  of 
Peter.i 

Of  the  third  and  last  step  by  which  the  Church  reached  its 
more  permanent  conclusion  as  to  the  nature  and  limits  of  the 
Canon,  still  fewer  details  need  be  presented. 

During  the  third  century  the  books  hitherto  disputed,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Apocalypse,  continually  won  their  way 
into  favor :  especially  was  this  true  of  Hebrews  in  the  Eastern 
Church.  The  exception  of  the  Apocalypse  was  not  due,  how- 
ever, to  an  increase  of  doubt  upon  purely  critical  grounds,  but 
rather  to  its  supposed  chiliastic  tendencies.  In  the  West  the 
case  of  Hebrews  and  the  Apocalypse  was  rather  the  reverse. 
Caius,  presbyter  at  Rome  early  in  the  third  century,  did  not 
accept  Hebrews  as  a  Pauline  writing ,  ^  and  Hippolytus,  bishop 
in  the  same  vicinity  somewhat  later,  rejected  it  altogether.^ 
We  are  told  by  Eusebius  that  some  of  the  Romans,  and  by  Je- 
rome* that  the  Romans  in  general,  down  to  their  times  denied 
its  authorship  by  Paul.  Cyprian  (f  258),  whose  arrangement 
of  the  canonical  writings  seems,  however,  to  be  controlled  by 
the  mysticism  of  numbers,  does  not  cite  any  of  the  contested 
Epistles.  The  Apostolic  Constitutions  commend  the  Gospels, 
Acts,  and  Pauline  Epistles  for  liturgical  uses,  but  do  not  men- 
tion the  other  books. of  the  New  Testament:  they  contain, 
moreover,  a  warning  against  false  and  interpolated  writings.* 

1  See  ReuBS,  Ibid.,  11.  p.  29  f.,  for  an  exceUent  snmmary  of  the  facts  and  points 
in  discussion.  For  the  text,  see  Tregelles,  Can.  Mur.,  whose  remark  (p.  10)  is  to  be 
kept  constantly  in  mind:  "  Its  evidence  is  not  the  less  trustworthy  from  its  being 
a  blundering  and  illiterate  transcript  of  a  rough  and  nistie  translation  of  a  Greek 
original." 

2  Compare  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.,  VI.  20. 
s  Stephen  Grobarus  ap.  Phot.,  cod.  232. 

4  De  viris  illustr.,c.  5  f.;  and  Ep.  ad  Dardan. 

^  See  II.  57,  VI.  16.    It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  spurious  writing  belongs 
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Even  Eusebius  (f  840)  does  not  show  a  settled  view  as  to  the 
limits  of  the  Canon,  but  with  respect  to  the  disputed  writings 
holds  somewhat  the  same  equivocal  position  which  we  found  in 
the  case  of  Origen.  In  his  principal  passage  upon  the  Canon  ^ 
he  classes  among  the  books  generally  recognized  and  genuine, 
(oiioKoyovfjL^a  or  ayavripprfra)^  the  holy  quaternion  of  the  Gospels, 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  First  Peter,  First 
John,  and  doubtfully  (ciyc  ^cny)  the  Apocalypse.  The  doubt- 
ful and  contested  writings  he  subdivides  (?),^  and  in  the  first 
subordinate  class  places  the  Antilegomena,  James,  Jude,  Second 
Peter,  Second  and  Third  John ;  but  among  the  spurious  and 
plainly  uncanonical  (yoOay  he  mentions  the  Acts  of  Paul,  the 
Shepherd  of  .Hermas,  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter,  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas,  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  and  doubtfully  (ei  <l>avarjf 

rfv  Tiv€S,  ws  c^);r,  a^erovcriv,  trtpo^  8c  hfKpivavai  tois  oiiokxrfovfiivoL'i)  the 

Apocalypse  of  John.  Elsewhere  (VI.  18,  6)  Eusebius  classes 
Hebrews  with  the  Epistles  of  Barnabas,  Clement,  and  Jude,  as 
belonging  to  the  Antilegomena ;  although  his  own  testimony  is 
that  Paul  is  its  Jiuthor.^  James  and  Jude,  also,  he  in  one  place  * 
calls  by  the  title  "  spurious."  In  all  this  we  see  no  signs  of  ad- 
vanced opinion  concerning  the  seven  disputed  books  as  compared 
with  the  position  of  a  full  century  earlier. 

And  yet  a  firmer  condition  of  tliese  doubtful  limits  seems  to 
begin  from  about  this  time ;  and,  if  we  are  to  trust  the  opinion 
of  Credner  and  others,^  it  was  largely  due  to  the  action  of  Euse- 
bius himself.  This  Church  Father,  on  being  commissioned  by 
Constantino  (331  or  832)  to  prepare  for  the  use  of  the  church 
in  Constantinople  fifty  copies  of  the  undisputed  sacred  writings 
(twv  tfctW  ^nfjKaZri  ypa<^b>i/),  laid  aside  his  critical  doubts  as  to  the 
canonicity  of  some  of  the  Antilegomena,  and  introduced  into 
these  copies  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  except  the 
Apocalypse.  This  Canon  is  the  one  given  somewhat  later  by 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem  as  constituting  the  inspired  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.^  The  class  of  the  Antilegomena 
as  formerly  held  by  Origen  and  Eusebius  no  longer  appears ; 

to  the  fourth  rather  than  to  the  third  century,  where  Reuss  places  it.  See  Ghar- 
teris,  Ibid.,  p.  25,  note. 

1  Hist.  Eccl.,  in.  25;  compare  in.  3;  31;  39,  and  VI.  13. 

3  As  to  the  natnre  and  number  of  classes  which  Eusebius  would  make,  there  is 
inevitable  difference  of  view:  see  Charteris,  Ibid.,  p.  10,  note;  Hilgenfeld,  Der 
Kanon,  p.  53  f.;  Reuss,  Ibid.,  II.  p.  ^  f. 

s  Through  a  translator:  see  Ibid.,  III.  37;  and  compare  Strom,  YI.  8. 

«  Ibid.,  IL  23  f.  6  See  HUgenfeld,  Ibid.,  p.  56,  note. 

0  ec6w(V9T0(  ypa^cu,  Catech.,  lY.  p.  36  f. 
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although  Cyril  alludes  to  certain  writings  of  the  second  rank 
which  are  to  be  read  only  for  private  instruction,  and  probably 
placed  the  Apocalypse  among  this  number.^  But  Athanasius 
places  even  this  writing  among  the  canonical,  and  thus  seems 
to  recognize  in  our  present  New  Testament  what  may  be  called 
a  closed  and  fixed  Canon  of  Sacred  Scripture:  nevertheless 
even  he  recognizes  the  "previous  fluidity"  of  this  Canon  by 
esteeming  certain  writings  —  as  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  and 
the  Teaching  of  the  Apostles  —  worthy  of  being  read  for  Chris- 
tian instruction.*  Sporadic  doubts,  however,  still  appear;  as, 
for  instance,  that  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  concerning  the 
Epistle  of  James.  Rufinus  (f  410)  recognizCxj  certain  books 
which  are  not  canonical,  but  which  are  called  by  many  "  eccle- 
siastical," because  they  are  to  be  read  in  the  churches ;  among 
these,  as  in  the  New  Testament,  he  mentions  the  Shepherd  of 
Hermas.^ 

In  regard  to  the  Old-Testament  Apocrypha,  reference  has 
already  been  made  to  the  vacillation  of  view  which  prevailed 
at  this  time.  The  fact  may  be  still  fui*ther  illustrated  in  the 
name  of  Epiphanius  (f  408).  In  one  place  he  mentions  twenty- 
seven  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  enumerating*  them  as 
twenty-two.  Jeremiah  appears  as  including  Lamentations,  the 
Epistle,  and  the  Book  of  Baruch.  These  writings  he  explains 
to  be  those  received  by  the  Jews ;  while  others,  like  Sirach  and 
the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  they  held  doubtful :  still  others  were 
to  be  regarded  as  apocryphal.  In  another  passage,^  he  places 
the  two  Books  of  Wisdom  at  the  conclusion  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  regards  them  as  useful,  but  not  to  be  reckoned  with 
canonical  writings.  On  the  whole,  then,  the  tendency  in  the 
Eastern  Church  was  toward  the  stricter  view  of  the  Old-Testa- 
ment Canon ;  and  even  in  the  Latin  Church,  some  authors  who 
preceded  Augustine  appear  to  have  adopted  the  same  view.* 
Thus  Hilary  ^  (f  368),  who  does  not  mention  the  five  contested 
Catholic  Epistles,  follows  Origen  in  his  stricter  construction  of 
the  Old-Testament  Canon,  although  with  him  including  the 
Epistle  of  Jeremiah  with  the  Prophecy  and  Lamentations  in 
one  book;  and  Rufinus,  who  received  the  entire  New  Testa- 


1  See  Charteris,  Ibid.,  p.  19,  note ;  and  Hilgenfeld,  Ibid.,  p.  68,  note. 
>  Hilgenfeld,  Ibid.,  p.  59,  note;  and  compare  CharteriB,  p.  13,  note. 
8  Expos,  in  Symb.,  c.  37  f .  <  In  Haer.,  VIII.  6. 

6  Ibid.,  LXXVI.  «  Diestel,  Geschichte  des  A.  T.,  p.  70 1 

7  Praef.  ad  Psalm. 
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ment,  expressly  says  of  Judith,  Tobit,  J 
the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  that  they  are  i 
aatici,  aud  are  therefore  not  to  be  broug 
doctrine.  And  yet  the  list  preceding  th 
includes  the  foregoing  apocryphal  writing: 
Ezra  besides.  The  order  of  the  apoct 
Codex  Vaticanus  is  such  as  to  interject 
between  the  canonical.  These  facts,  an< 
which  might  be  adduced,  show  a  still  u 
practice  regarding  the  Apocrypha  of  th 
the  Antilegomena  of  the  New. 

The  two  names  which  have  most  signif 
of  the  Canon  in  this  and  all  the  subsequ 
edly.  those  of  Jerome  and  Augustine.  O 
Reuss^  declares  with  excessive  sharpness, 
grounds  in  truth:  "To  the  critical  exai 
the  former  brought  no  couragei  the  tal 
both,  neither  critical  principles  nor  indef 
Old  Testament,  Jerome  does  not  preser 
consistent  view.  In  one  passage^  he  iil 
against  the  Apocrj'pha ;  but  elsewhere  ^  I 
and  he  seems  to  concede  (without  positi 
reading  of  certain  of  these  books,  in  de 
spread  existence,  and  especially  to  the  f 
some  of  them  (First  Maccabees  and  Sin 
are  his  statements  consi^^tent  as  to  the  c 
legoniena.  Concerning  Hebrews  he  decla 
many  outside  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  it 
as  unlike  Paul,  and  even  that  the  custom 
does  not  receive  it  as  canonical.*  conce 
that  some  of  the  churches  of  the  Greeks 
with  it,  —  although  we  receive  both.  A 
tween  the  two  Epistles  of  Peter  had  also 
Second.'  He  also  affirms  that  James  atta: 
ally  and  with  great  difficulty,  and  that  J 
by  very  many.*  He  gives  notice  that  Sei 
have  been  ascribed  to  the  presbyter  of  i 
was  still  seen  at  Ephesus.^ 

1  QeBchlchte  der  lieil.  Schritten  K,  T.,  n.  p.  46. 

*  Prolog.  KBieat.  od  lib.  Reg.,  and  Praef .  In  lib.  Sal 

*  8«e  De  riris  illuttt.,  cc.  1-9 ;  Ep.  ad  Panlin.i  Ep, 

*  D«  tItU  lIliutT.,  c  1.  *  De  viris  illustr.,  o. 
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It  must  not  be  forgotten,  bowevi 
any  time  previous,  do  we  find  any  p 
vrere  felt  concerning  the  Antilegoni 
originally  covered  a  more  extended 
HUgenfeld,'  tben,  in  refusing  to  affin 
of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  were  such 
items  of  proof  hy  which  this  author 
cero  the  Gospel  of  John.  This  Go 
as  contested  in  Asia  Minor  down 
century. 

At  this  point  it  is  in  place  to  add 
mate  of  pseudepigraphy,  and  conce 
general,  within  the  ancient  Church 
the  Church  Fathers  were  devoid  of 
erary  forgeries.  If  it  appears  as  a  f 
of  Asia  iu  the  second  century,  when 
put  forth  in  the  name  of  the  Apostle 
done  the  deed  amove  Pavli,  it  is  an 
that  he  was  caj^ht  in  his  forgery," 
complains  that  many  of  his  epistles 
own  contemporaries,  he  indeed  beai 
of  a  successful  literary  forgery ;  bu 
a  universal  lack  of  conscience  aboi 
these  forgers  "the  apostles  of  the 
woe  upon  them.^  The  real  critical 
whether  the  scholars  of  the  latter  1 
had  the  diplomatic  skill  to  select  frt 
(some  genuine,  some  spurious)  thof 
previous :  it  is,  rather,  whether  tl: 
question  of  apostolic  authorship,  an 
this  matter  a  sufficiently  pure  tradi 
tury.  As  to  the  definiteness  with  wl 
selves  the  real  question  of  genuinen 
As  Westcott  has  well  said,  their  tes 
and  not  a  deduction."  The  ability 
degree  to  answer,  the  question  of  g 
the  very  distinction  which  they  mad 

I  Ibid.,  p.  73  (. 

*  And,  moreover,  was  canght  UpOD  a  critlca 

•  See  BuseblnB,  Hint.  Eocl.,  TV.  23. 

<  Compare  the  peifectlj  conclnsive  pasaagt 
Sands. 
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roena  and  the  Antilegomena,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  term  v66a 
came  to  mean  both  spurious  and  morally  base  or .  misleading. 
On  what  ground,  indeed,  —  if  we  grant  for  a  moment  the 
assumptions  made  by  the  opponents  of  its  genuineness,  —  did 
those  who  refused  to  receive  John's  Gospel  base  their  refusal  ? 
Was  it  not  on  the  ground  of  its  alleged  ungenuineness? 

It  is  true  that  the  process  by  which  the  formation  of  the 
Canon  took  place  was  an  essentially  uncritical  process.  It  is 
true  that  the  Church  Fathers  show  many  tokens  of  being  with- 
out critical  acumen.  They  in  general  accepted  the  myth  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  Septuagint.  TertuUian  referred  the  Book  of 
Enoch  to  the  patriarch  of  that  name.^  Irenaeus  admitted  the 
apocryphal  saying  of  Christ  concerning  the  enormous  growth  of 
the  grape  in  the  Messianic  time.^  Innumerable  other  proofs 
might  be  given  of  the  unworthiness  of  these  worthies  to  sit 
in  the  seats  of  critical  judgment  on  a  level  with  the  modem 
critics..  And  yet  there  are  not  a  few  noteworthy  facts  of  an 
opposite  kind.  Lardner  was  a  penetrating  and  learned  critic ; 
although  he  might  well  enough  have  believed  in  witches,  so  far 
as  the  time  of  his  critical  writing  is  concerned.  In  the  case  of 
Hebrews,  Origen  certainly  showed  a  penetrating  critical  judg- 
ment. And  if  the  skill  of  his  pupil  Dionysius  led  him  to 
anticipate  most  of  the  modern  objections  to  the  Johannean 
authorship  of  both  the  Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse,  we,  on  our 
part,  are  not  inclined  to  depreciate  that  skill  because  he  did 
not  use  it  to  decide  the  case  in  favor  of  the  Apocalj'^pse  rather 
than  of  the  Gospel. 

From  the  Council  of  Carthage  onward,  the  Canon  of  both 
Testaments  —  regarded  as  giving  the  authoritative  rule  (or 
canon)  of  Christian  teaching  —  was  substantially  a  closed 
question.  Sporadic  doubts  and  eccentricities  of  judgment, 
however,  still  appear.  The  seven  Catholic  Epibtles  are  more 
uniformly  included  among  the  canonical  writings  in  the  stricter 
sense ,  all  except  certain  favored  ones  of  the  Apocrypha  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  more  uniformly  excluded.  In  the  New 
Testament,  Hebrews  and  the  Apocalypse  meet  with  least  uni- 
form favor.  Esther  is  most  apt  to  be  excluded  from  the  Old. 
The  verse  of  Amphilochius  (written  about  880  [?])  declares: 
"  They  do  not  speak  well  who  say  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
is  spurious,  for  its  grace  is  genuine ;  *'  but  of  the  Apocalypse 
he  asserts  that  most  call  it  spurious.     Gregory  of  Nazianzum 

1  De  cultu  fern.,  I.  3.  >  Adv.  Haer.,  V.  33, 3  f. 
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omits  Esther  and  Revelation  from  his  c 
trius  (t  887)  in  one  passage  denounces 
i-eject  tlie  Pauline  aiitiiorship  of  Hebrew 
authoi-ship  of  the  Apocalypse.  Later, 
order  to  controvert,  the  ancient  ground 
both  these  writings;  but  Cosmas'  (abou 
pealed  to  antiquity  for  justification  in  reji 
Epistles.  Junilhis  '  (about  560)  propose 
the  scriptural  writings  into  three  classes ; 
of  medium,  and  of  no  authority  (^perfect 
auctoritatif) :  among  those  of  the  Srst  c] 
among  those  of  the  second,  the  books  of  < 
Canticles  appears  to  be  relegated  to  th( 
Aa  to  the  Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Test 
Gregory  First  excusing  himself  for  citin; 
Maccabees,  and  disclaiming  its  canonical  i 
of  Seville  placing  them  at  the  end  of  t1 
Leontiiis  and  the  stichometry  of  Niceph 
the  Old  Testament :  the  latter  omits  the 
New.  Hrabanus  Maurus*  (t  856)  gives  a 
two  books  belonging  to  the  Bible,  but 
doubts  as  to  the  Antilegomena.  Elsew 
Apocrypha,  in  allusion  to  Jerome,  "In  re< 
numbers  these  among  the  Sacred  Scriptu: 
she  does  the  other  canonical  books." 

But  during  these  centuries  an  unhiatori 
spirit  held  almost  unbroken  sway.  Even 
of  the  Bible  was  determined  by  appeal 
Church  Fathers,  rather  than  to  its  own  at 
tory  was  freely  mingled  with  all  manner  ol 
The  purpose  of  this  perversion  of  doctr 
history  was  alleged  to  be  the  edifying  of  t 
purpose  to  build  up  faith  and  religion  ji 
all  clearly  defined  lines  as  to  the  classes  o: 
accomplishing  the  purpose- 
Yet  the  more  critical  view  of  Jerome 
not  altogether  wanting  in  influence.  Nei 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  give  i 

'  De  Mando,  Ub  VTI.  «  De 

■  It  Is  In  xeneral  tms  o(  the  8on(c  oi  Solomon,  1 

Canon  only  by  the  help  at  the  all^orical  interpretail 

*  D«  Instlt.  cler.,  U.  S3  r.  *  Pnj 
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the  New  Testament,  and  spoke  of  these  fc 
lowei-  consideration  than  "the  right  genui 
of  the  New  Testament."  Of  Hebrews  he 
the  work  of  a  worthy  and  learned  man  wt 
the  apostle :  it  has  some  wood,  hay,  and  et 
gold  and  silver.^  Of  James  he  spoke  c< 
judged  that  its  contradiction  of  Paul  was 
not  have  been  written  by  an  apostle.^  Ju 
transcript  of  Peter's  Epistle,  and  unneces 
foundation  of  faith."  The  Apocalypse  he  di 
the  work  of  an  apostle,  and  placed  it  in  the 
plietic  writing,  on  a  par  with  dreams  and  o 
knowing  the  future.*  Melanchthon's  judg 
that  of  Luther,  though  more  mildly  exj 
attempted  to  fix  the  canonicity  of  the  bool 
lament  upon  Protestant  principles.  He  d 
of  the  Bible  into  three  grades:  (1)  those 
viz.,  the  Pentateuch  (not,  however,  writt 
the  Gospels;  (2)  those  secundae  dignitatU 
and  the  fifteen  undisputed  Epistles;  (3)  th 
diynilatis,  viz.,  the  Jewish  Hagiographa  and 
of  the  New  Testament.  Oecolainpadius  a: 
the  latter  are  to  be  received  as  canonical,  bi 
with  the  other  books.  Calvin,  however, 
grades  in  canonicity ;  although  he  canno 
believe  that  Hebrews  is  Pauline,  and  ascribe 
disciple  of  the  Apostle,  while  passing  in  sil 
of  Second  and  Third  John  and  the  Apocalyj 
the  early  Reformers  towai-d  the  Old-Testam 
be  expressed  in  the  words  of  Oecolampad 
contemn  Judith,  Tobit,  Ecclesiasticus,  Ban 
Ezra,  the  three  of  Maccabees,  and  the  last  t' 
iel,  but  we  do  not  give  them  the  same  di' 
the  rest."  That  the  Apocrypha  are  useful 
not  authoritative  in  doctrine,  is  the  positii 
Gallic,  Anglican,  and  Belgic  Confessions. 

It  is  in  respect  only  to  the  last-mentionc' 
Reformation  made  any  improvement  upon 

1  Works,  edition  ol  Walch,  XIV.  p.  146. 
»  Ibid.,  pp.  105, 118  «  Ibid.,  p.  ISO.  •  I 

I  In  his  De  canonlcls  scrlpturis  Ubellns:  see  Ciednei 
pp.  291-412. 

■  Bp.  ad  Valdenses,  1A30. 
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the  distinction  to  one  of  merely 
although  Calixtus  (f  1656)  revi' 
quence  in  Christian  dogma  and  Ch 
stantially  lost  out  of  account.  Tl 
the  absorption  of  criticism  in  d 
exigencies  of  the  time,  conspired  t 
ised  by  the  utterances  of  the  earl 
identification  of  Scripture  and  tb 
prevented  all  inquiry  into  the  true 
ologians  generally  rejected  every  at 
of  writings  in  the  Bible.  Occas 
view  appear,  however,  in  the  eixi 
example,  in  his  Polyglot  distingui 
uncanonical  writing^j,  even  in  the 
Revelation,  Hebrews,  James,  am 
Schroder,  Hafenreffer,  and  others  i 
as  unfit  for  the  establishment  of  ( 
teenth  century  so  completely  did 
criticism  disappear,  that  to  distin 
ment  books  became  a  deadly  hen 
view  of  the  early  Church  Fathere 
ormation  era  among  heretical  S( 
&lae  aad  misleading  statement 
shows  no  dispute  as  to  their  equal 
ence  as  to  their  equal  recognitio: 
inquiry  is  plainly  seen  to  nndei 
the  Canon,  whether  it  is  worth  wl 
of  theologians  by  reviving  an  old 
else  the  entire  subject  is  passed  ov 
Nor  do  the  symbols  of  all  thia 
mind  which  seriously  raises  the  qi 
tute  the  sole  divine  and  infallibh 
grounds  are  precisely  these  books 
ants  to  equal  honors?  To  these  ( 
sion  can  only  answer,  "  The  canon 
no  opposition  can  be  made ; "  and  t 
it  declares  with  a  like  uncertain 
books  for  canonical  .  .  .  not  so  n 


1  See  BenM,  Oeschlchte  der  heil.  Bchrifte 

*  Theol  ilidac.  pol.,  IV.  quaes.  23. 

*  Grotioi  (t  im.'i)  denied  Che  genulneiie 
Second  and  Tblid  John,  and  gave  to  Hebrei 
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ceives  and  approves  them  for  the  same,  as  especially  because 
the  Holy  Spirit  witnesseth  in  our  hearts  that  they  came  from 
God,  and  that  they  have  their  approbation  in  themselves." 
According  also  to  the  Gallic  Confession,  it  is  not  only  from  the 
common  consent  of  the  Church,  but  even  much  more  from 
the  testimony  and  intrinsic  persuasion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that 
the  canonical  books  are  recognized.  The  stark  conclusion  that 
each  body  of  Christians  may  make  its  own  Canon  on  purely 
subjective  grounds  is  thus  enunciated  in  ill-considered  proximity 
Mrith  a  mistaken  appeal  to  a  tradition  whose  facts  were  kept 
covered  from  sight.^  To  what  lengths  this  identification  of  the 
Bible  (however  published)  with  the  Word  of  God  may  carry 
its  declarations,  can  be  judged  by  the  following  sentence :  "  It 
is  enough  (that  is,  in  determining  the  canonical  writings)  to 
take  the  Bible  in  the  original  languages,  and  run  over  the  titles 
of  the  books."  ^ 

The  sceptical  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century,  although 
essentially  uncritical,  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  with  bold  asser- 
tions the  orthodox  view  of  the  Canon.  Spinoza's  opinion,  that 
the  Old  Testament  originated  in  the  time  of  Ezra  did  not,  how- 
ever, gain  the  credence  of  his  own  time.  Diderot^  and  De  la 
Serre  *  rejected  all  authority  whatsoever  in  the  historical  decis- 
ion as  to  the  number  of  sacred  writings ,  Edelmann  in  coarser 
language  did  the  same.  Some  of  the  English  Deists,  like  Tol- 
and,  regarded  the  entire  Old  Testament  as  ungenuine :  others, 
like  Whiston,^  were  ready  to  enlarge  the  Canon. 

It  was  Semler  (f  1791)  who  made  the  first  attempt  to  form 
an  historical  and  critical  estimate  of  the  origin  and  nature  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  Canon.  He  strove  to  break  the 
bands  of  dogmatism,  and  inclined  rather  to  the  Latin  principle 
of  a  church-Canon  than  the  Greek  principle  of  a  faith-Canon.® 
He  denied  the  complete  identity  of  the  inspired  word  of  God 
and  the  canonical  collection  of  sacred  writings  ,  he  claimed  as  a 
critic  the  same  right  which  the  ancient  community  of  believers 
had  exercised,  viz.,  the  right  of  making  true  distinctions  amongst 

1  The  Strassburg  Kirchenagende  of  1596  avers  an  agreement  with  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  as  to  the  inferiority  of  Hebrews,  James,  Jude,  and  the  Apocalypse,  and 
states  that  they  should  not  be  used  for  the  settlement  of  doctrine ;  but  tfie  edition 
of  1670  omit%  this. 

3  Du  Moulin,  Boucller  de  la  foi,  p.  3S,  ed.  1846,  as  quoted  by  Renss. 

s  Pensees  philos.,  1746,  especially  §  60.  ^  La  vrsAe  religion,  1767,  p.  37. 

fi  Whiston  wished  all  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  and 
other  writings  to  be  canonized. 

«  So  Beuss,  Ibid.,  n.  p.  76. 
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different  portions  of  the  whole.  Others  folic 
opinions  j  among  whom  we  may  mention  Mi 
as  heing  in  substantial  accord  with  the  spir 
old  bands  of  dogmatism  being  somewhat  loos 
newly  freed  critical  desire  showed  that  lack 
which  it  is  always  prepared  by  long  and  seve 

The  criticism  of  the  present  century  has 
number  of  cognate  interests  and  researches 
any  well-considered  view  of  the  Canon.  By  i 
to  the  original  inquiry.  When  and  by  whom 
books  composed?  and  by  the  varied  new 
has  brought  to  light  for  the  answer  to  its  < 
greatly  increased  the  dignity  and  iinportai 
liistory  of  the  Church.  The  view  which  Bai 
Tubingen  School  took  of  early  Christianity 
importance  with  reference  to  the  history  ai 
Canon.  Tliis  view,  in  its  extreme  form,  i 
into  the  canonicity  of  most  of  the  New-T 
relatively  little  account  to  Christianity, 
direct  or  indirect  apostolic  origin  of  most  of 
impossible;  and  the  alleged  manner  of  thi 
courages  any  earnest  intent  to  recognize  t 
guidance  in  the  complex  origin  of  the  Bible 
which  this  view,  in  its  modified  form,  has  i 
have  been  of  great  value  in  rendering  a 
account  of  that  process  by  which  the  Chrif 
to  have  and  to  use  its  present  collection  c 
Much  regarding  the  origin  of  the  New  Tei 
whole  and  with  respect  to  its  separate  part 
in  the  history  of  the  Old-Testament  Canon  t 
few  indeed.  The  important  facts  are,  how 
such  as  have  been  presented  in  the  foregoing 
of  criticism  as  to  the  origin  and  nature  of  S 
far  as  this  may  be  determined  by  the  histoi 
now  before  us-  We  are  prepared,  therefore, 
rUy  the  third  one  of  the  questions  propose) 
trine  of  Sacred  Scripture  accords  with  a  tr 
accurate  history  of  the  biblical  Canon  ? 

1.  The  history  of  that  process  through  whi 
obtained  its  present  collection  of  sacred  wri 
to  affirm  that  the  result  has  been  reached  1 
Holy  Spirit.    With  the  proper  limitation  oi 
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not  hesitate  even  to  say :  The  Canon  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments is  inspired.  That  the  separate  parts  should  so  unite  in 
history  as  to  enclose  a  spiritual  whole  which  closely  resembles 
a  living  organism,  is  a  proof  of  a  divine  work.  The  character 
of  the  total  instrument  of  grace  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Providence; 
the  indwelling  of  the  Divine  in  that  course  of  history  by  which 
the  result  has  been  reached  must  be  assumed  in  order  to  ex- 
plain the  result  itself.  That  the  Canon  of  neither  the  Old  Tes- 
tament nor  the  New  was  formed  by  any  single  act  of  individual 
or  collective  judgment,  is  made  evident  by  the  history.^  Some- 
thing may  be  due,  in  the  case  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  Ezra 
and  the  men  of  his  time,  but  we  do  not  know  that  it  is  much : 
without  doubt  the  myth  largely  exaggerates  their  services. 
The  influence  of  Augustine  by  his  writings  and  through  the 
Synods  of  Hippo  and  Carthage  was  considerable ;  but  no  Church 
Father  or  Synod  either  constructed  or  finally  determined  the 
New-Testament  Canon.  Its  final  existence  is  the  result  of  a 
complex  and  a  somewhat  tardy  and  contested  growth.  The 
author  and  director  of  the  life  which  is  manifest  in  this  growth 
is  spiritual  and  divine. 

The  doctrine  of  the  providential  origin  of  the  Canon,  how- 
ever, does  not  negative  a  single  one  of  those  secondary  and  his- 
torical causes  to  which  attention  has  been  called.  It  does  not 
in  itself  guarantee  the  infallibility  in  details  of  the  process  of 
selecting  and  combining  the  i^eparate  books.  The  secondary 
causes  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  the  means  through  which 
the  Spirit  in  providence  and  history  has  wrought ;  the  uncriti- 
cal character,  the  faults  and  strifes  of  the  individual  judges, 
only  serve  to  enhance  the  substantially  noble  and  trustworthy 
result.  The  process  of  forming  the  Canon  of  Sacred  Scriptures 
is  in  these  respects  precisely  similar  to  that  in  which  God  has 
obtained  all  the  greatest  results  of  moral  and  spiritual  growth 
through  an  historical  process.  The  divinity  of  the  Bible  as  a 
whole  is  all  the  better  assured  because  it  can  be  so  closely 
correlated  with  what  we  know  of  the  general  nature  of  revela- 
tion. That  the  writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  form, 
in  their  totality,  a  perfectly  unique  body  of  canonical  Scrip- 
tures, is  simply  a  matter  of  fact.  In  the  earlier  sense  of  the 
word,  ^''canonical''  Scripture  is  somewhat  more  than  merely 
sacred  or  inspired  writing.    A  Canon  of  Scriptures  is  composed 

1  Canon  non  uno,  quod  dicnnt,  actu  ab  hoxninibuB,  sed  paulatim  a  Deo,  animo* 
rum  temporumque  rectore,  productos  est. 
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of  euch  ones  among  the  larger  number  of  b& 
writings  as  the  community  of  believers,  gii 
Spirit,  has  selected  and  set  apart  for  its  vario 
gical,  educational,  and  doctrinal  uses. 

2.  The  foregoing  statement  brings  to  view 
portant  conclusion  as  to  the  nature  of  Sacn 
considered  in  the  light  of  the  history  of  the  C 
the  Canon  does  not,  of  itself,  guarantee  the 
value  of  any  particular  writing.  All  cano 
not  necessarily  the  same  in  value,  degree  o: 
tion,  doctrinal  authority,  degree  or  kind  of  i 
in  claims  to  the  title  of  canonicity.  In  brief. 
Canon  not  only  permits,  but  .imperatively  dei 
of  distinctions  amongst  the  books  of  Scrip 
process  of  forming  a  canon  of  sacred  Ueb 
largely  based  upon  such  distinctions.  The  ] 
placed  upon  the  same  level  with  the  Torah . 
were  ranged  below  both.  Certain  books,  i 
Canticles,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Esther,  found  t 
collection  only  at  a  late  period  and  after 
While  even  the  Palestinian  Canon  was  not  pe 
the  precise  limits  of  the  Hagiographa,  that  < 
indeed,  we  can  speak  of  a  canon  for  the  Alex 
was  much  more  loose  and  indefinite.  Tradi 
were  inherited  from  the  Jewish  Church 
Church,  and  were  also  modified  by  the  la 
centuries  after  the  Christian  era,  the  positii 
Fathers  toward  the  Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Te 
toward  some  of  the  canonical  books  (as,  for 
was  more  or  less  equivocal  and  shifting.  The 
the  fundamental  postulate,  that  the  privilege 
tions  in  Scripture  belongs  to  the  Christian  CI 
postulate  also  underlies  the  formation  of  the  < 
Testament.  The  seven  Antilegomena  —  altl 
does  not  apply  with  the  same  force  to  Hebre 
—  were  neither  originally  received  nor  finall 
all  resfwcts  upon  a  level  with  the  other  Ne 
ingB.  And,  although  the  distinction  fell  into 
period  when  Christianity  made  the  least  pn 
of  its  Scriptures,  and  was  formally  abolished 
Reformation  period,  nevertheless  the  facts  u 
tinction  is  made  can  never  be  disregarded  noi 
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It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  we  must  make  precisely  the 
same  distinctions  amongst  the  different  parts  of  the  Canon  with 
which  its  history  makes  us  familiar.  The  guaranty  of  sound 
judgment  in  that  history  is,  nevertheless,  partially  given  in  the 
fact,  that,  on  the  whole,  the  distinctions  of  the  past  were  well 
taken.  Such  a  declaration  is  much  more  widely  applicable  in 
the  case  of  the  New-Testament  Canon  than  in  that  of  the  Old. 
Since  we  do  not  resort  for  the  divine  command  in  ethical  mat- 
tei's  to  the  Mosaic  Torah  in  precisely  the  same  way  in  which 
did  the  pious  Jews  of  old  time,  we  are  likely  to  accord  rela- 
tively more  of  authority  and  influence  to  some  of  the  Hagio- 
grapha,  —  especially  to  many  of  the  Psalms.  Since,  moreover, 
we  consider  all  things  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  from  the  point 
of  view  which  He  furnishes  who  is  the  fulfilment  of  this  Torah, 
we  are  inclined  to  esteem  the  religious  teachings  of  the  Proph- 
ets more  highly  than  those  of  the  Pentateuch.  Nor  can  we, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  rate  so  highly  that  "  Wisdom  "  in 
which  the  ancient  Hebrews  delighted :  the  writings  of  the 
Hokhmah  of  the  Old  Testament  do  not  stand  in  the  same 
relations  to  the  Christian  consciousness  in  which  they  stood 
to  the  religious  consciousness  of  the  ancient  Jews. 

In  several  important  respects,  however,  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness, even  when  enlightened  in  its  judgment  by  the  results 
of  modern  criticism,  commends  and  enforces  the  ancient  dis- 
tinctions. On  the  whole,  we  must  judge,  as  did  the  Jewish 
Church,  that  the  later  writings  of  the  Hagiographa  are  inferior 
to  the  older  prophetic  and  historic  writings.  The  books  of 
Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  and  Ruth,  with  respect  to 
their  religious  tone  and  historic  trustworthiness,  deserve  on  the 
whole  a  rank  much  below  the  books  of  the  Former  Prophets. 
And  yet,  by  relegating  them  to  a  position  of  inferior  authority, 
we  do  not  necessarily  show  a  disposition  to  disregard  their 
valid  claims :  much  less  do  we  advocate  their  removal  from  the 
Canon.  In  refusing  to  place  Daniel  upon  a  level,  for  prophetic 
authority,  with  Isaiah,  we  do  not  forget  that  the  former  has 
given  us  that  vision  of  the  coming  "  Son  "of  man  "  which  Christ 
appropriated  to  himself.  The  grounds,  bcxth  objective  and  sub- 
jective, upon  which  the  Jewish  Church  hes*(ated  so  long  before 
canonizing  Esther,  Canticles,  and  EcclesiUstes,  were  valid: 
they  remain  in  the  main  unchanged  to  thq  present  day.  In 
respect  to  Canticles,  we  even  find  the  diflSVidties  greatly  in- 
creased, because  the  alleged  authorship  of  Solomon  does  not 
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carry  with  us  the  weight  which  it  had  with 
allegorical  interpretation  cannot  be  employ 
same  confidence  which  the  early  Christian  Chi 
rejecting  the  allegorical  interpretation  we  mi: 
ranted  in  excluding  Canticles  from  the  Cano 
And  yet  the  result  of  making  the  above' 
tions  is  not,  on  the  whole,  that  of  encouragi 
number  of  recognized  books :  it  is  rather  tha 
a  change  in  our  conception  of  the  Canon  of  t 
In  respect  to  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testan 
and  grounds  of  the  needed  discriminations  ar 
Objective  and  subjective  grounds  combined  — 
process  and  the  nature  of  the  writings  thems< 
in  receiving  the  entire  collection  of  Christian 
stands.  With  regard  to  all  but  the  seven 
case  was  determined  from  the  first  beyond  a 
Of  the  once  disputed  books,  Hebrews  and 
we  waive  the  question  of  their  apostolic  aut 
to  an  inferior  confidence  in  them  for  the  est 
ti'ine  upon  apostolic  authority,  may  be  held  tt 
as  inspired  and  canonical  Scripture  on  inco 
Nor  need  we  consider,  even  in  the  case  of 
Jude,  the  expediency  of  retiring  them  from  t 
Canon.  We  cannot,  however,  receive  these 
indeed,  any  of  the  Antilegoniena,  to  the  sam 
tion  for  all  the  purposes  of  canonical  Scriptui 
to  the  other  writings  of  the  New  Testament, 
the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament  and  that  o: 
admit  all  the  facts  and  truths  which  go  to  m 
case.  Tliere  are  various  degrees  of  evidenc 
be  varj'ing  degrees  of  certainty.  The  great  1 
writings  stands  before  us  with  sufficiently  i 
deed  indisputable,  claims ;  but  some  writings  i 
have  gained  their  places  as  the  result  of  a  s 
mination  of  a  difference  of  view.  Such  wi 
somewhat  nebulous  places.  On  subjective 
affirm  that  some  of  the  Old-Testament  canoe 
scarcely  a  better  claim  to  canonicity  than  so 
pha  which  Protestantism  rejects :  on  object 
ever,  we  can  affirm  the  fact  that  the  former  he 
position  than  the  latter.  On  subjective  and 
combined  we  are  perhaps  justified  in  fixing  tli 
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canonical  and  uncanonical  Hebrew  writings,  so  as  to  exclude 
the  Apocrypha,  and  so  as  somewhat  doubtfully  to  include  Can- 
ticles, Esther,  and  Ecclesiastes.  On  neither  ground,  moreover, 
have  we  the  right  to  class  Second  Peter  and  Jude  with  the 
Shepherd  of  Hermas  and  the  Epistle  of  Clement,  or  Revelation 
with  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter. 

Shall  we,  then,  definitely  revive  the  ancient  distinction  be- 
tween writings  of  the  first  and  second  grade,  between  the  more 
strictly  canonical  and  the  so-called  deutero-canonical  Scriptures? 
The  answer  to  this  inquiry  may  be  in  part  given  in  the  follow- 
ing considerations. 

3.  We  are  to  recognize  the  varied  uses  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  Bible,  and  their  differing  degrees  of  value  in  these  uses. 
This  variety  of  uses,  with  its  differing  degrees  of  value,  is  a 
proof  of  the  divine  nature  and  origin  of  the  entire  Bible.  The 
truth  will  be  made  more  apparent  by  a  subsequent  consideration 
of  the  Bible  as  furnishing  the  rule  of  faith  and  the  instrument 
of  grace  :  at  present  it  is  enough  to  announce  this  truth.  The 
Church  of  God  has  a  varied  life  and  many  needs  in  its  course  of 
historic  development  through  the  successive  ages.  No  unity  is 
made  up  of  parts  which  are  each  alike  useful  for  every  pur- 
pose, or  alike  indispensable  for  any  one  useful  purpose.  We 
have  some  light  upon  essential  Christian  truth,  and  more  light 
upon  the  early  history  of  Christianity,  through  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews ;  even  though  we  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  that 
it  deals  largely  with  the  argumentum  ad  hominem  upon  the  basis 
of  an  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Alexandrine  version  — 
certain  mistakes  of  the  Greek  translation  included.  We  are 
not  to  follow  Luther  in  calling  James  "  a  right  strawy  Epistle," 
even  after  admitting  that  the  central  truths  of  Christianity  are 
taught  in  a  more  advanced  form  by  Romans  and  Galatians. 
The  Church  of  to-day  has,  however,  the  same  right  which  has 
always  belonged  to  the  community  of  believers ;  viz.,  the  right 
of  testing  truth,  and  of  making  distinctions  between  truths  and 
half-truths,  and  between  different  forms,  degrees,  and  values  of 
truth.  The  power  to  build,  upon  the  foundation  of  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Christ,  a  varied  and  symmetrical  manhood,  and  to 
serve  the  complex  and  changing  uses  of  the  Church  of  Christ  — 
this  power  it  is  which  constitutes  the  chief  claim  of  the  Bible  to 
be  divine. 

4.  The  claim  to  a  divine  origin  and  nature  belongs  of  neces- 
sity to  the  entire  Bible,  regarded  as  a  collection  of  sacred  and 
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canonical  Bcriptures,  in  a  manner  and  measure  beyond  any  claim 
which  can  be  made  for  its  separate  and  isolated  books.  What 
one  member  of  an  organism  may  not  do,  that  another  can  ac- 
complish. The  means  for  correcting  such  errors  as  may  lie 
within  the  Bible  is  also  given  in  the  Bible  itself.  And  certainly, 
much  of  the  Bible  which  would  more  justly  be  accused  of  great 
imperfection  if  it  were  regarded  apart  from  its  normal  connec- 
tions, may  be  excused  when  regarded  in  the  light  of  the  rest. 
The  foregoing  statement  may  be  applied  even  to  the  biblical 
history  as  a  whole.  As  history,  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  for  ex- 
ample, supplement  each  pther ;  when  taken  all  together,  they 
are  supplemented  by  the  Epistles  and  the  Acts,  and  especially 
by  the  Gospel  of  John.  The  same  statement  is  pre-eminently 
applicable  to  the  ethical  and  religious  contents  of  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture. The  morals  of  the  Mosaic  Torah  are  not  perfect  in 
themselves ;  the  Prophets  are  but  mistaken  soothsayers  unless 
they  be  regarded  as  interpreted  ideally  in  Jesus  Christ.  We 
are  not  called  upon  to  deny  any  fact  of  criticism  in  the  affirma- 
tion of  such  a  truth.  But  the  historical  errors  of  the  Bible 
might  be  many  times  more  manifold  than  they  are,  or  its  ethical 
imperfection  in  the  earlier  portions  much  more  perplexing,  and 
yet  the  truth  regarding  the  Bible  as  a  whole  would  remain  the 
same. 

5.  For  we  are  led  from  this  point  in  our  general  discussion 
back  to  the  point  from  which  we  set  out,  and  to  which  we  must 
be  perpetually  returning  from  all  the  different  points  of  all  our 
course.  The  Canon  of  Sacred  Scripture,  like  that  scheme  of 
divine  revelation  of  which  it  furnishes  the  authentic  record,  is 
Christo-centric.  Both  objectively  and  subjectively  considered, 
the  collection  of  the  biblical  books  is  to  be  regarded  as  arranged 
around  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  maintaining  this  great 
truth,  we  do  not  need  to  distort  the  facts  of  historic  revelation, 
or  to  pervert  the  rites  and  predictions  of  Judaism  so  as  falsely  to 
make  them  into  types  and  symbols  of  Christianity.  That  Christ 
is  the  centre  of  New-Testament  Scripture,  as  he  is  also  of  the 
history  of  Christianity,  there  is  no  temptation  to  deny.  That 
he  is  also  the  One  to  whom  the  Old-Testament  Scriptures  point 
forward,  was  the  doctrine  taught  by  his  apostles  and  by  himself. 
This  doctrine  is  not  negatived,  nor  even  disturbed,  by  those 
other  truths  of  history  and  criticism  which  point  out  more  pre- 
cisely the  way  in  which  the  New  Testament  lies  within  the  Old, 
and  is  at  the  same  time  perfected,  corrected,  supplemented,  and 
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(in  part)  supplanted  by  it.  In  general  it  is  true  of  the  Hebrew 
as  well  as  of  the  Christian  sacred  writings,  that  the  ones  whose 
teaching  lies  nearest  to  the  very  heart  and  mind  of  Christ  are 
also  those  which  the  Church  has  with  most  confidence  canon- 
ized, and  now  with  most  confidence  uses  for  the  knowledge  and 
defence  of  truth. 

Other  elements  which  are  needed  to  form  a  complete  concep- 
tion of  the  Canon  must  be  gained  from  a  detailed  study  of  the 
separate  books  and  of  the  individual  truths  of  the  Bible,  both 
in  their  internal  connections  and  in  their  relations  to  truths 
lying  outside  of  the  Bible.  The  question  of  the  Canon  thus 
becomes  merged  in  the  general  question  of  the  origin  and  nature 
of  the  Bible  itself. 


CHAPTER   X. 


It  was  a  last  and  most  desperate  resort  of  tl 
tion  dogma  of  Scripture,  to  assume  the  iDfallib 
of  the  Bible.  And  yet  such  an  assumption  is 
sitj  for  that  claim  of  a  complete  and  general  ir 
it  was  designed  to  support.  If  we  are  to  haat 
the  divine  origin  and  nature  of  Sacred  Scri 
assumptions  as  to  what  it  must  be,  in  order  ti 
guaranty  to  a  particular  system  of  theology 
without  the  objective  possibility  of  error  to  the 
religious  life,  then  we  cannot  be  too  thorougl 
claims.  The  general  infallibQity  of  the  Bibli 
Tolves  a  perfect  certainty  as  to  its  text.  An 
muat  attach  itself  to  the  text  as  we  have  it  in 
otherwise  it  does  not  satisfy  the  very  assumptic 
the  basis  of  which  we  feel  obliged  to  claim  an} 
From  its  own  point  of  view,  then,  the  extreni 
post-Reformation  dogma  —  even  when  it  assert 
for  the  text  of  the  Bible  which  extendi  to  the  i 
bles  and  punctuation  —  is  most  consistent  and 

But  that  we  have  no  such  iu&tllible  text  of  £ 
in  any  existing  MS.  or  MSS.  of  either  the  01 
the  New,  is  as  certain  as  innumerable  ^ts  can 
after  a  sharp  contest  with  textual  criticism, 
referred  to  was  obliged  to  relinquish  its  form 
dream  of  securing  a  diplomatic  certainty  by  »i 
bining  the  existing  forma  of  the  biblical  text 
forever.  The  same  general  view  as  to  the  natu 
Sacred  Scripture  has,  however,  devised  a  modi 
previous  untenable  assumptions ;  this  view  st: 
trols  the  judgment  of  persona  who  have  no  defi 
like  those  which  underlay  the  post-Reformatic 
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doctrine  of  a  verbal  inspiration  and  infallibility,  or  of  some 
other  form  of  inspiration  which  shall  serve  as  the  guaranty  of  a 
similar  infallibility,  can  no  longer  hide  itself  in  any  tiling  con- 
crete :  it  has,  therefore,  taken  refuge  in  the  unknown  and  the 
ideal.  To  be  sure,  we  cannot  claim  that  the  assumed  verbal 
inspiration  and  infallibility  is  evinced  in  any  known  or  discov- 
erable text  of  Scripture :  on  the  conti-ary,  every  such  text  con- 
tradicts the  earliest  developments  of  such  a  claim.  But  may 
not — nay,  must  not — such  inspiration  and  infallibility  have  be- 
longed to  the  text  as  it  came  from  the  mouths  and  hands  of  its 
inspired  authors  ?  To  such  an  inquiry  it  is  enough  at  present 
to  reply,  that  as  a  statement  or  suggestion  of  fact  it  is  without 
proof,  and  as  an  assumption  of  faith  it  is  utterly  valueless. 

For,  if  we  are  examining  the  dogma  of  verbal  inspiration  and 
infallibility  in  the  light  of  a  careful  induction,  we  are  obliged 
to  declare  that  the  facts  are  all  against  it.  That  the  authors 
of  Sacred  Scripture  neither  make  nor  suggest  such  claims  for 
themselves  or  for  one  another,  we  have  already  established.  It 
has  also  been  established  upon  the  basis  of  a  careful  induction, 
that  no  such  infallibility  as  was  claimed  for  the  Bible  by  the 
post-Reformation  dogma  is  compatible  with  any  of  its  chief 
classes  of  contents.  The  most  superficial  examination  of  the 
facts  of  textual  criticism  will  convince  us  that  biblical  diplomat- 
ics also  encourages  no  such  claim.  Shall  we,  then,  when  the 
facts  have  already  disproved  such  a  claim,  still  insist  upon  it  as 
a  necessary  assumption  of  faith,  that  the  Church  should  form 
the  ideal  picture  of  an  infallible  text,  which  at  some  remote  and 
perhaps  indefinite  period  belonged  to  all  the  separate  books 
and  individual  passages  of  its  Sacred  Scriptures  ?  If,  however, 
the  Church  needs  such  an  unrealized  picture  in  order  to  right 
doctrinal  and  practical  use  of  the  Bible,  does  it  not  a  fortiori 
need  its  present  realization  in  such  textual  infallibility  as  it  can 
really  use  ?  Of  what  benefit  is  it  to  assume  that  perfect  diplo- 
matic certainty  and  verbal  inspiration  and  infallibility  did  be- 
long to  Scripture,  when  as  yet  a^l  these  qualities  could  be  of 
no  service ;  and  that  then,  when,  if  ever,  they  were  needed, 
they  had  already  for  a  long  time  been  lost  ? 

Moreover,  every  thing  which  we  can  reasonably  conjecture 
concerning  that  period  which  lies  beyond  our  inspection  goes 
to  show  that  the  texts  and  MSS.  of  the  remoter  antiquity  were 
in  no  respect  more  secure  against  suspicion  of  inaccuracy  than 
our  own.    We  discover  also,  especially  in  respect  to  certain 
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books  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  the  very  text  itself  is  the 
growth  of  hundreds  of  years  of  composition  and  redaction  at 
many  different  hands.  In  order,  then,  to  apply  this  assumption 
of  verbal  inspiration  and  infallibility  to  such  books  as  these,  we 
have  not  simply  to  claim  that  such  a  text  as  matches  the  as- 
sumption existed  at  one  time :  we  must  also  assume  that  the 
scores  of  authors,  redactors,  and  scribes  who  contributed  to  that 
text  were,  each  one,  gifted  with  the  necessary  verbal  and  infal- 
lible inspiration.  But  where  shall  we  begin,  and  where  end» 
in  such  assimiptions,  when  the  existence  of  such  variations  as 
preclude  the  assumption  of  verbal  and  infallible  inspiration  is 
prior  even  to  the  completion  of  the  text  itself? 

But  happily  we  are  under  no  obligation,  growing  out  of 
fidelity  either  to  the  doctrine,  the  facts,  or  the  spirit  of  Sacred 
Scripture,  to  defend  any  form  whatsoever  of  the  post-Reforma- 
tion dogma.  We  are  interested  rather  to  determine  within 
what  limits  the  actual  corruptions  and  variations  of  the  biblical 
text  have  taken  place,  and  what  is  the  bearing  of  these  facts 
upon  the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture.  And  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  necessary  facts,  and  the  statement  of  the  inferences 
from  them,  only  a  moderate  amount  of  research  and  a  brief 
space  are  needed. 

As  to  the  general  fact  that  there  are  numerous  variations  and 
corruptions  in  the  text  of  the  Bible ;  and  that,  therefore,  Sacred 
Scripture  has  not  been  given  to  us  in  the  form  of  diplomatic 
certainty  and  infallibility,  —  there  is  no  room  for  doubt.  The 
textual  uncertainties  of  the  New  Testament,  in  view  of  the 
many  comparatively  ancient  MSS.  which  have  preserved  them, 
and  thus  of  the  variety  of  means  afforded  for  their  study, 
cannot  be  denied.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
MSS.  which  might  have  afforded  both  the  proofs  of  uncertain- 
ties and  the  means  of  study  are  lacking.  Has  its  text,  therefore, 
unlike  that  of  the  New  Testament,  been  preserved  perfectly 
pure  by  miraculous  measures  ?  Or  has  it  been  kept  relatively 
faultless  by  superior  providential  care  ?  Neither  of  these  ques- 
tions can  be  answered  affirmatively.  We  are  obliged  to  sup- 
pose, that,  although  we  have  relatively  few  means  for  correcting 
the  standard  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  itself  relatively 
farther  from  the  words  as  they  came  at  first-hand  from  the 
authors,  or  even  as  they  were  left  by  the  latest  redaction,  than 
is  the  case  with  the  best  MS.  text  of  the  New.  In  the  Greek 
MSS.  we  have  the  record  of  that  same  process  through  which 
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the  Hebrew  MSS.  went;  but,  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  the 
record  of  the  process  has  been  lost.  And  furthermore,  as  we 
have  seen  to  be  true  on  considering  the  composition  and  author- 
ship of  some  of  the  Hebrew  books,  —  this  process  in  the  case  of 
the  Hebrew  text  was  much  more  complex,  and  its  results  much 
more  dubious  and  obscure. 

A  brief  statement  of  some  of  the  many  indirect  proofs  of 
the  position  just  indicated  must  now  be  made.  From  the 
nature  of  the  discussion,  this  statement  must  be  taken  largely 
from  the  proper  authorities,  must  be  confined  within  narrow 
limits,  and  yet  must  admit  no  little  of  conjecture  and  merely 
probable  evidence. 

The  oldest  MSS.  of  the  Old  Testament  are,  in  part,  Torah- 
roUs,  which  were  prepared  upon  parchment  (and  earlier  still 
upon  leather),  and  which  contain  the  Kethib,  or  standard  text 
of  the  Pentateuch,  written  without  pointing ;  and  in  part  also, 
codices  in  book-form,  which  contain  either  the  whole  or  some 
part  of  the  Old  Testament  written  with  the  Masoretic  punc- 
tuation.^ The  only  certain  means  thus  far  discovered  for  deter- 
mining the  age  of  these  MSS.  is  by  the  subscriptions  which 
they  bear ,  and  although  cases  of  falsification  are  very  rare,  — 
if  not  absolutely  confined  to  one  or  two  instances,  —  the  sub- 
scriptions are  sometimes  wanting.  Of  these  MSS.,  the  oldest 
belong  to  the  thirteenth  and  twelfth  centuries  after  Christ.  A 
date  as  early  as  the  ninth  century  has  been  claimed  for  some 
copies,  but  the  claim  is  difficult  to  establish.  Nor  can  even 
the  subscriptions  always  be  relied  upon.^  Indeed,  as  we  shall 
soon  see,  the  age  of  the  MS.,  unless  we  could  get  back  of  the 
Talmudic  fixing  of  the  standard  text,  is  a  matter  of  compara- 
tively little  account.  In  the  Middle  Ages  certain  copies  served 
as  samples  of  a  classic  text,  from  which  others  could  best  be 
corrected :  such  copies  were  the  one  which  the  Spanish  Jews 
used  for  this  purpose  in  the  time  of  Rabbi  D.  Kimchi;  that  of 
R.  Moses  ben  David  ben  Naphthali,  who  lived  in  Babylon  at 
the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century ;  and  that  of  Rabbi  Aaron 
ben  Moses  ben  Ascher,  who  lived  somewhat  later  in  Palestine. 
Of  the  various  classifications  of  these  MSS.,  that  into  Oriental 
and  Occidental  (or  Babylonian  and  Palestinian)  is  perhaps  the 

1  See  Wellhansen  in  Bleek,  Elnleltnng  in  das  A.  T.,  p.  663. 

s  The  subscription  of  one  MS.  (Eenn.,  No.  89)  was  shown  hy  Zanz  to  assign  it 
to  866  A.D.;  yet  Kennicott,  Brunsi  and  De  Rossi  all  pronounce  against  snch  a 
claim  to  antiquity. 
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best  founded  and  most  important.  According  to  Wellhansen, 
it  seems  to  be  established  that  the  MSS.  which  contain  the 
Babylonian  punctuation  contain  also  the  Oriental  consonant- 
text. 

Of  much  importance  in  understanding  and  correcting  the 
traditional  form  is  the  Masora,  or  ^^  fixing  of  the  right  text 
upon  the  necessary  passages  by  memorial  rules  and  specifica- 
tions." This  Masora  is  preserved  in  two  forms,  —  in  remarks 
upon  the  margins  of  the  MSS.,  and  in  separate  works  con- 
taining collections  of  such  specifications.  The  separate  works 
preceded  the  insertion  in  the  margins  of  the  remarks  taken 
from  these  works.  The  later  Masora  is  of  two  kinds  or  orders: 
viz.,  the  Masora  parva^  which  is  placed  beside  or  between  the 
columns  of  the  text,  and  consists  for  the  most  part  of  brief 
suggestions  for  learned  readers ;  and  the  Masora  magna^  which 
is  written  beneath — or  in  rarer  instances  above  —  these  col- 
umns, and  is  more  explicit  and  diluted  in  form.  This  ^^  fixing 
of  the  text,"  by  written  expression  of  oral  tradition  combined 
with  learned  conjecture,  began  as  a  process  after  the  completion 
of  the  Talmud,  and  in  the  sixth  century :  the  total  result  is 
due  to  the  continuous  work  of  many  hands  and  minds,  but 
pre-eminently  of  the  so-called  School  of  Tiberias.  The  con- 
tents of  the  Masora,  as  described  in  that  unsurpassed  monu- 
ment of  human  learning,  the  "  Tiberias "  of  the  elder  Buxtorf, 
comprise  an  enumeration  of  the  verses,  words,  and  letters  of 
every  book ;  a  collection  of  verses  which  contain  such  or  so 
many  consonants  of  the  alphabet,  and  of  words  either  defec- 
tively or  redundantly  written ;  observations  upon  vocables, 
accents,  dagesh,  and  mappiq ;  remarks  on  exegetical  and  gram- 
matical peculiarities  and  difficulties,  etc. ;  but  especially  a  col- 
lection of  Keris,  the  first  rudiments  of  which  meet  us  in  the 
Talmud.i 

The  text  thus  fixed  by  the  process  of  recording  oral  tradi- 

1  The  first  edition  of  Buxtorfs  great  work  appeared  in  Basle,  1G20;  the  second 
edition,  by  John  Jacob  Buxtorf,  in  1666.  The  following  citations  touch  some  of 
the  main  points  of  interest:  "  Masora  est  doctrina  critica,  a  priscis  Hebraeomm 
Sapientibus,  circa  textum  Hebraeum  Sacrae  Scripturae,  ingeniose  inventa,  qua  ver- 
sus, voces  et  literae  ejus  numeratae,  omnisque  ipsarum  varietas  notata,  et  suis  locis 
cum  singulorum  versuum  recitatione  indicata  est,  ut  sic  constans  et  gennina  ejus 
lectio  conservetur,  et  ab  omni  mutatione  aut  cormptione  aeturnum  praeservetur 
et  valide  praemuniatnr  (p.  6).  Masora  magna  est,  quae  totam  criticen  comprehendit, 
cum  plena  locorum  Scripturae  ennmeratione,  quam  quaeque  nota  critica  suo  nu- 
mero  designat  (p.  199).  Masora  parva  est,  quae  Uteris  nnmeralibns,  vocibus  decur- 
tatis  et  symbolicis  ad  latus  textus  breviter  et  snccincte  descxibitor  "  (202). 
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tion  together  with  conjectural  emendations  is  the  standard  text, 
and,  indeed,  the  only  one  which  can  be  based  upon  an  appeal  to 
MS.  authority.  All  the  researches  for  new  MSS.  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  all  the  collation  of  those  already  in  possession, 
show  a  universal  conformity  to  the  one  type  which  is  known 
to  us  as  the  Masoretic,  and  which  goes  back  at  the  earliest  to 
the  second  and  subsequent  centuries  after  Christ.  But  this 
text  is  not  itself  wholly  based  upon  the  authority  of  MSS. 
The  punctuation  and  accentuation  which  it  has  adopted  are 
an  integral  part  of  itself.  According  to  the  necessities  of 
the  post-Reformation  dogma,  the  vowel-points  and  accents  of  the 
Masoretic  text  were,  like  the  consonants,  inspired;  for  their 
origin  they  go  back  to  the  authors  of  Scripture,  if  not  to  the 
time  of  Adam.  According  to  the  statement  of  Elias  Levita, 
the  originator  of  the  discovery  that  the  pointing  of  the  Hebrew 
arose  centuries  after  the  Christian  era,  the  Masora  was  orally 
transmitted  from  one  learned  rabbi  to  another  until  the  time  of 
Ezra  and  his  helpers,  and  from  them  to  the  rabbis  of  the  School 
of  Tiberias.^  The  probable  origin  of  the  Hebrew  system  of 
punctuation  from  the  older  Syrian  has  been  treated  by  Ewald 
on  the  basis  of  an  examination  of  MSS.  made  in  Paris  in  1829.^ 
To  the  same  opinion  have  Hupfeld  and  others  been  led  by  their 
researches.*  In  the  Syrian  writing,  the  points  originally  served 
to  distinguish  words  which  differed  in  meaning  while  written 
alike.  The  Arabian  as  well  as  the  Hebrew  system  of  punctua- 
tion seems  to  have  taken  its  rise  from  the  simpler  Syrian  form. 
But  the  details  of  the  development  of  the  Hebrew  system,  and 
the  relation  of  their  origin  to  both  the  older  Syrian  and  the 
later  Arabian,  cannot  be  accurately  determined ;  since  we  know 
the  Hebrew  only  in  its  most  developed  form,  and  the  MS. 
traces  of  its  development  have  so  largely  been  lost.  Some  of 
these  traces,  however,  remain,  and  afford  an  opportunity  for 
restoring  the  process,  especially  by  comparing  the  ordinary 
Occidental  or  Palestinian,  with  the  Oriental  or  Babylonian, 
forms.  MSS.  of  the  latter  form  are  found,  especially  in  the 
libraries  of  London  and  St.  Petersburg.     The  relative  simpli- 

1  In  the  third  preface  to  his  Mfisoreth  ham-Mafloreth,  he  ascribes  the  fmnctn- 
ation  of  the  text  to  the  wise  men  of  Tiberias  in  the  time  alter  the  oonclusion 
of  the  Babylonian  Gemara.    See  Wellhansen  in  Bleek,  Binl.  in  das  A.  T.,  p.  612. 

*  The  treatise,  written  in  this  year,  appeared  first  in  1882  in  Gottingen;  and 
afterwards  in  enlarged  form  his  conclusions  were  given  in  the  Zeitschrift  fUr  die 
Knnrle  des  Morgenlandes,  1837  and  1830. 

*  Hupfeld,  Studies  und  Kritikeii,  1830»  pp.  785  ff. 
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city  of  the  Babylonian  wonld  seem  to  favor  the  conclusion  that 
the  origin  of  both  forms  was  in  Eastern  Syria;  but  which 
of  the  two  is  the  earlier,  is  not  a  settled  point.  The  conmion 
features  of  these  systems  are  undoubtedly  the  oldest  ones.^ 

We  should  be  quite  mistaken,  however,  should  we  conclude 
from  the  relatively  late  origin  of  the  written  punctuation,  the 
slow  growth  of  the  system  finally  adopted,  and  the  uncertain- 
ties of  the  tradition  which  must  meantime  be  relied  upon  for 
so  much  of  the  text  as  is  involved,  that  either  the  proper 
vocalization  of  the  words,  or  the  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew 
of  the  Old  Testament  as  dependent  upon  this  vocalization,  were 
altogether  in  doubt.  The  Keri  —  that  is,  the  pronunciation  of 
the  Hebrew  text  —  was  not  fixed  by  the  punctuation,  but  the 
punctuation  was  rather  fixed  by  it.  It  was  in  existence  as  a 
matter  of  oral  tradition  for  hundreds  of  years  previous  to  its 
becoming  recorded  in  the  text.  It  was  both  constituted  and 
preserved  by  the  oral  readings  of  the  synagogue.  This  fact, 
of  which  the  Talmud  itself  appears  conscious,^  gives  greater 
authority,  other  considerations  being  equal,  to  the  Keri  of  those 
portions  of  the  Old  Testament  most  used  in  the  synagogue 
service ;  and  of  them  all,  of  course,  pre-eminently  to  the  Keri 
of  the  Torah.  The  possibilities  of  which  the  Qierely  conso- 
nantal writing  of  a  Hebrew  word  admits,  and  of  which  the 
Talmud  not  infrequently  speaks,  do  not  in  most  instances 
imply  any  doubt  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  words.  The 
ambiguity  which  Jerome  asserts  as  existent  in  his  day  was  one 
only  to  try  the  uninitiated:  the  Hebrew  tradition  itself  knew 
no  doubt.  And  even  Origen  regards  the  deviations  from  this 
tradition  as  un-Hebraic  and  impossible,  rather  than  as  contest- 
ing the  ground  with  divers  claims  to  probability.  We  may  say 
in  brief  of  the  Masoretic  text,  punctuation  as  well  as  conso- 
nants, as  does  Wellhausen,*  "  As  a  type  of  speech,  the  punctuar 
tion  is  for  us  unalterable;  as  a  commentary,  inasmuch  as  it 
reproduces  that  construction  of  the  sense  of  a  given  passage 
which  has  prevailed  since  the  Christian  era,  it  is,  although  not 
unchangeable,  still  at  least  incomparably  the  most  valuable 
help  to  the  understanding.'* 

We  find,  then,  that  our  present  complete  written  text  of  the 

1  See  De  Wette-SchTader,  Einl.  in  das  A.  T.,  p.  213  f. 

*  HeglU*  8*  and  Nedarim  37^,  where  the  pronunciation  of  the  words,  and  the 
dtvision  of  the  sentences  and  different  membezs  ci  the  sentence,  are  referred  to 
Neh.  viii.  8;  compare  Wellhansen,  Ibid.,  p.  617. 

•  lUd.,  p.  610. 
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Old  Testament  consists  of  two  elements,  viz.,  the  traditional 
way  of  writing  the  consonants,  and  the  traditional  way  of  read- 
ing what  was  written ;  that  the  written  expression  of  the  latter 
of  these  two  elements  was  a  complex  growth  of  several  centu- 
ries, beginning  after  the  close  of  the  Talmudic  era ;  and  that 
the  MS.  authority  for  the  written  text,  as  combined  from  these 
two  elements,  does  not  in  general  go  back  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury A.D.  We  are  thrown  back,  then,  upon  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  both  the  MSS.  and  the  oral  tradition  of  the  Talmudic 
era. 

On  the  whole,  we  can  speak  very  highly  of  the  care  given 
to  the  pure  transmission  of  the  text  during  the  Talmudic  era. 
From  the  time  of  the  Hexapla  of  Origen  and  the  translations 
of  Jerome  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Christianity  was 
satisfied  with  the  Vulgate  and  the  LXX.,  and  gave  no  attention 
to  the  original  text ;  but  with  the  Jewish  rabbis  the  case  was 
far  otherwise.  As  early  as  the  second  century  we  find  the 
proofs  of  their  sharp  and  eager  searching  into  all  the  particu- 
lars of  the  Hebrew:  "In  brief,"  says  Geiger,^  "the  Masoretic 
studies  penetrating  to  the  smallest  detail  had  at  that  time  not 
merely  begun,  but  had  already  secured  a  broad  foundation." 
The  nature  gf  these  Masoretic  studies  has  already  been  indi- 
cated. The  work  of  the  rabbis,  however,  was  not  critical 
work  in  the  modem  understanding  of  the  science  of  criticism : 
it  consisted  in  part,  indeed,  in  the  repetition  and  perpetuation 
of  errors.  Yet  the  elements  of  criticism  and  the  germs  of  a 
critical  sense  were  by  no  means  wholly  wanting  to  this  work. 
The  Talmud  ^  alludes  to  the  comparison  of  MSS.,  and  the  num- 
bering of  the  verses  and  words,  and  even  of  the  letters  of  the 
text.  Directions  are  given  for  its  accurate  transcription.^  Cer- 
tain critical  improvements  of  the  text,  such  as  the  ablatio  scri- 
barum  which  concerns  the  omission  of  9  in  five  passages,^  and 
the  puncta  extraordinaria  in  the  case  of  several  words,*  were 

1  Unchrift  nnd  Uebersetzungen  der  Bibel,  p.  3. 

«  See  Tr.  Taanlth,  f.  68,  c.  1;  compare  Tr.  Sopherim,  VI. 4:  "In  uno  (libro) 
Invenerunt  scriptum  (Deut.  xxziii.  27)  p;!0,  in  duobus  HJlj^D,  et  approbantes 
duos,  rejecerunt  unnm."  The  same  rule  of  adopting  the  testimony  of  two  MSS. 
against  one  is  given  for  Exod.  xxlv.  5  and  Gen.  xxxii.  23. 

*  Tr.  Gittin,  f.  45,  c.  2.  Sumere  possunt  libros  ab  extraneis,  nbicamque  fne- 
rint,  si  modo  sint  scripti  ad  normam.  Tr.  Schabb.,  f.  103,  c.  2.  Ita  autem  scriben- 
dum  vobis  est,  ut  sit  scriptura  perfecta,  ne  scribatur  Aleph  pro  Aln,  et  vice  versa; 
Beth  pro  Caph,  et  r.v.;  Gimel  pro  Zadeh,  et  v. v.;  Daleth  pro  Resch,  et  t.v.;  etc. 

<  These  passages  are  Gen.  xriii.  6,  xxiv.  55;  Num.  zii.  14;  Pb.  Ixviii.  26» 
zxxvi.  7. 

'  Tr.  Sopherim,  VI.  3,  enumerates  six;  the  Masora,  fifteen. 
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introduced  in  the  early  Talmuc 
alludes  to  different  readings : '  in 
readings  which  did  not  stand  in 
reading  the  text  as  it  stood.  It  mt 
tinction  between  the  Keri  and  thi 
ters,  which  are  alluded  to  even  as 
originally  to  have  had  a  critical  t 
the  Talmud  are  aware  of  the  ambi 
fact  that  they  have  no  way  of  givi 
the  vocal  difference  of  words  witb 
only  say,  for  instance,  that  oy^v, 
nounced,  and  then  leave  it  to  the 
light  of  this  indefinite  warning,  wl 
point  out  the  difference  between  »c 
To  attempt  to  vindicate  the  per 
formed  in  the  Talmudic  era,  and 
that  the  Masoretic  version  must  t 
texts  with  which  to  compare  it  as 
the  earlier  form,  would  be  to  go  b 
selves.  The  Masoretic  text  la  1 
very  narrow  limits,  precisely  that 
authors  from  the  second  to  the  : 
and  the  grounds  of  their  determini 
in  small  measure  critical.  But  wi 
far  is  the  text  which  was  fixed  dt 
'which  the  books  had,  when  after  t 
several  centuries  undergoing  the  pi 
onizing?  only  the  most  general  ai: 
fidence.  The  substantial  agreeme 
far  as  we  can  speak  of  such  a  stan 
era  with  the  postrExiUan  may  fairly 
asserts,*  the  translations  of  AquUa, ' 
the  Peshito,  the  Targums,  and  the  \ 
and  Gemara,  presuppose  the  official 
Masoretic.  The  fact  that  the  diffei 
scribes,  and  the  different  uses  and  i 

>  Tt.  Sotk,  r.  S,  and  Jonu,  f.  31,  o.  2.  Q 
L  «>  n33Kl,  et  no8  leglmus  m33»tl  ? 

>  See  De  Wetto^Schrader,  Blnl.  Id  daa  A. ' 

*  Compare  the  nords  of  Jerome  on  Ibb.  : 
Tan  si  ponaEoT  later  data  Samech,  legltur  tw 
tU  et  hlmndo  dlcltiir  "  (16). 

*  In  Bleek-s  Einl.  In  daa  A.  T.,  p.  623. 
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well  as  the  variations  of  parallel  passages,  have  been  on  the 
whole  so  accurately  preserved  through  so  many  centuries,  Ls 
further  evidence  of  the  same  truth.  This  regular  repetition  of 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  authors  and  scribes  is  related  to  the  gen- 
eral carefulness  of  those  who  prepared  the  way  for  the  work  of 
the  Talmudic  era,  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the 
repetition  of  irregular  spaces  in  the  middle  of  a  verse,  or  of 
letters  of  extraordinary  size  or  shape,  stands  related  to  the 
general  carefulness  of  those  who  prepared  the  Masoretic  text. 

But  we  can  no  more  properly  carry  back  this  care  and  zeal 
for  tha  propagation  of  a  pure  text  of  Sacred  Scripture  from  the 
Talmudic  era  to  the  time  of  Ezra,  than  we  can  ascribe  the  fix* 
ing  of  the  Canon  to  this  ancient  worthy  and  his  contemporaries.^ 
Neither  can  we  conclude  irom  this  care  and  zeal,  that,  if  we  had 
more  abundant  material  for  comparison,  we  should  find  an  in- 
creasing harmony  of  witnesses  concerning  the  so-called  original 
text.  If,  by  an  original  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  should 
mean  such  a  form  of  writing  the  consonants,  and  such  a  tradi- 
tion of  vocalizing  them  as  prevailed  during  the  pre-Talmudic 
era,  we  have  no  means  of  reaching  it  for  all  passages,  either 
with  much  certainty  or  in  considerable  detail.  In  general,  the 
farther  back  we  go,  the  greater  the  uncertainty.  The  Masoretic 
text  is  in  itself  very  uniform,  and  doubtless  represents  with 
much  fidelity  the  text  of  the  second  century,  —  the  beginning 
of  the  Talmudic  era.  But  we  find  all  the  witnesses  which  we 
have  for  this  and  the  preceding  time  far  from  showing  the 
same  uniformity.  The  oldest  of  them,  viz.,  the  LXX.  and 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  vary  most  from  the  Masoretic  text ; 
the  three  Greek  translations  of  Aquila,  Theodotion,  and  Sym- 
machus,  are  not  concordant ;  the  Syriac,  when  independent  of 
the  LXX.,  often  seems  to  be  the  translation  of  another  form 
of  the  Hebrew ;  the  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  show 
certain  —  for  the  most  part  unimportant  —  variations. 

The  testimony  which  the  LXX.  offer  concerning  the  satis- 
factory condition  of  our  Hebrew  text  is  exceedingly  important; 
but  it  is  as  multiform,  disputable,  and  apparently  diverse,  as  it  is 
important.  The  truth  is,  that  the  fundamental  questions  as  to 
the  general  relation  of  this  Greek  translation  to  the  original 
text  are  as  yet  in  debate,  and  greatly  need  detaile,d  investiga- 

t 

1  See  Oeiger,  p.  97:  <'Dle  sp&tere  aosaerordentliche  SdiK^AllK  far  die  Bein- 
haltung  des  Bibeltextea  darf  una  nicht  zu  einem  BUckschloase  ajttf  die  froberta 
Zeiten  verleiten." 

! 
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tion.  In  spite  of  the  very  circumstantial  story  which  Aristeas 
tells  of  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  into  Greek 
by  seventy-two  venerable  Jews,  who  were  sent  to  Alexandria  by 
the  high-priest  Eleazer  in  response  to  the  request  of  Ptolemy 
Second,^  we  know  little  of  the  origin  of  the  LXX.  The  corre- 
spondence which  this  author  gives  between  these  high  contract- 
ing parties  is  a  manifest  falsification.  The  general  facts,  that  this 
translation  began  in  Alexandria  in  the  reign  of  this  Ptolemy 
(283-246  B.C.) ;  and  that  it  began,  not  as  the  result  of  religious 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  nor  of  a  desire  to  possess 
accurate  MSS.  for  the  synagogue-service,  but  rather  as  a  result 
of  literary  activity  on  the  part  of  a  king  that  he  might  adorn 
his  library  with  distinguished  books,  —  may  be  admitted.  In 
the  opinion  of  Wellhausen,^  the  oral  translation  into  Greek  of 
the  Hebrew  text  was  the  original  and  sufficient  instrument  for 
the  services  of  the  synagogue  in  Egypt ;  just  as  the  same  text 
was  read  into  Aramaic  in  the  synagogues  of  Palestine.  The 
written  translation  was,  then,  first  naturalized,  so  to  speak,  for 
private  use,  and  afterward  introduced  into  the  public  services. 
Its  Greek,  which  necessarily  seemed  barbaric  to  men  who  used 
the  literary  Greek  of  the  day,  suited  better  the  Hellenizing 
Jews. 

That  several  hands  worked  upon  the  translation  of  the  Greek 
Pentateuch,  has  been  argued  by  Ewald  from  the  very  name, 
Septuagint^  which  seems  undoubtedly  to  have  been  in  existence 
and  applied  to  this  translation  previous  to  the  story  of  Aristeas.* 
How  far  the  present  text  evinces  this  difference,  is  a  disputed 
question,  and  one — like  so  many  others  concerning  the  LXX. — 
needing  further  investigation.  •  The  translation  of  the  other 
portions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  when  they  followed,  seems 
also  to  have  been  of  the  nature  of  a  private  literary  enterprise. 
Both  the  history  and  an  inspection  of  the  text  —  so  far  as  the 
latter  can  be  conducted  with  confidence  —  convince  us  that  the 
Greek  text  of  the  different  books  is  the  work  of  a  number  of 
translators.  Certain  "  family  similarities  "  are  said,  however, 
to  belong  to  the  older  "  strata"  of  the  Canon ;  as  may  be  seen 
by  comparing  Samuel  and  Kings  with  Chronicles,  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah  with  Daniel.  Of  the  Hagiographa,  Chronicles,  Can- 
ticles, and  Ecclesiastes  have  an  aspect  of  anxious  endeavor  to 

1  Compare  Joeephnn,  Ant.  praef.,  §  3.  >  Ibid.,  p.  576. 

*  See  Frankel,  Ueber  den  Einfluss  der  paliUtinteche  Bzegese  auf  die  alezan- 
driniscbe  Hermeneutik,  p.  110  f. 
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reproduce  the  exact  words  of  the  original  text ;  but  Ezra,  Es- 
ther, and  Daniel  show  a  free  handling  of  it,  with  numerous 
additions.  Whether,  indeed,  we  have  any  true  text  of  the 
LXX.  for  Daniel,  is  a  matter  of  debate.  The  translation  of  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Pentateuch  seems  to  be  unequal.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  Pentateuch  of  the  LXX.  is  marked  bj- 
literalness,  lack  of  acquaintance  with  the  original  language  of 
Scripture,  and  a  certain  inability  to  distinguish  between  anthro- 
pomorphic figures  of  speech  and  exact  definition. 

It  is  difficult  —  and  hitherto  it  has  been  impossible  —  to  con- 
ceive with  confidence  how  the  different  elements  which  might 
produce  the  manifold  variations  between  the  LXX.  and  the 
Hebrew  text  could  have  originated  and  been  combined.  The 
only  certain  result  is  the  conclusion  that  various  elements, 
the  origin  of  which  is  obscure,  have  combined  in  proportions 
and  ways  which  we  cannot  accurately  describe.  Something  is 
due,  without  doubt,  to  very  considerable  differences  between  the 
present  Hebrew  text  and  the  texts  from  which  that  of  the  LXX. 
was  constructed ;  something  to  ignorance  of  the  Hebrew,  which 
in  some  cases  amounts  to  utter  helplessness  in  the  presence  of 
the  task  of  real  translation ;  something  to  idiosyncrasies  of  de- 
sign and  ability  in  the  different  translators ;  something  to  the 
adapting  of  the  Greek  text  to  suit  Greek  thought  or  individual 
preference  ;  something  to  such  subsequent  changes  of  both  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  texts  as  have  tended  in  some  places  to  bruig 
the  two  together,  and  in  others  more  widely  to  separate  them ; 
something,  finally,  to  the  influence  of  different  theories  of  inter- 
pretation. The  nature  of  the  text  which  formed  the  basis  for 
this  translation,  and  the  relation  of  that  text,  as  determinable 
through  an  examination  of  the  LXX.,  to  our  present  Hebrew 
text,  are  the  questions  of  main  importance  to  our  subject.  But 
unfortunately  they  are  questions  which  do  not  as  yet  admit  of 
a  satisfactory  answer.  The  opinion  that  the  Pentateuch  of  the 
LXX.  is  from  a  Chaldaic  version  goes  back  to  Rabbi  Azariah  De 
Rossi.^  According  to  Frankel,^  this  author  did  not  hold,  as 
Gesenius  supposed,  that  the  Alexandrine  Jews,  out  of  hate 
toward  the  Palestinian,  deliberately  adopted  the  Samaritan 
text ;  nor  that  the  Aramaic  copy  of  the  Pentateuch  was  con- 
structed independently  of  the  Hebrew :  but  that  the  Septuagint 

1  Berlin  ed.  of  KinotB,  1794. 

3  See  Ueber  den  Einfluss,  etc..  pp.  33  ff.;  and  compare  Oeiger,  Urachrift  and 
Uebersetzungen  der  Bibel,  pp.  15  £f. 
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was  from  a  Chaldaic  translation  which  had  been  in  use  even 
before  the  time  of  Ezra,  was  inaccurate,  periphrastic,  and  full  of 
alterations;  and  that  the  Greek,  although  originally  a  good 
translation,  had  been  corrupted  by  the  later  Alexandrine  Jews. 
The  supposition  of  an  intermediate  Chaldaic  text  between  the 
Hebrew  and  the  LXX.  is  superfluous,  and  may  be  rejected. 
The  changes  which  must  be  accounted  for  were  more  likely  to 
occur  in  the  Greek  than  in  the  Aramaic,  which  is  more  closely 
allied  to  the  Hebrew.  In  some  of  the  diffi^rences  from  the  He- 
brew, the  Samaritan  text  agrees  with  the  LXX.  j  and  certain  of 
the  very  mistakes  of  the  LXX.  plainly  spring  from  misunder- 
standing the  Hebrew  itself.  It  is  calculated  that  in  about 
one  thousand  places  the  LXX.  differ  from  the  Hebrew,  and 
accord  with  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch ;  that  about  the  same 
number  of  reverse  cases  occur ;  while  in  certain  other  cases  the 
LXX.  stand  entirely  alone.  The  relation  of  the  Masoretic  text 
to  that  of  the  LXX.  seems  to  be  different  in  difTerent  books. 
There  are  reasons,  for  instance,  for  supposing  that  a  peculiar 
recension  must  have  been  the  basis  of  the  text  of  Jeremiah; 
while,  in  the  judgment  of  Gesenius,  the  Masoretic  text  of  Isaiah 
explains  that  of  the  LXX.;  and,  according  to  Thenius,  the 
latter  text  of  Samuel  is  much  preferable  to  the  former.^ 

Among  the  Hellenistic  Jews  in  Christ's  time,  the  Septuagint 
had  taken  the  place  of  the  original  text  for  both  public  and 
private  reading :  from  it  many  of  the  New-Testament  writers 
quote  for  the  most  part,  especially  Mark  and  Paul.^  The  gen- 
eral enmity  which  the  Jews  both  incurred  and  exhibited  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  and  that  particular 
enmity  toward  Christianity  which  is  referred  to  in  the  writings 
of  Justin  and  Irenaeus,  operated  to  lessen  their  confidence  in 
the  LXX.  This  enmity  also  operated  to  produce  a  re-action  in 
favor  of  a  restricted  Canon  and  a  more  careful  protection  and 
promulgation  of  the  Hebrew  text.  The  translations  of  Aquila, 
Theodotion,  and  Symmachus  are  witnesses  to  this  re-action. 

The  date  of  the  origin  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  and  the 

^  See  his  Knrzgef.  exeg.  Handbacb,  XX  V ill.  f.  Robertson  Smitb  presents  in 
clear  and  skilful  manner  several  instances  —  for  tbe  most  part  taken  from  tbe 
Books  of  Samuel — in  wbich  the  text  used  by  tbe  LXX.  was  plainly  preferable  to 
tbe  Masoretic  (see  Tbe  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church,  p.  88  f.  and  p.  125  f.). 
It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  has  not  called  attention  more  clearly 
to  the  peculiarities  of  ihew  books  in  the  LXX.,  and  that  he  has  not  presented  the 
considerations  on  the  other  side  which  make  his  views  on  this  subject  so  uncertain, 
If  they  do  not  quite  disprove  them. 

*  See  Kautzsch,  De  Veteris  Testament!  lods,  etc. 
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occasion  of  its  reception  are  unknown.  There  seem,  however, 
to  be  sufficient  grounds  for  assigning  it  to  the  time  of  the  build* 
ing  of  the  Samaritan  temple  and  the  establishment  of  the  Sa* 
maritans  as  a  separate  religious  sect.  The  objections  to  the 
view  that  it  reaches  back  to  the  separation  of  the  kingdom  are 
insuperable.  Modern  investigation  ^  of  the  character  of  the  Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch  has  shown  that  its  text  is  quite  uncritical, 
and  that  its  variant  readings  arise  almost  whoUj  from  merely 
grammatical  corrections  and  conjectures,  grammatical  and  his- 
torical glosses,  changes  and  additions  from  parallel  passages, 
and  from  the  peculiar  speech  and  theological  and  hermeneutical 
views  of  the  Samaritans. 

If  we  take  the  Aramaic  versions  also  into  the  account,  the 
Peshito  and  the  Targums,  we  receive  additional  indirect  and 
doubtful  but  corroborative  evidence  for  the  general  conclusion, 
made  sufficiently  sure  by  the  Septuagint  and  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch.  A  process  of  change,  not  wholly  checked  by  the 
Talmudic  care  which  belongs  to  the  centuries  after  Christ,  went 
on  during  the  centuries  preceding.  The  early  treatment  of  the 
text  was  not  so  scrupulous ;  the  limits  of  change  cannot  be 
so  nearly  defined.  Even  by  a  comparison  of  all  the  different 
translations  with  the  Masoretic  text  and  by  free  but  cautious 
conjecture,  we  have  no  means  of  reaching  a  conclusion  as  to 
what  in  details  was  the  standard  text  of  the  time  following  that 
of  Ezi*a.  We  cannot,  indeed,  trust  the  individual  conjectures 
of  Geiger  ^  and  other  similar  critics ;  but  we  can  scarcely  main- 
tain a  general  opinion  different  from  theirs.  When  the  transla- 
tions of  the  LXX.  and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  were  made, 
the  Hebrew  text  was  unfixed,  and  differed  rather  widely  from 
the  present  Masoretic  text.  And  yet  these  very  translations 
prove  the  substantial  accord  of  the  latter  with  the  former.  A 
long  course  of  perpetual  growth  and  re-adaptation  has  had  its 
effect  upon  both  the  Hebrew  text  and  the  work  of  translation. 
This  is  true,  even  if  we  regard  the  original  text  in  each  instance 
as  that  which  the  book  had  reached  during  what  we  may  call 
the  post-Exilian  era. 

But  if  we  go  back  of  the  Masoretic,  the  Talmudic,  and  the 
post-Exilian  eras,  and  inquire,  in  the  case  of  those  books  whose 

I  De  Pentatencbi  Samaritani  orijirine,  etc.,  Gesenius,  HaUe,  1816;  Kobn,  De 
Pentat.  Samaiitano,  etc.,  Leipz.  and  Vratisl.,  1865;  De  Wette-Schrader,  Einl.  in 
daa  A.  T.,  p.  202  f. 

a  Ibid.,  p.  99  f. 
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origin  speedily  follows  or  even  antedates  the  time  of  Ezra,  what 
was  the  condition  of  their  text,  we  have  no  means  but  the  inter- 
nal criticism  of  these  writings  themselves  for  answering  this 
question.  The  question,  indeed,  soon  becomes  a  question  of 
opinion  as  to  the  composition  and  authorship  of  the  books.  We 
liave  already  seen  how  complex  and  long-continued  a  growth 
was  the  composition  of  some  of  these  books.  Their  text,  there- 
fore, changed  with  the  additions,  emendations,  and  redactions 
to  which  they  were  themselves  subject.  But  enough  has  al- 
ready been  said  for  our  purpose  upon  the  question  of  construc- 
tion ;  and,  indeed,  until  a  writing  is  in  some  real  sense  regarded 
and  treated  as  a  substantially  finished  product,  we  cannot  prop- 
erly speak  of  its  text. 

We  should  be  warranted  in  assuming  from  what  we  know 
of  all  ancient  writings,  that  many  changes  of  orthography  and 
transcription  both  preceded  and  accompanied  the  formation 
of  the  traditional  Hebrew  text.  In  detecting  and  illustrating 
these  changes,  we  are  obliged  from  lack  of  other  evidence  to. 
resort  much  to  analogy  and  conjecture.  In  the  comparisons^ 
necessary  to  such  conjecture,  the  oldest  of  all  the  available  in- 
scriptions —  viz.,  that  of  the  Moabite  king  Alesha  in  the  ninth 
century  B.C.  —  is  of  great  value.  It  appears  that  the  Hebrews 
nsed  the  same  ancient  Semitic  alphabet  which  was,  with  slight 
tlififerences,  in  use  among  surrounding  nations  from  the  Tigris 
to  the  Nile,  and  which  had  its  historical  centre,  if  not  its  origin, 
in  Syria.  Its  oldest  form  most  resembles  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet. From  the  sixth  and  fifth  centuries  B.C.  downward,  it 
underwent  an  Aramaic  development,  which  coukl  no  more  be 
escaped  by  the  Jews  in  the  case  of  their  writing  than  in  that 
of  their  speech.  These  changes  began  to  be  felt  after  the  Exile, 
and  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  improvised  by  Ezra  and  his  con- 
temporaries ;  since  the  Samaritans  seem  to  have  received  their 
Pentateuch  (400  B.C.  [?])  in  the  unchanged  older  character.^ 
The  formation  of  the  Kethib,  or  official  written  text  so  far  as 
the  consonants  are  concerned,  implies  a  process  of  change :  the 
growth  of  the  Keri,  or  traditional  way  of  pronouncing  these 
words,  implies  the  same.  But  especially  must  we  admit  the 
fact  that  the  differences  between  the  Kethib  and  the  Keri  can- 
not be  explained  wholly  by  simple  variations  in  the  way  of 
pronouncing  which  grew  up  after  the  Kethib  was  fixed,  but 

1  So  WeUhaiuen  In  Bleek,  Einl.,  pp.  626-fH3,  where  find  an  account  of  the  liter- 
ature on  Semitic  Paleography.    Compare  De  Wette-Schrader,  pp.  184-240. 
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must  rather  be  due  to  more  original  differences  both  in  Kethib 
and  in  the  traditional  oral  Keri. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  different  sources  and  classes  of  errors 
in  the  Hebrew  text  will  suffice.  The  sources  of  error  are  all 
such  as  are  now  well  known  to  the  science  of  paleography.  They 
include  errors  of  sight,  extending  to  single  letters  (where  one 
letter  is  mistaken  for  another,  as  i  for  n,  or  3  for  3,  or  1  for  • ; 
or  where  two  letters  are  transposed,  as  when  the  ^^dbt  —  Sham- 
lai  in  margin  —  of  Ezra  ii.  46  is  written  'oSfcr  —  Salmai  —  Neh. 
vii.  48),  or  to  entire  words  transposed  (as  seems  to  be  the  case 
in  Neh.  vii.  73  and  Ezra  ii.  70),  or  to  entire  sentences  trans- 
posed (as  the  case  may  be  argued  from  a  comparison  of  1  Chron. 
xvi.  30-32,  and  Ps.  xcvi.  9-11),  or  to  letters,  words,  and  sen- 
tences omitted  through  confusion.  Errors  of  memory  are  sup- 
posable,  as  in  the  instance  of  Isa.  Ixiii.  16.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  allude  to  the  probability  of  marginal  notes,  which  are 
themselves  often  misunderstandings,  creeping  into  the  text.  In 
certain  places  the  "  senselessness  *'  or  inappropriateness  of  the 
authorized  text  indicates  undoubted  errors  of  transcription. 
In  such  cases  we  are  invited  to  resort  to  cautious  conjectural 
emendation ;  for  instance,  in  Exod.  xvii.  16,  where  the  D|  of 
the  Masoretic  text  is  conjecturally  a  corruption  for  oj  (banner) 
instead  of  an  archaic  form  of  kd3  (throne) ;  and  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8, 
where  n^^a  3e^'  (translated  in  our  version  "that  sat  in  the 
gate  ")  is  corrupted  from  the  proper  name  given  (1  Chron.  xxvii. 
2)  D;r3E^  by  the  scribe  being  turned  aside  from  the  transcrip- 
tion of  this  name  to  repeat  the  last  two  letters  of  a  word  in  the 
preceding  verse. 

More  important  still  are  the  so-called  "  tendency  "  changes. 
Certain  euphemisms  appear  in  the  Keri  to  take  the  place  of 
offensive  or  objectionable  expressions.^  Among  such  euphem- 
isms Vatke  pointed  out  the  correction  of  the  name  Baal  (lord), 
which  was  anciently  applied  to  Jehovah,  as  we  learn  from  Hos. 
ii.  16  f.,  and  from  many  proper  names.  Thus  the  Jerubbaal  of 
Judg.  vi.  32  is  interpreted  to  mean,  "Let  Baal  contend;"  and 
the  name  is  changed,  2  Sam.  xi.  21,  into  Jerubbesheth.  A 
similar  change  through  dislike  of  the  name  Baal  has  been 
made  in  the  case  of  the  names  Ish-bosheth  and  Mephi-bosheth. 
Thus  the  "Meri-lDaal  of  1  Chron.  ix.  40  is  the  conjectural  source 
of  Mephi-baal,  which  is  changed  hito  Mephi-bosheth.     By  a 

1  These  have  been  pointed  oiit  in  detail  by  Qeig&r,  who,  however,  has  greatly 
overworked  the  application  of  the  principle. 
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reverse  process  the  name  of  David's  son,  which  is  written 
Beel-jada  (1  Chron.  xiv.  7),  is  given  as  £I-jada  (2  Sam.  v.  16). 
Now,  the  fkct  that  the  earlier  form  is  sometimes  found  m  the 
later  books,  and  in  the  LXX.,  while  the  euphemisms  appear  in 
the  earlier  books,  shows  that  these  alterations  of  scribes  are 
not  older  than  the  third  century  B.C.  Similar  influences 
worked  upon  the  mind  of  the  scribe  who  changed  the  name 
Bethel  to  Bethaven,  —  house  of  nothingness  or  idols,  instead 
of  house  of  God.^  Other  instances  of  an  effect  upon  the  text 
from  the  dislike  of  idols  and  their  surroundings  may  be  seen 
in  the  change  by  the  later  Jews  of  the  word  naxD,  —  sacred 
stone-images  which  served  also  as  altars,  but  which  were  re- 
garded as  objectionable,  although  they  appear  in  Genesis  as 
used  by  the  patriarchs,  and  were  often  consecrated  to  the  ser- 
vice of  Jehovah, 2 — into  naTD»  or  altar.  Among  these  "tend- 
ency" changes  of  the  text,  those  which  concern  the  divine 
names  are  especially  interesting,  and  are  discussed  by  Geiger  ^ 
at  great  length,  and  with  a  great  amount  of  learning. 

On  the  basis  of  those  traditional  accounts  from  the  Talmud, 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  the  same  author* 
thinks  himself  able  to  detect  other  variations  of  text  which 
must  have  existed  in  the  Palestinian  MSS.  In  Gen.  xxii.  13, 
for  instance,  the  original  text  must,  according  to  Geiger,  have 
read,  "Then  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  saw,  and  there  was 
another  ram "  (rnw  inn  S'k)  ;  but  this  indirect  designation  of 
Isaac  as  a  sacrificial  lamb  was  offensive,  and  nnM  was  changed 
to  inw  (one  ram),  as  the  Samaritan  text  and  the  LXX.  (cIs) 
must  have  read  it ;  ®  then  again  the  t  was  changed  back  to  i, 
and,  the  word  being  differently  punctuated,  the  reading  became 
"  he  looked  behind  him." 

The  direct  proofs  that  the  treatment  of  the  text  was  espe- 
cially free  in  the  case  of  those  books  which  were  most  worked 
over  before  the  closing  of  the  Canon  and  the  accumulation  of 
reverence  in  the  minds  of  the  scribes  for  the  exact  wording 
of  the  sacred  writings,  are  not  altogether  wanting.     When  the 

1  Compare  Hos.  Iv.  15,  and  Amos  v.  5. 

^  See  Deut.  xvi.  21  f.,  and  Hos.  iii.  4.  That  the  former  is  the  original  reading 
in  1  Kings  zvi.  32,  seeros  evident  from  2  Kings  iii.  2,  and  from  the  fact  tliat  D*?.^, 
"  he  set  up,"  does  not  weU  apply  to  an  altar.  See  also  Gen.  xxxiii.  20.  In  simi- 
lar manner  the  substitution  of  PDK^K,  "  the  sin/*  of  Samaria,  for  nntS^Ki  the  Ashera 
(or  wooden  pillars  which  were  set  up  in  the  grove  near  where  the  idol  was  wor- 
shipped), may  be  conjectured  to  have  taken  place  (Amos  viii.  14). 

*  See  Urschrift  und  Uebersetzungen  der  Bibel,  p.  261  f.  <  Ibid.,  p.  244  f. 

'So  also  the  Targums,  Peshito,  and  a  number  of  Hebrew  MSS. 
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writing  copied  was  very  ancient,  and  existed  without  the  name 
of  an  author  attached,  the  copyist  or  collector  might  allow 
himself  considerable  liberty  in  improving  it  to  suit  his  own 
ideas,  and  might  even  introduce  material  from  other  sources. 
The  results  reached  by  such  free  handling  may  be  estimated 
by  comparing  Ps.  xiv.  and  liii.,  xl.  14  f.  and  Ixx.,  cviii.  and 
Ivii.  7-11 ;  Ps.  xviii.,  and  2  Sam.  xxii. ;  Ps.  cv.,  and  1  Chron. 
xvi.  8-22;  Ps.  xcvi.,  and  1  Chron.  xvi.  23-33;  Isa.  xxxvii.  and 
xxxviii.  with  2  Kings  xviii.  and  xix. 

When,  however,  we  turn  our  attention  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment to  the  New,  and  consider  the  general  conclusions  to  be 
derived  from  the  condition  of  the  text  respecting  the  origin 
and  nature  of  Sacred  Scripture,  we  find  much  more  abundant 
means  in  MS.  authority  for  confirming  the  position  alread}'- 
taken.  The  phenomena  of  variation  in  the  MSS.  of  the  New 
Testament  are  so  well  known,  that  they  need  only  the  briefest 
discussion  in  this  connection.  Respecting  the  condition  of  its 
text  as  early  as  the  fourth  century,  we  can  decide  all  important 
principles  by  inspection,  and  have  little  need  to  resort  to  con- 
jecture. Preceding  this  time,  the  analogies  and  indirect  tes- 
timonies are  so  clear  as  to  guide  us  to  a  tolerable  degree  of 
certainty. 

The  autograph  copies  of  the  New-Testament  writings  had 
apparently  perished  without  remnant  or  trace  before  the  indi- 
vidual books  had  come  to  be  received  as  of  canonical  value. 
The  earliest  defenders  of  the  faith  against  heretics  make  no 
appeal  to  any  text  at  first  hand  which  could  be  used  in  the 
settlement  of  disputed  passages.^  Through  use  and  transcrip- 
tion the  first  MSS.  were  doubtless  soon  destroyed;  for  it  is 
probable,  that,  in  the  very  congregations  which  were  the  posses- 
sors of  these  priceless  treasures,  no  considerable  value  was  placed 
upon  the  autograph  copy,  and  a  new  and  clean  transcript  might 
readily  be  accepted  in  its  place.  Nor  are  we  to  suppose  that 
their  first  readers  regarded  them  with  any  such  critical  curi- 
osity, scrutiny,  and  care,  as  we  should  be  inclined  to  bestow.^ 
And,  furthermore,  if  we  had  copies  at  first  hand  of  these  origi- 
nals, or  even  the  originals  themselves,  we  should  probably  not 
then  be  assured  of  perfect  diplomatic  certainty.  For  even  an 
apostle,  or  his  amanuensis,  might  make  a  mistake  in  writing : 

1  The  moaning  of  the  Atithenticae  Literae  of  Tertnllian,  De  praes.  haeret.,  c. 
36,  IS  doubtful. 

3  See  Reuss,  G^chichte  der  heiligen  Schriften  N.  T.,  II.  p.  87  f. 
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the  very  first  copy  would  be  liable  to  any  one  of  all  the  forms 
of  error  which  belong  to  the  construction  of  ancient  transcripts. 
It  is  certain  that  variations  meet  us  as  soon  as  we  have  any 
opportunity  to  compare  scripture  in  MS.  with  scripture  cited,  or 
two  citations  of  the  same  passage  by  different  authors.  Indeed, 
the  corruptions  of  text  appear  to  have  been  in  full  bloom  a  cen- 
tury or  two  before  the  oldest  extant  MSS.^ 

Concerning  the  purity  of  the  text  as  transmitted  to  us,  the 
nature  of  its  corruptions,  and  the  fixing  of  that  conjectural 
original,  to  find  which  is  the  utmost  limit  of  our  effort, — 
three  classes  of  witnesses  may  be  sought;  viz.,  the  MSS.,  the 
ancient  translations,  and  the  citations  of  the  earlier  Church 
Fathers.  Of  these  three,  the  MSS.  are,  of  course,  the  chief 
reliance.  The  adjustment  of  the  different  classes  of  evidence, 
it  is  the  work  of  a  special  and  subtile  science  to  decide.  It  is 
by  no  means  the  case,  that,  with  all  the  recent  pains-taking  and 
critical  exploration  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  in  its 
various  sources,  little  remains  to  be  done.  The  critical  consider- 
ation of  the  citations  in  the  Church  Fathers  is  still  largely  to 
be  accomplished ;  the  text  of  the  ancient  translations  is  in  an 
unsatisfactory  condition;  many  Greek  MSS.  of  more  or  less 
value  are  not  as  yet  carefully  collated.  Still  "enough  is  al- 
ready known,"  say  Westcott  and  Hort,^  "  to  enable  us  to  judge 
with  reasonable  certainty  as  to  the  proportional  amount  of  val- 
uable evidence  likely  to  be  buried  in  copies  (cui'sive)  as  yet 
uncollated." 

The  very  nature  of  the  early  MSS.  of  the  Scriptures  is  such 
as  to  rebuke  undue  attachment  to  the  outward  and  perishable. 
In  the  time  of  the  New  Testament  their  substance  was  occasion- 
ally of  parchment  (see   2  Tim.  iv.  13,  ra  PifiXm  fiaXiara  ra?  fi€fi' 

)9pava$),  but  usually  of  the  cheaper  material  made  from  the 
papyrus  of  Egypt  (x^P^T^*  see  2  John  12,  and  compare  Tob.  vii. 
13),  From  the  fourth  century  onward  there  was  an  increas- 
ing use  of  parchment.  The  first  traces  of  the  use  of  paper 
made  from  cotton  are  said  to  be  found  in  the  ninth  century : 
in  the  thirteenth,  linen  paper  came  into  use.  Of  the  earliest 
papyrus  copies  of  New-Testament  writings,  not  one  is  known 
to  exist.  The  earliest  MSS.  extant  are  all  written  on  parch- 
ment, and  consist  of  four,  five,  six,  or  eight  leaves,  laid  within 

1  See  prevloTifl  rhapter  for  proofs  as  to  the  freedom  with  which  the  early  text 
of  the  New  Testament  was  treated  in  citation  and  in  transcript. 

2  Vol.  ii.  p.  77. 
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one  another,  or  fastened  together  in  folio,  quarto,  or  smaller 
form.  As  to  the  perishableness  of  ancient  books,  Jerome  ^  tells 
us  that  the  libraiy  of  Pamphilus  of  Caesarea  was  within  a 
single  century  fallen  so  into  decay  that  the  work  of  copying 
it  upon  skins  was  undertaken.^  The  eternal  Word  was  com- 
mitted to  the  world  as  faultily  written  with  poor  ink  upon 
decaying  papyrus :  the  Scripture  which  this  Word  made  sacred, 
began  at  once  a  process  of  corruption,  such  as  forever  to 
prevent  us  from  identifying  the  certainty  of  the  truth  itself 
with  the  diplomatically  uncertain  words  in  which  we  have 
received  it. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Old  Testament,  so  in  that  of  the 
New,  the  text,  as  dependent  upon  divisions  and  punctuation,  is 
especially  uncertain.  The  letters  called  "  uncial "  *  were  alone 
in  use  until  into  the  ninth  century :  the  cursiv«  letters  came  into 
customary  use  in  the  tenth.  Although  marks  of  punctuation 
are  mentioned  among  the  Greeks  as  early  as  Aristotle,  and 
traces  of  them  among  the  Romans  are  found  in  Cicero,  we  are 
not  to  suppose  that  they  were  habitually  used  by  the  authors 
of  the  New  Testament.  These  authore  did  not  punctuate  or 
divide  the  words.  Some  of  the  oldest  MSS.  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, as,  e.  g.,  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  have  scarcely  any  of  these 
means  for  determining  the  sense.  Accordingly  we  find  disputes 
among  the  early  Church  Fathers  as  to  the  right  reading  when 
it  is  dependent  upon  punctuation ;  and  no  means  are  at  hand  in 
the  form  of  MS.  authority  to  settle  such  disputes.  Thus  Irenae- 
us,  TertuUian,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  connect  the  o  ye/ovcv 
of  John  i.  8  with  the  following  clause,  and  read,  **What  has 
been  made  was  in  him  life ; "  or,  "  What  has  been  made  in  him 
was  life."  And  this  division  of  clauses  was  subsequently  re- 
jected, not  on  the  ground  of  external  authority,  but  because 
the  Macedonians  had  used  the  passage  to  prove  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  a  creation  of  the  Son.*  That  the  need  of  fixing 
certain  divisions  between  words  was  early  felt,  and  in  a  measure 

1  See  Do  virJs  illnstr.,  cc  3  and  113. 

*  The  great  work  of  Bernard  de  Montfaucon  —  Palaeographia  Graeca,  Paris, 
1708  —  still  remains  the  best  authority  on  the  subject  of  Greek  MSS. :  see  Scrivener. 
Introduction  to  the  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  21  ff . ;  and  Bleek.  Einl.  in 
das  N.  T.,  pp.  803-826.    More  recent,  Gardthausen,  Griech.  Palaeographie,  1879. 

s  A  term  as  old,  indeed,  as  Jerome,  but  used  then  to  designate  especially  large 
letters  in  the  finer  MSS.,  and  not  to  distinguish  a  style  of  writing:  see  Praef.  in 
Job,  **v}}rMibu8,  itt  ruUfo  aiunt,  ItUei'is;"  but  Scrivener  (p.  28,  note)  favors  the 
conjectural  emendation  *'  inilinlibtt^,** 

*  For  other  examx)Ies,  see  lleuss,  Ibid.,  II.  p.  108. 
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met,  we  may  illustrate  by  the  way  in  which  certain  codices 
(Alex,  and  Cantabr.)  place  a  point  after  the  ouSc  Iv  of  John  i.  8, 
although  they  are  in  general  written  continuously.  Soon  after 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  (458  or  462),  Euthalius,  a  dea- 
con in  Alexandria,  prepared  and  dedicated  to  his  bishop  an 
edition  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  which  he  arranged  in  lines  of 
such  length  as  could  be  read  somewhat  rhythmically  in  a  single 
breath  (irpo^  €wnjiiov  avdyvtaarw") ;  afterwards  the  Acts  and  Catholic 
Epistles  were  treated  by  him  in  the  same  way.  Tregelles  asserts 
that  Euthalius  treated  the  Gospels  also  in  the  same  manner,  and 
that  he  was  not  the  originator  of  the  method  as  applied  to  the 
New  Testament :  the  assertions  are,  however,  at  best,  doubtful.^ 
This  stichometric  form  of  writing  Scripture  found  much  favor 
even  outside  of  Egypt,  and  some  of  the  oldest  MSS.  are  in  this 
form.  To  save  room,  the  separation  of  the  lines  was  subse- 
quently made  by  a  point  or  an  enlarged  letter.  This  division 
in  MSS.  so  prepared  sufficed  for  interpunctuation :  in  those  not 
stichometrically  arranged,  other  means  were  resorted  to.  In 
some,  a  cross ;  in  others,  two  points,  one  above  the  other ;  in 
others,  points  like  our  comma,  —  are  emplo)'^ed.  Some  adopt 
the  form  which  was  probably  in  use  among  Greek  grammarians, 
and  place  a  point  above  with  the  value  of  a  period,  in  the 
middle  with  the  value  of  our  colon,  below  with  the  value  of 
our  comma.  The  more  developed  form  of  our  present  punctu- 
ation dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century :  the 
separation  of  words  by  a  space  or  a  point  came  into  general  use 
in  the  ninth  century. 

The  accentuation  of  the  Greek  words,  although  the  present 
system  is  attributed  to  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium  (200  B.C.), 
jWas  not  in  general  use  when  even  the  oldest  MSS.  of  the  New 
Testament  were  composed,  Euthalius  added  accents  to  his  sti- 
chometric edition  of  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles.  The  writ- 
ers of  the  New  Testament  probably  did  not  make  use  either  of 
the  rough  breathing  or  of  the  iota  subscript  or  postscript.  The 
prevalent  use  of  breathings  and  accents  belongs  to  the  ninth 
century.^ 

Whether  the  authors  of  the  New  Testament  made  sections 
of  their  writing,  by  new  lines  or  brief  spaces  between,  we  have 

1  Compare  ReusSi  Geschichte'der  heU.  Schrlften  N.  T.,  p.  109  ;  and  Bleek,  Einl. 
in  das  N.  T.,  791  f . 

2  Among  the  oldest  MSS.,  D  and  E  of  the  PauUne  Epistles,  and  E,  K,  L,  M,  of 
the  Gospels,  have  accents  and  breathings. 
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no  means  of  knowing :  such  sections,  if  they  existed,  were  not 
deemed  of  enough  importance  to  be  preserved  in  the  traditional 
text.  Tertullian  ^  several  times  alludes  to  chapters  in  a  New- 
Testament  writing.  The  remark  of  Dionysius,^  that  some  be- 
fore him  had  considered  the  Apocalypse  chapter  by  chapter  (Koff 
Ikoxttov  K€<l>dXawv^^  is  of  doubtful  meaning :  it  may  refer  to  merely 
ideal  divisions,  as  De  Wette,  Reuss,  and  Tregelles  suppose, 
or  to  sections  in  some  MSS.,  as  Bleek  is  inclined  to  believe. 
Chapters  (K€<f>aXaui)  much  smaller  than  ours,  of  which  Matthew 
contained  855,  Mark  234,  Luke  842,  John  231,^  were  in  wide  use 
very  early.  Whether  the  enumeration  of  these  K€<^aA.aia  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  Ammouius  in  preparation  for  his  harmony,  or  to 
Eusebius,  is  undeterminable.  A  division  of  the  Gospels  into 
larger  sections,  called  tiVAoi,  —  probably  because  it  was  common 
to  prefix  a  title  to  each  as  a  designation  of  its  contents, — 
originated  not  earlier  than  the  fifth  century;  the  time  and 
manner  of  its  origin  are  unknown.  Of  such  titXch  Suidas  gives 
to  Matthew  68,  to  Mark  48,  to  Luke  83,  to  John  18.  Among 
the  Latins  they  were  called  breves^  and  the  lists  of  their  con- 
tents hreviaria.  The  present  division  of  chapters  originated  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  Ste- 
phen Langton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (f  1228),  who  intro- 
duced it  into  his  Latin  Postilles ;  that  of  verses  is  the  work  of 
Robert  Stephens  in  1551. 

The  unauthoritative  character  of  all  these  helps  to  interpre- 
tation —  accents,  punctuation,  breathing,  iota  subscript  or  post- 
script, divisions  of  words,  chapters,  and  other  sections,  etc.  — 
scarcely  needs  in  these  days  to  be  asserted.  But  it  is  a  truth 
for  the  thoughtful  to  consider,  that,  from  the  very  first-hand 
copies  of  the  authors  through  all  the  subsequent  changes,  the 
call  has  necessarily  been  upon  the  hearer  of  Sacred  Scripture, 
—  to  take  heed  how  he  hear.  The  very  style  of  writing  and 
propagating  this  Scripture  evokes  and  demands  activity  in 
judgment  for  reception  and  understanding  on  the  hearer's  part. 
The  word  is  not  fixed  in  words  alone,  but  conveyed  by  a  facile 
and  plastic  art  whicli  involves  the  participation  of  several  hands 
and  minds.  The  hearer  and  the  scribe  have  always  had  some 
share  with  the  author  of  biblical  writings  in  determining  the 

1  Ad  uxor.  II.  2,  "  De  iUo  ca]>itnlo  sibi  blandinntnr  primae  ad  CorinthioB,  nbi 
scriptiiin  est,  ete.: "  compare  De  monog.»  11,  and  De  came  Christi,  19. 

2  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.,  VII.  25. 

s  So  Caesarius,  Dial.  1,  resp.  39;  and  EpiphanSus,  Anoor.  60|  p.  51. 
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precise  form  of  the  words.  In  some  real  sense 
tion  it  is  true,  that  the  present  diplomatic  form 
volves  the  co-operation  of  a  community  of  souls 
common  impulse  of  religious  thought  and  feelii 

The  amount  of  the  resources  in  MSS.  whi< 
aatisfactorilj  available  for  a  criticism  of  the  te 
estimated  by  counting  the  number  of  uncials  ai 
the  latter.  Scrivener  asserts  (p.  73)  that  "the 
cursives  is  but  a  snare  and  a  delusion."  Of 
same  author  states  the  number  to  be  as  follows 
fifty-six,  which  are  for  the  most  part  fragmenl 
able  length  j  in  the  Acts,  fourteen ;  in  the  C 
six ;  in  the  Pauline,  fifteen  (many  of  them  fra^ 
the  Apocalypse,  only  five.  A  more  recent  anc 
made  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Ezra  Abbot,  in  t 
to  the  American  edition  of  Westcott  and  Ho 
number  of  uncials  to  sixty-one  of  the  Gospel: 
Acts,  seven  of  the  Catholic,  and  twenty  of  th 
ties.  The  whole  number  of  distinct  uncials  (nc 
tionaries)  is  given  at  eighty-three.  Of  these  coi 
for  their  critical  value,  and  D  for  its  many  strai 
tive  deviations  from  the  other  authorities,  are  oi 
The  variations  of  reading  to  which  all  the  Mi 
are  innumerable :  they  were  computed  at  the 
thirty  thousand,  and  are  now,  says  Scrivener,  " 
that  quantity."  That  the  essential  doctrine  a 
the  facts  of  Sacred  Scripture  are  not  affected 
ena  of  variation  in  its  text,  is  both  to  be  cla 
conceded.  It  would  not  be  correct,  howevf 
these  phenomena  as  trifling  in  importance,  or  a: 
unimportant  minutiae  of  verbal  form.  The  pi 
selves  are  of  such  nature  as  to  raise,  and  also  in 
the  questions :  With  what  limits  of  diplomatic 
Sacred  Scripture  been  given  to  us  ?  and.  What 
from  a  consideration  of  these  limits  concernin] 
nature  ? 

It  is  certain  that  the  variations  and  corrupt] 
of  the  New  Testament  are  in  number  so  mai 
such,  as  belong  to  the  very  nature  of  the  case 
familiar  of  the  phenomena,  we  need  barely  nc 
ing.  Marginal  notes  have  crept  into  the  text 
the  intentional  manipulation  or  the  carelessnese 
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Such  cases  are  perhaps  1  John  v.  7 ;  the  coc^  found  in  some 
MSS.  and  versions  of  Matt.  v.  22;  the  dvoftW  of  1  Cor.  xi. 
29,  —  probably  intended  to  tone  down  the  respective  passages ; 
the  fi^  Kara  a-dpKa  .  .  .  icara  irvcvfux  of  Rom.  viii.  1,  an  explanatory 
gloss  on  TOW  iy  Xpurrf  ^Irfaov  suggested  from  verse  4 ;  and  the 
rg  aXrf$€i<f^  firi  TrdB€(rOai  of  Gal.  iii.  1,  to  explain  the  intent  of  a 
question  and  round  off  a  sentence.  From  the  Church  Ordinal, 
Acts  viii.  87  seems  to  have  come,  and  the  doxology  of  Matt.  vi. 
13  from  its  ritual.  Of  slight  variations  in  the  order  of  words, 
mistakes  of  one  word  for  another  closely  resembling  it,  of  vari- 
ations in  spelling,  of  the  omisision  or  insertion  of  words  that 
little  affect  the  sense,  of  differences  of  position  for  the  Greek 
article,  etc.,  etc.,  numberless  instances  are  found.  Of  more 
importance  are  those  interchanges  of  synonymous  words  which 
have  been  introduced  in  order  to  refine  and  modify  according 
to  the  taste  of  the  transcriber.  The  Codex  Beza  has  oiLftArioif 
for  6<t>0aXfi(iiv^  Matt.  ix.  29.  The  conflict  of  testimony  between 
hroL-qafv  and  ^iccpSi/crcv,  Matt.  XXV.  16,  originated  in  this  manner : 
so  also  the  more  interesting  question,  whether  we  are  to  read 

hiKaiwTvvrfv  or  ikerffioavmjy^  Matt.  vi.  1. 

Other  errors  have  arisen  from  Homoioteleuton,  when,  two 
contiguous  clauses  ending  with  the  same  words,  the  eye  of  the 
scribe  has  wandered  from  the  end  of  the  former  to  the  end 
of  the  latter  so  as  to  omit  the  intervening  words.  Of  this  we 
have  examples  in  some  MSS.  of  Luke  xviii.  39,  and  1  John 
ii.  23.  Itacisms,  or  the  confusion  of  vowels  and  diphthongs 
having  the  same  or  similar  sound,  may  be  accounted  for  either 
by  the  habit  of  writing  from  dictation,  or  by  the  corruption 
of  the  spelling  through  careless  pronunciation.  Thus  are  t  and 
c^  OLL  and  e,  in  the  earlier,  and  171  and  €^  1;,  ol  and  v,  and  even  o  and 
OH  17  and  c,  in  the  later  MSS.,  —  used  almost  promiscuously. 
According  to  the  nature  of  the  Greek  language,  such  changes 
sometimes  affect  the  grammatical  form  ;  as,  e.g.,  ^cipe  or  cycipoc, 
Mark  iii.  3,  and  Acts  iii.  6  i  and  #cai;xa<r^at  ^  ov  <njfji,<l>€p€i,  or  Kav- 
Xajfr0(u  Sci  ou,  etc.,  2  Cor.  xii.  1.  Ancient  dialectic  forms  are 
changed  into  those  in  vogue  in  the  age  when  the  MS.  was 
produced.  A  Greek  idiom  may  be  transformed  into  simpler 
language,  or  a  Hebraism  softened.  The  customary  abbrevia- 
tion of  words  (least  met  with  in  the  Cod.  Vatican.) — such  as 

0(r  for  ^€o?,  KO"  for  Kvpto?,  ur  for  Irfo-ov^,  x<r  for  ;(pt<rrt>5,  vya  for  itfjij^fuxj 

—  might  result  in  corruption  of  the  text.  Of  such  corruption 
the  most  important  case  is  that  of  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  where  the 
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choice  lies  between  ©C^  an  abbreviation  of  ^€09,  and  OC.^  The 
interpolation  into  the  text  of  introductory  clauses  or  proper 
names  (such  as  cTttc  8c  6  Kvpuy;^  Luke  vii.  81,  and  koL  oTpa<^e(9  irpb^ 
Tovs  fux^Tots  cZttc,  Luke  X.  22,  and  the  frequent  interpolation  and 
changing  position  of  the  name  'Ito-oOs),  either  from  the  margins 
of  the  MSS.  or  from  the  service-books,  is  also  frequent.^  A 
sentence  overlooked  by  the  scribe  on  the  first  writing  of  the 
text  might  subsequently  be  written  by  him,  or  by  some  one  else, 
upon  the  near  margin,  and  then  be  copied  into  the  wrong  con- 
nection by  some  other  hand  making  another  text.  In  this  way 
it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  clauses  of  Phil.  i.  16,  17,  came 
to  be  reversed. 

The  scribal  amending  of  the  text,  which  has  entered  so 
largely  into  the  Old  Testament,  has  been  a  relatively  small 
element  in  the  New,  and  yet  it  is  by  no  means  wholly  lacking. 
The  corruptions  of  the  text  which  have  been  wrought  by 
changing  the  text  6f  one  Evangelist  in  order  to  assimilate  it  to 
that  of  another  are  extensive  and  troublesome :  they  tend  to 
be  more  fundamental,  and  more  to  increase  distrust  of  both 
text  and  scribe,  than  almost  any  other  form  of  corruption.^ 
Probable  instances  may  be  found  in  the  interpolation  of  cis  /Jtcra- 
voLav  into  Matt.  ix.  13,  and  Mark  ii.  17,  from  Luke  v.  32  i  the 
citation  Iva  irXrfpioO^  Matt,  xxvii.  35,  borrowed  from  John  xix. 
24 ,  the  entire  verse,  Mark  xv.  28,  which  is  introduced  from 
Luke  xxii.  87.  So  do  many  MSS.  add  wrayc  dTriW  fiov  aaravoi 
(Luke  iv.  8)  from  Matt.  iv.  10;  and  some  repeat  Luke  vii.  10 
after  Matt.  viii.  13.  Other  corruptions  have  taken  place  through 
the  scribes  writing  in  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament 
more  fully  than  they  were  given  by  the  authors  of  the  New 
Testament  themselves.  Thus  has  the  clause  beginning  iyyC^ti 
fiM  (Matt.  XV.  8)  been  added  in  certain  MSS.;  so  also  the 

clauses,  idxraadai  .  .  .  KopSiav  (Luke  iv.  18),  Kttl  .  .  .  Twv  X€ipSiv  arov 

(Heb.  ii.  7),  and  ^  iSoXtSt  Kararof ev^crai  (Heb.  xii.  20).  The 
desire  to  remove  difficulties  of  harmony  or  interpretation  has 

1  The  former  reading  is  authorized  by  some  two  hundred  cursives  and  by  the 
uncials  D  at  third  hand.  K,  L,  and  P.  This  authority  is,  however,  of  relatively 
light  weight  against  K»  A  (?),  G  at  first  hand,  F.  and  G,  and  also  against  all  the 
more  important  ancient  versions,  the  Fathers,  and  the  decisive  considerations  of 
internal  criticism.  Even  Scrivener  gives  up  the  reading ;  although  he  is  con- 
vinced, after  at  least  a  score  of  examinations  of  that  MS.,  that  it  is  favored  by  A. 

^  Instances  of  similar  interpolations  in  the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
are  given  by  Scrivener  (p.  11  f.)  and  Burgon  (The  Last  Twelve  Verses  of  St.  Mark's 
Gospel  vindicated,  p.  215). 

*  See  Beuss,  Geschichte  der  heil.  Schriften  N.  T.,  II.  p.  96. 
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also  resulted  in  certain  cowardly  and  unfaithful  omissions  or 
substitutions.  Of  such  omissions,  the  ^vrcpcwrpcSrw  in  some  MSS, 
of  Luke  vi.  1  has  been  regarded  as  a  case ;  but  the  explanation 
of  the  origin  of  the  word  ^adopted  by  Westcott  and  Hort  is 
perhaps  preferable.  More  clear  are  the  cases  of  the  to  frnpTvpuov 
of  1  Tim.  ii.  6,  and  the  viov  Bapax^ov  of  Matt,  xxiii.  35  (omitted 
in  a  few  MSS.,  apparently  because  the  scribe  did  not  like  to  face 
the  fact  of  a  lapsus  memoriae^.  The  change  to  rots  wpo^ijTous 
from  'Ua-aucL  T(o  irpo^nfiTQ  in  Mark  i.  2,  because  this  reading  implies  a 
mistake  in  the  Evangelist,  is  an  example  of  such  a  substitution. 
The  number  of  deliberate  falsifications  of  the  text  for  dogmatic 
purposes  is,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Catholic  Church  Fathers 
and  the  heretics  were  given  to  ready  and  frequent  charges  to 
this  effect  against  one  another,  exceedingly  small.  The  exam- 
ples with  which  these  charges  are  supported  arose  for  the  most 
part,  if  not  wholly,  from  critical  blunders  now  familiar  enough 
to  the  science  of  ancient  MSS.^  The  inflhence  of  dogmatic 
views  upon  the  text  is  in  certain  cases,  however,  to  be  detected. 
For  this  reason  it  would  seem  that  the  'IiycroO  after  the  to  irv€vpja. 
of  Acts  xvi.  7  has  fallen  out  of  most  of  the  cursives;  and 
6  ftwoycv^s  vl6^  has  been  changed  to  6  fiovoycv^  ®€6^  (John  i.  18). 
To  the  same  influence  are  due  the  corruptions  in  the  text  of 
Matt.  xix.  17.  Of  the  examples  which  might  be  chosen  to 
exhibit  the  power  of  sectional  ecclesiastical  authority  over  the 
text  of  the  New  Testament,  that  of  1  John  v.  7  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous. This  reading,  now  universally  rejected,  probably 
entered  the  text  as  a  pious  gloss,  and  was  widely  retained  in 
the  Latin  copies  in  Africa  as  a  test  of  orthodoxy.  Indeed,  the 
utterly  disingenuous  part  which  dogmatic  considerations  have 
constantly  played  in  the  opposition  to  a  critical  purity  of  text 
for  Sacred  Scripture,  may  be  abundantly  illustrated  from  his- 
tory. Ecclesiastical  bigotry  and  pious  fears  have  hindered  the 
attempt  to  revise  and  edit  critically  the  favorite  text  of  any 
particular  time  or  locality.  In  the  translation  of  the  works  of 
Origen  he  is  made  to  say,  after  speaking  of  his  critical  labors, 
"In  the  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  however,  I  have  not 
thought  that  I  could  do  it  without  danger."  Jerome  foresees 
that  he  will  be  called  by  the  hard  names  of  faharius  and  8(icri' 
legus  for  his  work  upon  the  Latin  translation.  In  the  Decree 
of  Gelasius,  the  critical  attempts  of  Lucianus  and  Hesychius 
are  designated  as  falsified  and  apocryphal. 

1  See  ReuBS,  Ibid.,  II.  p.  96. 
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The  limits  of  variation  in  the  text  of  the  New  Testament, 
so  far  as  we  have  adequate  MS.  authority,  may  be  fixed  with 
tolerable  definiteness ;  that  is  to  say,  we  may  aflBrni,  with  the 
exception  of  many  minor  differences  and  certain  more  important 
ones  of  limited  and  specified  number,  what  was  the  condition 
of  this  text  in  the  fourth  century  after  Christ.  The  two  pas- 
sages of  most  considerable  length,  where  the  genuineness  of 
the  text  may  be  disputed,  are  Mark  xvi.  9-20,  and  John  vii. 
53-viii.  11.  Although  the  former  passage  has  been  defended 
most  elaborately,  and  in  the  full  light  of  modern  criticism,  by 
Scrivener  and  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Burgon  in  his  "  brilliant  mono- 
graph," ^  we  cannot  advance  a  step  beyond  the  confession  that 
this  text  has  come  down  to  us  so  lacking  in  full  support,  so 
manifestly  corrupted  and  suspected  in  very  early  times,  and 
so  under  the  shadow  of  difficulties  of  internal  criticism,  that  we 
cannot  have  any  firm  confidence  in  its  genuineness.  As  to 
the  latter.  Scrivener  is  forced  to  admit,  that,  "  on  all  intelligent 
principles  of  mere  criticism,  the  passage  must  needs  be  aban- 
doned." 

In  attempting  to  fix  the  limits  of  variation,  which,  as  we 
may  assert  with  a  high  degree  of  probability,  have  not  been 
crossed  in  the  period  preceding  the  earliest  MSS.,  we  are  more 
in  uncertainty  and  doubt.  The  critical  examination  of  our 
helps,  viz.,  the  citations  of  the  Church  Fathers  and  the  ancient 
versions,  must  progress  much  farther  in  order  to  secure  a  satis- 
factory result.  Certain  unanswerable  questions  will  always 
remain.  The  nature  of  the  text  of  the  Itala,  for  instance,  is  still 
an  unsettled  question.  Are  we  to  speak  of  different  recensions 
of  one  Latin  translation,  one  of  which  recensions  is  to  be  recog- 
nized as  the  Itala ;  or  of  different  translations  into  Latin,  one 
of  which  translations  is  the  Itala?  Nor  are  we  quite  certain 
whether  the  Latin  translation  of  the  New  Testament  to  which 
Tertullian  refers,  and  which  must  even  then  have  been  some 
time  in  existence,  since  it  is  spoken  of  as  in  common  use  (m 
uBxim  exiit)^  is  the  one  customarily  used  by  Tertullian  himself. 
The  differences  which  were  observable  in  these  old  Latin  MSS., 
regarded  as  a  whole,  could  not  have  been  due  simply  to  the 
mistakes  of  scribes :  the  MSS.  appear  too  readily  separable  into 
classes  which  seem  to  be  formed  with  respect  to  their  varia- 
tions according  to  a  certain  model.     We  must  therefore  assume 

1  The  Last  Twelve  Verses  of  the  Gospel  according?  to  St.  Mark  vindicated 
against  Recent  Objectors,  and  established.    Oxford  and  London:  1871. 
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a  number  of  recensions,  if  not  of  independent  translations. 
At  least  thus  much  would  seem  demanded  by  the  codices  alia- 
rum  regionum^  ^nd  interpretum  numeroaitaa^  of  which  Augus- 
tine speaks ;  if  not  by  the  complaint  of  Jerome,  —  tot  sunt  enim 
exemplaria  pene  quod  codices.^  There  must  have  been  great 
diversity  and  uncertainty  in  the  text  of  the  various  Latin  MSS. 
The  same  condition  of  the  text  in  general  is  witnessed  to  by 
the  other  more  ancient  versions.  And  when  we  recur  to  the 
earlier  Greek  MSS.  themselves,  and  read  them  in  the  light  of 
these  more  ancient  helps,  we  are  doubly  convinced  that  a  pro- 
cess of  change  preceded  our  most  ancient  direct  means  for 
determining  the  exact  text,  the  precise  limits  of  which  we  are 
unable  to  define.  The  wide  spread  of  Christianity,  and  the 
more  and  more  frequent  copying  and  translating  of  its  Scrip- 
tures, would  tend  greatly  to  diversify  their  form ;  but  the 
influence  of  the  central  churches,  the  fame  of  certain  particular 
MSS.  or  libraries,  and  the  local  peculiarities  of  taste  and  style, 
would  tend  to  secure  classes  of  more  uniform  text.  Thus  did 
a  process  of  extending  change  and  recurring  conformit}*^  to  a 
type  antedate  our  oldest  copies, — a  process  which  we  have, 
with  all  our  MSS.  and  citations  and  versions,  only  the  very 
partial  means  of  reproducing.  How  important  a  matter  these 
peculiarities  of  local  coloring  might  become,  is  notably  illus- 
trated by  Reuss  in  the  case  of  1  Cor.  xv.  61,  where  the  so-called 
Constantinopolitan  family  of  MSS.  has  iravrcs  ov  KoifjLTiOrfa'OfuOay  itok- 

T€S  8^  AXXayrf<r6fju€$ai  the  Alexandrine,  ttoitcs  /xcv  xoifii/^iTcrofi^a,  ov 
iraKTC?   Sc   dXAayi/cro/icAi ;    the   Occidental,  iravrts   fih   dyaaTrfo-ofitOoy 

oil  irdvTcs  Sc  oAAayjyo-o/ictfa,  —  a  very  considerable  variation  in  the 
doctrine  which  the  apostle  is  made  to  teach.* 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  conclusions  concerning  the 
origin  and  nature  of  Sacred  Scripture  which  can  be  derived 
from  a  study  of  the  text  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  are 
almost  wholly  of  negative  character.  The  strong  protest  which 
the  phenomena  of  the  biblical  text  offer  to  every  assumption  of 
verbal  inspiration  and  infallibility  has  already  been  pointed 
out.  These  phenomena  confirm  the  impression  that  the  written 
record  and  instrument  of  revelation  has  been  made  subject  to 
all  the  forms  of  material  weakness  and  human  error  which  be- 

1  Con.  Fanstum,  XI.  2.  »  De  doctrina  Christ.,  II.  c.  12, 13, 14. 

»  Praef.  in  Ev.  ad  Damas.  Compare  Fritzsche,  art.  Vulgata,  etc.,  in  Herzog 
and  Plitt;  Bleek,  Einl.  in  das  N.  T.,  p.  848  f.;  Reass,  Geschichte  der  heil.  Schriften 
N.  T.,  p.  187  f.;  and  the  writings  of  Ronsch. 

^  Compare  Westcott  and  Hort,  Appendix. 
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long  to  other  written  records.  It  has  not  heen  j 
served  with  diplomatic  certainty ;  it  has  not  heen  p 
kept  from  mistake  and  corruption;  it  is  not  nov 
determine  with  more  than  a  greater  or  less  degree  c 
the  precise  limits  of  details  within  which  these  i 
corruptions  from  the  original  writings  may  be  conii 

We  must,  then,  receive  the  divine  and  imperisbf 
at  all,  in  the  human  and  perishable  clothing  of  wc 
it  has  come  down  to  us.  That  the  general  style 
this  clothing  of  words  itself  bears  the  impress  o 
Spirit  as  a  spirit  of  revelation,  we  have  already  sei 
believe.  But  it  is  only  within  certain  limits,  and 
a  certain  degree  of  assurance,  that  we  can  rely  upo 
text  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  These  limit 
such  as  to  include  a  certainty  concerning  all  the  t 
gion  and  morals,  —  the  Word  of  God  which  ia  in 
words  of  the  record,  —  so  far  as  they  are  depend 
text.  They  are  such  as  to  prevent  any  reasonab] 
cerning  the  same  truths. 

It  may  perhaps  be  added,  that  the  devout  mind  ^ 
in  the  history  of  the  construction  and  preservation 
cal  text,  not  a  few  proofs  of  a  certain  providential  c: 
to  the  diplomatics  of  Sacred  Scripture.  This  cj 
exercised  through  the  ordinary  instrumentalities  of 
parchment  MSS.,  printed  books,  industry  and 
scribes,  and  especially  the  interest  and  uses  of  t 
Church.  But  it  cannot  be  forgotten,  that,  by  as 
piously  augment  in  our  estimation  this  element  of 
by  so  much  the  more  do  we  also  emphasize  our  co: 
the  Spiiit  in  providence,  the  Spirit  of  revelation,  t 
its  sacred  record  and  instrument  from  the  frailties, 
errors  which  belong  to  all  human  works. 


CHAPTER    XL 

INDUCTIVE  THEORY  OF  SACRED  SCRIPTURE. 

Both  the  exegetical  examination  of  the  claims  which  the 
Bible  makes  for  itself,  and  the  critical  examination  of  its  vari- 
ous classes  of  phenomena,  have  now  been  accomplished  in  detail. 
In  order  to  complete  an  inductive  theory  of  Sacred  Scripture, 
the  work  remains  of  summing  up  the  results  of  previous  ex- 
amination, and  of  uniting  them  into  a  more  comprehensive  and 
organic  presentation  of  their  truth.  In  this  manner  the  entire 
circuit  of  sacred  writings  contained  in  both  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New  —  when  considered  as  to  all  their  direct  and  in- 
direct claims,  and  when  tested  by  the  judgment  of  modem 
science,  history,  and  criticism  —  may  be  heard  to  answer  for 
themselves. 

Two  classes  of  questions,  the  answers  to  which  involve  the 
results  of  all  the  previous  research,  may  be  made  to  cover  the 
main  points  of  the  induction.  Of  these  two  classes  of  questions, 
one  class  concerns  the  relation  of  the  conclusions  of  modern 
science,  history,  and  criticism,  to  the  claims,  direct  and  indirect, 
of  the  Bible  itself.  Where  no  conflict  appears  between  such 
conclusions  and  such  claims,  we  may  at  once  derive  an  infer- 
ence from  the  substantial  coincidence  of  the  two.  But  wher- 
ever a  conflict  of  testimony  has  appeared,  we  need  to  review 
carefully  both  the  exegetical  evidence  by  which  the  biblical 
claims  have  been  established,  and  also  the  evidence  for  the  criti- 
cal conclusions.  If,  after  this  review  of  evidence,  the  appearance 
of  conflict  still  persists,  both  the  claims  and  the  critical  conclu- 
sions may  be  considered  as  proof  that  we  need  to  regard  the  ori- 
gin and  nature  of  the  biblical  writings  from  a  new  point  of  view. 
It  would  seem,  then,  that  we  cannot  in  all  cases  reconcile  the 
claims  of  the  biblical  writers  with  the  conclusions  of  criticism. 
We  must  remember,  however,  that  so-called  modern  criticism  is 
not  infallible.  Its  more  doubtful  conclusions,  its  conjectures 
and  speculations,  form  no  warrant  for  rejecting  such  claims  of 
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Sftcred  Scripture  as  have  had  the  continuous  testin 
proval  of  the  moral  and  religious  consciousness, 
subjective  considerations  cannot,  on  matters  of  fact,  ] 
conclusions  of  objective  evidence,  critical  theories  ma 
refused  the  power  to  reverse  traditional  judgments 
closely  connected  with  ethical  and  religious  truth.  I 
other  hand,  it  may  not  infrequently  happen  that  t 
conclusions  require  a  modification  or  surrender  of  t 
claims. 

The  other  class  of  questions,  the  answers  to  whi 
volved  in  an  inductive  theory  of  Sacred  Scripture 
the  manner  in  which  we  must  synthetically  constr 
results  of  the  previous  research.  What,  judging  froi 
dence  already  examined,  may  we  conclude  that  the 
This  one  comprehensive  question  naturally  separates 
the  following  three :  first,  What  is  the  true  inductive 
the  unity  of  the  Bible  ?  second.  What  is  the  nature 
called  infallibility?  third.  What  is  the  nature,  and  wl 
proofs,  of  its  so-called  inspiration  ?  Partial  answer 
three  questions  have  been  involved  in  the  previous 
historical,  and  critical  research. 

We  consider,  then,  —  in  answer  to  the  first  of  the  i 
of  questions,  —  some  of  those  points  of  coincidenci 
gence  which  have  been  seen  to  exist  between  the  cla: 
Bible  and  the  conclusions  of  modern  scientific  and 
Btudy.  For  the  mind  which  accepts  the  religious  te 
Christ  and  the  apostles,  and  the  reality  of  an  hist< 
of  divine  self-revelation,  no  theory  of  Sacred  Seripti 
satisfactory  which  does  not  take  the  biblical  claim 
account.  But  for  the  mind  which  understands  th' 
and  results  of  the  modern  scientific  study  of  the  Bit 
opy  can  be  satisfactory  which  does  not  employ  certai 
methods,  and  accord  with  certain  of  these  results. 
and  science,  then,  irreconcilably  differ  as  to  the  i 
nature  of  the  Bible  ?  And  must  we  find  our  choic 
an  inductive  statement  which  contradicts  all  the  bibli 
and  a  dogmatic  statement  which  upholds  those  clai 
sacrifice  of  the  most  conclusive  results  of  scientific  st 
affirmative  answer  to  these  questions  would  place  ui 
tressful  dUemma. 

But  the  previous  discussions  have  disclosed  the  rig 
for  understanding  the  import  of  just  such  question 
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proposed  above.  Considering  together  all  the  claims  which  the 
writers  of  the  Bible  make  for  any  portion  of  its  varied  contents, 
we  must  conclude  that  some  of  the  claims  ai'e  modified  or  con- 
tradicted by  modern  research,  while  others  of  them  are  most 
amply  confirmed.  The  inquiry  becomes,  then,  of  vital  import : 
What,  and  what  kind  of  claims,  are  modified  or  contradicted, 
and  what  confirmed  ? 

In  general,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  claims  of  the  Bible, 
direct  or  indirect,  which  can  fairly  be  said  to  have  been  modified 
or  contradicted  by  modern  research,  do  not  affect  the  substance 
of  its  own  doctrine  as  to  its  own  nature  and  origin.  All  the 
most  important  elements  of  all  the  claims,  and  all  the  claims 
which  have  most  important  bearing  upon  the  authority  with 
which  the  Bible  teaches  its  distinctively  ethical  and  religious 
truths,  remain  untouched  by  our  previous  critical  conclusions. 

In  general,  also,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  parsimony  with 
which  the  sacred  writings  put  forth  all  their  claims  is  a  valid 
argument  for  regarding  favorably  the  claims  which  they  do 
make  most  strongly.  If  the  Bible  had  made  for  itself  one  tithe 
the  claims  which  have  been  made  for  it,  it  would  have  involved 
all  its  authority  in  hopeless  conflict  with  human  reason  and 
liistorico-critical  research.  In  spite  of  this  general  parsimony, 
however,  there  are  certain  claims  of  the  Bible  which  cannot  be 
accepted  as  wholly  valid  in  the  sense  in  which  they  were  in- 
tended. In  rejecting  these  claims  we  do  not  reject  the  authori- 
ty of  Sacred  Scripture  upon  matters  upon  which  it  both  claims 
and  possesses  the  authority  to  teach.  We  may  even  save  the 
more  important  claims  by  separating  them  from  those  which 
we  are  obliged  in  part  to  reject.  Thus  the  validity  of  the  more 
important  claims  stands  all  the  more  secure,  because  it  is  no 
longer  liable  to  be  involved  in  the  fate  of  such  claims  as  cannot 
bear  the  tests  of  science,  history,  and  criticism. 

The  Bible  does  not  lay  claim  to  historical  science  or  historical 
criticism  in  the  modern  understanding  of  the  words ;  it  does  not 
directly  claim  any  infallibility,  or  even  extraordinary  security 
against  mistakes  in  historical  composition.  The  biblical  histo- 
rians tell  their  story  in  a  straightforward  manner ;  using  the 
best  helps  at  their  command,  —  whether  of  previously  written 
documents,  oral  tradition,  or  the  memory  of  living  witnesses, — 
and  handling  their  material  with  a  freedom  which  savors  as 
little  as  possible  of  any  fear  lest  they  might  not  be  exact  in 
every  detail.    In  the  mere  fact  that  they  are  writers  of  such 
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history,  the  general  claim  to  veracity  and  accuracy  is,  of  course, 
implied.  But  this  implied  claim,  in  most  cases,  is  not  primarily 
a  claim  to  be  veracious  and  accurate  historians ;  it  certainly  is 
not  a  claim  to  have  composed  their  history  in  a  manner  which 
corresponds  at  all  to  the  modern  notions  of  accuracy.  The 
biblical  writers,  on  the  contrary,  show  little  or  no  comprehen- 
sion of  the  conditions  which  the  modern  notions  impose  upon 
the  critical  writer  of  history.  They  write,  that  is,  so  far  as  the 
strictly  historical  qualities  of  their  work  are  concerned,  with 
precisely  the  same  notions  of  the  nature  of  historical  composi- 
tion as  those  which  belonged  to  their  contemporaries.  The  his- 
torians of  the  Old  Testament  do  not  think  it  incumbent  upon 
themselves  to  subject  the  materials  (written  or  oral)  of  their 
history  to  a  process  of  critical  examination.  They  are  chiefly 
intent  upon  the  arrangement  and  reproduction  of  these  materi- 
als for  a  purpose  which  is  at  least  semi-ethicBl  and  «emf-religious. 
Thus  they  see  no  inconsistency,  as  judged  by  their  purpose,  in 
placing  two  divergent  traditions  of  one  event  side  by  side,  or 
in  combining  them,  without  blending,  into  a  single  narrative.  In 
many  such  cases,  it  is  a  decided  help,  instead  of  a  hinderance, 
to  our  understanding  of  the  history,  that  the  biblical  writers 
have  preserved  the  traditions  in  their  divergence  rather  than 
rejected  either  one  wholly ;  it  is  also  a  help,  that  they  have  made 
no  futile  effort  at  a  critical  selection  amongst  the  divergent 
details.  How  much  richer  and  more  certain,  for  instance,  is, 
on  this  account,  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Christ !  The 
circle  of  traditions  touching  the  history  of  Christ  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  is,  indeed,  a  limited  one ;  and 
at  times  we  ardently  wish  that  it  could  have  been  greatly  en- 
larged. But  such  as  it  is,  it  is  limited  for  the  most  part  by  an 
ethical  and  religious  purpose :  it  is  limited  by  the  same  kind  of 
purpose  which  has  been  served  ever  since  by  this  same  circle 
of  traditions.  If  the  divine  plan  for  the  Christian  Scriptures 
and  the  Christian  Church  provided  that  this  limit  should  be  so 
fixed,  who  could  wish  that  the  Evangelists,  instead  of  recording 
in  simple  good  faith  what  they  found,  had  attempted  to  write 
critical  lives  of  Jesus  after  the  modern  fashion  ?  One  of  them, 
namely  Luke,  does  indeed  distinctly  avow  his  purpose  to  make 
a  sifting  of  his  materials,  to  search  diligently  after  the  truth, 
and  to  give  an  orderly  arrangement  of  what  he  finds  to  present. 
But  the  very  fact  that  this  Evangelist  agrees  so  substantially 
with  the  other  Synoptists  in  the  picture  which  he  presents  of 
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Jesus  should  convince  us  how  faithfully  they  all  present  the 
true  picture  as  it  had  become  stamped  upon  the  memories,  and 
was  depicted  in  the  preaching,  of  the  eye-and-ear  witnesses. 
And  —  to  recur  again  to  examples  which  might  be  taken  from 
the  Old  Testament  —  we  have  no  reason,  in  any  claims  which 
the  writers  themselves  make,  to  attempt  a  defence  of  the  histor- 
ical infallibility,  or  the  extraordinary  historical  accuracy,  of  the 
Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles.  The  witness  of  both  these 
writings  testifies  that  the  materials  which  their  authors  used 
contained  elements  doubtful,  discrepant,  and  even  demonstra- 
bly false.  Although  we  are  persuaded  that  Graf,  Kuenen,  and 
their  followers  have  maligned  the  later  writer  beyond  all  war- 
rant from  the  facts,  we  cannot  withhold  the  acknowledgment 
that  he  is  inferior,  in  respect  to  historical  trustworthiness  and 
freedom  from  so-caDed  "  tendency  "  influences,  to  the  writer  of 
Kings.  But  we  do  not  thereby  depreciate  the  increased  oppor- 
tunity afforded  us  by  the  Book  of  Chronicles  for  obtaining  a 
substantially  valid  history  of  ancient  Israel.  As  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  the  irptarw  i/revSo^,  historically  considered,  of  Graf, 
Kuenen,  and  all  their  followers,  consists  in  this :  they  make  use 
of  the  variety  of  material  afforded  them  for  positively  construct- 
ing a  history  of  ancient  Israel,  only  to  destroy  the  possibility  of 
such  a  history.  This  they  appear  to  do,  not  so  much  because 
of  the  discrepancies  which  exist  in  the  materials,  as  because  of 
their  predetermination  to  reject  as  untrustworthy  all  the  mate- 
rials which  partake  largely  of  the  Hebrew  belief  in  the  super- 
natural. 

We  do  no  violence  to  the  spirit  of  the  biblical  claims,  as 
made  for  the  historians  of  Sacred  Scripture,  when  we  consider 
these  historians  as  subject  to  all  the  imperfections  and  limita- 
tions belonging  to  any  writer  of  those  times  who  dealt,  in  the 
manner  of  the  times,  with  such  kinds  of  materials.  In  other 
words,  the  claims  of  the  writers  are  not  lodged  in,  or  entangled 
with,  the  perfect  historical  accuracy  of  all  that  they  record. 
Even  in  the  case  of  that  most  important  history  of  the  life  and 
discourses  of  our  Lord  to  which  his  promises  of  divine  assist- 
ance for  the  memory  especially  apply,  the  same  truth  holds 
good.  For  it  is  not  historical  accuracy  in  details  which  is 
included  in  the  promise  of  Christ  to  his  apostles.  Indeed,  it 
is  not  so  much  the  mere  facts  as  the  meaning,  ethical  and  reli- 
gious, of  the  facts,  to  which  his  promise  chiefly  applies.  It  cer- 
tainly does  not  embrace  a  claim  for  the  perfect  historical  accu- 
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racy  of  those  who,  at  the  second  remove  from  the  apostles, 
wrote  down  the  traditions  of  his  life.  His  promises  do,  how- 
ever, involve  the  claim,  in  the  behalf  of  those  apostles,  to  recall 
by  divine  assistance  the  substance  of  the  acts  and  teaching  of 
their  Lord,  and  to  understand  these  acts  and  this  teaching  in 
their  fuller  import  up  to  the  point  of  comprehending  in  its  ful- 
ness the  great  truth  revealed  in  them. 

Concerning  this  entire  class  of  claims,  we  can  assert  with 
confidence  that  critical  and  historical  research  does  not  contra- 
dict, but  rather  confirms  them.  There  are  certain  entire  books 
of  the  Bible,  and  certain  passages  of  other  books,  however, 
whose  apparent  claims  to  even  substantial  historical  accuracy 
such  research  either  modifies  or  disproves.  But  these  cases  do 
not  aflfect  the  verdict  which  must  be  rendered  in  behalf  of 
the  biblical  histories  at  large.  The  Bible  gives  us  a  substan- 
tially true  history  of  the  progress  of  divine  self-revelation  in 
Israel,  of  the  life,  discourses,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  of  the  founding  of  the  Christian  Church.  And  this 
—  accepting  its  claims  as  a  whole,  and  regarding  them  in  their 
spirit  and  intent,  rather  than  in  the  case  of  certain  special  and 
exceptional  examples,  like  the  Book  of  Esther  and  the  historical 
chapters  of  Daniel  —  is  what  the  Bible  assumes  to  do.  What 
it  assumes  to  do  by  its  histories,  that  it  really  and  in  good  faith 
accomplishes:  so  much  we  can  conclude  after  the  most  thorough 
criticism  of  its  historical  contents.  It  fulfils  its  implied  prom- 
ises, indeed,  with  a  wide  range  as  respects  the  amount  and 
limits  of  its  historical  accuracy.  The  history  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  in  Israel,  like  all  human  history,  arises  from  the  mists 
of  antiquity.  It  emerges  into  clearer  and  yet  clearer  detail 
of  outline.  But  all  the  while  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Dis- 
poser of  history  is  both  the  guide  of  its  events,  and  the  guard- 
ian of  their  record.  The  historical  accuracy  is  sufficient  to 
allow  of  the  biblical  history  being  what  it  chiefly  claims  to 
be,  viz.,  the  vehicle  for  those  ethical  and  religious  verities, 
both  of  fact  and  of  doctrine,  which  God  has  thus  given  to  men. 
In  the  use  of  our  superior  means  for  the  critical  study  of  the 
history  which  they  uncritically  recorded,  we  can  confirm  by 
this  record  these  important  verities,  while  modifying  our  views 
as  to  the  nature  of  many  of  the  events  in  which  the  verities 
were  made  manifest. 

Another  class  of  claims,  nearly  allied  to  the  foregoing,  and 
yet  not  so  purely  historical,  are  more  difficult  of  adjustment 
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with  the  apparently  valid  results  of  modern  research.  Such 
claims  concern  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  Mosaic  law, — 
more  particularly  of  certain  portions  of  the  Middle  Books  of 
the  Pentateuch.  They  are,  therefore,  closely  allied  with  the 
views  which  the  later  Hebrew  writers  held  as  to  the  authorship 
of  the  Torah,  and  of  the  books  which  contain  it.  In  the  view 
of  these  later  writers,  this  Torah  was  revealed  in  detail  to  the 
inspired  person  Moses,  at  different  periods  of  his  history,  and 
therefore  with  different  historical  setting ;  and  it  was  revealed 
in  the  form  of  concrete  institutions,  enactments,  or  transac- 
tions of  a  legal  kind.  The  const^int  formula  for  the  historical 
announcement  of  the  appearance  of  any  of  these  institutions, 
enactments,  or  transactions,  is  the  following :  "  The  Lord  spake 
unto  Moses,  saying,"  —  or  some  equivalent  for  this  formula. 
In  such  cases  an  ethico-religious  doctrine  as  to  the  divine  origin 
of  the  Torah  is  blended  with  an  historical  opinion  as  to  the 
circumstances  in  the  midst  of  which  some  one  section  of  this 
Torah  originated,  and  as  to  the  recipient  or  scribe  of  such  a 
section.  In  other  words,  the  ethical  and  religious  truth,  that 
the  Torah  of  Israel  was  a  divine  gift  to  the  nation,  is  repeatedly 
stated  in  the  form  of  an  historical  opinion,  that,  at  given  times 
and  under  given  circumstances,  God  revealed  the  several  por- 
tions of  it  through  Moses.  This  statement  of  times  and  cir- 
cumstances is  essentially  an  historical  opinion.  The  question 
arises  at  once.  In  what  manner  did  it  become  known  to  the 
writer  that  the  several  portions  of  the  Torah  called  Mosaic 
were  revealed  to  Moses,  at  precisely  such  alleged  times,  and 
under  such  alleged  circumstances?  If  these  historical  state- 
ments were  all  of  them  made  by  Moses  himself,  or  by  anjj^  of 
his  contemporaries  or  immediate  successors  to  whom  he  had 
himself  confided  the  truth,  they  would,  of  course,  have  the 
historical  value  of  statements  made  at  first  hand.  But  we  have 
already  seen  that  the  composite  nature,  not  only  of  the  Penta- 
teuch as  containing  the  record  of  the  Torah  in  its  widest 
circuit,  but  also  of  that  Torah  itself  when  regarded  as  an 
aggregate  of  legal  institutions,  enactments,  and  transactions, 
is  as  well  established  by  modern  criticism  as  any  truth  of  such 
a  nature  can  well  be.  Moreover,  these  very  statements,  "  The 
Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,"  etc.,  as  well  as  the  contents 
of  law  and  history  which  follow  them,  seem  in  not  a  few  cases 
to  bear  the  marks  of  a  date  much  later  than  the  age  of  Moses. 
We  are  obliged,  then,  to  press  the  inquiry.  On  what  grounds 
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can  the  later  writers  base  their  historical  opinion  that  such 
and  such  contents  of  the  Torah  were  actually  revealed  to 
Moses  at  the  times  and  under  the  circumstances  which  they  as- 
signed  to  themf 

In  reply  to  the  question  raised  above,  several  answers  are 
conceivable:  but  only  one  can  be  rendered  probable  in  the 
light  of  all  the  analogies ;  and,  of  course,  only  one  can  be  true. 
Let  it  be  steadfastly  kept  in  mind,  that,  when  a  writer  of  a 
later  generation  asserts  that  any  portion  of  the  Torah  was 
revealed  to  Moses  at  a  certain  period  in  history  and  under 
certain  definite  circumstances,  he  makes  an  assertion  which  is 
historical,  and  is  therefore  subject  to  the  tests  of  accurate  his- 
tory. Now,  it  is  pos^ble  to  affirm  that  information  upon  such 
a  fact  of  accurate  history  might  be  imparted  by  divine  revela- 
tion :  the  later  writer  might  be  informed  in  a  purely  supernat- 
ural way,  that,  at  such  times  and  under  such  circumstances,  a 
certain  portion  of  the  Torah  had  been,  centuries  since,  revealed 
to  Moses.  Such  a  form  of  revelation  would  be  the  definite 
imparting  from  God  of  a  definite  historical  truth,  which  the 
writer  would  have  no  means  of  knowing,  and  no  means  of  .ver- 
ifying, outside  of  the  revelation  itself.  But  certainly,  if  such 
revelations  were  made  as  to  particulars  in  the  history  of  the 
origin  of  the  Mosaic  Torah,  they  are  quite  unique  as  examples 
of  even  biblical  history.  For  we  have  seen  no  other  proof  that 
the  writers  of  this  history  did  not  get  their  materials  in  the 
xery  form  in  which  they  either  openly  or  implicitly  assert  that 
they  got  them :  they  got  them,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  form  of 
previous  written  sources,  of  oral  tradition,  and  of  eye-and-ear 
witnesses.  In  the  case  of  the  Gospel  history,  the  one  Evangel- 
ist who  writes  most  self-consciously,  and  who  gives  us  most 
information  as  to  his  method,  openly  asserts  this  truth  regard- 
ing himself.  The  Apostle  John  bases  his  knowledge  upon 
memory  and  observation.  We  should  certainly  need  consid- 
erable evidence  to  convince  us  that  Providence  has  suffered 
the  history  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  the  founding  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  to  submit  to  the  necessary  conditions  of  human 
historical  composition,  but  has  given  by  direct  revelation  all 
the  otherwise  unknown  items  as  to  the  history  of  the  Mosaic 
Torah. 

Moreover,  it  is  very  diflScult  to  see  how  the  divine  purposes 
of  revelation  could  be  accomplished  by  the  making  known  of 
historical  facts  to  an  uninformed  author.    The  very  nature 
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of  revelation  seems  to  require,  that,  when  it  concerns  historical 
facts,  it  should  be  made  upon  the  basis  of  such  facts  as  are 
already  known  in  the  historical  way.  What  purports  to  be  a 
definite  history  of  the  past,  when  given  forth  to  men  on  a  claim 
to  have  received  it  by  revelation  from  God,  is  quite  too  uncer- 
tain and  ideal  an  affair  to  form  a  basis  for  more  purely  moral 
and  religious  truth.  A  similar  theory,  in  its  attempt  to  account 
^  for  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  as  a  product  of  prophecy  looking 
backwards,  quite  breaks  down.  To  discern  the  ethical  and 
religious  meaning  of  past  facts,  and  to  anticipate  the  course 
of  history  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  working-out  of  ethical  and 
religious  elements,  —  these  are  gifts  of  prophecy.  But  where 
do  we  find  the  historians  of  the  Bible  claiming  to  know  the 
definite  events  of  the  past  by  divine  revelation  ?  While,  then, 
we  should  not  venture  to  pronounce  such  a  method  of  arriving 
at  the  truths  of  history  abstractly  impossible,  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying,  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  no  authenti- 
cated examples  of  it  in  Sacred  Scripture.  And  nothing  else 
would  more  surely  destroy  all  prospect  of  permanent  confidence 
in  the  history  of  the  Bible  than  to  find  its  authors  claiming 
to  have  had  the  events  of  the  past  revealed  to  them.  The 
most  uncritical  summary  of  meagre  records  and  traditions 
would  inevitably  command  more  permanent  confidence  and 
respect  than  such  a  claim  as  this.  To  base  a  knowledge  of  the 
facts  of  revelation  upon  another  revelation,  made  to  the  writer 
who  recorded  the  facts,  could  never  be  the  method  of  founding 
the  kingdom  of  God  in  actual  human  history. 

Moreover,  the  existence  in  later  writers  of  claims  to  give  by 
revelation  the  detailed  history  of  the  origin  of  the  Mosaic  Torah 
would  not  relieve  us  from  our  embarrassments :  on  the  contrary, 
it  would  rather  increase  them.  For  these  embarrassments  do 
not  arise  from  a  lack  of  such  claims :  they  arise  rather  from  the 
abundance  of  facts  which  would  seem  to  contradict  such  claims. 
All  the  facts  which  historical  and  critical  research  has  elicited 
to  show  that  the  Mosaic  Torah,  in  its  complete  form  and  as  we 
have  it  left  on  record,  is  an  historic  growth,  would  be  adverse  to 
such  claims.  The  claims  would  need,  then,  to  be  supported  by 
such  a  demonstration  of  the  infallibility  of  the  biblical  writers 
in  Jill  matters  of  history  and  criticism  as  would  be  strong  and 
complete  enough  to  sustain  the  immense  weight  of  counter  evi- 
dence. But  how  could  such  a  demonstration  be,  of  itself,  ac- 
complished ?    It  cannot  be  assumed  as  a  necessity  of  faith,  that 
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the  later  Hebrew  writers  must  know  all  the  historical  facts  with 
regard  to  the  origin  of  their  national  Torah.  It  cannot  be  in- 
ferred from  the  claims  of  these  writers,  that  they  are  infoUible 
in  their  historical  statements  or  assumptions ;  for  they  make  no 
claims  which  will  serve  as  legitimate  points  of  starting  for  such 
an  inference.  The  historical  infallibility  of  the  writers  must, 
then,  be  demonstrated,  if  at  all,  by  historical  and  critical  re- 
searches: it  must  be  shown,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  these 
writers  are  correct  when  they  affirm  that  the  different  portions 
of  the  Torah  were  revealed,  at  such  definite  times  and  under 
such  definite  circumstances,  to  Moses.  But  this  is  the  same 
kind  of  evidence  which  we  seem  to  have  for  asserting,  in  a  con- 
siderable number  of  instances,  precisely  the  contrary. 

It  follows,  then,  that  any  historical  statements  which  the  later 
hands,  who  labored  in  completing  the  record  of  the  Mosaic 
Torah,  made  regarding  the  origin  of  that  Torah,  must  be  tested 
by  critical  and  historical  researches.  ^When  it  is  said,  "The 
Lord  spake  unto  Moses  saying,"  an  historical  statement  is  made 
to  lend  its  form  to  an  ethical  and  religious  doctrine.  Such  a 
statement  may  fitly  be  subjected  to  all  the  tests  of  accurate 
history.  It  is  a  question  of  fact,  whether  or  not  any  given 
section  of  the  Mosaic  Torah  came  into  existence  at  a  particular 
date  and  under  certain  particular  circumstances. 

In  the  case  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  certain  important  historical 
claims  are,  then,  more  or  less  modified  or  abrogated  by  historical 
and  critical  researches.  The  only  escape  from  this  conclusion 
is  the  assumption,  either  that  all  these  parts  of  the  Pentateuch 
are  Mosaic  in  origin,  or  else  that  all  the  claims  of  its  later 
authors  and  redactors  are  historically  infallible.  But  neither  of 
these  claims  can  in  any  way  be  established  without  historical 
and  critical  researches ;  and  to  either  of  them  such  researches 
are  decidedly  unfavorable. 

There  is,  however,  an  important  choice  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  such  biblical  claims  shall  be  modified.  The  conclusions 
of  certain  critics  oblige  us  to  regard  these  claims  as  almost 
wholly  of  late  origin,  spurious,  and,  indeed,  largely  designed  to 
foist  into  the  meagre  ancient  records  of  the  Torah  the  recent 
ritualism  and  ecclesiastical  order  enacted  by  the  writers  them- 
selves. The  phrase,  "  The  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying," 
then  becomes  an  expression  of  the  design  to  give  to  certain  late 
enactments  the  authority  of  an  ancient  name ;  and  the  historical 
setting  of  the  enactments  becomes  a  manufactured  framework, 
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in  which  the  ideal  picture  of  what  might  or  should  have  been 
is  set.  The  reasons  which  prevent  our  acceptance  of  such  crit- 
ical conclusions  regarding  the  Mosaic  Torah  have  already  been 
given.  It  should  be  noticed  in  this  connection,  however,  that 
such  conclusions  almost  inevitably  involve  the  sacrifice  of  other 
claims  of  the  biblical  writers  more  important  than  any  mere 
claims  to  historical  fidelity.  It  is  quite  possible,  abstractly 
considered,  that  the  divine  revelation  of  the  Law  might  have 
continued  through  the  post-Exilian  period,  might  even  have 
flourished  in  that  period  beyond  all  others.  Why  might  not 
God  reveal  ethical  and  religious  truth  to  Ezra  as  well  as  to 
Moses ;  and  that,  too,  in  the  form  of  legal  institutions  and  en- 
actments? We  cannot  affirm  that  he  might  not.  What  we 
know  of  the  age  of  Ezra  tends  of  itself,  however,  to  convince  us 
that  no  such  revelation  took  place.  Perhaps  we  ought  also 
decidedly  to  hesitate  before  we  affirm  that  certain  contents  of  a 
law  revealed  from  God  could  not  be  given  in  forms  that  partake 
so  largely  of  pious  frau3.  We  have  already  refused  unquali- 
fiedly to  affirm  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  could  not  contain  a  sub- 
stantially true  view  of  the  life  and  person  of  Christ  as  revealed 
to  an  inspired  mind,  even  if  it  were  not  written  by  the  Apostle 
John.  In  the  cases  of  Deuteronomy  and  Daniel,  we  have  found 
later  writers  assuming  to  speak  in  the  name  of  men  of  earlier 
generations,  and  in  their  name  to  communicate  ethical  and 
religious  truth;  and  yet  we  are  not  able  to  say  precisely  to 
what  extent  they  give  us  historically  accurate  representations 
of  the  deeds  and  teachings  of  those  earlier  men  in  whose  name 
they  speak.  Again,  in  the  case  of  the  New  Testament,  we 
should  not  feel  compelled  to  deny  that  the  ethical  and  religious 
truth  of  Second  Peter  or  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  could  be  truth 
of  revelation,  received  through  inspired  minds,  because  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  former  is  very  doubtful,  or  because  it  is  hard  to 
find  a  place  in  the  life  of  Paul  for  the  latter. 

But  the  case  of  the  Middle  Books  of  the  Pentateuch  is  in 
some  respects  different  from  any  of  the  above-mentioned  cases. 
An  elaborate,  manifold,  and  continuous  attempt  to  fabricate  the 
contents  of  these  books,  and  to  foist  them  into  earlier  legal 
writings,  is  necessarily  assumed  in  the  theories  of  those  who 
assign  the  books  to  the  post-Exilian  period.  Moreover,  this  at- 
tempt is  the  result  of  action  on  the  part  of  a  class :  it  manufac- 
tures a  course  of  history  in  which  to  set  its  manufactured  laws. 
It  does  not  simply  represent  Moses  as  giving  a  hortatory  and 
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rhetorical  vei-sion  of  a  law  which  is  honestly  accepted  as  com- 
ing from  him,  and  is  known  for  substance  to  be  on  record  in 
ancient  documents  and  usages.  It  does  not  simply  represent 
Moses  as  enforcing  for  the  present  generation  the  moral  and 
religious  truth  which  was. actually  believed  to  have  come  from 
him.  It  largely  hypothecates  an  entire  system  of  laws,  and 
also  a  course  of  history,  within  the  details  of  which  it  arbitrarily 
disposes  these  laws. 

In  the  view  of  such  a  theory  as  the  foregoing,  it  is  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  regard  the  so-called  Mosaic  Torah 
in  its  completeness  as  being  in  any  sense  of  divine  nature  and 
origin.  It  is  difficult,  that  is,  not  to  deny  in  toto  both  its  own 
claims  and  those  made  for  it  by  Christ  and  the  apostles.  For 
the  ethical  and  religious  claims  of  the  Mosaic  Torah  seem,  with- 
in certain  limits,  to  involve  a  different  view  of  its  nature  and 
origin.  It  is,  indeed,  also  difficult  to  say  at  precisely  what 
point,  if  any,  the  critical  and  historical  questions  of  the  manner 
of  its  origin  become  inextricably  involved  with  the  ethical  and 
religious  questions  of  its  revelation  and  inspiration.  Again  we 
aver  that  we  do  not  admit  the  claim  so  persistently  made  by 
Kuenen ;  viz.,  that  his  own  critical  opinions  as  to  the  date  of 
the  Mosaic  writings  are  irreconcilable  with  the  supernaturalistic 
view  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  Mosaic  Torah.  Again, 
however,  do  we  also  aver  the  very  plain  fact,  that  the  reconcile- 
ment of  these  opinions  with  the  supernaturalistic  view  seems 
especially  difficult. 

We  have  a  right,  then,  to  demand  of  critical  and  historical 
research  some  very  plain  evidences  for  the  validity  of  critical 
opinions  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  reconcile  with  an  important 
dogmatic  view,  received  in  part  on  the  testimony  of  Christ  and 
the  apostles.  To  demand  this  is  simply  to  ask  for  evidence 
which  in  quality  and  amount  is  competent  to  serve  as  a  proper 
basis  for  the  opinion  which  is  demanded  of  us.  The  opinion 
that  the  legal  contents  and  writing^  of  the  Middle  Books  of  the 
Pentateuch  are  largely  the  result  of  pious  fraud  in  the  post- 
Exilian  era  has  no  such  evidence  to  offer.  We  have  not  found 
proof  that  the  claims  involved  in  the  jMaw-historical  statement, 
*^The  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,"  were  largely  made  with 
the  knowledge  that  the  statement  is  a  mistaken  one. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  the  claims 
made  for  the  writings  of  the  Torah  are  all  historically  and  criti- 
cally accurate:  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  the  later  writers 
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stated  an  historical  truth  whenever  they  represented  a  particu- 
lar section  of  this  Torah  as  revealed  at  a  given  time,  and  under 
given  circumstances,  to  the  person  Moses.  In  proof  of  any  such 
statement  they  could  have  had  only  such  evidence,  satis^ctory 
to  themselves,  as  belonged  to  their  times  and  circumstances. 
It  does  not  follow  that  the  same  evidence  would  justify  us  in 
making  the  same  statement.  Precisely  what  the  evidence  was 
in  each  particular  case,  we  shall  never  know ;  for  to  know  this 
evidence  we  must  be  able  to  reconstruct  the  history  of  Israel  in 
all  its  details  precisely  as  it  occurred.  But  to  reconstruct  the 
history  in  its  details,  we  should  require  far  more  of  contempora- 
neous records  than  these  historians  themselves  ever  possessed. 
We  can,  however,  in  some  general  and  indefinite  way  form  a 
very  probable  opinion  as  to  what  was  the  state  of  the  case. 
The  opinion  which  seems  to  us  most  probable  is  that  which  has 
already  been  given  in  considering  the  Mosaic  Torah,  and  the 
Hebrew  legal  writings  which  contain  it,  as  a  composite  historic 
growth. 

Let  us,  then,  suppose  one  of  these  later  workmen  upon  the 
legal  writings  of  Mosaism  to  be  engaged  in  his  work.  He 
receives  these  writings  as  they  have  been  left  by  earlier  work- 
men. His  written  sources  consist,  then,  of  larger  and  smaller 
documents,  for  the  most  part  legal,  but  also  in  part  historical. 
In  addition  to  such  written  records  of  the  past,  he  finds  certain 
legal  customs,  enactments,  and  institutions,  which  represent  in 
concrete  form  the  Torah  of  his  own  day.  To  him  the  whole 
of  this  material  constitutes  the  one  law, — the  Torah  called  by 
the  name  of  Moses,  and  perpetually  regarded  by  the  nation  as 
revealed  by  God  to  the  one  great  lawgiver  among  their  ances- 
tors. So  truly  did  this  Torah  become,  in  the  mind  of  the  pious 
Hebrew,  the  universal  solvent  of  all  customs,  institutions,  and 
enactments,  that  each  custom,  institution,  and  enactment  is 
scarcely  established  by  one  generation  before  it  is  regarded  by 
the  next  as  part  of  the  one  Law  of  Moses.  The  Torah  is  a 
living  and  organic  whole :  it  grows  by  assimilation  of  all  the 
elements  upon  which  it  can  lay  hold.  The  Torah  is  a  perpetual 
voice  from  God,  —  sounding  to  the  nation  from  antiquity  in  the 
name  of  his  servant  Moses,  and  gathering  to  itself  all  the  sepa- 
rate voices  which  speak  from  the  succeeding  centuries.  But 
the  scribe  of  the  Torah  must  receive  the  Torah  as  he  finds  it, 
—  one  law  in  several  members.  It  is  his  work,  in  part,  to  give 
it  more  of  that  express  organic  unity  which  he,  in  common  wiih 
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all  the  others,  regards  as  really  belonging  to  it.  And  as  the 
law  grows,  the  book  of  the  law,  following  not  far  behind,  grows 
also.  In  addition  to  the  more  distinctively  legal  records  of  the 
previous  national  life,  there  are  those  which  are  more  distinct- 
ively historical;  the  latter  records  are  also  the  inheritance 
and  possession  of  the  scribe  of  the  Torah.  Such  records  are, 
to  a  large  extent,  the  history  of  how  Jehovah  dealt  with  his 
people  in  founding  and  executing  the  Torah.  But  the  two 
convictions — viz.,  that  the  law  is  one  and  of  Mosaic  origin, 
and  that  the  history  of  Israel  is  a  narrative  of  the  dealings  of 
Jehovah  with  Israel  on  the  basis  of  a  law  which  is  a  covenant  — 
cannot  remain  apart.  The  very  process  of  unifying  leads  to  the 
presentation  of  the  Mosaic  Torah  in  those  historical  relations 
in  the  midst  of  which  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  enacted. 
And  doubtless  the  more  definite  fixing  of  such  historical  rela- 
tions was  itself,  like  the  law  and  its  record,  and  like  the  history 
and  its  record,  a  matter  of  growth.  Some  of  these  relations 
might  be  fixed  on  the  authority  of  ancient  written  sources, 
others  on  the  authority  of  concurrent  or  undisputed  traditions, 
still  others  by  the  conjecture  of  the  writer  himself. 

In  some  such  way  as  the  foregoing  does  historical  and  criti- 
cal research  seem  to  compel  us  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  pro- 
cess in  which  the  writings  of  the  Pentateuch  combined  their 
ethical  and  religious  doctrine  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  the 
Mosaic  Law  with  incorrect  historical  opinions  as  to  the  times 
and  circumstances  of  its  separate  enactments.  The  validity  of 
the  ethical  and  religious  doctrine,  in  that  understanding  of  it 
which  we  have  already  defended  as  the  teaching  of  Christ  and 
the  apostles,  we  find  no  reason  in  historical  and  critical  re- 
search to  retract:  the  historical  opinions  touching  the  times 
and  circumstances,  we  must  modify  according  to  the  evidence 
furnished  by  such  research. 

With  the  exceptions  and  limitations  which  have  been  made 
either  in  this  chapter  or  in  preceding  chapters,  we  can  assert 
that  the  claims  of  the  Bible  to  historical  veracity  are  fully 
maintained  by  a  scientific  treatment  of  its  historical  contents. 

Besides  the  more  purely  historical  claims,  those  that  concern 
the  authorship  of  the  books  are  the  claims  with  respect  to  which 
the  biblical  writers  receive  most  important  corrections  from 
modem  critical  researches.  The  claim  to  historical  and  critical 
knowledge  concerning  the  date  and  authorship  of  ancient  writ- 
ings nowhere  appears  in  Sacred  Scripture.     Many  of  its  most 
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important  books  are  left  entirely  without  any  claim,  direct  or 
indirect,  concerning  either  their  date  or  their  authorship.  In 
other  cases,  however,  an  ancient  writing  is  assigned  to  some 
ancient  author  on  the  authority  of  a  later  writer.  This  appears 
to  be  the  case  with  those  portions  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  writ- 
ing of  which  is  ascribed  to  the  hand  of  Moses.  In  all  such  cases 
the  general  rule  seems  to  hold  true :  The  testimony  of  the  later 
biblical  writer  as  to  the  authoi'ship  of  aji  earlier  writing  is  to 
be  taken  for  what  it  appears  to  be  worth  when  examined  in  the 
light  of  critical  and  historical  research.  It  never  appears  that 
the  means  by  which  any  later  writer  assumed  to  know  the  truth 
concerning  the  authorship  of  an  earlier  writing  were  extraor- 
dinary, not  to  say  supernatural.  Ancient  superscriptions,  com- 
mon report,  or  conjecture,  furnished  means  which  were  deemed 
abundant.  The  modification  or  correction  of  such  an  indirect 
claim  of  the  Bible  by  the  doubts  or  discoveries  of  modern  criti- 
cism does  not  affect  any  of  its  more  direct  and  important  claims. 
Decidedly  more  serious,  however,  is  the  case  of  those  doubt- 
ful claims  to  a  particular  authorship  which  are  either  implied 
or  expressed  within  the  contents  of  a  writing,  and  which  belong 
to  the  author  himself.  But  serious  as  such  a  case  may  appear 
to  be,  we  cannot  a  priori  affirm  that  no  pseudonymous  writing 
exists  in  the  Canon  of  either  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament- 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  already  had  our  attention  called  to 
a  very  few  instances  of  this  kind.  The  fact  that  such  instances 
are  so  rare,  when  considered  in  connection  with  the  fact  that 
the  Bible  is  generally  so  sparing  of  all  kinds  of  claims,  accords 
with  our  favorable  view  of  the  complete  honesty  of  its  books. 
We  have  already  seen  how  the  writer  of  Deuteronomy  wished 
to  be  understood  in  making  Moses  speak  to  the  people,  and  how 
substantially  true  was  his  claim  that  Moses  did  speak  to  them 
in  the  words  of  the  later  writer.  We  have  also  seen  that  the 
most  important  case  of  alleged  pseudonymous  writing — viz., 
the  Fourth  Gospel  —  can  successfully  vhidicate  its  claim  to  be 
the  work  of  the  Apostle  John.  For  certain  other  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  notably  for  Second  Peter,  Jude,  James, 
Second  and  Third  John,  by  no  means  so  clear  a  case  can  be 
made  out.  Nor  can  we  deny  that  difficulties  encompass  the 
acceptance  of  the  claims,  with  respect  to  their  own  authorship, 
which  are  made  within  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  In  the  case  of 
Daniel,  the  decision  of  criticism  is  decidedly  adverse  to  its  claims. 
But  all  these  cases,  in  which  a  fair  consideration  of  the  evidence 
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of  criticism  and  history  demands  either  a  suspension  of  judg- 
ment or  a  decision  adverse  to  the  claims,  do  not  necessitate  a 
change  in  our  inductive  theory  of  Sacred  Scripture.  We  can- 
not deny  that  ethical  and  religious  truth  may  be  revealed,  in 
certain  times  and  circumstances,  through  pseudonymous  litera- 
ture. The  biblical  writers  in  general  attribute  the  biblical 
writings  to  their  alleged  authors  in  genuine  good  faith;  but 
criticism,  on  the  ground  of  new  and  different  evidence,  may 
either  accept  or  reject  the  ancient  opinions.  The  opinions 
themselves  are  not  such  that  revelation  and  inspiration  can  be 
claimed  for  them :  they  are  not  put  forth  in  connection  with 
such  a  claim. 

But,  after  making  the  foregoing  exceptions,  which  are  applica- 
ble to  certain  implicit  and  unessential  claims  of  Sacred  Scripture 
touching  its  own  nature  and  origin,  we  may  rely  with  all  the 
more  confidence  upon  its  other  more  express  and  essential 
claims.  Of  such  essential  claims,  every  one  is  either  left  un- 
touched, or  else  greatly  strengthened,  by  all  legitimate  critical 
and  historical  research.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the 
separate  chapters  of  the  second  division  of  our  work  confirm 
the  claims  which  were  summarized  in  the  last  paragrax)hs  of 
the  preceding  division.  For  the  detailed  proof  of  this  impor- 
tant assertion,  each  of  these  chapters  has  already  made  its  own 
response.  But  a  brief  exhibit  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
proof  is  in  place  at  this  point. 

That  all  the  essential  claims  (both  direct  and  indirect)  of  the 
biblical  books,  to  give  the  means  for  a  substantially  true  and 
sufficiently  accurate  history  of  the  kingdom  of  redemption  in 
Jesus  Christ,  are  verified  by  historical  and  critical  research, 
we  confidently  affirm.  The  amount  of  accuracy  which  is  neces- 
sary to  substantial  truth,  the  amount  of  inaccuracy  and  even 
of  unhistorical  matter  in  the  form  of  historical  narrative  which 
is  compatible  with  such  truth,  cannot  be  determined  a  priori. 
We  make  the  above  statement,  however,  on  the  basis  of  an 
examination  of  all  the  important  facts  concerned.  The  Bible 
undoubtedly  claims  to  be  a  record  of  the  historic  process  of 
divine  self-revelation :  it  cannot,  therefore,  make  good  one  of 
its  most  essential  claims  without  being  essentially  historical. 
And  yet  we  do  not  simply  assert  that  it  miist  be  substantially 
true  history :  we  say,  on  the  basis  of  careful  researches,  that  it 
is  so.  But  we  can  neither  say  that  it  must  be,  nor  that  it  actu- 
ally t»,  a  record  perfectly  accurate  and  free  from  all  elements 
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of  uncertain  tradition,  partial  and  faulty  information,  mistaken 
apprehension  of  historical  facts,  or  even  cases  of  conjectural  and 
idealized  narratives  of  alleged  facts.  To  what  extent  any  such 
elements  have  entered  into  it,  and  either  mar  or  vitiate  its  per- 
fect historical  accuracy,  we  can  only  pronounce  as  the  result  of 
historical  and  critical  research.  As  one  most  important  result 
of  such  research,  we  are  able  to  maintain  that  these  elements 
have  not  entered  into  Sacred  Scripture  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
refute  its  more  direct  and  important  claims. 

Both  the  claims  and  the  phenomena  of  the  Bible,  when  con- 
sidered in  their  widest  extent  and  most  important  relations, 
enable  us,  therefore,  to  make  the  following  statement  as  to 
what  the  Bible  really  is.  The  Bible  is  the  record,  substantially 
true  and  sufiBciently  accurate,  of  the  history  of  that  process  of 
divine  self-revelation  and  redemption  which  culminates  in  Jesus 
Christ.  This  record  is  made  up  from  sources  which  are  so  an- 
cient, and  so  well  preserved  and  faithfully  handled,  as  to  give  us 
a  substantially  true  knowledge  of  the  origins  as  well  as  progress 
of  this  process.  Both  as  to  the  origins  of  the  preparatory  process 
in  Jewish  history,  and  as  to  the  origins  of  the  process  of  fulfil- 
ment in  Christ,  we  have  substantially  true  knowledge.  The 
clearness  and  extent  of  our  knowledge  in  the  two  grand  stages 
of  this  process  are,  however,  verj'^  diiferent ;  and  the  superiority 
of  clear  and  accurate  knowledge  is  precisely  where  we  most 
need  it,  —  that  is,  with  the  later  stage. 

Do  such  affirmations  as  the  foregoing  seem  of  little  importance 
to  any  mind  that  at  all  appreciates  the  long  and  difficult  course 
of  examination  which  is  indispensable  in  order  intelligently  and 
confidently  to  make  them?  Do  the  claims  of  the  Bible  as  to 
its  own  history,  when  thus  explained  and  re-affirmed,  seem  of 
relatively  little  importance?  Does  it  appear  quite  unworthy 
of  so  much  effi)rt  at  thorough  and  candid  research,  to  be  able  to 
affirm  only  this?  Let  him  who  is  inclined  to  answer  these 
questions  by  a  speedy  and  unqualified  "  Yes,''  pause  long,  and 
weigh  well  his  one  word  of  answer.  Let  him  rather  conclude, 
that,  if  the  Bible  could  substantiate  only  this  claim,  it  would 
be  incomparably  the  grandest  and  most  important  collection  of 
books.  Nay,  more :  this  claim  is  precisely  the  most  important 
of  all  the  claims  which  can  possibly  be  made  and  substantiated 
for  the  biblical  books.  Nothing  else  is  so  important  for  the  per- 
petuation and  future  growth  of  the  kingdom  of  redemption  as  a 
substantially  true  record  of  the  process  of  its  founding  and  early 
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growth.  For  this  kingdom  is  essentially  and  pre-eminently  an 
historic  affair.  It  is  not  a  bundle  of  speculative  ideas ;  it  is  not 
a  growth  of  ideal  origin  and  nature.  It  is  emphatically  a  series 
of  stupendous  and  correlated  facts.  No  discoui-ses  of  Jesus  him- 
self, no  explanations  or  exhortations  (in  themselves  considered) 
of  the  Apostle  Paul,  no  profound  and  mystical  contents  of 
Johannean  faith,  are  so  important  as  the  facts  which  underlie 
them  all.  Jesus  Christ  is  an  historical  verity :  the  facts  of  his 
presence,  his  life,  his  death,  are  the  matters  of  primary  concern- 
ment and  peerless  value.  His  relations  with  Old-Testament 
religion,  its  history,  its  predictions,  its  ethico-religious  truths, 
are  historical  facts.  And  this  Old-Testament  religion,  with 
which  he  places  himself  in  such  relations,  is  pre-eminently  an 
historical  affair.  However  misty  are  its  historical  origins,  how- 
ever doubtful  are  the  precise  arrangements  which,  we  must 
make  of  many  of  its  principal  facts,  the  religion,  in  all  that 
circuit  of  truth  within  which  these  relations  of  Jesus  are  com- 
prised, is  an  historical  fact.  If,  then,  we  know  the  most  central 
and  important  facts  on  the  authentic  record  of  the  Bible,  and  on 
that  alone,  the  value  of  the  book  to  us  as  a  simple  record  can 
only  be  measured  by  the  magnitude  of  the  facts. 

Let  us  consider  briefly  the  question :  What  could  be  the  con- 
ceivable nature  of  revealed  religion,  without  a  record  of  facts? 
The  briefest  consideration  convinces  us,  that  either  the  whole 
nature  of  revelation  must  be  essentially  changed,  or  else  a 
record  of  its  historic  process  must  somehow  be  preserved.  To 
be  sure,  the  fact  of  ultimate  and  supreme  importance  is  the  fact 
of  revelation  itself.  But  the  very  nature  of  revelation,  if  it  is 
to  take  the  form  of  an  historic  process,  is  such  as  to  demand 
a  record  of  that  process.  The  foundations  of  Christianity  are 
historically  laid ;  they  are  laid  in  such  manner  that  its  origin 
could  not  have  been  secured  without  centuries  of  previous 
history  which  had  somehow  preserved  itself  in  records  of  the 
past.  For  us,  Christianity  must  ever  remain  largely  a  matter 
of  recorded  history.  The  record,  we  say  yet  again,  is  to  have 
its  value,  as  a  simple  record,  measured  by  the  magnitude  of 
the  facts  which  it  records.  Moreover,  between  the  record  of  the 
religion  in  its  founding,  and  the  religion  as  a  life,  there  exist 
many  important  relations,  to  which  we  shall  recur  more  in 
detail  in  other  connections. 

But  this  one  important  result  of  an  induction  which  has 
taken  into  account  both  the  historical  claims  and  the  historical 
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contents  of  Sacred  Scripture  must  be  supplemented  by  still 
other  results. 

The  Bible  claims  to  be  somewhat  more  than  a  history  of  the 
process  of  divine  self-revelation  and  redemption :  it  makes  certain 
very  direct  and  important  claims  concerning  its  ethico-religious 
truths.  These  claims  are,  indeed,  most  intimately  connected 
with  the  foregoing.  The  most  fundamental  of  its  ethico-reli- 
gious truths  are  given  to  the  world  as  they  are  embodied  in 
facts  of  history.  But  the  claims  authoritatively  to  bring  before 
men  such  ethico-religious  truths  extend  far  beyond  the  simple 
claim  to  contain  a  true  history  of  the  process  of  revelation  and 
redemption.  There  are  many  claims  in  Sacred  Scripture  to 
bring  before  men  the  truths  of  revelation;  e.g.,  in  prophecy 
with  its  element  of  prediction,  in  law  with  its  ideal  contents 
of  absolute  righteousness,  in  the  more  purely  doctrinal  and 
more  nearly  speculative  portions,  in  practical  exhortations, 
rebukes,  encouragements,  and  manifold  means  of  chastening 
and  building  up  the  religious  life,  in  various  appeals  to  the 
experiences  of  that  life.  Such  claims,  in  the  sense  and  with 
the  limitations  to  which  abundant  reference  has  already  been 
made,  are  all  verified  by  the  phenomena  of  the  Bible,  even  as 
seen  under  the  light  of  the  most  penetrating  historical  and 
critical  research.  Both  the  claims  and  the  contents  agree  in 
their  testimony  that  the  Bible  contains  elements  of  ethical  and 
religious  truth  which  have  been  revealed  to  inspired  minds; 
and  which,  when  interpreted  in  the  due  order  of  revelation 
and  of  their  relations  to  the  most  central  truth,  both  constitute, 
and  are  comprised  in,  the  historic  process  of  divine  self-revela- 
tion. In  other  words,  the  Bible  both  claims  to  be,  and  really 
is,  not  simply  a  record  of  divine  revelation  and  redemption  in 
its  historical  elements,  but  also  a  vehicle  which  conserves  and 
conveys  to  men  many  different  divine  words,  or  communica- 
tions of  truth  divinely  revealed.  And  if  we  conceive  of  all 
these  separate  words,  or  communications  of  truth,  as  in  some 
sort  unified  about  the  central  truth,  and  therefore  as  capable 
of  being  called  by  a  common  title,  then  we  may  say  that  the 
Bible  claims  to  <;oiatain,  and  actually  does  contain,  the  veritable 
Word  of  God. 

The  more  complete  statement  and  discussion  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  as  containing  the  Word  of  God,  and 
the  more  detailed  consideration  of  the  relations  in  which  it  thus 
stands  to  the  Christian  consciousness  and  to  the  whole  system 
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of  Christian  truth,  will  occupy  us  farther  on.  But  a  certain 
doctrine  of  the  Bible,  as  containing  the  Word  of  God,  may  be 
said  to  have  been  already  inductively  established  by  the  agree- 
ment of  its  claims  with  its  phenomena. 

It  has  already  been  proved  that  the  one  claim  of  the  teachers 
and  writers  of  the  Bible,  which  is  most  generally  applicable  to 
its  writings,  is  a  claim  that  arises  from  the  nature  of  its  con- 
tents. More  particularly,  this  claim  is  the  claim  that  certain 
contents  of  the  Bible  are  eternal  truths  of  religion,  which 
were  received  by  revelation  through  inspired  minds.  The 
claim  applies  to  certain  contents  of  Mosaism  and  Prophetism, 
and  especially  to  those  contents  of  Christian  truth  which 
apostles  and  apostolic  men  claimed  to  receive  by  revelation 
and  inspiration  from  God.  In  the  wider  meaning  of  the  term, 
these  contents  are  all  ethic<Hreligious :  they  are  such,  not  as 
separated  from  the  other  classes  of  contents,  but  rather  as  per- 
vading the  other  contents,  and  as  being  embodied  in  them. 
Similar  claims  are  enforced  by  the  teaching  both  of  prophets 
and  apostles,  they  are  authenticated  absolutely  by  the  word 
of  Christ  himself.  They  are,  moreover,  either  verified  or  left 
untouched  by  all  merely  critical  and  historical  researches. 
Whether  such  contents  be  given  in  the  particular  form  of  law, 
prophecy,  miracle,  doctrine,  exhortation,  or  expression  of  expe- 
rience, they  in  each  form  bear  the  marks  of  their  origin  through 
revelation  given  to  inspired  minds. 

But  even  the  ethico-religious  contents  are  neither  all  alike 
important,  nor  all  alike  verifiable  and  unmixed  with  erroneous 
formal  and  material  elements.  They  do  not,  however,  claim  to 
be  what  they  are  not.  Indeed,  taking  the  Bible  in  its  largest 
circuit,  it  is  itself  our  best  guide  in  distinguishing  what  Christ 
has  bidden  us  to  distinguish;  viz.,  in  distinguishing  between 
the  absolute  and  permanent,  and  the  fallible  and  changeable. 
The  total  record  of  Sacred  Scripture  is  designed  to  furnish  us 
with  the  means  of  seeing  how  the  shadowy  half-truth  gave  way 
to  more  exact  and  eternal  truth ;  the  typical,  to  its  realization  , 
the  imperfect  and  transitory,  to  its  complete  fulfilment  in 
Christ.  Such  is,  in  part,  the  truth  which  underlies  the  declara- 
tion (often  perverted)  that  the  Bible  is  its  own  interpreter. 
Each  separate  part  of  the  process  of  divine  self-revelation  must 
be  considered  in  its  relations  to  the  whole.  And  the  necessity 
of  discriminating  is  even  more  imperative  with  respect  to  the 
ethico-religious  contents  of  the  Bible  than  with  respect  to  its 
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history.  Each  stage  in  the  process  must  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  the  final  result.  The  demand  that  the  critic  shall 
thus  consider  the  alleged  elements  of  revealed  ethical  and 
religious  truth  is  not  a  demand  simply  for  respect  and  rever- 
ence :  it  is  also  a  demand  for  fairness,  intelligence,  and  insight. 
When  thus  fairly  and  intelligently  considered  in  its  relations 
to  the  entire  process,  and  in  the  light  of  its  final  purpose,  the 
true  nature  of  each  moment  or  increment  of  truth  (so  to  speak) 
is  most  clearly  apparent.  Each  one  partakes  of  two  sets  of 
characteristics,  which  may  be  called  the  absolute  or  perfect,  and 
the  relative  or  imperfect ;  each  one  partakes  both  of  the  natural 
and  human,  and  also  of  the  supernatural  and  divine*  The 
means  of  testing  the  characteristics,  and  so  of  distinguishing 
the  divine  from  the  human,  are  generously  furnished,  however, 
by  the  Bible  itself.  When  considered  in  its  complete  compass. 
Sacred  Scripture  corrects  its  own  errors  in  ethical  and  religious 
matters,  supplements  its  own  deficiencies,  and  warns  and 
guards  against  its  own  mistakes. 

The  truth  of  the  foregoing  statements  might  be  illustrated 
by  an  examination  of  all  those  portions  of  Sacred  Scripture  by 
which  its  ethical  and  religious  verities  are  conveyed  to  the 
mind.  Such  verities  are  conveyed  by  the  biblical  form  of 
the  cosmogony,  and  by  the  biblical  view  of  the  origin  and 
nature  of  the  human  race.  The  very  progress  of  revelation 
throws  off  some  of  the  formal  errors  which  belonged  to  the 
earlier  statement  of  the  verities :  others  of  them  it  is  left  for 
modern  science,  centuries  after  the  biblical  books  were  finished, 
to  discover  and  correct.  But  the  essential  truths  concerning 
the  relations  of  man  to  nature,  of  man  and  nature  to  the  super- 
natural, and  of  the  origin  of  both  man  and  nature,  remain  the 
same  throughout  all  time.  These  truths  are  truths  of  revela- 
tion :  they  are  truths  which  man  knows  only  as  they  are  made 
known  to  him  by  God.  They  are  also  pre-eminently  truths  of 
biblical  revelation ;  because  in  the  Bible  alone  do  we  find  them 
in  their  purity,  at  so  remote  an  antiquity,  and  in  true  relations 
to  human  history  and  to  the  other  contents  of  revelation. 
Moreover,  the  germinal  truths  of  a  divine  covenant  for  the 
redemption  of  man  are  given  by  revelation  as  lodged  within 
certain  half-truths  or  mistakes  concerning  the  phenomena  and 
second  causes  of  nature.  But  it  is  not  concerning  the  phe- 
nomena and  the  second  causes  of  nature  that  the  Bible  is 
chiefly  interested  or  fitted  to  teach. 
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111  like  manner  does  the  process  of  revelation,  as  recorded 
in  the  Bible,  correct  and  clarify  the  biblical  conceptions  and 
statements  as  to  miracles  and  prophecy.  The  biblical  concep- 
tions of  the  miracle  and  of  prophecy  come  to  their  highest  and 
absolute  form  in  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament,  as  that 
teaching  is  concentrated  in  the  words  and  work  of  Jesus 
Christ.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  relatively  imperfect 
conceptions  and  faulty  records  may  not  have  their  necessary 
place  in  the  entire  course  of  divine  self-revelation.  And,  in 
the  case  of  both  miracle  and  prophecy,  we  behold  in  the  record 
of  revelation  a  nearer  and  yet  nearer  approach  to  the  perfect 
conception.  The  merely  physical  excitement  and  excesses, 
the  swarming  in  schools  under  a  common  and  lower  impulse, 
which  characterized  prophecy  in  its  earlier  stages,  become  in 
the  later  stages  of  relatively  little  account.  The  tendency  to 
look  upon  the  miracle  as  a  mere  wonder  gives  place  to  the  feel- 
ing which  regards  it  as  the  natural  characteristic  (so  to  speak) 
of  Him  who  is  the  ideal  of  God's  servant,  to  do  all  works  of 
grace  upon  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men.  But  as  long  as  man 
remains  both  body  and  soul,  and  as  long  as  nature  and  God 
stand  in  the  relations  which  necessarily  belong  to  them,  the 
permanent  and  essential  elements  of  such  biblical  conceptions 
will  remain  unchanged.  It  is  especially  true  of  prediction,  that 
each  separate  element  must  be  considered  in  its  relations  to  the 
whole  process  of  revelation,  and  in  the  light  of  its  final  result. 
If  we  could  properly  consider  the  biblical  predictions  as  iso- 
lated attempts  to  foretell  precisely  what  will  in  the  future  take 
place,  we  should  be  compelled  to  pronounce  many  of  them 
quite  false  and  misleading.  But  looked  at  in  the  light  of  the 
divine  intent,  as  shown  by  that  which  is  their  real  fulfilment, 
they  may  confidently  be  affirmed  to  have  had  their  origin  in 
the  Spirit  of  all  revelation,  who  forms  the  anticipatory  ideas 
and  typical  judgments  of  prophecy  within  the  hearts  and  minds 
which  he  inspires. 

That  the  Bible  is,  and  does,  what  has  been  briefly  described 
above,  is  precisely  that  which  the  biblical  claims  may  be  summed 
up  as  affirming.*  This  is  also  precisely  that  which  the  phenome- 
na of  the  Bible  confirm.  Both  claims  and  phenomena  accord  in 
the  conclusion  that  the  writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
contain  the  record  of  those  words  of  the  Lord  to  Israel  and  to 
the  early  Christian  Church,  which  were  revealed  to  his  inspired 
servants,  and  which,  when  considered  in  the  unity  that  they 
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attain  by  their  relations  to  one  another  and  to  their  central 
truth,  constitute  the  Word  of  Ood  in  redemption  to  the  entire 
race  of  men. 

Furthermore,  the  loftiest  and  most  convincing  claim  which 
the  biblical  writings  can  possibly  make  arises  out  of  the  relations 
in  which  some  of  them  stand  to  the  person  and  work  of  Christ. 
The  Bible,  then,  is  not  simply  the  history  of  that  process  of 
founding  the  divine  kingdom  of  redemption  which  culminated 
in  Christ ;  it  is  not  simply  the  record  of  those  communications 
of  revealed  moral  and  religious  truths  which,  taken  together, 
constitute  a  word  of  God  to  men :  but  it  is  pre-eminently  the 
book  which  brings  before  us  the  true  picture  of  the  person  and 
work  of  Christ.  In  this  statement  we  reach  the  very  kernel  of 
its  ethico-religious  claims.  This  one  pre-eminent  claim  is,  in- 
deed, virtually  included  in  the  two  preceding  claims ;  and  yet 
it  needs  separate  recognition  and  statement  on  account  of  its 
surpassing  import.  So  far  as  the  doctrine  of  the  person  and 
work  of  Christ  is  lodged  in  the  historical  records  of  his  life,  the 
Bible  brings  this  doctrine  to  us  under  the  essential  conditions 
which  belong  to  the  formation  and  transmission  of  historical 
records.  So  far  as  the  doctrine  is  a  result  of  the  revelations 
made  to  inspired  apostles  and  other  early  disciples,  it  is  subject 
to  the  conditions  which  belong  to  all  such  revelations.  But 
inasmuch  as  this  doctrine  is  the  peculiar  possession  of  the  bib- 
lical writings,  and  is  recognized  as  the  very  heart  of  all  its 
history  and  of  all  its  revealed  truths,  it  is  most  wonderfully  and 
effectively  guaranteed  and  guarded  by  all  the  biblical  phenome- 
na and  all  the  biblical  claims.  By  every  critical  token  of  true 
history,  we  know  the  history  of  Christ  in  the  New  Testament 
to  be  substantially  true.  By  every  token  of  revelation,  we 
know  the  essential  truths  concerning  his  person  and  work  to  be 
truths  of  revelation.  So  far  as  the  truths  concerning  Christ 
have  been  given  in  Old-Testament  prediction,  we  distinguish 
between  their  formal  and  imperfect  elements  and  the  absolute 
truths  which  these  elements  envelop  and  contain.  We  even 
mark  a  progress  of  the  truths  revealed  to  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  regarding  the  essential  nature  of  his  person 
and  work.  But  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  that  person  and 
work,  the  most  searching  criticism  of  the  New-Testament  writ- 
ings reveals  no  essential  variation  from  one  and  the  same 
pattern  of  truths.  The  true  norm  and  fruitful  germ  of  this 
doctrme  are  unmistakably  furnished  by  the  word  of  Christ  him- 
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self.  From  this  personal  word  of  Christ  concerning  the  person 
of  Christ,  we  find  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  no  im- 
portant departure.  It  is  this  doctrine  of  himself  as  the  Christ, 
which  Christ  taught  his  apostles  in  his  personal  work  with 
them,  and  into  the  fulness  of  which  he  promised  that  his  Spirit 
should  lead  them  after  his  death.  By  his  teaching  and  by  his 
promises,  by  the  essential  agreement  of  his  inspired  apostles 
with  all  other  disciples,  by  the  concord  of  the  history  with  the 
doctrine,  —  in  brief,  by  all  the  claims  and  all  the  phenomena 
which  are  concerned  in  the  case,  —  w*e  know  that  we  have  in 
Sacred  Scripture  the  very  word  of  God  regarding  the  person 
and  work  of  Jesus  Christ.  For  this  reason  pre-eminently  do 
we  speak  of  the  Bible  as  sacred  and  inspired. 

Moreover,  in  this  case  the  more  objective  tests  and  proofs  of 
verity  are  supplemented  and  confirmed  by  the  more  subjective. 
For  the  truths  of  revelation,  and  pre-eminently  the  true  doctrine 
of  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ,  appeal  to  a  certain 
phase,  or  condition,  of  the  consciousness  of  man.  This  phase  is 
the  so-called  religious  consciousness:  pre-eminently  it  is  the 
so-called  Christian  consciousness.  Just  as  the  historic  and  crit- 
ical sense,  and  the  researches  of  those  who  have  this  sense,  tests 
and  approves,  or  corrects,  the  historical  claims  and  contents  of 
the  biblical  writings,  so  does  the  religious  and  especially  the 
Christian  consciousness  test  and  approve  the  ethico-religious 
contents  and  claims  of  the  same  writings.  That  this  conscious- 
ness in  certain  cases,  especially  of  the  Old  Testament,  corrects 
the  biblical  claims,  is  precisely  what  it  is  empowered  to  do  by 
the  same  Spirit  who  communicates  all  the  ethico-religious  truths 
of  revelation.  That  in  the  case  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
especially  in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  the  person  and  work 
of  Christ  which  is  there  taught,  it  only  approves  the  biblical 
claims,  —  this  is  both  a  proof  and  a  result  of  the  identity  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  Christian's  soul  and  the  Spirit  in  the  book.  But 
upon  this  point  we  must  not  further  anticipate  conclusions 
subsequently  to  be  made. 

Can  it  be  that  any  reader  is  inclined  to  complain  of  the  mea- 
gre and  unsatisfactory  nature  of  those  conclusions  which  have 
been  reached  by  an  examination  of  the  biblical  claims  and  the 
biblical  phenomena  ?  Let  such  an  one  reflect  upon  the  shallow 
ingratitude,  and  sad  lack  of  confidence  in  the  divine  wisdom, 
which  would  characterize  such  a  complaint.  He  has  in  the  Bi- 
ble a  substantially  true  and  sufficiently  accurate  history  of  the 
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kingdom  of  redemption  on  earth ;  he  has  a  record  of  the  truths 
of  a  divine  process  of  revelation,  so  complete  and  united  as  to 
constitute  an  organic  word  of  God  to  man;  he  has  the  true 
doctrine  of  the  person  and  work  of  the  Redeemer  Jesus  Christ, 
—  he  has  all  this,  and  yet  complains  that  he  has  not  enough. 
Without  doubt,  the  foolishness  of  God  in  providing  only  this  is 
as  far  above  all  human  thoughts  touching  what  God  ought  to 
have  done  as  the  highest  heaven  is  above  the  earth. 

Certain  more  remote  inferences  as  to  the  characteristics  of 
the  Bible  are  also  warranted  upon  the  basis  laid  in  the  agree- 
ment of  its  claims  with  its  phenomena.  We  may  derive  from 
the  previous  exegetical  and  critical  examination  certain  rudi- 
ments, at  least,  of  an  inductive  theory  of  the  unity,  the  infalli- 
bility, and  the  inspiration,  of  Sacred  Scripture, 

What,  then,  is  the  view  warranted  by  the  previous  induction 
concerning  the  unity  of  Sacred  Scripture  ?  The  answer  to  this 
inquiry  may  be  made  both  negatively  and  affirmatively.  That 
this  unity  is  not  one  of  date,  language,  authorship,  or  specific 
contents,  there  is  no  need  to  say.  Judged  both  by  the  claims 
of  the  Bible  and  by  the  tests  of  critical  and  historical  science, 
all  the  contents  of  Sacred  Scripture  are  not  alike  excellent  and 
unimpeachable,  or  alike  intimately  related  to  revelation  and 
inspiration.  The  vaiious  divisions  of  the  gross  contents  of  the 
Bible  which  may  be  made  and  justified  also  clearly  exhibit  cer- 
tain particulars  in  which  its  unity  cannot  consist.  The  grand 
division  of  the  biblical  writings  into  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments corresponds  to  a  great  number  of  facts ;  and  these  facts 
include  not  only  differences  of  language,  date,  and  authorship, 
but  also  differences  of  relation  and  grades  of  importance  in  the 
contents  themselves.  The  New  Testament,  when  compared 
with  the  Old,  shows  in  respect  to  every  class  of  contents  per- 
haps as  many  points  of  unlikeness  as  of  likeness.  Its  history 
is,  on  the  whole,  more  clear  and  authentic ;  its  prophecy  is  of  a 
more  subdued  type ,  its  miracles  are  far  less  affected  with  any 
of  the  characteristics  which  belong  to  ordinary  prodigies ;  its 
ethical  and  religious  contents  are  of  a  higher  and  pre-eminent 
kind.  Moreover,  its  doctrine  of  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus 
Christ  differences  it  from  the  Hebrew  writings  as  substance  from 
shadow,  or  as  an  ideal  realizing  of  the  highest  type  from  more 
or  less  crude  and  imperfect  preparatory  types. 

Within  the  Old  Testament,  moreover,  we  may  break  up 
whatever  unity  its  writings  possess  into  the  three  main  divisions 
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of  Mosaism,  Prophetism,  and  the  Hokhmah.  These  three  di- 
visions we  find  making  different  claims,  standing  in  different 
relations  to  the  New  Testament,  and  exhibiting  quite  diverse 
phenomena.  We  find,  besides,  in  the  Old  Testament,  writings 
historical,  prophetic,  and  more  distinctively  ethical  and  religious : 
we  even  find  some  writings  which  appear  to  have  small  claim 
to  any  place  in  Sacred  Scripture  on  account  either  of  their 
sacred  history,  their  prophecy,  or  their  ethical  and  religious 
truth.  And  when  we  consider  the  different  ways  of  dividing 
the  writings,  as  indicating  the  general  estimate  which  must  be 
put  upon  their  place  in  the  sacred  records,  and  upon  their  uses 
for  the  larger  purposes  of  Sacred  Scripture,  we  are  obliged  to 
make  other  very  plain  distinctions  in  the  apparent  unity  of  the 
Bible.  The  Prophecy,  with  its  etliical  and  predictive  elements ; 
the  Law,  with  its  pedagogic  uses  and  anticipatory  cultus ,  the 
Psalms,  with  their  relations  to  religious  experience  and  religious 
growth,  —  these  are  the  chief  parts  of  the  Old-Testament  Scrip- 
tures. With  the  exception  of  tlie  Psalter,  the  writings  of  the 
Hokhmah  are  only  somewhat  remotely  connected  with  the  true 
centre  of  the  Hebrew  sacred  writings :  the  claims  of  the  Hokh- 
mah are  little  dwelt  upon  in  either  Old  Testament  or  New. 

The  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  both  with  respect  to 
those  more  external  characteristics  which  criticism  can  discover 
and  appreciate,  and  also  with  respect  to  the  more  interior 
characteristics  of  an  ethical  and  religious  kind,  are  a  unity  in  a 
stricter  sense  than  those  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  history 
of  their  origin,  with  its  more  definite  limitations  of  time  and 
circumstances  and  classes  of  authors,  reveals  many  of  the  causes 
of  this  unity.  They  were  nearly  all  written  within  the  same 
half-century,  in  the  same  characteristic  form  of  the  Greek 
language,  and  under  the  impressions  of  essentially  the  same 
characteristic  ideas.  Yet  even  in  the  New  Testament  we  find 
several  types  of  Christian  truths,  several  views  of  Christ's  per- 
son and  work ;  and  we  also  find  a  progress  of  thought  which 
evinces  the  results  of  the  reflection  of  various  minds  upon  the 
same  circle  of  facts  and  truths.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there 
are  some  particulars  in  respect  to  which  we  can  assert  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  essential  unity  of  the  New  Testament  only 
after  we  have  understood  them  somewhat  differently  from  the 
way  in  which  they  were  understood  by  the  writers  themselves. 
Nor  is  the  division  which  we  might  introduce  into  this  unity, 
by  speaking  of  the  body  of  Gospels  and  the  body  of  Epistles, 
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entirely  without  significance  for  our  present  purpose.  This 
division  introduces  the  disthiction  between  facts,  which  are 
capable  of  different  degrees  of  importance  and  of  historic  credi- 
bility, and  teachings  which  are  given  upon  the  basis  of  the  facts, 
but  with  different  degrees  of  intimacy  in  relation  to  the  princi- 
pal facts  and  with  varying  degrees  of  authority.  And  yet  such 
a  distinction  cannot  be  strictly  carried  out  in  the  New-Testa- 
ment writings ;  for  the  histories  show  abundant  results  of  re- 
flectioA  on  the  part  of  their  writere,  and  the  Epistles  assume  a 
certain  history  as  the  motive  for  their  exhortation,  warning,  in- 
struction, and  advice.  Whether,  then,  we  consider  the  subject 
from  the  critical  point  of  view,  or  from  that  furnished  by  the 
Christian  consciousness,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  New 
Testament  is  a  unity  of  a  decidedly  higher  and  stricter  order 
than  the  Old.  Were  we  to  sum  up  the  difference  between  the 
two  in  a  word,  we  might  say :  The  Old  Testament  is  a  provi- 
dential unity,  but  the  unity  of  the  New  Testament  is  theopneu^- 
tic  in  the  stricter  sense. 

But  all  the  forms  and  degrees  of  diversity  which  a  critical 
examination  shows  to  be  actually  present  in  the  Bible  do  not 
prevent  a  certain  unity  of  Sacred  Scripture.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
said,  that,  the  higher  and  more  strictly  organic  the  unity,  the 
greater  the  diversity  of  elements  and  energies  which  enter  into 
that  unity.  We  cannot,  however,  hold  any  view  of  the  unity  of 
Sacred  Scripture  whicli  does  not  permit  us  to  assign  each  part  of 
the  whole  to  that  position  in  which  the  examination  shows  it  to 
belong.  We  cannot  justify  any  conception  of  an  organic  unity 
of  Sacred  Scripture  which  abrogates  a  single  one  of  the  impor- 
tant distinctions  already  established  by  historical,  critical,  and 
exegetical  science.  Such  science  shows  that  the  different  parts 
of  the  Bible  are  not  of  like  quality  and  value,  whether  for  the 
constructing  of  the  history  of  revelation,  or  for  the  establishhig 
of  doctrine,  or  for  the  building-up  of  the  religious  life. 

Nevertheless,  both  the  claims  and  the  phenomena  of  the  Bible 
authenticate  a  certain  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  Sacred  Scripture. 
A  certain  unity,  that  is  to  say,  may  be  inductively  established 
and  defended  by  all  the  proofs  appropriate  to  the  subject.  And 
to  the  proof  of  biblical  science  the  proof  of  Church  history  and 
of  Christian  experience  may  be  added.  That  the  Church  Cath- 
olic has  in  some  sense  agreed  to  regard  the  canonical  writings 
as  constituting  a  unity,  is  an  undoubted  fact  of  the  history. 
That  the  impression  of  a  certain  unity  in  the  biblical  writings 
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is  made  upon  the  religious  mind,  is  a  matter  of  common  reli- 
gious experience.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  history  of  the 
formation  of  the  Canon,  and  of  the  use  which  the  Church  Cath- 
olic has  made  of  the  sacred  writings,  gives  emphasis  also  to  the 
fact  of  their  diversity.  Within  the  Canon  of  Sacred  Scripture, 
a  considerable  number  of  writings  stand  only  on  the  border- 
line :  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  certain  writings  would  have 
been  admitted  into  the  Canon  at  all  if  mistaken  views  of  their 
nature  and  origin  had  not  prevailed  when  they  were  canonized. 
Still  other  writings  stand  within  the  Canon  of  a  section  of  the 
Christian  Church,  while  they  are,  by  a  purer  and  more  defensi- 
ble conception  of  Sacred  Scripture,  placed  outside  the  Canon 
by  another  section  of  the  Church.  Moreover,  common  Chris- 
tian experience  emphasizes  the  differences  as  well  as  the  unity 
of  the  biblical  writings. 

Still  further  must  it  be  admitted,  that,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  no  claims  of  the  Bible  itself  can  cover  this  subject 
of  the  unity  of  Sacred  Scripture.  For,  as  a  total  collection  of 
books,  the  Bible  makes  no  direct  claims  for  itself.  We  are 
obliged,  then,  to  resort  to  certain  of  the  more  indirect  claims, 
and  to  certain  valid  inferences  from  those  claims,  in  order  to 
discover  the  nature  of  the  unity  of  Sacred  Scripture.  For  a 
description  of  the  nature  of  this  unity,  the  mention  of  the  four 
following  particulars  will  suffice. 

The  writings  of  the  Bible  have  a  certain  unity  which  is  due  to 
the  unity  of  revelation  itself.  The  essential  unity  of  revelation 
is  an  assumption  of  all  faith,  made  on  both  philosophic  and  reli- 
gious grounds.  Inasmuch  as  God,  the  source  of  all  revealed 
truth,  is  one  and  self-consistent,  the  various  truths  of  his 
revealing  must  be  portions  of  one  self-consistent  truth.  That 
the  Bible  contains  a  body  of  facts  and  truths  divinely  commu- 
nicated to  men,  and  set  in  the  various  forms  of  history,  law, 
prophecy,  doctrine,  and  the  expression  of  experience,  we  have 
ample  reason  to  affirm.  We  have  already  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  body  of  facts  and  truths  constitutes  so  much  of  a 
unity  of  divine  communications  of  truth  as  to  enable  us  to 
affirm :  The  Bible  brings  to  us  the  Word  of  God.  It  is  from 
the  unity  of  the  revealed  truth  which  it  brings,  that  the  Bible 
derives,  at  least  in  part,  the  unity  of  its  various  writings.  One 
Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  revelation,  moves  through  all  those  writings 
which  convey  the  truths  of  revelation ;  the  movement  of  the 
one  Spirit  articulates  and  organizes  all  the  truths. 
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We  notice,  moreover,  that  the  unifying  effect  of  revelation 
upon  Sacred  Scripture  is  exercised  in  a  twofold  manner,  accord- 
ing as  its  influence  is  more  or  less  immediate.  There  are  some 
writings,  and  portions  of  writings,  which  contain  the  truths  of 
revelation  in  the  strictest  sense  and  in  the  most  immediate 
form.  Such  are  the  writings  which  record  and  contain  those 
original  communications  of  the  divine  mind  and  purpose  made 
to  inspired  men,  which  are  truths  of  revelation  in  the  strictest 
sense.  But  such  truths,  when  once  lodged  in  the  minds  of 
men,  cannot  subsequently  lose  their  influence.  Even  after 
they  have  become  truths  of  record  and  of  common  acceptance, 
they  continue  to  shape  the  writings  of  contemporaneous  and 
subsequent  times.  The  revelations  which  the  authors  of  other 
writings  receive  through  truths  previously  revealed  are  more 
properly  called  secondary  and  mediate ;  perhaps,  in  the  strict- 
est and  highest  sense,  they  should  not  receive  the  name  of  reve- 
lations at  all.  Both  original  revelations  and  traditional  re- 
vealed ideas  have  largely  shaped  the  writings  of  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture throughout.  In  the  Old  Testament,  many  of  those  parts 
which  are  in  their  characteristics  most  remote  from  the  truths 
and  ideas  of  original  revelation  have  received  an  indirect  mi- 
press  from  them.  Even  Proverbs  and  the  most  untheocratic 
portions  of  the  historical  writings  have  been  indirectly  reached 
and  shaped  by  truths  and  ideas  of  revelation.  Indeed,  we  can 
speak  of  only  a  few  portions  of  the  canonical  Hebrew  writ- 
ings which  exhibit  no  valid  tokens  of  such  influence.  In  the 
New  Testament  we  find  the  plain  marks  of  revelation  and 
its  influences,  either  immediate  or  mediate,  from  first  to  last. 
With  but  few  exceptions,  then,  we  can  say  that  the  biblical 
writings  have  a  certain  unity  that  is  due  to  the  unity  of  the 
revelation  which  has,  either  immediately  or  mediately,  pervaded 
and  shaped  them  throughout. 

The  writings  of  the  Bible  have  also  a  certain  unity  which  is 
due  to  the  unity  of  the  Divine  Spirit  as  a  co-ordinating  force 
in  history.  In  other  words.  Providence  has,  by  directing  and 
combining  the  forces  and  materials  of  the  history  of  Israel  and 
of  the  Christian  Church,  secured  a  certain  unity  to  these  Sacred 
Scriptures.  Such  a  statement  is  a  legitimate  inference  from 
some  of  the  most  indubitable  and  important  claims  of  the  Old 
Testament ,  it  is  also  virtually  involved  in  the  promises  made 
by  Christ  to  his  apostles.  But  the  same  statement  can  be 
enforced  in  detail  by  reference  to  all  the  various  orders  of  the 
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biblical  phenomena.  All  the  phenomena  of  the  biblical  writ- 
ings exhibit  the  historical  connections  of  one  writing  with 
another,  and  of  each  portion  of  each  writing  with  a  certain 
historical  unity.  The  Pentateuch  is  an  historical  unity  because 
it  is  an  historical  growth ;  it  is  a  single  result  because  the  sepa- 
rate parts  were  subjected  to  the  conditions  of  several  centuries 
of  history  as  all  those  conditions  are  secured  and  controlled 
by  God  in  history.  By  historical  forces  working  together  to 
accomplish  a  plan,  and  therefore  working  in  a  superior  kind 
of  unity,  this  literary  growth  attained  its  present  unity.  The 
whole  historical  process  has  itself  been  unified  by  the  divine 
idea,  which  has  given  it  a  final  purpose ,  this  process  has  uni- 
fied the  writings  which  have  resulted  from  the  process.  The 
same  unifying  force  is  apparent,  although  in  less  degree,  in 
other  writings  of  the  Old  Testament.  Each  one  of  these 
writings  is,  in  some  large  measure,  not  simply  the  product  of 
one  author,  but  the  child  of  history.  Each  individual  historian 
entered  into  an  inheritance  of  previous  records ,  each  prophet, 
as  a  writer  of  prophecy,  stood  in  historical  connections  with 
the  previous  works  of  his  class.  The  unity  of  the  history  of 
Israel,  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  divine  co-ordinating  force, 
gave  a  certain  unity  to  the  writings  which  sprung  up  under 
the  conditions  of  that  history.  In  the  case  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, all  the  writings  may  be  regarded  as  one  jet  or  outburst 
of  certain  forces  in  history  that  were  manifestly  made  to  co- 
operate according  to  a  divine  plan. 

But  the  unity  of  Sacred  Scripture  which  is  secured  by  God 
in  history  has  yet  other  relations  of  more  extended  import. 
Great  ideas,  impressions,  and  doctrines,  concerning  man,  God, 
and  the  kingdom  of  God,  were  transmitted  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  are  seen  growing  along  various  historic  lines. 
To  assert  this  is  but  to  recur  again  to  the  great  truth  that  the 
divine  self-revelation  is  given  to  man  in  an  historical  process. 
What  takes  place  in  the  literature  of  every  nation  took  place 
pre-eminently  in  that  of  Israel.  The  literature  underwent  a 
certain  course  of  historical  development  which  secured  a  certain 
unity  to  all  the  portions  of  the  literature.  What  takes  place  in 
any  great  epoch  of  surprising  and  sudden  literary  development 
took  place  pre-eminently  in  the  case  of  the  New-Testament 
literature.  Great  forces  of  history  combined  with  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  by  suitable  individuals  to  produce  a  sudden 
and  matchless  literary  result.    And,  on  the  level  of  the  lowest 
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considerations,  whoever  sees  anywhere  the  unity  of  the  divine 
will  carrying  out  a  divine  idea  in  the  history  of  literature, 
should  certainly  see  pre-eminent  proofs  of  this  unity  in  the 
literature  of  Israel  and  of  the  Christian  Church.  But  even  in 
this  one  respect,  the  biblical  literature  is  quite  peculiar.  For 
there  is  abundant  proof  that  many  of  the  writers  wrought  with 
more  or  less  self-consciousness  and  intelligent  conception  of 
their  part  in  a  common  work,  and  that  the  later  writers  looked 
upon  the  previous  writings  as  constituting  a  peculiar  kind  of 
unity.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  historical  and  literary  unity 
is  itself  due  to  a  higher  ethical  and  religious  unity,  can  scarcely 
be  too  much  emphasized. 

The  unity  of  the  writings  of  the  Bible  is  further  due  to  the 
unity  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  providentially  securing  and  guiding 
the  formation  of  the  Canon  of  Sacred  Scripture.  As  co-operat- 
ing with  this  providential  impulse  and  guidance,  we  must  also 
admit  a  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
entire  community  of  believers.  The  inspiration  of  the  commu- 
nity of  believers  is,  whatever  form  it  may  take,  to  be  ascribed 
to  one  and  the  same  Spirit.  The  same  spiritual  influence  which 
impels  to  the  production  of  Sacred  Scripture  also  impels  to  its 
collection  and  preservation.  But  the  same  imperfections  and 
limitations  may  surround  and  envelop  the  divine  elements  in 
either  case.  The  spiritual  illumining  which  results  in  the  pro- 
duction of  sacred  writings  by  certain  members  of  the  entire 
community,  results  in  their  approbation,  preservation,  and  ap- 
propriate estimate  by  other  members  of  the  same  community. 
In  neither  case  is  the  process  once  for  all  guaranteed,  or  placed 
beyond  the  power  of  subsequent  investigators  to  detect  its  im- 
perfections and  apparent  failures.  We  have  already  seen  that 
the  history  of  the  Canon  shows  tokens  of  an  illumining  spirit 
and  a  guiding  hand.  We  cannot  aflBrm  a  priori  that  Provi- 
dence will  prevent  all  misjudgment  and  error  with  respect  to 
the  testing  and  collecting  of  sacred  writings  by  the  Church. 
But  we  can  affirm:  The  more  thorough  our  researches,  the 
more  convinced  do  we  become,  that,  with  few  if  any  exceptions, 
the  Church  has  been  guided  aright  in  the  formation  of  the 
Canon.  The  work  of  the  spiritually  illumined  consciousness 
of  the  community  of  believers,  in  selecting  and  segregating  a 
certain  number  of  \^Titings  to  be  formed  into  a  canonical  whole, 
has  imparted  a  certain  unity  to  that  whole.  How  important 
this  fact  has  been  in  determining  the  nature  and  origin  of 
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Sacred  Scripture,  it  does  not  require  deep  reflection  to  perceive. 
Many  as  are  the  difficulties  now  encountered  in  forming  a  ten- 
able theory  of  Sacred  Scripture,  how  greatly  would  they  have 
been  increased  if  the  selective  process  had  been  much  less  dis- 
criminating than  it  really  was !  As  the  case  now  stands,  it  is 
much  embarrassed  by  the  attempt  to  enclose  within  the  Canon 
of  the  Old  Testament  those  apocryphal  writings  which  only  a 
part  of  the  Christian  Church  receives.  But  if  the  limits  of 
New-Testament  Scripture  had  in  fact  been  so  loosely  fixed  as 
to  include,  not  only  the  so-called  Antilegomena,  but  also  that 
swarm  of  apocryphal  Christian  writings  which  is  now  lost,  how 
insecure  would  have  been  the  historical  foundations  of  Chris- 
tianity, how  vague  and  unauthoritative  its  system  of  doctrinal 
truth ! 

But,  once  more,  a  certain  pre-eminent  unity  is  given  to  some 
of  the  biblical  writings  by  the  unity  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus  Christ.  The  history  of  the  Old  Testament  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  history  of  that  preparation  in  Israel  which  God 
secured  for  the  coming  of  Christ.  Its  law  may  be  regarded  as 
pedagogic  for  his  coming,  and  as  containing  certain  elements  of 
ethical  and  religious  truth  which  were  anticipatory  of  the  truth 
of  Christ.  Its  prediction  is  distinguished  from  all  mere  prog- 
nostication, whether  amongst  the  Jews  themselves  or  in  heathen 
antiquity,  by  being  typically  Messianic,  in  the  largest  sense  of 
these  words.  The  history,  law,  and  prediction  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are,  thierefore,  capable  of  being  regarded  as  a  peculiar 
kind  of  unity,  in  that  they  all  are  so  largely  filled  with  one 
divine  idea,  and  swayed,  as  it  were,  with  one  divine  purpose. 
But  this  very  bond  which  unites  so  many  of  the  principal  ele- 
ments of  the  Old  Testament  into  a  peculiar  kind  of  unity  is,  of 
course,  the  same  as  that  which  unites  the  same  elements  of  the 
Old  Testament  with  the  entire  body  of  the  truth  in  the  New. 
In  a  looser  sense,  and  yet  in  a  sense  important  and  significant, 
we  can  say  that  the  biblical  writings  are,  like  the  Christian 
Church,  made  one  in  Jesus  Christ. 

The  unity  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  revelation,  the  unity  of 
the  same  Spirit  as  a  co-ordinating  force  in  history,  the  unity 
of  the  Spirit  as  Providence  securing  the  formation  of  the  Can- 
on, the  unity  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ,  — these  forms  of  an 
organizing  and  unifying  energy  are  manifest  in  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture. From  them  the  Bible  derives  its  peculiar  kind  of  unity. 
And  to  say  that  such  unity  cannot  co-exist  with  all  those  diver- 
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sities  which  historical  and  critical  research  points  out  in  the 
Bible,  is  to  sacrifice  the  verities  both  of  faith  and  of  science  to 
a  worthless  a  priori  assumption. 

What,  moreover,  is  the  view  warranted  by  the  previous  in- 
duction concerning  the  infallibility  of  Sacred  Scripture  ?  The 
more  important  part  of  the  answer  to  this  question  can  be  given 
in  full  only  after  an  examination  of  the  doctrine  of  Sacred 
Scripture,  as  giving  the  rule  of  faith  and  of  life ;  and  this  ex- 
amination belongs  to  another  part  of  our  work.  A  certain  view, 
however,  is  both  suggested  and  in  part  proved,  as  one  result 
of  the  previous  induction.  .This  view,  like  that  which  we  have 
set  forth  as  to  the  unity  of  the  Bible,  involves  both  negative 
and  positive  considerations. 

The  word  "  infallibility,"  as  applied  to  the  biblical  writings, 
is  so  indefinite,  misleading,  and  provocative  of  irrational  and 
fruitless  debate,  that  it  would  be  well  if  it  could  be  banished 
from  the  literature  of  the  subject.  Especially  out  of  place  is 
this  word  in  the  attempt  to  establish  an  inductive  theory  of 
Sacred  Scripture.  The  theory  of  the  infallibility  of  the  biblical 
writings,  in  the  sense  that  these  writings,  being  throughout 
co-extensive  with  the  word  of  God,  cannot  err,  —  the  doctrine 
that  the  Bible  has  the  quality  non  poBBe  peccare^  —  can  never 
be  established  by  an  induction.  Such  a  theory  is  entirely  out 
of  the  range  of  possible  results  of  induction.  For  the  most  that 
any  induction  could  possibly  seem  to  establish  would  be  the 
judgment :  We  find  no  error  in  the  Bible.  On  the  other  hand, 
such  a  theory,  as  a  pure  assumption  of  faith,  breaks  down  under 
the  weight  of  a  single  opposing  fact,  once  established  by  legiti- 
mate and  trustworthy  historical  and  critical  science.  But  if  the 
form  of  infallibility  claimed  for  the  Bible  be  modified  so  as  to 
take  the  shape  of  the  theory  that  it  is  conceivable,  or  possible, 
that  its  writings  should  contain  no  error  at  all, — posBc  non 
peccare^  —  its  case  is  but  little  better.  The  abstract  possibility 
of  infallibility,  considered  as  belonging  to  human  writings,  is 
indeed  contrary  to  all  human  experience.  An  inductive  theory 
of  Sacred  Scripture,  if  it  raise  the  question  of  biblical  infalli- 
bility at  all,  can  do  nothing  more  nor  less  than  present  the 
evidence  from  established  facts.  These  established  facts  re- 
quire the  denial  of  all  the  ordinary  theories  of  the  infallibility 
of  the  Bible. 

In  the  first  place,  our  previous  induction  obliges  us  to  affirm 
that  the  Bible  is  not  infallible  —  in  the  sense  of  having  either 
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the  quality  of  non  posse  peccare  or  of  posse  non  peccare  —  in  the 
following  respects.  The  biblical  text  is  not  infallible ;  Sacred 
Scripture  is  not  given  to  us  in  the  form  of  a  perfect  diplomatic 
certainty.  That  infallibility  can  be  predicated  of  no  one  pres- 
ent form  of  the  biblical  text,  is,  of  course,  indisputable.  But 
the  best  form  of  text  at  present  attainable  is  the  only  text  which 
can  furnish  any  basis  for  a  judgment  as  to  what  were  the  quali- 
ties of  Sacred  Scripture  in  its  original  texts.  All  that  we  know 
convinces  us  that  neither  the  original  writers  themselves,  nor 
the  redactors  and  copyists  of  the  original  writings,  intended  to 
lodge  any  of  the  qualities  of  their  gifts  of  revelation  and  inspi- 
ration in  the  mere  letter  of  their  text.  God  has  not  thought 
it  wise  to  teach  the  world  by  the  perpetual  miracle  of  a  race 
of  infallible  scribes :  he  has  the  rather  sent  the  scribes  to  the 
inferior  positions  in  his  great  school.  Nor  is  there  proof,  that 
could  we  attain  the  exact  form  of  the  original  writings,  and 
had  they  been  transmitted  in  perfect  diplomatic  accuracy,  we 
should  be  helped  in  any  of  our  more  serious  difficulties  with 
the  Bible.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  of  some  other  biblical  writings,  some  of  our 
difficulties  arise  from  the  very  fact  4;hat  one  scribe  after  another 
has  had  so  much  to  do,  not  only  with  fixing,  but  also  with  mak- 
ing the  text. 

Neither  can  we  affirm  with  perfect  confidence  the  infallibility 
of  those  conclusions,  which,  in  their  common  effect,  have  resulted 
in  fixing  the  Canon  of  Sacred  Scripture.  We  can  indeed  affirm, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  Christian  Church  appears  to  have 
decided,  within  very  narrow  limits,  precisely  what  books  shall 
be  considered  as  constituting  her  sacred  writings.  Narrow 
limits,  however,  yet  remain,  within  which  she  is  not  wholly 
agreed  as  to  her  Canon  of  Sacred  Scriptures.  We  believe  that 
the  final  and  unanimous  judgment  will  exclude  rather  than 
include  those  apocryphal  writings  about  which  the  two  sections 
of  tradition  divide  themselves.  Nor  is  it  certain  that  the  Church 
v^ill  not  revive  in  some  form  the  distinction,  which  has,  indeed, 
never  been  wholly  lost,  between  proto^Ruomcal  and  deufero- 
canonical  writings ;  or  between  writings  which  are  to  be  used 
as  sources  of  doctrine,  and  others  which  are  to  be  used  as  build- 
ing up  (or  simply  interesting)  the  ethical  and  religious  life. 
At  any  rate,  we  cannot  affirm  the  perfect  infallibility  of  the 
judgment  of  the  Church,  without  distinctions  or  limitations: 
therefore  we  cannot  affirm  the  a  priori  assumption  of  an  in- 
fallible Canon  of  Sacred  Scripture. 
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Neither  can  we  affirm  the  infallibility  of  the  historical  views 
and  statements  of  the  biblical  writmgs,  even  when  they  concern 
the  narratives  of  miracles,  or  of  the  miraculous  life  and  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ.  We  cannot  ascribe  to  the  histories  of  the  Bible 
the  quality  of  either  non  posse  peccare,  or  posse  non  peccare  ;  or 
affirm  that  it  is  actually  without  any  historical  error  or  fault. 
The  limits  of  the  historical  fallibility  of  the  biblical  writings 
cannot  be  definitely  fixed  by  a  priori  assumptions :  they  must 
be  determined  by  historical  and  critical  research.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  certain  centre  of  historical  truth,  which  we  might 
assume  it  would  accord  with  the  divine  purpose  in  revelation 
to  secure  against  such  an  amount  of  error  as  would  vitiate  this 
purpose ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  find  much  more  of  trust- 
worthy history  within  the  Bible  than  barely  enough  to  serve 
such  a  purpose. 

Neither  can  we  affirm  that  the  scientific  and  literary  form  of 
the  Bible  is  infallible;  nor  that  its  grammar,  language,  and 
style  are  without  fault ;  nor  that  the  logic  of  its  argumentative 
passages  is  irreproachable,  and  its  interpretation  of  its  own 
earlier  passages  always  defensible;  nor  that  its  selection  and 
arrangement  of  material  is4n  the  best  possible  system  j  nor 
that  its  views  of  external  nature,  and  of  its  own  literature,  are 
in  all  respects  true  to  the  facts  as  they  are  now  known.  With 
regard  to  all  these  matters  of  scientific  and  literary  form,  if  we 
were  entitled  to  make  any  a  priori  assumption  at  all,  we  should 
be  warranted  in  assuming  the  probable  fallibility,  rather  than 
infallibility,  of  Sacred  Scripture. 

Neither  can  we  affirm,  without  making  distinctions  and  lim- 
itations, the  infallibility,  both  in  form  and  contents,  of  all  the 
ethical  and  religious  teachings  of  Sacred  Scripture.  The  rela- 
tive imperfection  and  formal  inferiority  of  the  entire  Old-Testa- 
ment dispensation  communicates  itself  to  the  writings  in  which 
the  truths  of  this  dispensation  are  script urally  fixed.  The 
Old-Testament  writings  bear  in  many  places  the  marks  of  the 
ethically  imperfect  conceptions  which  belonged  to  their  authors; 
in  all  places  they  bear,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  marks  of 
those  historical  limitations  which  belong  to  every  stage  of  the 
divine  process  of  self-revelation.  In  a  certain  few  places,  we 
cannot  assert  that  the  Scripture  is  free  from  even  immoral  feel- 
ings impressed  upon  it  by  the  human  character  of  its  origin. 
But  in  the  New  Testament,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  —  although  we 
find  stages  of  development  in  its  ethical  and  religious  truth,  and 
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differences  of  impression  as  to  the  nature  of  such  truth, — we 
find  everywhere  a  remarkable  elevation  of  moral  and  religious 
tone,  a  remarkable  freedom  from  every  form  of  ethical  and  reli- 
gious error.  Even  in  the  New  Testament,  however,  we  cannot 
deny  that  there  exist  mistaken  impressions  in  matters  of  ethical 
and  religious  kind ;  as,  for  example,  in  respect  to  the  precise 
manner  and  time  of  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  In  general,  it 
is  true  of  the  predictive  elements  of  biblical  prophecy,  that  they 
are  ethical  and  religious  in  their  characteristics,  as  distinguished 
from  all  mere  prognostication  and  divination,  and  yet  that  they 
contain  some  erroneous  impressions  as  to  the  precise  time  and 
manner  in  which  the  substance  of  truth  predicted  should  reach 
its  fulfilment.  The  word  of  the  Lord  in  prophecy  is  unfailing ; 
but  the  impressions  of  the  prophet,  and  therefore  the  predictions 
of  the  prophet,  are  not  in  all  respects  infallible.  Thus,  also, 
may  certain  maxims  and  precepts  for  the  conduct  of  the  reli- 
gious life  be  given  as  applications  of  unchanging  principles  of 
religious  truth,  and  yet  the  form  of  the  precepts  and  maxims 
may  be  affected  by  the  false  impression  that  the  conditions  of 
human  society  (considered  as  affecting  the  form)  are  themselves 
also  unchanging.  In  all  such  cases,  however,  we  must  distin- 
guish between  false  teaching  of  an  ethical  and  religious  kind, 
and  the  teaching  of  ethical  and  religious  truth  under  forms 
that  show  elements  of  fallibility  in  the  human  judgment  of  the 
teacher. 

In  general, — with  regard  to  ethical  and  religious  truth,  as  with 
regard  to  all  other  kinds  of  truth, — we  cannot  make  the  a  priori 
assumption  that  the  biblical  writings  are  infallible.  We  are, 
however,  entitled  to  the  presumption,  that  the  recoixi  of  revealed 
ethico-religious  truth,  if  its  purpose  be  the  ethical  and  religious 
well-being  of  man,  will  be  kept  from  such  error  of  an  ethical 
and  religious  kind  as  shall  vitiate  this  purpose.  Precisely  how 
much  of  infallibility  (if,  indeed,  we  may  speak  of  degreei  ofin- 
fallibility^  is  necessary  to  secure  the  purpose,  we  are  not  com- 
petent a  priori  to  assume.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the 
critical  examination  of  the  biblical  writings  shoAvs  that  we  must 
distinguish  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New;  and 
that  in  both  Testaments  we  must  distinguish  between  matters 
essential  to  faith  and  matters  unessential,  and,  amongst  the 
unessential,  between  matters  important  and  matters  unimpor- 
tant. Both  the  power  and  the  right  to  make  such  distinctions 
are  lodged  in  the  Christian  consciousness,  which  is  itself  depend- 
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ent  upon  the  facts  and  doctrines  given  to  us  in  these  same  bib- 
lical writings.  We  have  thus  established,  to  be  sure,  a  certain 
circulus  in  arguendo;  but  this  circulus  is  only  of  such  a  nature 
as  is  involved  in  the  verification  of  all  ethical  and  religious 
truth,  when  considered  both  as  a  matter  of  objective  revelation 
and  of  subjective  susceptibility  to  the  contents  of  revelation. 

But  in  what  positive  sense,  if  at  all,  can  we  feel  warranted  in 
declaring  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible  ?  If  by  infallibility  be 
meant  an  assumed  or  actual  freedom  from  all  admixture  of 
eiTor,  we  cannot  affirm  infallibility  of  any  one  of  those  classes 
of  contents  under  which  we  have  considered  the  subject-matter 
of  the  Bible,  or  of  any  one  of  its  separate  books  or  larger  divis- 
ions of  the  contents.  But  if  the  question  be  raised:  In  what 
sense,  and  within  what  limits,  do  the  biblical  writings,  when 
considered  as  a  whole  and  in  their  right  relations  to  their  own 
central  truth,  afford  an  unfailing  and  essentially  trustworthy 
source  of  knowledge  upon  the  origins  and  history  of  revealed 
religion,  and  also  an  unfailing  source  of  those  truths  of  revealed 
religion  which  constitute  the  contents  of  faith?  then  the  an- 
swer may  be  confidently  given.  The  detailed  answer  to  pre- 
cisely this  question  will  occupy  the  entire  second  volume ;  but 
certain  items  of  the  answer  may  fitly  be  indicated  at  this  place, 
as  agreeing  with  the  results  of  the  previous  induction. 

The  Bible  is  the  unfailing  and  sufficiently  trustworthy  source 
of  the  history  of  the  divine  work  of  redemption,  both  in  the 
preparatory  stage  of  the  Old-Testament  religion,  and  in  the  life, 
death,  and  resurrection  of  the  Redeemer,  and  the  founding  of 
his  Church. 

r 

The  Bible  is  the  unfailing  source  of  those  ethico-religious 
truths  which  were  revealed  by  God  to  his  inspired  servants 
during  the  process  of  the  biblical  history,  and  which,  taken  to- 
gether in  their  due  relations  to  one  another  and  to  the  central 
truth  of  revelation,  constitute  the  Word  of  God  to  man. 

The  Bible  is  the  unfailing  —  and  when  its  facts  are  sifted  by 
critical  and  historical  research,  and  its  truths  are  apprehended 
and  developed  in  the  Christian  consciousness,  it  is  the  perfect 
and  complete  —  source  of  the  true  doctrine  of  the  person  and 
work  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Finally,  what  is  the  view  warranted  by  the  previous  induction 
concerning  the  inspiration  of  Sacred  Scripture  ?  To  this  third 
inquiry,  the  negative  answer  which  is  made  necessary  by  the 
induction  may  be  given  in  a  single  sentence :  Neither  the  claims 
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nor  the  phenomena  of  the  biblical  writings  pennit  us  to  regard 
them  as  all  inspired  to  the  same  degree  and  in  the  same  sense ; 
or  to  regard  any  portion  of  them  as  written  under  any  such 
divine  impulse,  or  influence,  as  may  not  belong  to  other  mem- 
bers of  the  community  of  believers  in  the  same  era,  and  to  the 
authors  of  the  writings  themselves  as  speakers  of  the  same 
truths  which  the  Scripture  records.  In  otlier  words,  while  there 
are  abundant  claims  and  evidences  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
biblical  writings,  in  several  meanings  of  the  word  inspiration^ 
there  is  no  claim  and  no  evidence  for  any  peculiar  kind  or  de- 
gree of  inspiration  which  is  imparted  to  the  authors  simply  ad 
scribendum  or  in  scribendo.  Every  special  form  of  inspiration 
assumed  for  the  writings,  as  writings,  must,  then,  be  referred  to 
the  claims  and  the  evidence  for  the  inspiration  possessed  by  the 
writers  in  their  personal  activities  in  behalf  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  With  this  statement,  and  whatever  limitations  are  legiti- 
mately contained  in  the  statement,  once  for  all  admitted,  we 
may  aflBrm  the  inspiration  of  the  biblical  writings  in  the  follow- 
ing meanings  of  the  term. 

Certain  portions  of  the  biblical  writings  may  be  called  in- 
spired, because  they  contain  in  written  form  those  ethico-reli- 
gious  ideas  and  truths  which  the  Divine  Spirit  has  revealed 
through  the  selected  and  inspired  souls  who  were  the  authors 
of  the  writings.  In  all  such  cases  we  apply  the  term  "  inspira- 
tion "  to  both  the  author  and  his  writing,  because  of  an  assumed 
or  obvious  connection  between  the  two.  The  quality  of  the 
author's  mind  and  heart  determines  the  character  of  his  writ- 
ing. If  the  author  be  inspired,  and  express  himself  in  writing 
upon  the  subjects  to  which  his  inspiration  extends,  the  written 
form  of  his  inspired  thought  and  feeling  may  also  be  called 
inspired.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  contents  of  any  writing 
which  is  by  an  unknown  author,  when  examined  by  the  appro- 
priate tests,  appear  to  possess  those  qualities  which  we  know  in 
other  cases  to  have  resulted  from  an  inspired  mind,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  such  writing  also  is  by  an  inspired  mind :  a  writ- 
^S  by  an  unknown  author  may,  therefore,  be  spoken  of  as  in- 
spired. Considerable  portions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
make,  in  this  form,  a  direct  or  an  implied  claim  to  inspiration : 
they  claim  to  give  in  written  form  the  ideas  and  truths  of  revela- 
tion which  have  come  to  mankind  through  the  media  of  selected 
and  inspired  minds.  Of  such  inspired  writings,  the  prophetic 
and  apostolic  stand  in  the  first  rank.    The  genuine  prophetic 
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and  apostolic  writings  of  the  Bible  claim  to  contain,  scriptur- 
ally  fixed,  certain  ethico-religious  ideas  and  truths  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  revealed  to  their  authors.  But  inspiration  is  the 
inseparable  accompaniment  and  correlate  of  revelation.  Such 
writings,  therefore,  claim  to  be  inspired.  The  word  of  God  to 
Israel,  when  lodged  —  as  it  were  —  in  sacred  writings,  imparts 
such  a  quality  to  those  writings  that  they  may  fitly  be  called 
inspired.  In  contradiction  of  such  a  claim  for  these  portions 
of  the  biblical  writings,  critical  and  historical  research  has 
nothing  valid  to  urge.  On  the  contrary,  all  research  tends  to 
confirm  and  illustrate  the  claim.  Critical  research  does  in- 
deed disprove  many  of  the  claims  which  have  been  made  for 
the  historical  and  critical  accuracy  of  the  biblical  writings; 
but  such  disproof  does  not  also  disprove  the  inspiration  of  the 
writings,  until  it  is  shown  that  historical  and  critical  accuracy 
is  an  indispensable  quality  of  inspired  writings.  The  elements 
.  of  error,  however,  may  be  most  reasonably  ascribed  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  second  causes  through  which  the  Spirit  of  revelation 
has  accomplished  his  work.  Certain  elements  of  error  have 
plainly  been  eliminated  from  the  writings  by  the  inspiration 
of  their  authors.  Certain  elements  of  imperfection  and  fault, 
belonging  to  other  writings,  have  been  excluded  from  the  in- 
spired. For  inspiration  has  so  operated  as  to  make  for  itself, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  its  own  peculiar  form.  But  the  mere- 
ly historical  and  human  elements  have  not  all  been  excluded 
by  revelation  and  inspiration ;  neither  have  they  all  been  so 
transformed  and  purified  as  to  remove  the  limitations  of  human 
history  and  the  imperfections  of  human  nature. 

The  fact  that  biblical  revelation  is  of  the  nature  of  an  histori- 
cal process  compels  us  to  use  the  terms  of  "revelation"  and  ''in- 
spiration,'' when  applied  to  the  writings  of  the  Bible,  in  several 
somewhat  different  meanings.  The  different  meanings  of  the 
terras  only  correspond  to  differences  in  the  facts.  What  these 
different  meanings  are,  we  shall  consider  more  specifically  far- 
ther on.  It  is  enough  in  this  connection  to  say  that  an  histori- 
cal process  of  revelation  involves  the  commitment  of  the  ideas 
and  truths  of  direct  revelation  to  the  keeping  of  either  oral  or 
written  tradition.  Having  once  been  revealed^  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word  "revelation,"  they  afterward  remain  as  ideas 
and  truths  of  revelation  in  only  a  secondary  sense.  Every  soul, 
however,  which  comes  to  a  real  apprehension  of  these  ideas  and 
truths,  to  a  living  seizure  of  them,  for  the  purposes  of  ethical 
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and  religious  life,  has  them  revealed  to  itself  anew :  every  such 
soul  is  necessarily,  therefore,  an  inspired  soul.  The  only  re- 
vealer  of  the  reality  of  ethico-religious  trutli  is  the  Spirit  of 
the  ever-living  Source  of  truth.  Moreover,  in  experience  it  is 
not  easy  to  distinguish  between  new  and  old,  —  between  those 
traditional  ideas  and  truths  which  become  the  possession  of  the 
individual  soul  through  the  illumining  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  im- 
mediate revelations  of  new  truths,  or  new  forms  of  old  truths, 
which  are  made  by  the  same  Spirit. 

We  have,  then,  to  recur  to  the  thought  of  a  work  of  revela- 
tion and  inspiration  which  penetrates  and  influences  an  entire 
community  of  believers  in  the  entire  course  of  their  history. 
Such  a  work  of  revelation  and  inspiration  was  abundantly 
manifest  in  Israel  and  in  the  Christian  Church ;  and  this  work 
has  penetrated  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  writings.  Most  of 
the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  exhibit  obvious  tokens  of 
such  penetrating  influence.  They,  uideed,  exhibit  such  tokens 
in  varying  degrees  of  energy.  The  energy  of  inspiration,  in  its 
formative  work  upon  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  may  be  said  to 
fade  gradually  away  from  the  centre  toward  those  portions 
which  are  least  penetrated  and  influenced  by  great  ethical  and 
religious  truths.  But  in  the  New  Testament  the  energy  of  the 
Spirit  is  seen  at  work  with  an  exclusiveness  and  an  intensive 
quality  which  belong  to  the  age  of  the  Spirit,  and  which  fitly 
characterize  the  establishing  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  Christ. 
The  biblical  writings,  therefore,  may  be  spoken  of  as  inspired, 
according  as  the  ideas  and  truths  of  revelation  have  penetrated 
and  influenced  the  minds  of  their  authors.  In  even  this  sec- 
ondary meaning  of  the  word  "  inspiration,''  there  are  some  few 
portions  of  the  Old  Testament  which  make  little  or  no  claim, 
and  give  little  or  no  proof,  of  being  inspired.  Other  larger 
portions  of  the  Old  Testament  exhibit  the  marks  of  inspiration 
in  very  low  degree.  But  the  proportion  of  such  parts  to  those 
which  are  quite  obviously  moulded  by  the  work  of  the  Spirit 
of  revelation  and  inspiration  is  so  small,  that  the  latter,  rather 
than  the  former,  are  entitled  to  give  a  term  to  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  whole. 

In  the  above-mentioned  meanings  of  the  word  "inspiration,'' 
both  the  claims  and  the  phenomena  of  the  Bible  entitle  us  to 
call  a  large  proportion  of  its  writings  inspired.  But  neither 
one  of  these  meanings,  nor  any  other  appropriate  meaning  of 
the  term,  authorizes  us  to  speak  of  the  biblical  writings,  from 
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Genesis  to  Revelation,  as  being  in  all  respects  alike  inspired. 
Much  of  the  history  of  the  Bible  is  obviously  unlike  other  his- 
tory, because  it  is  written  by  men  providentially  selected  for 
this  purpose,  and  penetrated  with  the  same  ethical  and  religious 
ideas  which  are  embodied  in  the  history.  According  to  the 
evidence  of  the  operation  of  such  spiritual  influences  upon  tlie 
minds  of  the  writers,  do  we  properly  speak  of  the  historical 
writings  of  the  Bible  as  inspired.  The  proverbs  of  Israel  are 
not,  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  inspired  writing,  except  so  far  as 
they  are  penetrated  with  the  ethical  and  religious  ideas  of  the 
Torah  and  of  Prophetism.  But  by  the  true  conception  of  a 
Canon  of  Sacred  Scripture  we  acquire  a  certain  additional  right 
to  consider  the  biblical  writings  as  constituting  an  inspired 
whole.  To  be  sure,  we  thus  employ  the  word  inspiration  in  a 
still  lower  and  looser  sense.  But  we  express  our  well-founded 
conviction  that  the  Divine  Spirit,  acting  as  Providence  and  as 
the  Illuminer  of  the  Church,  has  guided  the  community  of 
believers  in  its  judgment  (for  the  most  part  involuntarily  exer- 
cised) as  to  the  writings  which  it  shall  deem  sacred  and  inspired. 

In  brief:  we  call  the  biblical  writings  inspired  in  the  various 
meanings  which  we  find  can  be  attached  to  that  word  when 
applied  to  each  one  of  the  writings  in  particular,  and  also  when 
applied  to  the  Bible  as  a  whole. 

Is  it  objected,  however,  that  the  foregoing  definitions  of  the 
unity,  infallibility,  and  inspiration  of  Sacred  Scripture  do  not 
serve  to  class  the  Bible  in  all  respects  apart  from  the  works  of 
all  other  human  teachers  and  authors?  The  answer  must  be : 
Precisely  so;  the  definitions  define  according  to  the  facts.  It 
is  a  fact,  that  the  biblical  writings  are  not  in  all  respects  unlike 
all  other  human  literary  products.  But  men  do  not  abolish  all 
marked  specific  differences  whenever  they  bring  a  species  under 
a  genus.  We  do  not  need  two  spirits,  in  order  to  account  for 
the  diversities  of  gifts  administered  by  one  and  the  same  Holy 
Spirit ;  or  two  human  natures  in  order  to  account  for  the  human 
elements  of  the  sacred  writings,  in  their  points  of  likeness  and 
unlikeness  when  compared  with  other  literary  works.  If  the 
true  inductive  theory  forbids  that  we  should  conceive  of  the 
unity,  infallibility,  and  inspiration  of  Sacred  Scripture  in  such 
a  way  as  to  distinguish  it,  in  all  respects,  from  other  results  of 
human  thought  and  feeling,  nevertheless,  the  same  theory  most 
clearly  and  indisputably  evinces  the  lofty  distinctions  which,  in 
some  most  important  respects,  require  that  the  biblical  writings 
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should  be  placed  in  a  class  by  themselves.  Daylight  and  twi- 
light are  not  of  the  same  value  to  walk  by  safely,  simply  be- 
cause both  kinds  of  light  are  from  the  same  source.  The  wheat 
and  the  thistle  are  not  of  the  same  value  and  uses,  simply  be 
cause  they  have  both  been  created  for  some  good  purpose  by 
the  same  God.  Moreover,  the  Bible  has  certain  qualities  which 
do  not  appear  in  their  peerless  strength  and  brilliancy  to  the 
eye  of  critical  and  historical  science ;  nor  are  such  highest  qual- 
ities to  be  affirmed  of  it  on  its  own  witness  alone.  But  to 
affirm  such  qualities  requires  a  detailed  consideration  of  the  re- 
lation which  the  Bible  sustains  to  the  moral  and  religious  con- 
sciousness of  the  Church  and  of  mankind. 

The  testing  and  approbating  of  the  Bible  by  the  moral  and 
religious  consciousness  still  lie  before  us.  But  there  has  been 
gained,  as  the  priceless  result  of  a  long  and  careful  induction, 
this  conclusion :  The  Bible  claims  to  contain,  and  does  contain, 
those  sacred  and  inspired  writings  which  constitute  the  sources 
of  the  history  of  divine  redemption  in  Christ,  and  of  those  ideas 
and  truths  of  revelation  which  have  been  imparted  in  an  his^ 
torical  process  to  the  ever-living  Church  of  God. 


